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PRAGMATISM  AND  POLITICS 

IT  may  seem  paradoxical  to  suggest  of  a  doctrine  essen- 
tially impatient  of  the  absolute  that  it  bids  fair  to 
become  the  chief  bulwark  of  an  absolutism  the  more  tyrannical 
because  it  is  false.  Yet  a  democracy  forgetting  freedom  and  a 
philosophy  careless  of  principles  do,  in  fact,  go  hand  in  hand 
together.  Nowhere  better  than  in  politics  could  the  pragmatic 
creed  be  applied;  and  nowhere  does  it  become  more  immediate- 
ly clear  that  pragmatism  has  no  creed.  In  this  it  is  the  motto 
of  democracy  in  action,  which  is  abandoning  more  and  more 
not  only  creeds  as  creeds  but  even  the  very  creed  that  brought 
it  into  being. 

In  doing  so  democracy  threatens  to  entrammel  men  for 
a  time  more  effectively  than  ever  they  were  trammelled  in  the 
past,  through  the  very  optimism  of  its  crude  practicality; 
seeking  to  achieve  in  one  generation  and  by  extraneous  rules 
the  blessings  which  only  the  long  discipline  of  character  can 
ever  bring  to  the  world.  Lovers  of  liberty,  then,  if  they  would 
serve  her  now,  must  see  that  a  philosophy  without  a  standard, 
a  wisdom  that  will  not  criticize,  a  doctrine  that  will  not  lead, 
is  the  greatest  foe  of  all  they  have  to  fight. 

An  irreverent  critic  once  remarked  that  doubtless  we 
should  all  like  to  be  pragmatists  if  only  we  knew  what  we 
should  be  if  we  were  pragmatists.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  any  accommodating  person  to  find  out  that  he 
was  on  the  whole  a  pragmatist.  But  with  a  full  reserve  of  my 
right  to  be  accommodating  on  some  other  occasion,  the  present 
purpose  requires  a  sterner  frame  of  mind.  Pragmatism  is  a 
big  belief  quite  satisfactory  to  those  only  whose  belief  is  still 
bigger.  It  is,  I  take  it,  the  doctrine  that  an  idea  is  true  if  it 
works.  But  inasmuch  as  not  all  that  works  is  worth  working; 
inasmuch  as  not  all  that  works  for  to-day,  works  in  the  long 
run;  inasmuch  as  it   is  as  well  to    know,  before    practical 
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demonstration,  whether  or  not  we  are  working  with  temporal 
dynamite;  and  inasmuch  as  pragmatism  considers  none  of  these 
things:  I  wish  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  altogether  admirable 
when  applied  to  politics. 

At  first  sight  it  must  appear  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  a 
school  that  proclaims  faith  as  the  greatest  of  human  forces. 
For  no  one  could  ask  a  better  inspiration.  But  what  is  the 
faith  that  is  to  be  this  force?  Here  pragmatism  is  silent,  giv- 
ing us  a  handle,  but  no  tool.  Strange,  then,  that  its  most 
brilliant  exponent  should  begin  his  lectures  upon  it  by  this 
quotation  from  Mr.  Chesterton.  '' There  are  some  people — 
and  I  am  one  of  them — who  think  that  the  most  practical  and 
important  thing  about  a  man  is  still  his  view  of  the  universe. 

We  think  that  for  a  general  about  to  fight  an 

enemy  it  is  important  to  know  the  enemy's  numbers,  but 
still  more  important  to  know  the  enemy's  philosophy.  We 
think  the  question  is  not  whether  the  theory  of  the  cosmos 
affects  matters,  but  whether  in  the  long  run  anything  else 
affects  matters."  Where  so  much  is  granted  to  theory,  what, 
may  we  ask,  is  left  to  practicality? 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Ches- 
terton is  most  inapplicable  to  pragmatism,  which  usually  is 
careful  to  disclaim  any  attitude  so  superior,  so  dogmatic,  as  the 
theoretical.  It  is  unsparing  in  its  criticism  of  the  absolute 
because  the  absolute  does  not  achieve.  It  has  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  all  the  treatises  "  on  God,  and  Love,  and  Being, 
helplessly  existing  in  their  monumental  vacuity."  There  is, 
indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  justification  for  this  standpoint. 
A  philosophy,  above  all  a  political  philosophy,  which  exalts 
the  human  will  but  never  dallies  with  short  cuts  to  human 
victory,  which  bids  men  enter  by  the  door  and  not  climb  up 
some  other  way,  is  apt  to  leave  considerably  comfortless  those 
children  of  men  who  could  perhaps  be  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  Idealism  mends  no  broken  hearts. 
It  is  no  lasting  substitute  for  bread  and  butter.  If  we  seek 
in  it  the  omnipotent  prescriptions  of  quackery,  we  shall  not 
find  them.     But  while  it  cannot  profess  to  cure  the  evils  of 
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this  world,  it  does  attempt  to  prevent  them.  It  strives  to 
teach  the  principles  that  in  the  long  run  will  do  away  not  with 
broken  hearts  but  with  the  breaking  of  them,  not  with  phy- 
sical starvation  but  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  conditions 
that  lead  to  it.  Compared  with  so  fundamental  a  practicality, 
what  has  pragmatism  to  show?  A  method  which  concen- 
trates on  mere  success,  and  which  fails  to  judge  between  this 
success  and  that,  is,  to  the  extent  of  such  a  failure,  not  practical 
enough. 

The  chief  quarrel  of  pragmatism  with  the  absolute  is  its 
alleged  supreme  indifference  to  what  the  particular  facts  in 
our  world  really  are.  "  Be  they  what  they  may,  the  absolute 
will  father  them.  Like  the  sick  lion  in  ^sop's  fable,  all 
footsteps  lead  into  his  den,  but  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.  You 
cannot  redescend  into  the  world  of  particulars  by  the  abso- 
lute's aid  or  deduce  any  necessary  consequences  of  detail 
important  for  your  life  from  your  idea  of  his  nature.  He 
gives  you,  indeed,  the  assurance  that  all  is  well  with  him,  and 
for  his  eternal  way  of  thinking;  but  thereupon  he  leaves  you 
to  be  finitely  saved  by  your  own  temporal  devices." 

Now  this  is  very  true  of  certain  phases  of  philosophy,  and 
the  more  is  the  pity.  But  is  it  not  in  some  measure  true  of 
pragmatism  itself?  Anything  may  go  into  the  den  of  the 
doctrine  that  anything  is  true  if  it  works,  that  anything  will 
work  that  is  worked,  and  therefore  that  anything  is  true.  But 
what  is  the  practical  result  of  this  stupendous  syllogism? 
What  is  to  be  worked?  What  shall  we  choose  from  among 
infinite  possibilities?     On  what  grounds  shall  we  choose? 

A  standard  we  must  have,  and  a  standard  must  be  taught 
us  by  a  philosophy  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name.  When 
the  pragmatist  declares  that  ''  what  is  better  for  us  to  believe 
is  true  unless  the  belief  incidentally  clashes  with  some  other  vital 
benefit,"  he  admits  the  necessity  of  a  standard.  Indeed,  the 
pragmatist  is  continually  going  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
pragmatism,  and  in  so  doing  is  making  it  clear  that  in  order 
to  be  a  good  pragmatist  you  must  be  infinitely  more.  Thus 
Dr.  James,  when  he  says  '  'The  notion  of  God  has  this  practical 
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superiority  .  .  .  that  it  guarantees  an  ideal  order  that  shall  be 
permanently  preserved,"  and  again,  ''  This  need  of  an  external 
moral  order  is  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  our  breast — the 
absolute  things,  the  last  things,  the  overlapping  things,  are 
the  truly  philosophic  concerns;  all  superior  minds  feel  seriously 
about  them,  and  the  mind  with  the  shortest  views  is  simply 
the  mind  of  the  more  shallow  man." 

The  only  trouble  is  that  not  every  pragmatist  is  a  good 
pragmatist ;  and  that  pragmatism  is  apt  to  be  hailed  by  many 
as  a  brilliant,  unimpeachable  angel  succouring  and  justifying 
the  shorter  view.  They  are  apt  to  find  in  it  the  expression  of 
their  own  resolve  to  be  shallow,  and  to  make  it  the  splendid 
banner  of  their  thoughtlessness.  They  are  happy  to  proclaim 
their  very  want  of  method  as  itself  a  method;  and,  in  repulsing 
attacks  upon  their  rough  and  ready  means  to  unconsidered 
ends,  they  eagerly  find  in  pragmatism  their  sanction  and  their 
name. 

"  The  influence  of  democracy  in  promoting  pragmatism," 
said  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  is  visible  in  almost  every  page  of 
William  James's  writing.  There  is  an  impatience  of  authority, 
an  unwillingness  to  condemn  widespread  prejudices,  a  tendency 
to  decide  philosophical  questions  by  putting  them  to  the  vote, 
which  contrast  curiously  with  the  usual  dictatorial  tone  of 
philosophic  writings.  Dr.  Schiller  at  one  time  set  to  work  to 
elucidate  the  question  of  a  future  life  by  taking  a  poll.  William 
James  claims  for  the  pragmatist  temper  '  the  open  air  and 
possibilities  of  nature,  as  against  dogma,  artificiality,  and  the 
pretence  of  finality  in  truth.'  A  thing  which  simply  is  true, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  is  to  him  as  hateful  as  a  Russian 
autocracy." 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  at  stated  intervals  democracy 
still  pays  its  homage  to  freedom  as  a  standard.  It  is  quite 
true  that  democracy  praises  its  constitutions,  amid  great  ap- 
plause, as  the  guardians  of  freedom.  But  more  and  more,  as 
we  see  democracy  at  work,  we  find  that  freedom  is  quite 
forgotten  in  the  exaltation  of  some  shibboleth  that  has  no 
meaning  save  as  a  means  to  freedom ;  that  some  constitutional 
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abstraction  is  insisted  on  as  an  end  in  itself;  that  the  immediate 
wishes  of  the  people  are  considered  as  ends  in  themselves, 
and  suffer  no  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  that  liberty 
which  in  politics  can  be  the  only  ultimate  and  lasting  aim. 

And  what  are  the  results,  as  unexpected  as  the  acts 
themselves  are  uninformed?  Take,  for  an  example,  universal 
suffrage.  As  a  notion  and  a  name  it  has  to  do  with  liberty,  but 
as  a  result  does  it  increase  the  number  of  men  able  to  protect 
their  freedom,  or  does  it,  when  exercised  too  soon,  increase 
only  the  number  of  those  able  to  override  the  freedom  of 
others?  Does  it  mean — one  man,  one  vote?  Or  does  it  mean 
that  the  practical  politician  who  formerly  manipulated  forty 
votes  to  his  own  undemocratic  purposes  will  thereafter  mani- 
pulate forty  score? 

Or  take  the  cry  for  the  recall  of  the  judges,  which  is  greet- 
ing the  ears  of  some  of  us  on  this  continent.  Here  we  have 
in  its  most  glaring  form  the  notion  that  voting  is  an  end  in 
itself,  and  that  democracy  exists  as  a  system  in  order  that  its 
momentary  likes  and  dislikes  may  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
all  stability,  consistency,  and  order.  The  doctrine  upon  which 
was  founded  the  chief,  the  most  weighty,  the  most  respected 
judicial  body  in  the  United  States,  that  freedom  was  best 
served  by  making  the  dispensers  of  the  law  independent  of 
popular  clamour  and  of  class  interests,  is  to  be  laid  aside 
without  any  reference  to  the  real  meaning  and  needs  of 
freedom. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  democracy  might  prefer  to  do 
away  with  the  judges  altogether  and  to  substitute  the  pro- 
nouncement of  a  majority  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
press.  We  have  recently  seen  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  large 
class  of  persons,  who  keep  democracy  in  their  pockets,  first 
of  all  subsidizing  the  defence  of  certain  men  accused  of  murder, 
and  then,  when  defence  became  impossible,  and  when  they 
were  convinced  that  there  had  been,  as  their  odd  phrase  put 
it,  ''a crime  against  unionism  as  well  as  against  humanity," 
facing  about  and  forming  what  is  called  "  a  country- wide  move- 
ment to  obtain  the  maximum  punishment  of  these  men," 
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without  any  thought  or  reference  either  to  the  law  which  as 
citizens  they  set  up,  or  to  the  judges  whom  equally  they 
appoint  to  administer  it. 

Oddly  enough  the  same  democracy,  constituting  itself 
both  judge  and  jury,  is  unable  to  supply  from  among  its  num- 
bers twelve  good  men  and  true  to  try  the  case  at  close  range. 
A  cause  ceUhre  is  presented  to  an  astonished  country,  in  which 
the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution  gives  his  testimony  before 
an  association  of  bankers;  the  advocate  for  the  defence  har- 
angues not  the  court  but  the  newspapers;  and  the  judge  is 
besought  to  do  anything  but  try  the  case  and  give  the  judge- 
ment. To  such  a  pass  does  the  pragmatic  spirit  bring  those 
constitutional  forms  which  an  age-long  struggle  for  reasonable 
safeguards  of  freedom  has  so  laboriously  attained. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
democracy  seems  about  to  take  over  a  part  of  the  constitution 
in  which  it  was  never  schooled,  it  is  abandoning  to  arbitrary 
committees  just  those  subjects  which  it  ought  most  assid- 
uously to  control.  In  the  judicial  sphere  of  the  state  where 
expert  administrators  could  far  better  maintain  rights  and 
prevent  infringements  than  could  any  interested  and  short- 
seeing  voters,  an  arbitrary  ballot  is  to  supplant  an  impartial 
arbiter.  But  of  that  department,  embracing  taxation  and  the 
freedom  of  contract,  where  universal  interest  is  the  surest  ally 
of  liberty,  commissions,  discretionary  and  domineering,  are 
to  be  handed  the  charge. 

In  Canada,  a  new  government  proposes  to  put  the  tariff 
under  the  control  of  a  commission.  It  will  entrust  to  an 
executive  body  what  should  never  be  taken  out  of  the  sphere 
of  parliamentary  debate.  It  will  turn  into  a  department  what 
ought  to  be  the  most  constant  of  political  issues.  It  will 
compromise  the  state,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  by  the  inherent 
views  of  only  one  of  the  political  parties;  and  by  so  doing,  will 
be  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  any  criticism  of 
those  views.  All  this  will  be  done  in  the  name  of  practicality 
by  men  who  have  never  considered  for  a  moment  the  bearing 
of  it  all  upon  their  constitution  and  their  liberty. 
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To  speak  of  the  regulation  of  great  corporations  now  be- 
ing so  elaborately  considered  on  this  continent  would  require 
a  volume  at  least.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  discovered  by  the 
people  at  large,  or  rather  by  those  who  will  influence  the 
people  at  large,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  cure  of  diseases 
where  you  authorize  by  high  protection  the  conditions  that 
bring  about  these  diseases.  To  those  who  believe  firmly  in 
this,  there  can  be  no  patience  with  the  f  oundationless  practical- 
ity that  first  of  all  creates  a  vested  interest  by  a  taxation  which 
is  an  infringement  of  the  hberty  of  every  one  of  us  without 
furthering  the  necessary  ends  of  the  state,  and  that  then 
interferes  with  the  new  rights  which  it  brought  into  being. 
But  where  no  one  will  dare  to  preach  the  true  theory  of  the 
state,  where  everybody  desires  to  do  only  that  which  is 
immediately  practical,  freedom  must  continue  to  suffer,  in 
spite  of  all  the  statutes,  and  all  the  orations. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  the  commissions  which  are  being 
formed  to  deal  with  the  contracts  between  consumers  and 
monopolies.  How  far  these  bodies  will  help  to  maintain  the 
liberty  of  contract,  how  far  they  will  really  hinder  it,  are 
immense  questions;  but  before  these  questions  are  considered, 
we  are  all  hurrying  into  legislation,  with  the  sole  desire  to  be 
practical.  In  the  discussions  that  take  place  from  time  to 
time  with  regard  to  the  governmental  supervision  of  public 
service  corporations,  you  will  find  an  infinity  of  speech  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  phrases,  'Agoing  concern,"  "  good- will," 
"  fair  profit,"  and  the  like;  you  will  find  almost  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  function  of  the  state,  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  propriety  of  resigning  to  the  discretion  of  a  few  what 
should  be  under  the  discussion  of  the  whole.  In  so  far  as 
these  commissions  do  serve  liberty,  democracy  has  made  a 
confession  of  failure.  The  trouble  is  that  democracy  does  not 
know  it. 

But  an  essay  cannot  attempt  to  say  what  it  took  Mr. 
Lecky  a  book  to  declare.  Let  me  simply  quote  for  my  pur- 
pose now  his  conclusions  on  this  very  subject  of  democracy 
and  liberty.   ''  In  our  day,"  he  says,  ''no  fact  is  more  incon- 
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testable  and  conspicuous  than  the  love  of  democracy  for 
authoritative  regulation.  The  two  things  that  men  in  middle 
age  have  seen  most  discredited  among  their  contemporaries 
are  probably  free  contract  and  free  trade.  The  great  majority 
of  the  democracies  of  the  world  are  now  frankly  protectionist, 
and  even  in  free  trade  countries  the  multiplication  of  laws 
regulating,  restricting,  and  interfering  with  industry  in  all 
its  departments,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  our  time." 

Let  me  also  quote,  in  comment,  this  from  a  recent  speech 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's:  "The  first  duty  of  any  one  who 
wants  to  understand  the  signs  of  the  times  is  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  current  shibboleths  and  catchwords.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  hypnotize  one's  self  into  imbecility  by  repeating  in 
solemn  tones  '  progress,'  *  democracy,'  '  corporate  unity,'  as  by 
repeating  the  blessed  word  Mesopotamia.  Democracy  is  per- 
haps the  silliest  of  all  the  fetishes  that  are  worshipped  among 
us.  The  method  of  counting  heads  instead  of  breaking  them 
is  no  doubt  convenient  as  a  rough  and  ready  test  of  strength, 
and  no  doubt  government  must  rest  mainly  on  force.  It  is 
also  arguable  that  democracy  is  at  present  a  good  instrument 
for  procuring  social  justice  and  educating  citizens  in  civic 
duty,  but  that  is  really  all  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  say.  To 
talk  to  the  average  member  of  parliament  one  might  suppose 
that  the  ballot-box  was  a  sort  of  Urim  Thummim  for  ascertain- 
ing the  divine  will.  This  superstition  is  simply  our  old  friend 
the  divine  right  of  kings  standing  on  its  head.  It  is  even 
more  ridiculous  in  the  new  posture  than  in  the  old.  There 
is  absolutely  no  guarantee  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
decision  of  the  majority  will  be  either  wise  or  just,  yet  this 
ridiculous  fetish  stands  grinning  in  our  faces,  and  the  whole 
nation  burns  incense  before  it." 

My  point  then  is  that  pragmatism  is  merely  a  philoso- 
phical expression  of  all  this,  and  a  means  to  crown  it  with  a 
dignity  which  otherwise  it  would  lack.  In  consequence  it  is 
the  more  astonishing  that  pragmatism  should  quote  from  Mr. 
Chesterton  as  to  the  immense  import  of  plain  theory.     For 
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Mr.  Chesterton  is  quite  right  when  you  apply  his  statement  to 
pontics.  It  is  another  part  of  the  present  subject  to  show 
that  the  only  ultimate  power  in  politics  is  an  idea,  a  theory, 
a  principle,  not  a  rule.  Nothing  is  an  end  in  itself;  and  where 
that  is  overlooked,  there  is  no  power.  The  sanction  of  the 
state  is  nothing  unless  based  upon  a  greater  sanction  than 
itself.  There  is  a  standard  of  liberty  by  whose  criticisms  we 
must  in  the  long  run  abide  or  we  can  make  no  progress.  There 
is  a  force,  invisible,  inexhaustible,  whose  ends  alone  are 
supreme,  and  in  touch  with  which  alone  our  narrower  ends 
can  lastingly  survive. 

The  wisest  of  kings  said  long  ago  that  the  very  true 
beginning  of  wisdom  was  the  desire  of  discipline.  He  meant 
the  readiness  to  be  led  by  great  principles,  and  the  scorn  of  a 
practice  that  had  no  creed  behind  it,  and  no  eternal  path 
before;  of  a  pragmatism  that  did  not  know  where  it  was  going, 
or  why,  or  how.  In  what  way  can  that  discipline  come,  by 
what  possibility  can  it  bring  us  to  the  kingdom  of  our  best  and 
happiest,  in  a  state  where  the  only  test  of  truth  and  of  good 
is  the  power  to  accomplish  quick  and  limited  ends?  How  are 
we  to  achieve  liberty  if  the  mere  power  of  a  majority  is  to 
be  exalted  over  the  power  of  ultimate  things;  if  the  appeal 
is  to  be  made  to  the  essential  tyranny  of  men,  rather  than  to 
their  overwhelming  necessity  for  freedom?  The  more  we  ask 
these  questions,  the  more  we  know  that  the  greatest  need  of 
a  democracy,  to-day  as  always,  is  an  aristocracy,  building 
advance  on  criticism ;  and  preaching  that  truth  and  that  good 
which,  if  they  are  made  one  with  the  universe,  can  never  be 
taken  away. 

That  such  a  truth  is  already  recognized  by  the  state  will 
be  abundantly  clear  to  those  who,  turning  from  the  spasmodic 
turmoil  of  democracy,  will  watch  the  sober  progress  of  the 
common  law.  Democracy  and  majorities  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  law  as  the  creature  of  law-makers.  Happily  for 
freedom,  happily  for  those  who  desire  to  guard  in  themselves 
that  which  they  never  attack  in  others,  happily  for  all  who 
wish  to  see  the  characters  and  commonwealth  of  men  advance 
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by  a  discipline  which  no  machinery  can  teach,  society  is  held 
together  and  governed,  in  the  last  resort,  not  by  the  might  of 
numbers,  not  by  the  assertion  of  arbitrary  power,  but  by  the 
quiet  sovereignty  of  an  idea. 

We  may  see  it  in  continual  action;  we  may  see  it  in  contin- 
ual restraint  of  action.  We  may  know  it  as  the  constant  critic 
of  all  other  ideas,  however  pragmatic.  We  may  know  it  as 
something  vastly  bigger,  more  far-reaching,  more  authorita- 
tive, than  all  codes,  statutes,  precedents,  and  rules.  If  all  the 
legislatures  and  all  the  voters  were  to  attempt  to  create  a  law 
of  obligations  that  took  no  account  of  this  idea,  how  futile  in 
the  end  would  be  their  bills,  ordinances,  and  votes!  If,  when 
watching  the  interminable  procession  of  deeds,  titles,  and  con- 
tracts, lawyers  were  to  wish,  by  some  wayward  agreement,  to 
consider  harmless  all  flaws  and  irregularities,  how  simply  they 
could  agree,  how  unalterably  they  cannot !  How  irresistibly  it 
would  appear  that  the  legal  principles  which  govern  the  greater 
part  of  daily  life  are  not  the  arbitrary  inventions  of  particular 
communities :  they  are  community  itself. 

And  more  than  this.  The  courts  are  beginning  to  re- 
cognize, although  rightly  they  do  not  administer,  the  very 
essence  of  the  moral  law.  They  are  beginning  to  declare  that 
if  a  man  does  not  fulfil  a  moral  duty  he  may  lose  a  legal  right ; 
that  by  failing  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  he  may  limit  the 
extent  to  which  he  can  make  the  state  his  instrument.  This 
attitude  is  purely  negative.  It  does  not  move  one  step  beyond 
the  point  of  refusing  redress  in  certain  circumstances.  It 
leaves  to  private  will  the  doing  of  what  one  ought  and  to 
private  punishment  the  consequences  of  not  so  doing.  But  it 
recognizes  for  state  and  citizens  alike,  arising  out  of  the  in- 
exhaustible maze  of  practical  affairs,  the  serene  domination  of 
a  power  beyond  and  above  the  state,  determining  its  dealings, 
sanctioning  its  awards. 

To  that  power,  free  and  necessarily  recognized  as  free, 
belongs  the  discipline  of  this  world,  discovering  that  only 
when  all  willingly  do  their  best  by  their  fellows  can  we  have  a 
civilization  and  a  happiness  which  shall  stand;  and  that  only 
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the  universal  rule  of  such  morahty  can  put  an  end  to  the 
particular  evils  of  men.  Every  other  government  that  men 
may  devise  must  fail:  this  alone  can  succeed.  Every  other 
must  be  judged  by  its  fruits:  this  alone  dominates  fulfilment. 
Every  other  is  abstract  and  provisional :  this  only  is  concrete 
and  endures. 

If  then  the  law  of  the  state  inevitably  admits  the  law  of 
liberty  around  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  every  expression  of 
the  wills  of  men,  and  every  instrument  of  that  expression, 
including  democracy  itself,  must  finally  bow  to  judgement. 
Until  they  do ;  until  they  acknowledge  the  law  that  is  the  only 
master  of  all  because  it  is  the  only  servant  of  all;  until  they 
know  the  limits  of  the  state  in  the  sphere  of  obligations:  any 
constitution  under  any  name  can  and  will  be  tyrannical.  In 
the  long  run,  there  is  but  one  power  to  preserve  men  from 
absolutism.    That  power  is  the  absolute  itself. 

Warwick  Chipman 


NATIONALITY  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

VV/HAT  is  meant  by  the  term  "British  citizen,"  of  which  we 
'^  are  hearing  so  much?  No  definite  conclusion  is  likely 
to  be  reached,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  British  citizen  is  an 
animal  belonging,  like  a  griffin  or  a  unicorn,  to  the  realm  of 
fancy. 

If  it  means  ''British  subject"  it  is  better  to  say  so.  If  it 
is  intended  to  imply  that  all  subjects  of  the  King  have  certain 
political  rights  in  common,  it  is  misleading.  The  rights  of 
British  subjects  vary  greatly.  Englishmen  or  Canadians,  sub- 
jects in  the  crown  colonies,  British  Indians,  members  of  the 
native  races  in  South  Africa,  are  examples  of  British  subjects 
whose  rights  differ  widely  from  one  another.  Peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  women,  Kaffirs,  though  they  may  be  British 
subjects,  enjoy  only  restricted  rights.  They  all  wear  their 
rue  with  a  difference.  No  one  supposes  that  all  British  sub- 
jects are  equal  as  regards  their  civil  and  political  rights,  and 
the  new-fangled  term  "British  citizen  "  is  objectionable  because 
it  suggests  such  an  equality.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
term  creeps  in  even  at  Imperial  Conferences,  where  people 
ought  to  speak  by  the  card,  it  is  to  be  recommended  only 
to  those  who  hold  with  Talleyrand  that  language  is  given  us 
to  conceal  thought. 

Under  the  republican  form  of  government,  "  citizen  "  is 
generally  used  to  mean  a  member  of  the  sovereign  people,  and 
in  popular  language  often  denotes  one  who  possesses  the  fran- 
chise. But,  even  in  the  United  States,  this  is  not  its  legal 
meaning,  for  minors  may  be  citizens  though  they  cannot  vote, 
and  women  may  be  citizens  of  a  state  which  confines  the  vote 
to  men.  The  American  Constitution  declares  that  "all  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  state  wherein  they  reside."    And  when  we  speak  of  a 
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''citizenof  the  world  "or  of  a  "citizen  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem " — expressions  for  which  there  is  good  warrant — political 
rights  are,  presumably,  not  connoted. 

But  while  the  introduction  of  new  phraseology  is  to  be 
deprecated,  the  discussion  itself  is  opportune  and  useful. 
There  is  much  haziness  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  rights,  and 
still  more  as  to  the  duties,  of  British  subjects,  and  it  is  always 
desirable  to  clarify  our  ideas  so  far  as  nature  permits.  In 
Canada  the  subject  is  particularly  appropriate,  for  there  is  a 
vague  feeling  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  political  develop- 
ments, and  the  problem  of  the  navy  has  brought  us  back  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed  to  examine  shortly 
wherein  British  nationality  consists,  and  what  rights  and  duties 
it  implies.  The  general  reader  does  not  need  to  be  dismayed, 
for  the  law  of  nationality  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel, 
which,  indeed,  in  these  sad  times  is  but  faint  praise. 

Nationality  is  a  status  which  the  law  imposes  on  persons 
at  their  birth,  and  sometimes  at  a  later  period  also  when 
people  change  their  original  nationality  and  become  natural- 
ized in  another  state.  When  lawyers  speak  of  a  status,  they 
mean  a  condition  to  which  certain  incidents  attach  by  law 
which  cannot  be  varied  by  the  agreement  of  parties.  If  a 
man  becomes  a  British  subject,  it  is  the  law  which  fixes  his 
rights  and  liabilities  in  that  character.  He  cannot  take  the 
rights  and  neglect  the  duties  or,  indeed,  vary  any  of  the  legal 
conditions.  So  marriage  is  a  status,  because  when  people  are 
married  they  have  certain  rights  and  duties  which  the  law 
determines.  They  cannot  agree  to  be  married  for  a  year,  or 
that  the  wife  shall  be  the  head  of  the  family.  Understandings 
of  this  kind  may  exist  de  facto,  but  the  law  will  not  lend  any 
aid  to  them.  Nationality  is  a  better  example  of  a  status  than 
marriage,  because  a  child  has  a  nationality  when  it  is  born, 
though  it  cannot  choose  where  it  shall  be  bom  or  whether  it 
shall  be  bom  at  all,  whereas  marriage  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
compulsory.  We  must  take  it  with  its  legal  incidents  if  we 
take  it  at  all,  but  we  may  escape  it  altogether.  So  self-evident 
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does  this  appear  that  it  makes  us  rub  our  eyes  to  find  eminent 
writers  maintain  that  nationality  rests  on  an  implied  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  subject.  In  a  claim  of  damages 
on  behalf  of  a  child  for  injuries  sustained  by  it  in  a  railway 
accident  before  its  birth,  the  Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench  held 
that  the  company  was  not  liable  because  they  had  made  no 
contract  with  the  child,  and  one  of  the  judges  said  "  in  law, 
in  reason,  in  the  common  language  of  mankind,  a  woman  is 
the  common  carrier  of  her  unborn  child  and  not  a  railway 
company."  Whether  the  company  might  have  been  held 
liable  apart  from  contract  is  another  question,  but  the  case 
brings  home  to  us  the  moral  that  an  unborn  child  cannot 
make  a  contract,  and  consequently  that  it  cannot  agree  to  be 
born  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman. 

The  fundamental  problems  of  nationality  are  three:  (1) 
What  persons  are  members  of  the  state,  how  do  they  become 
such,  and  how  may  they  cease  to  be  members  of  it?  (2)  What 
is  the  position  of  those  who  are  within  a  state  but  do  not 
belong  to  it?  (3)  What  claim  has  the  state  upon  members  of 
these  two  classes,  respectively? 

If  we  were  discussing  nationality  in  general,  the  most  con- 
venient term  for  the  members  of  the  state  would  be ''nation- 
als," because  all  states  do  not  call  their  members  by  the  same 
name.  But  from  the  domestic  point  of  view  it  is  best  to  de- 
note the  members  of  the  state  as  "British  subjects,"  a  time- 
honoured  name  which  can  still  stir  the  blood  like  the  Roman's 
civis  Roynanus  sum. 

The  first  question  then  is — Who  are  British  subjects  and 
how  do  they  become  such?  British  subjects  fall  into  four 
groups:  (1)  Natural-born  British  subjects  by  common  law. 
(2)  Natural-born  British  subjects  by  virtue  of  certain  stat- 
utes. (3)  British  subjects  by  naturalization.  (4)  Married 
women  and  minors,  who  have  become  British  subjects  as 
dependents. 

Group  one  comprises  all  persons  bom  within  the  King's 
dominions,  or,  as  the  venerable  phrase  ran,  "  within  the 
ligeance  of  the  King."     In  addition  to  children  actually  bom 
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in  British  territory,  the  common  law  admitted  as  British  sub- 
jects, though  born  abroad,  the  children  of  the  King,  the  child- 
ren of  British  ambassadors  abroad,  the  children  of  British 
soldiers  on  active  service  abroad,  and  children  born  on  British 
ships  on  the  high  seas.  In  the  last  case  the  reason  given  is 
that  a  ship  is  in  some  respects  like  a  floating  island  and  belongs 
to  the  state  whose  flag  it  carries.  Conversely  there  are 
one  or  two  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  child,  though  bom  on 
British  soil,  is  not  a  British  subject.  The  child  born  in  England 
to  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James  is  not  a  British  subject,  nor  is  a  child  born  on 
British  soil  to  a  foreign  soldier  who  belongs  to  an  invading 
force.  The  common  law  of  England  clung  with  the  utmost 
tenacity  to  the  principle  that  nationality  depended  on  birth- 
place and  not  on  parentage.  The  child  of  a  Chinaman  born 
on  British  territory  is  a  British  subject,  and  would  have  been 
so  considered  at  any  period  since  there  has  been  an  English 
law  of  nationality.  And,  until  the  common  law  was  changed 
by  statute,  the  child  of  an  English  father,  though  it  were  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  was  an  alien  if  it  was  born  abroad.  The 
reason  why  nationality  was  fixed  by  the  child's  birthplace 
rather  than  by  considerations  of  race  or  family  was  because 
in  England  and  in  Western  Europe  generally  the  law  of  nation- 
ality grew  out  of  feudalism.  The  sovereign  was  the  liege  lord, 
and  all  persons  born  in  his  dominions,  wherever  their  parents 
came  from,  were  born  under  his  protection  and  owed  him 
allegiance.  The  two  things,  protection  and  allegiance,  are 
correlative.  The  ancient  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  now 
long  superseded,  brings  out  very  clearly  the  feudal  idea.  The 
subject  swore  "to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  King  and  his 
heirs  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene 
honour,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended 
him,  without  defending  him  therefrom." 

But  the  old  writers  are  careful  to  explain  that  the 
subject's  duty  does  not  depend  on  his  taking  the  oath, 
but  is  a  duty  antecedent  to  any  promise.  "All  subjects 
are   equallj^  bounden    to    their   allegiance  as   if   they   had 
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taken  the  oath  because  it  is  written  by  the  finger  of  the 
law  in  their  hearts;  the  taking  of  the  corporal  oath  is  but 
an  outward  declaration  of  the  same."  In  all  this  we  must 
remember  that  when  we  speak  of  a  child  being  born  "  in  the 
territory,"  or  ''within  the  ligeance,"  such  expressions  in  no  way 
imply  birth  within  the  realm  of  England.  A  child  is  a  natural- 
bom  British  subject  if  it  is  born  within  any  of  the  dominions 
which  owe  obedience  to  the  crown.  It  is  obedience  to  the 
crown  and  not  to  parliament  which  is  essential.  So  long  as 
the  King  of  England  was,  by  various  titles,  actual  sovereign 
over  Gascony  or  Aquitaine,  children  bom  there  were  British 
subjects.  After  King  James  of  Scotland  came  to  the  English 
throne,  Scotsmen  were  British  subjects,  before  the  Act  of 
Union,  at  a  time  when  the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms 
were  quite  independent  of  each  other;  and  to-day  a  Chinaman 
bom  in  Hong  Kong  is  a  British  subject  throughout  the  Empire 
as  fully  as  an  Englishman  born  in  London  or  a  Canadian 
bom  in  Montreal.  This  is  the  underlying  fallacy  which 
vitiates  many  of  the  arguments  put  forward  for  "  Canadian 
nationality."  So  long  as  Canadians  are  subjects  of  the  King 
they  must  stand  or  fall  with  other  British  subjects,  however 
little  the  imperial  parliament  may  interfere  in  Canadian  affairs. 
The  second  group  consists  of  British  subjects  whose  right 
to  that  status  rests  on  certain  old  statutes.  The  old  rule  that 
birth  within  the  King's  dominions  was,  subject  to  the  few 
exceptions  which  have  been  explained,  essential  to  British 
nationality  came,  before  very  long,  to  be  regarded  as  too  rigor- 
ous. So  long  as  the  only  Englishmen  who  visited  the  con- 
tinent without  swords  in  their  hands  or  bows  at  their  backs 
were  a  few  traders,  not  likely  to  take  their  wives  with  them, 
the  risk  of  children  being  bom  abroad  to  English  fathers  was 
one  which  the  law  could  disregard.  But  when  communica- 
tions became  more  frequent,  and  wives  as  well  as  husbands 
crossed  the  narrow  seas,  it  was  felt  that  the  accident  of  birth 
abroad  ought  not  to  deprive  an  Englishman  of  his  rights. 
And  by  various  statutes,  of  which  the  earliest  was  25  Edward 
III.,  important  relaxations  of  the  rule  of  the  birthplace  were 
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introduced.  These  statutes  created  the  second  of  our  groups 
of  natural-born  British  subjects.  As  the  law  now  stands,  if 
a  child  is  born  abroad  whose  father  is  a  natural-born  British 
subject,  not  having  lost  his  nationality  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth,  the  child  is  likewise  considered  as  a  natural-born 
British  subject. 

And  further,  if  this  child  retains  its  nationality,  and 
becomes  in  time  a  father,  his  children  in  like  manner  are 
natural-bom  British  subjects.  There,  however,  the  statu- 
tory protection  stops.  In  order  that  a  child  born  abroad 
shall  be  British,  it  is  indispensable  that  either  its  father  or  its 
paternal  grandfather  should  have  been  born  upon  British  soil. 
The  only  way  in  which  nationality  can  be  retained  for  further 
generations  is  for  them  to  make  sure  that  they  are  born  in 
British  territory.  Let  us  suppose  an  English  family  settled 
in  France  for  three  generations.  The  grandfather  A.  was  bom 
in  England,  he  has  a  son  B.,  and  B.  has  a  son  C.  C.  is  a 
British  subject,  assuming  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
father  had  done  nothing  to  lose  British  nationality.  But  if 
C.  marries  and  wants  his  children  to  be  British  subjects,  his 
wife  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  born  on  British  soil.  Every 
year  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  cross  the  seas  with  this 
laudable  intent.  If  this  precaution  has  been  taken  a  new 
series  can  begin.  Thus,  to  return  to  the  illustration:  if  C.'s 
child  is  born  in  England  it  is  a  British  subject,  and  if  the 
child  is  a  boy  he  draws  in  such  a  strong  whiff  of  nationality 
with  his  first  breath  that  he  is  able  to  transmit  it  to  two 
generations  further. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  are  reckoning  without  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  the  exiles  live.  That  law  may  take  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  insist  on  claiming  as  its 
subjects  persons  born  on  its  soil  or  persons  who  have  resided 
there  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  case  we  have  supposed  C,  whose  father  was  born  in  France, 
would  be  claimed  by  the  French  law  as  a  Frenchman,  though 
A.  would  not  be  so  claimed  at  all,  nor  B.  if  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  retain  British  nationality.    For  the  French  law,  like 
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many  foreign  systems,  now  makes  nationality  depend  much 
more  upon  parentage  than  birthplace;  still,  the  son  born  in 
France  of  a  father  who  was  also  bom  there  is  counted  a  French- 
man. C.  will  therefore  be  both  an  Englishman  and  a  French- 
man, and  such  cases  of  what  is  called  "double  nationality"  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  The  practical  difficulties  arising 
from  this  ambiguity  of  status  are  got  over  by  the  comity  of 
nations.  If  the  state  in  which  a  man  resides  claims  him  as 
one  of  its  citizens,  the  other  state  which  has  a  claim  upon  him 
will  not  protect  him  in  the  country  of  his  residence.  In  the 
case  we  have  given  the  British  government,  though  bound  to 
regard  C.  as  a  British  subject  while  he  is  on  British  territory,  or 
anywhere  except  in  France,  would  not  interfere  to  protect 
him,  so  long  as  he  was  in  France,  against  any  obligation  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  French  law.  C,  for  example,  could 
not  avail  himself  of  his  British  nationality  to  escape  his  mili- 
tary service  in  France  if  he  were  caught  in  that  country. 
This  policy  is  followed  pretty  consistently  by  civihzed  nations, 
and  constant  friction  can  be  avoided  only  by  some  such  under- 
standing. 

The  third  group  of  British  subjects  consists  of  those  who 
have  become  so  by  naturalization.  The  conditions  of  natur- 
alization vary  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  everywhere 
one  of  them  is  that  the  alien  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
In  England  the  chief  qualification  is  five  years'  residence, 
while  in  Canada  residence  for  three  years  is  sufficient.  In 
regard  to  Canadian  naturalization  there  is  an  alleged  grievance 
to  which  attention  was  drawn  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  the 
last  Imperial  Conference.  An  alien,  naturalized  in  Canada, 
is  not,  it  is  said,  a  British  subject  except  while  he  is  on  Can- 
adian soil.  To  quote  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  "  In  Canada,  where 
we  receive  annually  at  the  present  time  some  hundred  thou- 
sand American  citizens  who  generally  take  out  letters  of 
naturalization  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so, 
we  are  in  this  condition:  those  hundred  thousand  American 
citizens  are  British  subjects  in  Canada,  but  if  they  come 
to  Great  Britain  they  are  still  American  citizens." 
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Professor  Westlake,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  living 
authority,  says  Sir  Wilfrid  is  in  error  as  to  this.  Mr.  West- 
lake's  opinion  is  that  a  subject  naturalized  in  Canada  has 
precisely  the  same  rights  as  a  subject  naturalized  in  England. 
But  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  wrong,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he 
errs  in  good  company.  His  view  of  the  matter  is  that  taken 
by  Sir  Francis  Piggott,  the  author  of  the  latest  work  on  nation- 
ality, and  it  is  that  which  has  been  accepted  for  many  years 
at  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices.  If  a  naturalized  Canadian 
applies  for  a  passport,  he  receives  one  which  contains  a  state- 
ment that  he  is,  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  a  British  colonial 
subject  by  naturalization,  and  is  only  entitled,  beyond  the 
limits  of  Canada,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  general  good 
offices  and  assistance  of  His  Majesty's  representatives  abroad. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  parliament  of 
Canada  cannot,  without  express  authority,  pass  laws  which 
operate  outside  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  this  case  the 
express  authority  is  at  least  doubtful.  For  a  different  reason, 
serious  doubts  exist  as  to  whether  a  British  subject,  made  so 
by  naturahzation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  British  subject 
abroad.  This  is  because  the  Imperial  Act  says  that  the 
naturalized  alien  shall  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  a  British  subject.  In  neither  case  is  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  the  statutes  by  any  means  certain,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  imperial  legislation  to 
remove  all  doubts  and  to  make  it  clear  that  a  British  subject 
anywhere  is  a  British  subject  everywhere.  In  one  regard, 
however,  this  principle  will  always  have  to  suffer  an  important 
restriction.  In  the  case  of  a  natural-born  British  subject, 
unless  he  belongs  to  such  of  them  as  are  born  on  foreign  soil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  claims  of  another  country 
to  his  allegiance.  But  when  a  man  is  naturalized  he  exchanges 
one  country  for  another,  and  his  original  country  may  not 
be  willing  to  lose  him.  This  difficulty  is  got  over  by  a  com- 
promise. The  applicant  does  not  need  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence of  the  consent  of  his  former  sovereign  to  his  expatria- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  or  Canadian  govern- 
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ment,  which  admits  him  to  the  status  of  a  British  subject, 
will  not  protect  him  within  the  limits  of  his  old  country  unless 
by  its  law  or  by  a  treaty  he  has  ceased  to  belong  to  it.  The 
naturalized  alien  crosses  the  frontier  of  his  former  state  at 
his  own  risk  if  by  its  law  he  is  still  reckoned  among  its  citizens. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  on  American  soil  many  thousands  of 
American  citizens,  some  of  them  bearing  Anglo-Saxon  names, 
though  by  no  means,  necessarily,  coming  from  ''Anglo- 
Saxony,"  to  use  Mr.  Dooley's  happy  phrase,  who  cannot 
return  to  the  country  of  their  origin  because  thej^  have  evaded 
their  military  service  there. 

The  fourth  group  of  British  subjects  consists  of  certain 
persons  who  become  subjects  as  satellites,  if  that  expression 
may  be  permitted.  Any  woman  who  marries  a  British  subject 
becomes  thereby  a  British  subject  herself,  and  if  an  alien  who 
becomes  a  British  subject  by  naturalization  has  minor  children 
the  children  become  British  subjects  also,  if  they  become 
resident  in  the  territory.  If,  for  example,  an  American  citizen 
who  desires  to  become  naturalized  in  Canada  has  a  son  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  son  prefers  to  remain  an  American, 
he  can  do  so  by  not  living  with  his  father  during  the  rest  of 
his  minority.  Our  enumeration  of  British  subjects  for  the 
present  purpose  is  now  complete,  and  incidentally  we  have  had 
to  glance  at  the  question  of  how  a  British  subject  may  lose 
that  status. 

Expatriation  is  now  so  common  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
how  new  a  thing  it  is.  Until  1870  the  law  was,  ''once  an 
Englishman  always  an  Englishman."  By  the  common  law  of 
England  nationality  was  indelible,  except  by  a  private  Act 
of  Parliament:  Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam.  A  man's  nation- 
ahty  clung  to  him  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus  upon  Hercules,  not 
to  be  torn  off.  His  allegiance  was,  as  Blackstone  puts  it, 
^'  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  cannot  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or 
altered  by  an>  change  of  time,  place,  or  circumstance;"  or, 
as  it  was  expressed  in  an  old  case,  "  Ligeance  and  faith  and 
truth  which  are  her  members  and  parts  are  quaUties  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man  and  cannot  be  circumscribed  within 
the  predicament  of  ubi,'' 
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Autres  temps  autres  mceurs:  now-a-days,  by  the  law  of 
almost  all  civilized  peoples,  a  man  who  leaves  his  country  can 
change  his  allegiance,  if  not  as  easily  as  his  coat,  at  least  with- 
out much  difficulty.  Among  the  great  nations,  I  think  Russia 
is  the  only  one  which  stands  on  the  old  ways  and  refuses  to 
admit  that  her  natural-born  subjects  can  lose  their  nationality. 
The  almost  universal  abandonment  of  the  old  rule  of  perpetual 
allegiance  has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  great  emi- 
gration from  Europe  to  America.  The  United  States,  flinging 
wide  her  doors  to  receive  a  motley  crowd  of  exiles  from  every 
shore,  scouted  the  idea  that  her  new  children  could  have  any 
duties  to  the  country  they  had  left.  While  Europe  still  pro- 
claimed that  nationality  was  indestructible,  America  asserted 
that  a  man  had  a  natural  right  to  change  his  country.  This  is 
declared  roundly  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1868,  "  Whereas  the  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and 
inherent  right  of  all  people  indispensable  to  the  enjo5Tnent  of 
the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It 
is  perhaps  significant  of  the  versatility  of  our  neighbours  that 
long  after  their  government  had  claimed  for  the  subjects  of 
other  countries  an  unlimited  right  of  expatriation,  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  by  American  law  an  American  citizen  could 
expatriate  himself.  England  and  the  United  States  wrangled 
over  the  question  of  expatriation  for  about  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  but  in  the  end  the  logic  of  events  was  too  strong  and 
England  had  to  accept  the  American  view  that  a  man's 
allegiance  could  be  changed. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  position  of  those 
persons  who  are  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  either  as  casual 
visitors  or  as  permanent  residents,  but  are  not  included  among 
its  subjects  or  citizens.  Their  proper  name  is  aliens.  Under 
some  legal  systems,  aliens  may  continue  to  reside  in  a  state 
for  several  generations  without  being  claimed  as  subjects. 
But,  as  has  been  explained  already,  this  is  not  so  under  our  law. 
With  us  the  children  of  an  alien,  if  born  in  British  territory, 
will  be  British  subjects,  but  if  by  the  law  of  their  father's 
country  they  are  also  subjects  of  his  state,  they  can  at  majority 
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declare  in  a  statutory  manner  their  intention  to  cease  to  be 
British  subjects,  and  the  law  will  give  effect  to  such  a  declar- 
ation. If  the  child  of  a  non-naturalized  alien  happens  to  be 
born  abroad,  it  will  not  be  a  British  subject;  and  even  if  the 
father  of  a  child  born  abroad  was  an  alien  naturalized  in 
Canada,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  child  is  a  British  subject 
unless  the  father  was  in  Canada  wken  the  child  was  born. 
Suppose  a  German  naturalized  in  Canada  is  traveUing  in  the 
United  States  with  his  wife  when  the  child  is  born,  the  nation- 
ality of  the  child  is  extremely  doubtful.  For,  according  to  the 
view  of  many  authorities,  an  alien  naturalized  in  Canada  is  not 
a  British  subject,  except  so  long  as  he  is  on  Canadian  soil. 

In  regard  to  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  aliens,  delicate 
questions  arise.  International  trade  and  facility  of  communi- 
cation have  led  to  a  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  foreigners  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Western  world;  and  they  are  all  bound 
together  by  a  net-work  of  commercial  treaties  in  which  mutual 
freedom  of  access  for  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  states  is 
usually  stipulated.  But  apart  from  such  stipulations,  by  which 
it  may  have  restricted  its  freedom,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  every  state  has  an  absolute  right  to  exclude  such  aliens 
as  it  does  not  choose  to  admit;  or  to  admit  them  upon  any 
conditions  which  it  likes  to  impose.  And  every  state  can 
expel  from  its  territory  aliens  already  admitted  if  it  does  so 
in  the  manner  which  its  own  law  prescribes.  Moreover,  even 
when  a  state  grants  naturalization  to  an  alien,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  by  the  law  of  that  state  that  this  implies 
the  grant  of  rights  of  franchise.  For  the  state  can  provide 
that  certain  classes  of  its  subjects,  whether  by  birth  or  natur- 
alization, shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  as  has  been  done  in 
British  Columbia  in  regard  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  British 
subjects. 

The  legal  position  of  aliens  in  British  territory,  and  indeed 
in  all  civilized  countries,  has  undergone  a  profound  change. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  the  disabilities  of  various 
kinds  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  old  law.  In  Eng- 
land, for  example,  a  considerable  source  of   crown  revenue 
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used  to  consist  in  the  escheated  estates  of  aUens  who  could 
not  hold  real  property,  or  transmit  it  to  others.  But  as  far 
as  rights  of  property  are  concerned,  almost  all  the  disabilities 
of  aliens  have  been  removed.  The  only  one  of  a  serious 
nature  which  remains  is  that  an  alien  cannot  hold  the  whole 
or  part  of  a  British  ship,  but  this  difficulty  is  overcome 
pretty  easily  because  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  alien  being 
a  shareholder  in  a  company  which  holds  ships.  But  any 
ordinary  trading  company,  whether  it  owns  ships  or  not, 
which  is  incorporated  under  the  law  of  Canada  or  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  must  have  a  majority  of  its  directors 
who  reside  in  Canada  and  are  British  subjects. 

Political  rights,  as  distinguished  from  rights  of  property, 
cannot  clearly  be  enjoyed  by  aliens,  for  they,  ex  hypothesi, 
are  not  members  of  the  body  politic.     An  alien  cannot  be  a 
legislator  or  a  town  councillor,  or  vote  for  those  who  hold 
such  offices.     Nor  in  the  province  of  Quebec  has  he  the  neces- 
sary quality  to  raise  the  question  whether  an  alderman  is 
entitled  to  his  seat  in  a  town  council.     He  cannot  be  an  advo- 
cate or  a  notary,  nor,  apparently,  a  tutor  or  a  curator.     Nor 
can  he  serve  on  a  jury,  a  disability  which  in  all  probability 
causes  him  little  regret.     He  must  obey  the  laws  while  he  lives 
among  us,  for  it  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
foreigner  gave  him  the  right  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 
It  is  not  in  regard  to  his  rights,  but  to  his  duties,  that  an  alien 
is  in  an  inferior  position.     According  to  the  general  rule  of 
international  law  an   alien  cannot  be  called  upon  to  defend 
the  state,  at  least  against  a  civilized  enemy,  though  he  may  be 
required  to  lend  his  aid  against  brigands  or  savages.     During 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans  alien  citizens  were  requi- 
sitioned for  its  defence ;  but  several  foreign  governments  pro- 
tested that  it  was  a  breach  of  international  law  to  call  upon 
their  subjects  in  this  way.     Our  law  seems  to  go  further  than 
the  laws  of  most  countries,  for  the  Militia  Act  says  that  the 
governor-general  may  require  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Can- 
ada capable  of  bearing  arms  to  serve  in  the  case  of  a   levee  en 
masse.     This  leads  to  the  last  point  to  be  noticed;  namely, 
what   claim  has  the   state  upon  its  subjects?    The  inherent 
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power  of  the  state  to  call  upon  all  its  male  subjects  to  bear 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  conmion wealth  has  never  been 
disputed.  By  our  Canadian  statute  all  male  inhabitants,  not 
specially  exempted,  who  are  British  subjects,  and  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  60,  are  liable  for  service  in  the  militia.  It  was 
determined  very  early  that  the  liability  of  a  British  subject 
to  defend  his  country  was  not  confined  to  service  within  the 
realm.  As  Lord  Coke  expresses  it,  "  The  subjects  of  England 
are  bound  by  their  ligeance  to  go  with  the  King  in  his  wars 
as  well  within  the  realm  as  without.  And  therefore  we  daily 
see  that  when  either  Ireland  or  any  other  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  be  infested  with  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  King 
of  England  sendeth  his  subjects  out  of  England,  and  his  sub- 
jects out  of  Scotland  also,  into  Ireland  for  the  withstanding 
or  suppressing  of  the  same,  t  o  the  end  his  rebels  may  feel  the 
swords  of  either  nation.  And  so  may  his  subjects  of  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  Isle  of  Man,  etc.,  be  commanded  to  make  their  swords 
good  against  either  rebel  or  enemy,  as  occasion  shall  be  offered. 
Whereas  if  natural  ligeance  of  the  subjects  of  England  should 
be  local,  that  is,  confined  within  the  realm  of  England  or 
Scotland,  etc.,  then  were  they  not  bound  to  go  out  of  the 
continent  of  the  realm  of  England  or  Scotland,  etc." 

If  Coke  had  been  writing  in  1912,  instead  of  in  1608,  he 
would  have  chosen  his  illustrations  from  dominions  greater 
than  the  Isle  of  Man  or  Guernsey.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
water  has  run  down  the  St.  Lawrence  since  1608.  No  one 
would  now  suggest  that  the  great  self-governing  dominions  of 
the  crown  could  be  compelled  against  their  will  to  engage  in 
war.  As  a  matter  of  constitutional  theory,  their  armies,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  their  navies,  mus  t  be  at  the  disposal 
of  their  own  governments.  It  is  not  important  to  discuss 
whether  there  is  a  legal  duty  on  their  part  to  defend  the  Em- 
pire, for  in  any  case  its  performance  could  not,  and  would 
not,  be  enforced.  But,  pace  Mr.  Ewart,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
dominions,  and  Canada  in  particular,  can  have  it  both  ways. 
Their  people  either  belong  to  the  Empire  or  not.  If  they  do 
it  is  their  moral  duty  to  defend  its  existence  against  all  comers. 
They  cannot  be  British  subjects  without  the  duties  of  British 
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subjects.  If  there  are  Canadians  who  imagine  that  they  could 
stand  neutral  in  a  war  in  which  England  was  fighting  for  its 
life,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  enemy  would  make  short  workj 
of  such  pretensions. 

An  Empire  which  is  not  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending its  own  existence,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Rights  and  duties  are  correlative  in  1912  as  much  as  they 
were  in  1608.  There  are  some  organisms  of  so  rudimentary 
a  kind  that  they  have  neither  heart  nor  brain,  and  that  one 
part  of  them  is  indifferent  to  what  happens  to  any  other  part. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  the  British  Empire  is  an  organism 
of  this  very  low  class.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  old  lawyers 
who  expressed  in  terms  of  feudal  allegiance  the  primary  duty 
of  the  subject  came  much  nearer  to  the  essence  of  things. 
Their  language  is  archaic  but  it  expresses  an  eternal  truth. 
If  the  British  Empire  has  any  reality  about  it  at  all,  it  must 
involve  the  duty  of  British  subjects  to  defend  it.  As  Black- 
stone  says,  the  name  and  the  form  of  allegiance  "  are  derived 
to  us  from  our  Gothic  ancestors,"  but  the  thing  itself,  the 
substantial  part  of  it,  is  founded  in  reason  and  the  nature  of 
government.  The  subject^s  duty  to  defend  his  country  is  not 
created  by  law  but  is  antecedent  to  law,  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
put  it  in  that  way,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature.  This  was 
admirably  explained  in  quaint  language  in  Calvin's  case.  "The 
law  of  nature  is  that  which  God  at  the  time  of  creation  of  the 
nature  of  man  infused  into  his  heart  for  his  preservation  and 
direction,  and  this  is  lex  oeterna,  the  moral  law,  called  also  the 
law  of  nature.  And  by  this  law,  written  with  the  finger  of 
God  in  the  heart  of  man,  were  the  people  of  God  a  long  time 
governed  before  the  law  was  written  by  Moses,  who  was  the 

first  reporter  or  writer  of  law  in  the  world By  this  law 

of  nature  is  the  faith,  ligeance,  and  obedience  of  the  subject 
due  to  his  Sovereign  or  superior." 

The  phraseology  may  be  coloured  with  feudahsm  but  the 
principle  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  So  long  as  separate 
nations  exist,  the  subjects  of  each  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
their  existence.  In  Europe  we  are  at  every  turn  painfully 
reminded  of  this  primary  duty.     Canada  has  for  many  years 
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led  a  charmed  life.  No  living  Canadian  remembers  hearing  a 
shot  fired  within  her  wide  boundaries  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  sense  of  profound  security  has  stolen 
over  the  land,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  people  who  want  to  live 
at  peace  to  believe  that  they  are  exposed  to  any  danger. 
They  are  inclined  to  argue  that  no  invader  could  occupy  so 
vast  a  territory,  and  this  is  true  enough.  But  in  modern 
warfare  the  enemy  who  seizes  the  great  centres  of  a  nation's 
life  has  the  country  at  his  mercy.  If  London  could  be  seized 
and  held  by  an  invading  force  how  long  could  England  hold 
out?  Canada  has  not  perhaps  quite  the  same  vital  interest 
in  the  safety  of  Ottawa,  and  there  have  been  times  when  its 
occupation  by  an  enemy  might  have  been  tolerated.  But  I  do 
not  think  any  Canadian  would  contemplate  with  equanimity 
the  sack  of  Montreal,  or  even  of  Toronto.  At  any  rate,  before 
we  dismiss  as  fantastic  the  idea  of  foreign  invasion,  it  will  be 
wise  to  consult  the  experts,  naval  and  military,  whose  business 
it  is  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  such  things.  We  cannot 
escape  danger  by  hiding  our  heads  in  the  snow  any  more  than 
the  ostrich  can  by  burying  its  head  in  the  sand. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  public  opinion  will  no  longer  tolerate  wars  between 
so-called  civilized  nations.  If  they  were  really  civilized,  war 
would  be  impossible  now.  I  believe  also  that  the  inex- 
pressible folly  of  the  present  system  is  realized  more  clearly 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  immense  service 
to  humanity  by  rousing  public  sentiment  throughout  the 
world.  There  must  be  in  every  country  a  large  and  in- 
creasing body  of  people  who  agree  with  Mr.  Angell  that  it 
is  a  great  illusion  to  suppose  that  nations  become  rich  and 
great  by  wars,  and  that  the  enormous  waste  of  money  on 
armies  and  "  Dreadnoughts  "  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  But 
while  this  work  of  arousing  the  public  conscience  proceeds, 
Canada  cannot  afford,  any  more  than  her  neighbours,  to  leave 
her  shores  open  to  attack. 

F.  P.  Walton 
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DEMOCRACY  is  not  so  cock-sure  of  itself  as  it  was  in 
the  first  flush  of  its  youth,  when  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury also  was  young.  In  these  latter  days  his  giantship  is 
going  somewhat  crest-fallen,  stalking  with  less  unconscion- 
able strides.  Whilst  the  business  was  to  pull  down  what 
our  fathers  found  to  be  good  and  useful,  democracy  succeeded 
admirably.  Now  that  all  is  levelled,  hope  has  given  way  to 
perplexity,  and  glee  to  stupid  amazement. 

Those  panaceas  which  were  vaunted  as  the  sovereign 
remedies  for  all  human  ills  have  had  fair  trial.  Equality  was 
proclaimed,  yet  the  few  are  masters  and  the  many  serve;  and 
this  service  is  not  more  tolerable,  which  is  rendered  to  the 
steam  engine  and  the  machine,  those  monsters  which  we  have 
created  for  our  own  oppression.  As  a  result  of  this  indus- 
trial development  by  which  all  were  to  have  equal  opportunity, 
the  factory  worker  in  a  modern  city  is  more  miserable  than  a 
Macedonian  shepherd,  and  less  efficient  than  a  Chinese  peasant. 
All  human  skill  is  expended  upon  the  construction  of  machines, 
and  none  is  left  for  the  making  of  those  things  which  the 
machine  makes  so  badly.  Fraternity  has  accomplished  its 
perfect  work  in  those  brotherhoods  of  whose  principles  the 
Messrs.  Macnamara  have  constituted  themselves  the  expon- 
ents in  America,  and  Messrs.  Potaud  and  Pouget  in  France. 
By  freeing  themselves  outwardly,  men  have  limited  them- 
selves inwardly.  They  have  gained  the  whole  world;  they 
have  acquired  liberty  and  sacrificed  their  inner  freedom. 
Liberty  has  turned  out  to  be  what  the  Germans  call  a  wind- 
egg.  There  are  yet  slave-drivers,  and  the  drivers  themselves 
are  slaves. 

Each  failure  brought  forth  new  remedies.  When  the 
franchise  turned  out  to  be  ineffective,  more  voters  were  added 
to  the  list.     When  it  was  found  that  voters  were  capable  of 
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being  intimidated,  the  secret  ballot  was  invented,  so  that  a 
man  might  vote  as  if  he  were  committing  a  crime;  and  the 
secret  ballot  has  come  to  be  the  source  of  all  political  corrup- 
tion, since  a  man  may  commit  an  act  of  treachery  against  his 
principles  from  which  he  would  shrink  if  all  the  world  were 
there  to  see.  A  corporation  can  venture  to  control  the  votes 
of  its  employees  under  cover  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 
If  it  were  known  that  these  men  voted  unanimously,  then 
there  would  be  proof  where  now  there  is  only  suspicion;  and 
no  corporation  which  is  dependent  upon  the  public  for  its 
profits  could  venture  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  politics. 
With  open  voting  the  men  would  be  free  and  the  corporation 
would  be  shackled.  None  but  a  government  can  aJBford  to 
play  the  part  of  the  tyrant  and  dismiss  its  employees  for  the 
free  exercise  of  their  franchise. 

Next,  education  was  tried,  and  it  was  found  useful  in 
freeing  men  from  the  necessity  of  doing  useful  work,  although 
it  made  them  more  capable  of  suffering  from  the  work  which 
they  did.  It  ministered  to  laziness,  and  crippled  craftsman- 
ship by  withdrawing  from  handiwork  all  those  who  had  a 
certain  facility  in  reading  and  remembering  what  is  contained 
in  books.  It  produced  inefficient  workmen  and  gave  a  kind 
of  education  which  is  worse  than  no  education  at  all.  When 
failure  was  encountered  along  this  line  of  march  a  departure 
was  made  into  industrial  education  instead  of  a  frank'  retreat, 
but  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  discover  that  trades 
cannot  be  taught  so  casually  as  that.  A  trade  must  be 
learned  for  its  own  sake  and  not  under  the  delusion  that  it  is 
being  acquired  for  some  ulterior  purpose  of  education. 

Democracy  has  come  to  an  impasse  because  it  can  find 
no  one  to  do  its  work  on  the  terms  which  it  imposes;  and  the 
assumption  is  quite  unwarranted  that  a  mass  of  men  will 
automatically  transact  its  business  and  regulate  its  public 
affairs  by  the  mere  calling  of  itself  a  democracy.  It  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  all  the  people  that  they  should  be  gov- 
erned well.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  so  many  persons  that  the 
people  should  be  governed  badly  that  enough  persons  are 
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always  found  to  provide  bad  government.  Democracies  have 
always  governed  themselves  badly,  and  when  they  appear 
not  to  have  done  so  it  has  turned  out  that  they  were  not 
democracies  at  all. 

Democracy  demands  equality,  but  none  can  be  found  to 
work  for  it  on  those  terms,  because  they  run  counter  to  that 
deep  instinct  which  is  the  motive  of  all  human  endeavour, 
namely,  the  desire  for  immortality.  Men  are  immortal  so 
long  as  they  are  remembered,  and  they  are  not  content  to 
remain  in  the  forgetfu'ness  which  equality  imposes.  They 
strive  for  preeminence  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
crowd  so  that  for  a  little  time  they  may  be  spared  from  the 
waters  of  oblivion.  This  desire  to  escape  the  common  fate, 
to  preserve  the  personality,  lies  at  the  back  of  all  human 
performance,  whether  it  be  the  futility  of  the  child  who  writes 
his  name  on  the  sand,  the  author  who  pesters  a  publisher  to 
publish  a  book,  or  the  conqueror  who  founds  a  dynasty. 
This  remembrance  can  only  be  achieved  by  domnat'on,  and 
the  desire  to  domineer  is  shared  equally  by  good  and  bad  alike. 
In  democracy  bad  men  get  to  the  surface  plentifully  and 
easily,  because  their  methods  are  ruthless  and  their  natures 
coarse,  whilst  the  good  are  forgotten  or  turn  from  public  life 
to  seek  renown  in  private  enterprise  or  in  personal  pleasure. 
Hopeless  of  the  future  they  become  indifferent  to  the  present. 

It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  fantastic  in 
the  idea  of  democracy,  since  a  company  of  heathen  Hellenes 
who  occupied  the  shores  of  Attica  really  did  accomplish 
something  under  that  form  of  government,  and  a  com- 
pany of  Englishmen,  amongst  whom  Christianity  had  been 
pushed  to  its  logical  extreme  of  Puritanism,  who  found 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  eventually  grew 
into  a  community  known  as  the  United  States.  But  Athens 
at  its  best  contained  a  dozen  frank  slaves  to  each  freeman,  and 
was  ruled  by  a  child.  ''  For,'  said  Themistocles,  "  I  rule 
Athens;  my  wife  rules  me;  and  our  child  rules  its  mother." 
These  Athenians  sat  with  Greek  cheerfulness  behind  their 
ramparts  for  three  years  and  watched  their  territories  being 
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ravaged  up  to  the  gates  of  Athens;  and  when  a  century 
afterwards  a  daring  citizen  urged  them  to  abandon  the  theatre 
and  attend  to  their  navy  and  fleet,  their  only  answer  was  to 
make  terms  with  PhiHp  the  invader.  And  all  this  happened 
before  there  was  any  other  obvious  sign  of  decay  than  the 
appearance  of  art,  an  omen  which  happily  has  not  yet  lifted 
itself  up  upon  the  horizon  of  these  two  American  democracies. 
In  New  England  the  worst  retort  which  Governor  Winthrop 
cou^d  hurl  at  those  who  desired  to  share  in  the  government 
was  that  their  proposals  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  demo- 
cracy. 

The  truth  is  that  democracy  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world 
and  we  are  making  trial  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Up  to  the 
present  it  pretended  to  govern  itself,  but  that  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  was  so  understood  by  those  whoTmade  it. 
No  respectable  citizen  of  New  York  or  of  Philadelphia,  at 
least  up  to  five  years  ago,  was  so  simple-minded  as  to  believe 
that  he  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  municipal 
regulations,  state  enactments,  or  national  laws  under  which 
he  lived.  All  public  business  was  transacted  by  a  band  of 
aliens  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  troublesome  business 
in  return  for  such  compensation  as  they  might  choose  to 
assign  to  themselves. 

For  government  is  a  troublesome  business  and  brings 
less  reward,  and  certainly  less  gratitude,  than  any  other  form 
of  human  activity.  Few  politicians  die  rich,  and  many 
end  up  in  gaol.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  which  people 
dislike  so  much  as  governing  themselves.  They  must  be 
excited  before  they  will  take  any  interest  whatever.  The 
memories  of  old  warfare  must  be  invoked.  Electors  must  be 
arrayed  in  "  camps,"  and  they  would  forget  which  camp  they 
belong  to  if  it  were  not  for  the  "  party  banners."  Candidates 
are  "  standard-bearers,"  an  election  is  a  "  campaign,"  the 
district  is  the  "field,"  the  head  man  is  a  "leader,"  and 
there  are  "  battle  cries,"  "  slogans,"  "  issues,"  and  "  mani- 
festos." The  electors  swear  "  allegiance,"  and  the  leaders 
"  nail  their  colours  "  to  the  weather-cock. 
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These  patriots  find  tffeir  chief  difficulty  with  unauthor- 
ized persons  who  will  persist  in  breaking  into  the  ranks  and 
leading  the  people  captive  by  protesting  that  they  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  public  good.  These  sentimental  busy- 
bodies  are  warned  off  by  the  cry  that  politics  is  a  mean  and 
dirty  business,  that  it  is  only  tolerable  to  men  of  experience 
whose  hides  have  been  toughened  by  practice  from  their 
youth  up.  They  are  warned,  too,  that  an  election  is  an  ex- 
pensive affair,  that  voters  expect  to  be  bought,  and  that  the 
electorate  is  controlled  by  an  organization  which  must  be 
enquired  of  and  appeased.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  a 
slander  of  the  people  to  persuade  a  candidate  to  submit  to 
blackmail,  for  votes  cannot  be  bought  and  the  electorate 
cannot  be  bribed.  But  the  money  which  is  spent  serves  the 
useful  purpose  of  keeping  the  '^  organization  "  together,  and 
so  makes  democratic  government  possible. 

This  dislike  of  governing  themselves  is  especially  well 
seen  amongst  the  people  of  England.  The  task  of  leading 
the  Conservatives  is  left  to  a  Scotchman  who  was  born  in 
Canada;  their  last  leader  was  at  least  half  Scotch;  and  their 
most  successful  leader  for  a  century  was  a  Jew.  Upon  the 
other  side  the  protagonist  of  the  Liberals  is  a  Welshman, 
and  the  Irish  are  compelled  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  holding  the  balance  between  the  two  parties. 

For  a  century  democracy  has  moved  by  sheer  force  of 
inertia.  Government  simply  could  not  stand  still,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  the  old  forces  under  new  names.  In  the 
southern  states  the  negroes  voted,  but  the  master  counted  the 
votes.  In  the  northern  states  the  electors  were  left  free  to  vote  as 
they  pleased :  it  was]easier  to  "deal  with  the  representative  than 
with  the  people.  In  England  the  squire  was  still  the  squire, 
and  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  votes,  that  was  a  whim  which 
must  be  humoured.  In  the  German  Reichstag  there  are  at 
this  day  eight  distinct  factions,  as  Germans  do  not  appear  to 
be  born  liberals  or  conservatives,  republicans  or  democrats. 
These  factions  destroy  one  another,  and  so  allow  the  king 
to  declare,  ''  I  shall  follow  the  path  of  the  mighty  dead  just 
as  my  grandfather  did." 
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It  is  only  in  France  that  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  had 
free  play.  The  old  order  perished  utterly  when  the  heads  of 
those  who  had  governed  from  time  immemorial  fell  beneath 
the  knife.  It  has  taken  more  than  a  hundred  years  for  demo- 
cracy to  accomplish  its  perfect  work.  The  result  is  well 
described  by  a  recent  writer  upon  these  pages:  "  France  has 
arrived  at  a  point  when  her  finest  spirits  turn  away  from 
public  life,  leaving  its  emoluments  to  the  self-advertiser  and 
the  unscrupulous.  Sensational  crimes,  political  squabbles, 
and  financial  scandals,  dominate  the  attention  of  the  enorm- 
ous majority.  A  strike  is  cause  enough  for  many  otherwise 
reasonable  people  to  cry  out '  nous  sommes  perdus,'  for  others 
to  demand  a  saviour  of  any  sort,  a  king,  a  dictator,  an  exe- 
cutioner, a  pope.  The  conception  of  men's  rights  is  fading, 
— the  reign  of  fear  has  begun.'* 

In  England  the  pretence  of  democratic  government  came 
to  an  end  and  real  democracy  began  a  few  months  ago,  when 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  destroyed  and  all  au- 
thority was  centred  in  a  single  chamber.  For  good  or  ill 
the  House  of  Lords  has  had  at  least  an  equal  share  with 
the  Commons  in  the  government  o  England.  The  families 
composing  it  have,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  the  personnel 
of  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  and  the  diplomatic  service. 
By  the  Parliament  Bill  the  people  of  England  have,  for  good 
or  ill,  deprived  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  estate  as 
trenchantly  as  if  the  bloody  knife  of  revolution  had  been 
employed,  unless  indeed  the  House  of  Commons  should  prove 
an  exception  to  the  universal  experience  that  the  career  of 
all  purely  democratic  assemblies  is  one  of  automatic  and 
progressive  degradation. 

There  is  a  principle  of  commerce,  known  as  Gresham's 
law,  which  applies  as  closely  to-day  as  when  it  was  propounded 
by  the  financier  of  Elizabeth's  time,  whose  name  it  bears. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  law,  when  two  media  of  different 
value  circulate  on  equal  terms  the  baser  inevitably  drives  out 
its  more  precious  rival.  This  principle  applies  with  equal 
cogency  to  political  life.     Bad  manners  under  certain  cir- 
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cumstances  are  worse  than  bad  morals,  and  it  is  a  complete 
delusion  that  an  ill-mannered  person  is  necessarily  a  good 
man.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  ill-mannered  persons  it 
requires  to  make  an  assembly  revolting  to  decent  and 
civilized  men.  Such  a  person  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
people.  He  drives  their  champions  from  the  field  by 
the  disgust  which  he  inspires,  and  accomplishes  by  base- 
ness what  no  amount  of  courage  even  in  a  bad 
cause  could  effect.  Force  in  debate  all  admit  and  admire, 
but  it  demands  a  nice  sense  of  honour  if  force  is  not  to  pass 
over  into  brutality  and  from  that  to  mere  brutishness.  As 
place  in  these  assemblies  becomes  less  honourable  it  becomes 
less  desirable,  until  at  length  members  have  to  be  paid  for 
enduring  the  ignominy  of  serving  in  them.  As  in  France  the 
finer  spirits  turn  away  from  public  life;  and  as  in  the  United 
States,  men  of  means  content  themselves  with  making  them- 
selves richer,  so  that  a  rich  country  is  governed  eventually 
by  poor  men  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  make  themselves 
rich. 

In  Canada,  also,  democracy  is  an  appearance  rather  than 
a  reality,  and  we  have  not  yet  witnessed  its  full  operation. 
We  have  been  deprived  of,  or  saved  from,  that  experience  by 
an  imperium  in  imperio  which  we  have  created  for  ourselves. 
This  instrument  of  government  came  into  being  as  a  result 
of  our  fiscal  policy  whereby  the  taxing  power  of  the  govern- 
ment is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  persons 
who  are  at  once  the  richest  and,  therefore,  the  most  honoured 
and  influential  members  of  the  community.  Their  stakes  in 
the  country  are  set  deep  and  wide  apart.  They  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees  whose  political  education  they 
provide  for  lest  anything  be  done  which  is  contrary  to  the 
established  order;  and  their  money  is  freely  at  the  disposal 
of  any  government  which  is  content  to  leave  things  as 
they  are. 

The  government  of  Canada  is  ''  practical."  It  has  some 
affinity  with  the  principles  by  which  a  joint-stock  company 
is  controlled.     The  premier  is  the  president.     He  is  elected  by 
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the  directors,  who  are  the  principal  shareholders  and  are  in 
possession  of  the  proxies.  The  provinces  are  the  subsidiary 
corporations.  Their  dividends  are  subsidies.  The  tax-payer 
is  the  minority  shareholder,  and  he  receives  the  polite  con- 
sideration which  is  accorded  to  the  owner  of  one  share  of  bank 
stock  who  asks  a  question  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
excellent  government  of  Canada,  then,  is  not  a  justification  of 
the  principles  of  democracy  but  rather  a  triumph  for  the 
methods  and  ethics  of  business. 

In  all  democracies  there  is  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  liberty 
which  they  have  achieved,  or  rather  which  they  have  inherited. 
The  present  generation  was  born  free;  and  their  liberty,  which 
was  not  acquired  at  a  high  price,  is  taken  for  granted,  as  if 
it  were  automatic  and  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  electric 
light,  a  water  supply,  or  travelling  by  railway.  For  the  sake 
of  getting  rid  of  disorder  the  people  are  willing  to  allow  their 
freedom  to  go  along  with  it.  This  disorder  first  became 
apparent  in  municipal  government  because  it  was  nearest  at 
hand.  In  the  United  States  it  was  notorious  forty  years  ago 
when  a  lazy,  unskilful  chairmaker,  named  Tweed,  looted  New 
York.  This  vulgar  rogue  with  two  associates  employed  demo- 
cracy to  strangle  itself;  they  had  the  city  at  their  feet  and 
before  the  orgy  was  over  it  had  cost  the  people  one  hundred 
and  sixty  million  dollars;  the  consolidated  debt  increased  by 
more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the  annual  expend- 
iture was  doubled. 

In  Philadelphia  the  performance  was  repeated,  although 
with  a  little  less  effrontery.  Civic  expenses  increased  at  the 
rate  of  three  million  dollars  a  year,  and  yet  the  citizens  were 
compelled  to  endure  inefficiency  and  waste,  filthy  streets, 
offensive  water,  and  brutal,  slovenly  management  of  their 
pubUc  affairs.  Not  one  city  in  the  United  States  escaped 
public  plunder.  Toll  was  levied  on  criminals;  money  was 
extorted  from  innocent  traders  as  the  price  of  immunity  from 
molestation,  and  lawful  corporations  were  subjected  to  black- 
mail as  the  price  of  protection.  The  poHce  force  became  an 
engine  of  oppression,  and  judges  sold  justice  as  a  farmer  sells 
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his  wares.  Even  in  the  civic  management  of  Montreal  demo- 
cracy broke  down  hopelessly. 

A  better  way  must  be  found,  and  government  by  commis- 
sion became  the  refuge  of  a  bewildered  people.  This  form  of 
government  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Galveston  plan  and  it 
was  adopted  originally  as  a  counsel  of  despair.  Its  adoption 
in  Galveston,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  was  due  to  a 
series  of  disasters.  In  1863  the  city  was  ruined  by  an  attack 
from  the  Federal  gun-boats;  in  1867  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  fell  victims  to  yellow  fever;  in  1885  the  city  was 
devastated  by  fire;  and  in  1900  a  storm  and  tidal  wave  des- 
troyed six  thousand  lives. 

To  meet  such  conditions  any  application  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  was  felt  to  be  hopeless.  The  first  hint  of  the 
new  remedy  came  from  Memphis,  where  a  receiver  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Federal  courts  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  city  in  the  interests  of  persons  holding  bonds  which  had 
been  issued  by  it.  The  next  city  to  adopt  the  plan  was  Hous- 
ton where  the  power  was  even  more  centralized.  Next  came 
Dallas,  then  Fort  Worth,  Waco,  and  other  cities  in  Texas. 
In  that  state  the  system  worked  so  well  that  there  was  a 
strong  movement  to  abolish  the  legislature  and  substitute  a 
commission  of  five  in  its  stead.  The  first  general  Act  by 
which  this  plan  of  government  might  be  applied  to  all  the 
cities  of  a  state  was  passed  by  the  Iowa  legislature  in  1907. 
Under  its  terms  any  city  having  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand  could  become  organized  upon  the  commission  plan 
if  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  presented  a  petition 
to  that  effect.  At  the  present  moment  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  cities  in  the  United  States  enjoy  that  form  of 
government. 

Two  years  ago  in  Montreal  the  power  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  aldermen  and  vested  in  a  commission  of  five 
controllers ;  and  a  few  days  ago  the  citizens  of  Ottawa  voted 
for  a  plan  by  which  they  are  to  abdicate  their  rights  as  free 
men  and  come  under  the  direct  control  of  a  paid  commission, 
partly  elected  by  themselves  and  partly  by  parliament.   Such  a 
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revulsion  from  self-government  occurring  in  the  capital  of 
Canada  is  significant.  The  inhabitants  have  witnessed  at  closest 
range  the  operation  of  parliament,  and  value  least  the  heritage 
of  representative  institutions. 

The  new  system  works  well  because  the  newly-elected 
commissioners  are  good  men.  When  bad  men  gain  control 
of  the  electoral  machinery,  as  they  did  before  and  will 
do  again  in  the  absence  of  unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  last  state  of  democracy  will  be  worse  than  the 
first,  because  democracy  has  stretched  out  its  neck  and  is  now 
only  waiting  for  some  tyrant  to  set  his  heel  upon  it  more 
ruthlessly  than  ever  before. 

In  Canada  commissions  for  various  purposes  have  been 
created,  and  they  work  so  well  that  when  any  fresh  difficulty 
arises  a  new  commission  is  invariably  proposed.  The  tariff 
has  always  been  a  troublesome  matter  in  Canadian  politics. 
Indeed  616,948  voters  at  the  last  election  signified  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  arrangement;  and  if  one  can 
judge  by  what  one  hears  they  are  not  silenced  by  the  result. 
Indeed  they  profess  themselves  as  being  ready  to  alter  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  the  first  occasion  that  arises.  This 
recalcitrancy  is  little  better  for  the  protected  industries  than 
a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  since  no  manufacturer  can  tell  what 
a  day  will  bring  forth,  and  he  is  loath  to  hazard  his  capital 
in  an  enterprise  which  is  protected  against  competition  only 
by  the  voters'  whim.  Therefore  we  can  understand  how 
important  it  is  to  them  that  the  tariff  should  be  taken  out  of 
politics  and  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  their  own  creation. 

There  is  nothing  which  touches  the  people  so  nearly  as 
the  tariff.  It  accompanies  them  in  their  going  out  and  coming 
in,  in  their  rising  up  and  lying  down.  It  also  determines 
whether  they  shall  lie  down  alone  and  hungry  or  with  a  com- 
panion and  well  filled;  and  the  course  of  the  human  race  in 
turn  depends  upon  that.  If,  then,  the  tariff  is  to  be  made  by 
a  commission,  I  fear  that  the  people  will  demand  some  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  it.  To  entrust  the  matter  to  those 
alone  who  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  duties  at  a  certain 
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height,  be  it  low  or  high,  will  appear  very  like  a  proposal  to 
entrust  to  the  tigers  the  privilege  of  making  the  game-laws. 

If  it  is  affirmed  that  this  power  can  only  be  properly 
exercised  by  a  commission,  then  it  is  fair  to  retort  that  every 
member  of  the  present  parliament  was  elected  as  a  tariff 
commissioner,  for  the  last  election  turned  entirely  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  trade.  To  hand  over  the  taxing  power  of  parliament  to 
a  commission  would  be  to  abdicate  all  the  virtue  which  there 
is  in  free  institutions,  and  the  people  will  not  voluntarily 
assent  to  that.  They  would  at  least  expect  to  be  informed 
who  the  commissioners  were  to  be,  who  was  to  appoint  them, 
and  what  was  the  extent  of  their  power.  Even  then  they 
might  not  be  quite  satisfied,  for  they  could  not  fail  to  remember 
that  in  1896  they  had  elected  a  parliament  which  was  pledged 
to  one  course  and  deliberately  adopted  another.  A  commis- 
sion clothed  with  any  authority  whatever  would  be  hard  to 
distinguish  from  those  men  who  in  the  Greek  colonies  were 
called  tyrants,  and  were  tyrants  just  in  proportion  to  their 
power. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  in  advance  of  the  event 
whether  the  proposal  is  good  or  bad,  until  we  are  informed 
what  the  full  terms  of  it  are.  Even  if  the  commission  is  not 
to  have  full  power  to  fix  tariffs,  it  will  have  the  support  of 
many  reasonable  men  who  look  upon  protection  as  an  act 
of  God  or  an  immutable  law  of  nature,  and  consider  that  the 
true  measure  of  it  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad.  The  men  appointed  would  then 
occupy  themselves  in  determining  what  that  difference  is,  and 
so,  they  say,  we  should  have  a  scientific  tariff.  From  this  it 
will  follow  that  the  more  incompetent  a  manufacturer  is  the 
higher  will  be  the  protection  which  is  accorded  him,  since  his 
incompetence  increases  his  costs.  The  commission  would  then 
have  to  enquire  not  alone  how  much  it  does  cost  to  produce  an 
article,  but  how  much  it  should  cost.  They  would  be  com- 
pelled to  determine  how  much  time  a  manufacturer  should 
spend  at  his  luncheon,  what  he  should  eat  and  drink,  how 
many  holidays  he  is  entitled  to,  how  he  should  comport  him- 
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self  at  home  and  disport  himself  abroad,  what  expenditure  he 
should  make  upon  his  family,  the  wages  which  he  pays  to  his 
employees,  and  how  they  in  turn  expend  the  money  they 
receive,  for  all  these  factors  enter  intimately  into  the  cost  of 
production. 

There  is  another,  and  perhaps  more  important,  matter 
which  would  fall  within  the  province  of  the  commission. 
That  is,  to  determine  the  amount  which  capital  is  fairly  entitled 
to  earn;  and  this  would  lead  to  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
capital,  to  ascertain  if  capital  is  a  tangible  thing  or  merely  the 
figment  of  a  promoter's  brain.  As  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
financial  prestidigitateurs  many  Canadian  industries  are 
charged  with  a  capital  which  is  composed  merely  of  figures, 
with  no  relation  to  reality;  and  to  pay  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
figures,  fifty  per  cent,  must  be  earned  upon  the  money  which 
is  actually  employed. 

We  can  learn  something  definite  of  what  a  tariff  board 
may  do  if  we  consider  what  the  tariff  board  has  done  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  August  17th 
President  Taft  declined  to  sanction  a  bill  by  which  the  duties 
on  woollen  goods  were  to  be  reduced,  until  the  measure  had 
been  submitted  to  scientific  examination.  With  the  result  of 
that  examination  before  him  he  now  recommends  that  Con- 
gress proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  whole  schedule  "  with 
a  view  to  its  revision  and  a  general  reduction  of  its  rates." 
The  board  could  not  help  showing  that  upon  a  set  of  one-yard 
samples  of  sixteen  English  fabrics  the  duty  was  183  per  cent.; 
nor  could  the  President  help  remarking  that  ''  although  these 
duties  do  not  increase  prices  of  domestic  goods  by  anything 
like  their  full  amount,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  such  pro- 
hibitive duties  eliminate  the  possibility  of  foreign  competition, 
even  in  time  of  scarcity;  that  they  form  a  temptation  to 
monopoly  and  conspiracies  to  control  domestic  prices;  and 
that  they  are  much  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad."  The  board  states  expressly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  authoritatively  what  that 
difference  is;  and,  accordingly,  a  protection  which  would  be 
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ample  for  the  fortunate  and  capable  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  unlucky  and  the  ignorant.  A  shoemaker,  for  example, 
who  stuck  to  his  last  might  do  very  well  with  a  degree  of 
protection  which  would  be  quite  useless  for  a  shoemaker  who 
spends  even  a  part  of  his  time  riding  in  a  motor  car.  The 
argument  that  high  wages  imply  high  protection  has  turned 
out  to  be  fallacious,  since  the  board  has  established  that  high 
wages  by  calling  for  efficiency  and  improved  machinery  in 
reality  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  low  wages  paid  to  hand-weavers  in  India  will  ensure 
that  cotton  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Madras  than  in 
New  England. 

If  the  members  of  the  commission  were  wisely  chosen,  in 
virtue  alone  of  disinterestedness,  acumen,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom, there  is  no  length  to  which  they  might  not  carry  their 
enquiry.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  might  examine  the 
very  foundations  of  protection  itself,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  has  a  basis  in  truth  or  arises  from  an  economic  fallacy. 
They  might  convince  us  at  once  and  for  all  time  that  the 
consumer  never  pays  the  tax,  that  it  is  well  to  buy  dear,  that 
an  impost  which  is  paid  to  a  manufacturer  is  as  useful  to  the 
community  as  if  it  were  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  that 
the  money  which  circulates  in  the  home  market  is  more  pre- 
cious than  that  which  comes  from  the  foreigner,  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  in  reaUty  rising,  that  combines  and  mergers 
lower  prices  by  the  efficiency  and  economy  which  they  produce, 
that  internal  competition  is  as  disastrous  as  that  which  comes 
from  without,  that  men  will  always  use  wisely  the  power  to 
tax  which  is  placed  in  their  hands,  even  if  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  those  who  pay,  and  that  this  power  is  never  used 
directly  or  remotely  for  the  debauching  of  society,  the  cor- 
ruption of  pubHc  life,  the  degradation  of  parliament,  or  the 
debasement  of  the  courts  of  law.  If  the  commission  were  able 
to  carry  such  conviction  into  the  minds  of  the  Canadian  people, 
they  would  do  much  to  restore  confidence  in  protection  and 
appease  the  616,948  persons  who  voted  against  the  system  at 
the  last  election,  and  form  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  those  who 
cast  their  ballots. 
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My  own  fear,  however,  is  that  a  commission  which  hon- 
estly advised  the  payment  of  higher  duties  would  become  as 
great  as  Diana  to  the  Ephesian  silver-smiths,  and  that  its 
decrees  would  be  imperative  as  if  they  had  been  let  down  from 
heaven;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  with  equal  honesty 
demonstrate  that,  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  the  duties 
should  be  lowered,  then  its  conclusions  would  be  considered 
merely  academic,  a  counsel  of  perfection  which  was  put  forth 
by  a  company  of  deluded  though  well-meaning  doctrinaries 
whom  all  practical  men  are  bound  to  disregard.  The  com- 
mission would  then  be  hortatory  or  mandatory  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Danger  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
doctrine  to  become  dogma  and  propositions  to  pass  into  laws. 
A  commission  which  is  appointed  to  administer  a  system 
quickly  becomes  identified  with  the  system.  The  existence  of 
the  two  is  mutual;  and  it  is  very  difficult,  or  at  least  it  is 
uncommon,  for  men  to  believe  that  they  themselves  are  not 
only  useless  but  harmful  in  the  world.  They  are  apt  to  impute 
their  own  excellences  to  the  system  which  they  administer. 
They  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  commission  is  merely  a  creation 
of  a  party  in  parliament,  as  members  of  parliament  themselves 
come  to  forget  that  they  are  merely  creatures  created  by  the 
people.  And  yet  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  a  tariff 
commission  would  be  a  powerful  buttress  of  that  imperium 
in  imperio  1  have  spoken  of,  without  which  it  would  appear 
that  democracy  cannot  govern  itself. 

Andrew  Macphail 


THE  LAURENTIDES  NATIONAL  PARK 

I  ESS  than  forty  miles  from  the  oldest  city  on  this  con- 
^  tinent  north  of  Mexico,  one  may  shoot  or  photograph 
bear,  moose,  and  caribou,  catch  trout  that  no  ordinary  fishing- 
basket  will  contain,  observe  beaver,  otter,  mink,  and  foxes 
going  in  peace  about  their  daily  avocations,  watch  the  bird- 
fishers,  from  eagles  down,  plying  their  trade,  and  march 
through  leagues  of  breezy  highlands  where  the  print  of  a 
human  foot  would  bring  to  the  face  that  look  of  amazement 
that  one  remembers  in  the  old  wood-cuts  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
at  the  first  intrusion  on  his  island  domain.  The  purposes 
of  this  article  are  to  explain  how  such  things  can  be  in  this 
much  commercialized  world,  to  express  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec  for 
making  them  possible,  and  to  strive  to  strengthen  the  sen- 
timent for  their  continuance  and  extension. 

No  one  who  has  read  Colonel  Wood's  plea  for  the  creation 
of  animal  and  bird  sanctuaries  can  fail  to  have  been  moved 
by  his  words,  spoken  from  the  very  heart,  as  to  the  cruel 
and  reckless  slaughter  of  our  "  little  brothers  "  who  people 
and  make  interesting  the  great  out-of-doors.  Those  who 
wish  him  success  in  his  humane  endeavour  should  at  least 
not  need  to  be  persuaded  that  what  has  been  already  gained 
in  this  direction  ought  to  be  most  firmly  held.  Interests, 
however  powerful  financially  and  politically,  should  not  be 
allowed  any  foothold  in  those  reservations  now  set  apart  for 
the  health  and  pleasure  of  men  and  the  well-being  of  animals. 
What  might  appear  to  be  a  harmless  concession  to  dam  a 
river's  headwaters  would  have  very  injurious  and  far-reaching 
consequences  on  both  fish  and  game,  and  would,  in  effect, 
defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the  Park  was  brought  into 
existence.  One  invasion  would  assuredly  be  followed  by 
another,  for  here  as  ever  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute* 
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It  was  in  the  year  1895  that  the  idea  took  substance  of 
setting  apart  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles 
of  the  wild  and  mountainous  country  north  of  Quebec  and 
south  of  Lake  St.  John,  as  **  a  forest  reservation,  fish  and 
game  preserve,  public  park  and  pleasure  ground;"  at  a  later 
date  the  area  was  increased,  until  now  some  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  square  miles  are  removed  from  sale  or  settle- 
ment. 

An  important  though  indirect  object  was  the  main- 
tenance of  water-level  in  the  dozen  or  more  rivers  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  high-lying  plateau  forming  the  heart  of  the 
Park.  A  very  breeding-ground  of  streams  this  is,  and  a  good 
walker  may  visit  the  birth-places  of  half  their  number  in  a 
day's  tramp.  His  way  for  the  most  part  will  lie  ankle-deep 
through  saturated  moss,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  game 
trails,  where  the  stoutest  boot  or  moccasin  that  the  wit  of 
man  has  devised  will  fail  to  exclude  the  universal  element. 
Here,  in  their  infancy,  rivers  run  north  which  ultimately  turn 
and  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  others  flow  south  whose 
waters,  at  the  last,  Lake  St.  John  will  receive.  Only  a  few 
yards  and  no  great  elevation  divide  streams  that  are  to  be 
a  hundred  miles  apart  when  the  great  river  takes  them  to 
itself,  nor  does  any  man  know  what  fortunes  befall  them 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  stormy  lives.  Though  the 
assertion  may  appear  to  be  almost  ridiculous,  there  is  work 
for  the  explorer  in  this  region.  Blank  spaces  on  the  map 
invite,  which  may  yield  no  one  knows  what  in  the  way  of 
game  and  fish,  of  mountains  that  no  foot  has  trodden,  of 
waters  that  no  paddle  has  stirred  and  where  no  fly  has  fallen, 
of  forests  untouched  by  the  axe. 

The  true  range  of  the  Laurentians  is  distant  from  the 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  some  twenty  miles,  and  of  those 
who  spend  their  summers  at  watering-places  on  the  north 
shore  not  one  in  a  hundred  spares  time  from  golf,  tennis, 
teas  and  bridge  to  make  its  acquaintance.  The  nearer  and 
gentler  slopes  shut  out  the  great  mountain  masses  that  march 
sou '-west   and    nor'-east  from  Quebec  to  the  Saguenay,  so 
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that  one  who  does  not  go  out  to  seek  for  them  might  easily 
be  ignorant  of  their  existence.  Those  who  commit  them- 
selves to  the  sea,  and  adventure  so  far  as  Ha  Ha  Bay,  get 
some  glimpses  of  the  range  in  the  Saguenay's  wonderful 
chasm,  but  there  it  is  sinking  to  a  lower  level.  They  do  not 
guess  that  the  Murray  River  descends  through  a  grander  and 
more  beautiful  gorge  on  its  wi  d  way  to  the  sea.  A  mere 
handful  of  people  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  push  back 
forty  miles  from  Murray  Bay  to  see  the  tremendous  rock 
walls  of  this  canon,  the  stupendous  unscalable  precipices 
where  the  Decharge  de  la  Mine  d 'Argent  falls  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  rim  like  silver  poured  from  a  crucible,  pauses 
and  falls  again. 

As  to  the  heights  of  these  mountains  one  searches  in 
vain  for  authentic  figures.  Eboulements  and  Ste.  Anne,  both 
near  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  rise  over  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  and  one  peak  in  the  valley  of  the  Groufifre 
is  credited  with  a  height  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet, 
but  these  elevations  are  greatly  exceeded  as  one  journeys 
inland.  Observations  with  several  aneroids  show  that  the 
St.  Urbain  Road,  the  only  highway  that  crosses  the  mountains, 
is  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  at  a  point  some  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Bale  St.  Paul,  while  the  surrounding  hills 
must  be  credited  with  another  fifteen  hundred  feet.  It  seems 
to  be  within  bounds  to  place  the  altitude  of  a  series  of  moun- 
tain-tops in  the  county  of  Charlevoix  at  from  four  thousand 
to  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  to  assign  a  height  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  to  the  interior  plateau,  and  to 
say  that  most  of  the  rivers  rise  about  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  As  these  assertions  are  not  in  accord  with 
prevailing  impressions,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a 
more  accurate  determination  than  can  be  made  with  a  pocket 
barometer.  The  outlines  of  these  ancient  hills  have  been 
flattened  and  rounded  by  the  age-long  grinding  and  chiselling 
of  glaciers,  which  have  also  built  up  huge  moraines,  and 
strewed  the  country  with  boulders.  One  such  moraine  I 
recall  which  runs  for  a  mile,  as  level  and  straight  as  a  forty 
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foot  railway  embankment,  through  a  land  of  muskeg  and 
fallen  timber,  giv  ng  the  only  good  footing  that  is  to  be 
found  in  an  old  Indian  portage 

The  last  of  the  Montagnais  Indians  vanished  from  this 
place  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  one  finds  here  and  there 
traces  of  their  camps  and  caches  and  may  still  follow,  though 
with  difficulty,  their  winding,  nearly  obliterated  trails.  If 
he  is  possessed  by  the  speed  demon  which  now  ceases  not  to 
whisper  "  faster,  faster  "  in  our  ears,  he  may  be  disappointed 
to  find  that  a  full  day's  march  in  this  country  only  means 
such  a  distance  as  his  motor,  without  police  interference, 
would  carry  him  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Haply  though, 
he  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  old  Connaught- 
man's  comment  on  the  racing-cars  whirling  past  the  door  of 
his  cabin:  "  Sure  sor,  if  ye  was  to  go  as  fast  as  that  ye'd  be 
gettin'  there  too  soon."  In  that  case  he  may  understand  the 
charm  of  travelling  where  there  is  leisure  for  observation, 
and  where  the  sun  and  his  stomach  are  clocks  enough  for 
all  reasonable  and  necessary  purposes.  If  his  way  lies  along 
a  chemin  debarrass^  there  will  be  no  trees  which  would  block 
the  passage  of  a  canoe,  but  nothing  will  be  cut  that  can  by 
any  possibility  be  stepped  over.  As  board  and  lodging  must 
be  carried  on  the  back,  two  miles  an  hour,  not  including  stops, 
will  be  an  excellent  rate  of  progress,  nor  will  he  be  likely  to 
quarrel  with  the  woodland  custom  of  halting  for  five  minutes 
or  so  twice  in  the  hour.  Indeed,  unless  somewhat  hardened 
to  the  trail,  he  may  have  to  cry  for  mercy  before  the  end  of 
the  bauge  is  reached.  This  local  word,  which  I  may  mis- 
spell, does  not  seem  to  be  translatable,  unless  indeed  it  is 
rendered  by  "jag." 

The  unit  for  rapid  travel  is  three  men  in  a  light  canvas- 
covered  canoe,  and  everything  but  actual  necessaries  must 
be  sternly  rejected  if  the  party  is  to  go  straight  forward 
without  doubling  at  the  portages.  One  man  for  the  canoe, 
one  for  the  tent,  provisions,  and  cooking  outfit,  and  the 
"  Monsieur  "  going  light  with  personal  baggage,  blanket,  and 
such  other  trifles  as  rifle,  glasses,  rod,  and  camera.    Travelling 
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in  a  northerly  or  southerly  direction,  there  are  waterways 
which  may  be  more  or  less  utilized,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
go  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  St.  John  than  it  is  to  cross 
the  Park  from  west  to  east,  although  the  distance,  as  the 
loon  flies,  is  about  the  same.  A  rather  careful  estimate  of  the 
time  required  for  this  latter  trip  was  fifteen  days,  and  it 
would  be  fifteen  days  of  exceedingly  arduous  work,  with 
every  kind  of  hard  going  that  the  wildest  and  wettest  country 
can  afford,  and  without  the  assistance  even  of  a  blazed  trail. 
The  sixty  miles  would  stretch  out  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
by  the  devious  route  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow. 

This  seems  rather  a  forbidding  picture  of  a  tract  that 
the  government  has  set  apart  as  a  ''  public  park  and  pleasure 
ground,"  but  that  is  only  at  the  first  glance  and  to  the  faint- 
hearted one.  Were  it  not  for  the  outworks  that  nature  has 
built  to  guard  this  her  citadel,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  overcome  in  the  old-fashioned  way  by  strength 
and  skill  of  hand  and  foot,  these  dear  wild  places  would  be  over- 
run by  board-floor  and  cocktail  campers,  by  men  with  automatic 
rifles  who  shoot  everything,  including  their  companions,  on 
sight,  or  take  fish  for  a  record  that  they  cannot  use,  and  by 
tourists  who  think  it  amusing  to  set  a  noble  birch  or  spruce 
on  fire  to  make  a  ''  forest  torch."  Thank  the  gods  that  be, 
no  motor-roads  conduct  to  this  paradise,  no  easy  canoe- 
route  offers,  but  he  who  would  enter  must  win  his  way  thither 
in  the  manner  of  his  fathers, — and  so  may  it  be  to  the  end 
of  time. 

The  dead-waters  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers  are 
sometimes  navigable,  and  the  lakes  that  lie  in  one's  path 
give  a  few  welcome  miles  of  canoeing,  nor  should  it  be  under- 
stood that  all  of  the  walking  is  bad.  Here  and  there  are 
stretches  of  dry,  moss-covered  barren  where  the  foot  falls 
soft  and  silently,  and  scarcely  bush,  stone,  or  tree  compels 
one  to  step  aside,  or  slacken  his  round  three  miles  an  hour. 

The  Grand  Jardin  des  Ours,  perhaps  the  largest  and  cer- 
tainly the  best  known  of  these  barrens,  is  hardly  less  than  a 
hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  and  when  the  ice  takes  in  early 
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November  the  caribou  make  it  their  great  rallying-ground, 
attracted  thither  by  the  moss  upon  which  they  subsist  almost 
entirely  in  the  winter  time.  Even  within  the  last  few  years 
bands  running  into  the  hundreds  have  been  seen  on  the  snowy 
mountain-sides,  and,  without  much  difficulty,  have  been 
approached  and  photographed.  These  animals,  so  wary  in 
summer  and  in  the  early  autumn,  appear  to  gain  confidence 
by  their  numbers,  and  are  easily  stalked,  and  all  too  easily 
shot.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  great  an  annual  toll  is  taken, 
and  that  the  herd  is  being  diminished  by  more  than  the 
amount  of  its  natural  increase.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  perhaps  for 
a  much  longer  time,  sportsmen  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  have  visited  this  famous  "  Jardin,"  and  have  seldom 
failed  to  carry  away  a  good  head ;  also  that  in  the  days  when 
this  was  everyman's  land,  and  scarcely  any  restrictions  were 
enforced  as  to  season  or  amount  of  game,  the  slaughter  must 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  Perhaps,  then, 
there  is  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  but  the  situation 
deserves  to  be  carefully  watched  so  that  a  remedy  may  be 
applied  in  time.  Slightly  more  stringent  regulations,  the 
allowance  of  one  caribou  instead  of  two,  the  forbidding  of 
shooting  in  December  and  January  when  the  bulls  have  lost 
their  horns,  would  effect  the  result,  and  would  ensure  excellent 
sport  in  this  region  so  long  as  the  Park  exists  and  is  admin- 
istered as  it  is  to-day. 

There  is,  however,  very  serious  menace  to  the  caribou 
in  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  great  timber  wolf  has  at 
last  discovered  this  happy  hunting-ground,  and  has  taken 
up  his  abode  there.  These  murderous  creatures  do  not  kill 
for  food  alone,  but  appear  to  slay  for  the  love  of  slaying,  and 
if  man  is  to  be  able  to  gratify  his  primitive  instincts  of  a 
like  kind  in  this  place  he  will  have  to  find  means  to  rid  him- 
self of  these  rivals.  So  swift  and  cunning  is  the  wolf  that 
it  is  regarded  as  impossible  to  shoot  or  trap  him,  and  his 
habit  of  feeding  only  upon  his  own  fresh  kill  makes  poisoning 
extremely  difficult.    Already  it  would  seem  that  there  arc 
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fewer  caribou  in  and  about  the  "  Grand  Jardin,"  but  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  moose  may  be  one  cause 
of  this.  Moose  and  caribou  do  not  dwell  together  in  unity, 
and  the  latter,  the  most  inveterate  wanderers  that  the  earth 
knows,  are  possibly  seeking  other  pastures  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  Park  which  the  moose  do  not  frequent,  and  where 
it  would  be  difficult  for  man  to  follow  them. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Park  the  moose  were  almost 
exterminated  throughout  this  region,  but  a  few  must  have 
escaped  slaughter  in  some  inaccessible  fastness,  and  under  a 
careful  and  intelligent  system  of  protection  they  have  multi- 
plied exceedingly.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  encounter  three  or  four  cows  in  the  course  of  a  day's  walk, 
and  these  lumbering  creatures  scarcely  take  pains  to  keep 
out  of  your  way.  Man  may  not  shoot  them,  and  probably 
only  unprotected  calves  have  anything  to  dread  from  the 
wolves,  so  that  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of  having  no 
enemies.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  caribou  may  be,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  few  years'  time  there  will  be 
as  good  moose-shooting  here  as  in  any  part  of  New  Brunswick, 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  fear  that,  under  existing  conditions, 
it  will  ever  be  exhausted.  This  branch  of  sport  is  new  to  the 
country,  and  the  art  of  calling  has  not  been  developed,  so 
that  tedious  watching  and  hard  stalking  are  the  only  means 
of  securing  a  head.  No  horns  have  been  brought  out  yet 
which  rival  the  New  Brunswick  antlers,  much  less  those  of  the 
Alaskan  ''  alces  gigas.^^  Anything  over  fifty-five  inches  is  an 
unusually  good  spread  for  Quebec,  that  is  to  say,  ten  inches 
less  than  a  fine  New  Brunswick  head  and  twenty  inches  less 
than  the  prodigious  antlers  of  the  West. 

I-  am  tempted  at  this  point  to  give  two  narratives  from 
eye-witnesses  which  exhibit  in  how  different  a  spirit  men  may 
go  into  the  woods  after  game.  The  hero  of  the  first  episode 
on  sighting  a  band  of  six  caribou  bade  his  man  sit  down  to 
give  him  a  rest  for  his  rifle.  He  then  fired  and  continued 
firing  till  all  were  killed.  When  his  companion  made  to  walk 
towards  the  animals,  Sir said  to  him  roughly: 
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*'  Where  are  you  going?  " 

**  To  cut  up  the  caribou." 

"     I  don't  want  them." 

This  is,  but  should  not  be,  the  end  of  the  first  story. 
The  other  is  pleasanter  to  hear.  A  gentleman  from  the 
United  States  wished  to  add  a  caribou  head  to  his  collection, 
and  after  the  usual  hunting  vicissitudes  and  disappointments 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  On  the  way  out  he  and  his  man 
almost  ran  into  a  moose  which  carried  very  fine  horns.  The 
license  permitted  him  to  shoot,  and  the  rifle  was  pushed  into 
his  hand  and  he  was  urged  to  do  so.  *'  No,  I  have  a  moose 
and  don't  want  another;  give  me  the  camera,"  and  he 
actually  succeeded  in  "  snapping  "  the  dazed  creature  twice, 
at  a  range  of  thirty  feet. 

If  one  were  to  assert  that  there  are  fifteen  hundred  lakes  in 
the  Park  no  one  living  could  gainsay  him,  and  reasoning  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
extravagant  estimate.  Of  course  many  of  these  are  mere 
ponds  and  beaver  dams,  but  there  are  not  a  few  six  or  eight 
miles  in  length,  upon  which  it  is  wise  to  be  very  cautious  in 
anything  but  the  most  settled  weather.  Squalls  drop  from 
the  mountain-tops  with  sudden  and  astonishing  violence, 
and  the  "  old  hand  "  skirting  the  shore  and  taking  no  chances 
often  makes  a  quicker  crossing  than  he  who  ventures  on  the 
direct  line. 

Very  few  of  these  lakes  do  not  carry  trout,  and  in  addition 
to  trout  at  least  two  species  of  Alpine  charr  have  been  iden- 
tified in  these  waters,  while  the  tourilli  is  also  found.  Here, 
then,  is  diversion  for  every  man  who  can  throw  a  fly, — no 
other  fishing  is  allowed, — nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  endure  ad  cetemum.  The  only  quarrel  that  the 
fisherman  is  likely  to  have  with  the  sport  is  that  his  fish  may 
come  too  easily.  It  is  no  extraordinary  feat  to  take  five 
or  six  dozen  trout  an  hour,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
very  few  experiences  of  this  kind  will  satisfy.  When  it  comes 
to  be  a  question  of  three  and  four  pounders,  with  reasonably 
light  tackle,  the  angler  has  a  very  pretty  struggle  on  his 
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hands  for  ten  minutes  or  longer,  and  will  carry  away  a  picture 
of  taut  line  and  singing  reel,  of  white  water  and  gray  rocks 
set  in  solemn  green  and  roofed  with  blue  and  white,  which 
he  may  summon  back  at  will  to  muse  over  when  the  winter 
fire  burns. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  does  the  fontinalis  grow  to  a 
larger  size  than  in  these  waters.  Dr.  Henry  writes  of  a 
seventeen-pound  trout  "  in  very  poor  condition,"  which  he 
took  in  the  Jacques  Cartier  River  some  eighty  years  ago, 
and  this  river  yields  trout  of  eight  or  nine  pounds  weight 
to-day.  All  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  Park  contain  heavy 
fish,  and  many  of  the  lakes  as  well,  but  in  the  latter  they 
seldom  take  the  fly,  and  the  stories  told  by  Andre  this,  or 
Moise  that,  of  great  fellows  tongue  de  meme  et  large  comme  ga, 
taken  from  some  lake  that  he  wishes  you  to  visit,  are  gene- 
rally found  on  examination  to  be  based  on  winter  catches 
made  through  the  ice.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  success  in  this 
winter  fishing  can  only  be  expected  in  fine  and  bright  weather. 
We  city  folk  who  have  trained  ourselves  to  pay  as  little 
attention  as  possible  to  the  influences  of  sunshine,  humidity, 
barometric  pressure,  and  east  wind,  would  laugh  at  him 
who  made  practical  application  of  the  wise  old  saw,  '^  Do 
business  with  a  man  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north-west." 
Animals  and  fish  are  delicately  sensitive  to  meteorological 
conditions,  while  there  only  remains  to  most  of  us  an  uneasy 
consciousness  of  these,  which  we  cannot  turn  to  useful  ac- 
count. Yet  are  we  not  without  some  disappearing  trace  of 
the  sense  which  foretells  weather:  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
Helen  Keller,  seated  by  her  fireside,  is  aware  of  impending 
changes  and  announces  the  arrival  of  the  rain. 

The  countless,  or  uncounted,  lakes  and  streams  of  the 
Park  are  ministered  to  by  a  very  heavy  rainfall.  Perhaps 
two  inches  fall  in  the  highlands  for  one  on  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence;  certainly  the  saying  of  the  countryside  is 
that  a  foot  of  snow  dans  les  paroisses  means  two  feet  in  the 
mountains.  In  winter  your  way  through  the  woods  is  smooth 
and  level,  for  all  the  down  timber,  stones,  and  underbrush 
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are  deeply  buried.  Should  you  follow  in  summer  such  a 
winter  trail,  you  must  look  for  the  blazes  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  the  ground.  Even  in  the  summer-time  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  very  great.  Snow  falls  occasionally  in 
July  and  August,  and  almost  any  clear  still  night  there  may 
be  frost.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  a  thermometric  range 
of  sixty  or  seventy  degrees  on  a  perfectly  fine  day,  but  at 
this  height  above  sea-level,  and  with  no  blanket  of  humidity 
to  shield  from  the  sun  by  day  or  keep  in  the  warmth  by  night, 
you  may  pass  from  twenty  degrees  at  five  in  the  morning  to 
ninety  degrees  at  eleven.  More  marvellous  still  is  it  that  the 
human  frame  adapts  itself  quickly  and  easily  to  such  varia- 
tions, and  that  in  so  pure  and  fine  an  air,  with  plenty  of  hard 
work  and  a  spare,  woodland  diet,  a  whole  series  of  minor  ills 
which  afflict  the  townsman  are  absent. 

Here  may  be  learned  some  of  the  secrets  of  right-living, 
as  our  countrymen  of  French  Canada  have  done,  and  the 
way  to  healthier,  happier,  and  longer  lives.  Would  you  care 
to  try  conclusions  on  a  forest  trail  with  one  of  these  dried- 
up,  unmuscular-looking  fellows  who  will  never  see  fifty  again? 
It  is  true  that  in  heel-and-toe  walking  on  the  highway  you 
might  give  him  a  mile  in  five,  but  through  and  over 
fallen  timber,  in  muskeg  and  alder-swamp,  up  the  rough  hill- 
sides and  across  streams  on  slippery  logs,  he  will  have  you 
beaten,  though  he  carries  twice  your  load.  Perhaps  early 
hardships  kill  off  the  weaklings,  and  only  the  fittest  survive, 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  men  nearing  fourscore 
who  are  fit  for  an  amazing  day's  work.  Such  a  one,  after 
driving  forty-two  miles  over  bad  and  hilly  roads  with  a  heavy 
load,  turned  his  horse  homeward  late  in  the  afternoon ;  another 
thirteen  miles  covered,  he  found  that  the  doctor  was  needed, 
and  drove  twenty  miles  to  fetch  him, — seventy-five  miles 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  one  the  next  morning  for 
a  man  well  over  seventy  and  a  horse  rising  seventeen.  To 
this  pious  soul  the  reason  is  very  plain  why  he  and  his  horse 
are  never  sick  nor  sorry,  and  he  will  tell  you  reverently  that 
one  who  has  not  been  stayed  by  his  own  affairs,  by  fatigue, 
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orjwinter  storms  from  helping  a  neighbour  in  time  of  need 
shall  neither  lack  health  nor  a  sound  horse;  for  so  will  the 
good  God  order  it. 

A  sturdy  little  beast  twenty-one  years  of  age  has  been 
known  to  cover  this  same  forty-two  miles  in  five  hours,  and 
a  gaunt  long-legged  grey  that  was  bowling  in  at  a  good  pace 
had,  as  I  found,  put  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  behind  him 
in  four  days, — twice  pulling  his  buckboard  up  three  thousand 
feet  of  hills  over  what  the  reader  might  sometimes  hesitate 
to  call  a  road.  A  friend  of  eighty,  still  of  sound  mind  and 
memory,  was  a  grown  man  when  his  great-grandfather  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five,  and  this  ancestor  came  as 
a  child  to  La  Nouvelle  France.  It  may  be  that  as  a  boy  he 
looked  out  wonderingly  over  the  St.  Lawrence  on  that  June 
morning  when  the  great  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
ships  of  the  line  and  transports  passed  up  on  the  tide  bearing 
Wolfe  to  his  triumph  and  death.  A  ''  link  with  the  past  " 
indeed,  that  a  living  man  should  remember  the  accounts  of 
an  eye-witness  concerning  events  that  took  place  before  the 
fall  of  Quebec! 

To  this  same  old  friend  I  once  put  some  questions  about 
an  aged  woman  who  was  picking  up  sticks  by  the  roadside. 
With  a  shade  of  reluctance,  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  after  all  many  years  between  them,  he  admitted 
that  she  was  "  pas  mal  vieille,''  which  was  no  more  than  the 
truth,  as  she  was  eighty-four.  "  Poor  old  thing,"  said  I, 
"  and  where  does  she  live?  "  He  pointed  with  his  whip  to 
a  little  cottage  on  the  hillside.  "  And  does  she  live  there 
all  alone?  "  "  But,  no,  she  tends  her  mother."  And  true 
it  was. 

Nicolas  Aubin,  when  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood, 
felled,  trimmed,  sawed,  split,  and  piled  three  and  a  half  cords 
of  birch  a  day  for  six  consecutive  days,  and  had  time  left  to 
help  an  old  companion  to  complete  his  tale.  Thomas  Fortin, 
having  driven  an  ax  clean  through  his  foot,  hopped  fifty 
miles  home  through  the  wilderness  and  the  March  snows, 
singing  for  fourteen  nights  so  that  he  might  not  distress  his 
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companion  by  groaning.  So  one  might  continue  to  recount 
Homeric  deeds,  if  much  did  not  remain  to  be  told  about  the 
Park  itself. 

In  the  administration  of  this  reserve  the  government 
adopts  a  policy  which  has  shown  admirable  results;  and  as 
this  policy  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  one  pursued  in  the 
Algonquin  Park  it  may  be  interesting  to  explain  and  discuss 
it.  It  can  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  that  a  "  public 
park  and  pleasure  ground  "  should  be  maintained  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  that  no  individuals  should  have 
exclusive  rights  conferred  upon  them  to  fish  or  shoot  within 
it.  This  ideal  conception  takes  no  account  of  human  nature, 
and  a  scheme  that  has  to  do  with  the  control  and  conduct 
of  men  should  not  disregard  their  weaknesses  or  the  powerful 
motive  of  self-interest.  The  greater  part  of  the  Laurentides 
Park  is  free  to  any  one  who  takes  out  a  licence  and  complies 
with  certain  regulations,  but  at  the  points  most  threatened 
by  poachers  and  commergants  de  truites  the  practice  is  followed 
of  granting  five-year  leases  of  moderate  areas  to  individuals 
and  to  clubs.  The  first  requirement  of  these  grants  is  that 
the  lessee  shall  appoint  a  guardian,  approved  by  the  de- 
partment, and  shall  cause  the  conceded  territories  to  be  pro- 
tected in  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  manner.  Having  a 
direct  and  personal  interest  in  the  results,  he  is  careful  to 
see  that  the  guardian  does  not  fail  in  his  duty,  and  he  is  able 
to  form  a  very  correct  judgement  upon  the  point  from  his 
observation  of  conditions  from  year  to  year.  The  guardian, 
for  his  part,  is  immediately  answerable  to  an  individual  who 
pays  his  salary  and  controls  expenditures  for  building  camps, 
cutting  trails,  making  punts,  and  supplying  firewood.  Per- 
quisites of  this  kind  are  likely  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
his  own  honesty  and  diligence;  he  contrasts  his  former  pre- 
carious living  as  trapper  or  hraconnier  with  the  assured 
competence  which  he  now  earns  more  easily,  and  makes  his 
election  in  favour  of  virtue.  Thus  he  becomes  a  faithful 
servant  both  of  the  government  and  his  employer,  and  a 
really  efiPective  unit  in  the  protection  of  the  Park.    The 
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lessee,  in  turn,  will  neither  practise  nor  tolerate  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  which  would  imperil  his  lease  or  deplete 
of  fish  and  game  a  country  which  he  intends  to  revisit.  He 
would  not  necessarily  be  actuated  by  these  motives  if  he 
entered  the  Park  casually,  and  considered  nothing  but  his 
own  sport  or  pleasure. 

The  plan  adopted  ranges  together  in  identity  of  interest 
all  those  concerned  in  conservation,  and  though  better  and 
higher  reasons  exist  for  obedience  to  law  and  unselfishness 
in  sport,  is  it  not  well  to  enlist  every  motive  which  makes 
for  the  object  it  is  desired  to  attain?  It  may  be  added  that 
the  lessee  has  reasonable  assurance  of  the  extension  of  his 
privileges  if  they  are  not  abused,  and  he  knows  that  he  will 
be  compensated  for  moneys  properly  expended  if  the  govern- 
ment sees  fit  not  to  renew  his  term. 

When  the  Park  came  into  existence  the  eastern  part  of 
it  was  much  exposed  to  attacks  by  poachers  who  spared 
neither  fish  nor  game;  a  few  years  longer  and  it  would  have 
been  beyond  saving.  One  by  one  clubs  came  into  existence, 
until  to-day  seven  of  them  form  a  cordon  stretching  along 
and  guarding  the  boundary,  with  a  result  which  has  more 
than  justified  their  formation  and  the  privileges  which  have 
been  accorded  to  them.  The  guardians  cooperate  with  one 
another  under  the  general  guidance  of  a  most  competent 
inspector,  and  the  striking  increase  in  fish,  fur,  and  feather, 
is  apparent  not  only  in  the  region  immediately  protected, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Park,  but  also  outside  its  boundaries. 
Trappers  ^who  fought  bitterly  against  being  excluded  from 
this  part  of  the  public  domain  now  find  that  the  overflow  of 
wild  life  into  the  surrounding  country  enables  them  to  bring 
more  pelts  to  market  than  they  did  in  the  old  days,  and  have 
become  reconciled.  Guardians,  gillies,  carters,  porters,  and 
canoemen  live  in  whole  or  part  on  providing  fishing  and 
shooting  for  about  one  hundred  persons,  who  leave  each  year 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  their  hands.  Under 
no  other  arrangement  could  the  conceded  territory  afford 
sport  and  a  living  to  so  many  people,  and  in  no  other  way 
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would  the  balance  between  resources  and  their  exhaustion 
be  so  nicely  maintained. 

On  the  western  border  of  the  Park  the  same  system  has 
been  adopted,  with,  as  I  am  assured,  the  same  excellent 
results,  but  as  to  this  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  and  observation.  Twenty  years  ago  bear  had 
nearly  disappeared;  now  they  are  plentiful.  Beaver  were 
almost  exterminated;  they  have  become  a  nuisance.  A 
dam  or  lodge  was  a  curiosity  worth  walking  several  miles  to 
visit;  to-day  the  animals  may  be  seen  at  work  on  every  stream. 
The  numerous  dams  present  a  series  of  impassable  obstacles 
to  trout  moving  to  and  from  their  spawning-beds.  They 
have  also  raised  the  level  of  many  lakes,  drowning  the  timber 
and  destroying  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  large  game.  Be- 
yond any  question  their  presence  in  such  numbers  injures  the 
fishing  and  shooting,  does  damage  to  the  forest,  and  makes 
the  country  wetter  and  more  difficult  to  traverse.  Where  one 
finds  several  hundred  yards  of  a  familiar  trail  under  water, 
and  is  obliged  to  make  a  d6tour  through  the  thick  woods, 
his  admiration  for  the  sagacity,  diligence,  and  pertinacity 
of  the  beaver  sensibly  wanes, — these  excellent  virtues  are 
sometimes  uncomfortable  to  live  with.  The  administration 
would  do  well  for  the  Park  were  it  to  keep  the  beaver  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  might  easily  derive  a  handsome 
revenue  from  this  source. 

In  this  high-lying  country  the  timber  is  too  small  to 
attract  the  lumbermen,  and  even  as  pulpwood  it  probably  has 
but  little  value.  Where  the  growth  is  slow  the  annual  rings 
are  close  together  and  the  wood  is  hard,  resinous,  and  un- 
suitable for  the  mill.  The  few  spruces  of  any  size  that  exist 
are  much  scattered  and  are  situated  in  such  remote  places 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  take  them  out.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  wooding  is  small  deciduous  timber  of  no  present  or 
prospective  value  where  it  stands.  It  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  forest  will  long  be  spared,  and  certainly 
the  loss  and  gain  should  be  carefully  measured  before  the 
axeman  is  given  his  will  of  it.    The  government  is  in  a  position 
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to  enforce  additional  and  strict  regulations  with  regard  to  any 
cutting  which  may  be  permitted, — how  desirable  this  would 
be  appears  by  the  considered  opinion  of  a  man  whose  quali- 
fications to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  are  absolute, 
that  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  lumber  brought  to  market  in 
Canada  twenty  dollars'  worth  are  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  countryside  was  burned 
over  many  years  ago, — perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Saguenay  fire,  and  that  in  the  barrens  already  spoken  of  the 
soil  itself  was  consumed.  An  Indian  trapper  of  great  age, 
who  died  a  generation  ago,  affirmed  that  these  were  en  hois 
vert  in  his  youth.  If  his  story  was  true  it  fixes  the  time  of 
the  burning  at  an  earlier  date,  and  gives  convincing  proof 
that  a  century  does  little  or  nothing  towards  repairing  the 
damage  to  the  humus.  The  moss  with  which  the  barrens  are 
now  covered  burns  like  tinder  in  dry  weather,  nor  is  it  replaced 
in  twenty-five  years.  Spare  a  moment  then  to  extinguish 
your  camp-fire,  and  see  that  the  match  with  which  you  have 
lighted  your  pipe  is  out  before  you  throw  it  down.  A  little 
carelessness,  when  the  conditions  are  ripe,  would  make  of 
these  plains  and  hillsides  a  blackened  desolation,  which  the 
caribou  deprived  of  their  winter  pastures  would  be  forced  to 
desert. 

In  point  of  colouring  nothing  can  surpass  the  September 
beauties  of  this  moss-country.  The  moss  itself,  in  shades 
of  ivory-white,  grey,  lavender,  and  in  the  swales  of  green 
and  magenta,  is  divided  into  parterres  by  the  mountain 
laurel,  Labrador  tea  and  blueberry,  every  leaf  of  which 
becomes  a  perfect  crimson  flame.  Wild  currants  and  goose- 
berries are  dressed  in  copper  and  bronze.  Upon  the  luminous 
yellow  of  the  birches  it  seems  as  if  the  sun  were  always  shining, 
while  here  and  there  among  them  an  aspen  shows  translucent 
green.  The  little,  solitary,  white  spruces,  despising  change, 
satisfy  themselves  with  a  flawless  symmetry  of  outline,  wh:ch 
makes  their  sombre  black  sisters  in  the  background  look  still 
more  ragged  and  unkempt.  Blue,  deepening  to  purple,  covers 
the  distant  and  yet  more  distant  ranges. 
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Yet  a  very  little  while  and  the  scene  will  change. 
On  the  long  slopes  where  the  moose  browse  the  dwarf  red 
birches  will  stand  a-shiver,  their  garments  at  their  feet, 
the  snow  will  come,  and  all  colour  but  the  darkening  green 
of  spruce  and  balsam  will  depart  from  the  land.  Then 
the  silence  will  fall, — not  the  mere  lessening  of  noise  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  silence,  but  an  utter  and  all- 
enveloping  soundlessness,  without  rustle  of  leaf,  twitter 
of  bird,  or  murmur  of  water,  that  fairly  appalls  the  soul. 
He  who  has  stood  soUtary,  and  strained  his  ear  in  vain 
for  some  faint  vibration  of  the  air,  will  not  think  it  strange 
that  panic  fear  may  descend  on  one  who  finds  himself  alone 
in  this  great  stillness.  So  it  happened  to  Johnny  Morin  in 
the  old  days  when  the  winter  mails  were  carried  sixty  miles 
over  the  snow  to  the  Lake  St.  John  settlements.  The 
regular  postman,  On^sime  Savard,  fe  1  sick,  and  Johnny, 
as  stout  a  wa'ker  as  ever  slipped  on  a  snowshoe,  took  his 
place.  Long  before  daylight,  with  pack  on  back,  he  left 
the  last  habitation  behind  him;  by  noon,  with  half  his  journey 
done,  he  was  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  human 
being.  Has  the  reader  ever  been  five  miles,  one  mile,  half- 
a-mile,  from  his  next  neighbour?  A  horror  of  loneliness  and 
si'ence  fell  upon  him,  and  he  fled  back  in  his  own  tracks  for 
twenty  miles,  to  a  little  cabdne  built  by  himself  for  trapping, 
where  he  rested,  and  cooked  a  pancake  of  flour  and  pork. 
Heartened  by  this  food,  and  fearful  of  ridicule  should  he  return 
without  accomplishing  his  errand,  Johnny  steeled  his  heart, 
tightened  his  belt,  and  turning  north  again  covered  his  second 
fifty  miles  without  halt. 

Providence  be  thanked,  we  are  not  as  yet  a  people  over- 
much given  to  luxury  and  gourmandise.  May  the  time  be  long 
deferred  when  this  can  be  charged  against  us!  If  we  prize 
the  good  things  of  life  in  their  place  and  season,  we  are  yet 
able  for  a  greater  gain  to  shed  superfluities  with  cheerfulness, 
and  like  the  philosopher  to  wear  either  fine  clothes  or  rags. 
All  that  the  gods  give  us  they  sell  us,  nor  can  we  hope  to  get 
the  better  of  this  economic  law.      If  you  would   appreciate 
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herrings  and  boiled  potatoes,  be  discriminating  with  champagne 
and  foie  gras.  If  you  are  to  enjoy  a  twenty-five  mile  walk 
after  the  age  of  fifty,  shun  the  insidious  tram-car,  and  resist 
the  fascinations  of  your  own,  or  your  friends',  motors.  Bur- 
gundy is  a  noble  and  heartsome  drink,  and  long  may  the 
vines  flourish  that  yield  it,  but  see  that  you  keep  your  taste 
for  spring  water  unimpaired. 

May  one  introduce  at  this  point  a  reflection  on  the 
virtues  of  temperance?  Wine  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
but  it  plays  the  mischief  with  his  wind,  and  destroys  the 
delicate  adjustment  between  hand  and  eye  upon  which  his 
comfort  and  perhaps  his  life  depends.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
thoroughly  good  man  in  the  woods,  white,  red,  or  half-  breed, 
who  would  touch  alcohol  until  his  day's  work  was  done. 
The  voyager  who  attempts  to  assimilate  his  life  in  tents  to 
his  life  in  town  fails  rather  miserably  and  misses  the  charm 
of  both.  If  he  is  not  ready  to  pay  the  price,  it  were  better 
for  him  to  remain  within  striking  distance  of  modern  means 
of  transport,  soft  beds,  and  entrees. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  Park  bill  of  fare 
is  always  a  Spartan  document.  There  are  woodland  dishes 
that  might  give  new  ideas  to  Brillat-Savarin.  Where  can 
you  find  a  better  bird  than  the  ruffed  grouse,  though  a  black- 
duck  in  condition  runs  him  hard?  Bear  steaks  are  apt  to 
make  a  man  forget  prudence;  caribou-tongue,  caribou-liver 
and  bacon,  and  caribou  saddle  add  not  a  little  to  the  sum  of 
human  joy.  Moose  soup  has  a  distinction  and  flavour  that 
no  other  soup  possesses.  A  great  trout  enveloped  in  wet 
paper  and  cooked  in  the  ashes  creates  a  profound  impression 
on  persons  of  taste  and  sensibility,  while  the  same  creature 
lightly  smoked,  and  prepared  for  the  table  a  la  Finnan  haddie, 
almost  causes  one  to  overlook  the  absence  of  eggs  and  bacon 
at  breakfast.  If  you  weary  of  trout  from  the  frying-pan, 
try  them  boiled  in  the  company  of  an  onion,  or  cunningly 
made  into  a  ragout  with  potatoes,  biscuits,  and  pork.  The 
consumption  of  the  vegetable  at  once  most  loved  and  most 
disliked  is  attended  in  this  happy  land  with  no  regrets,  and 
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glancing  at  him  in  this  oblique  manner,  associated  perhaps 
with  a  hard-tack  for  luncheon,  it  were  well  to  leave  the  subject 
rather  than  pursue  it  to  what  must  be  an  anti-climax. 

Some  years  ago  the  government  conveyed  a  small  herd 
of  wapiti  to  a  suitable  place  in  the  Park,  and  there  released 
them.  Being  strong,  healthy  creatures  it  was  supposed  that 
they  would  readily  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment, 
and  would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  the  fauna  of  the 
Park,  but  the  experiment  wholly  failed,  as  these  superb  deer, 
bred  in  captivity,  refused  to  become  wild  again  or  to  do  for 
themselves.  After  a  year  in  the  woods  they  showed  no  fear 
of  man,  but  only  a  certain  graceful  timidity  which  did  not 
prevent  them  from  taking  food  out  of  the  hand.  During 
the  summer  they  prospered  and  grew  fat,  but  in  winter  they 
were  very  helpless,  and  would  have  starved  had  they  not 
been  supplied  with  fodder.  Wandering  at  length  out  to  the 
settlements,  they  did  such  damage  to  crops  that  the  finest 
bull  was  slaughtered  by  an  indignant  habitant,  and  the  rest 
of  the  herd  had  to  be  taken  back  whence  it  came.  It  appears 
that  all  the  members  of  the  deer  tribe  can  be  easily  tamed, 
and  being  tamed,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  restored  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wild  creature, — a  process,  by  the  way, 
for  which  the  English  language  lacks  a  word. 

The  Park  can  be  approached  on  the  west  by  the  Lake 
St.  John  Railway,  on  the  south  by  the  old  Jacques  Cartier 
Road,  and  on  the  east  by  the  St.  Urbain  Road,  but  were  it 
not  for  what  the  government  has  done  to  assist  those  who 
wish  to  visit  it,  an  individual  equipment  of  tents  and  canoes 
would  be  necessary  in  every  case.  Much  in  expense  and 
labour  is  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  administration  has  erected 
and  maintains  lodges  and  rest  houses  where  accommodation 
may  be  had  at  moderate  charge,  and  an  outfit  obtained  for 
more  distant  excursions.  Thus,  it  has  been  made  possible, 
without  any  great  preparation,  to  shoot  and  fish  within  this 
preserve,  or  travel  through  it  for  the  pure  joy  of  seeing  the 
myriad  lakes,  the  untamed  rivers,  the  far-stretching  barrens 
girt  about  with  granite  hilb  that  were  old  when  the  world 
was*  young. 
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The  wise  man  will  see  to  it  that  nothing  that  is  not  of 
indispensable  daily  use  goes  into  his  dunnage-bag.  He  will 
know  that  tinned  Delicatessen  are  better  left  on  the  grocer's 
shelves,  and  that  an  overcoat  is  as  useless  in  the  woods  as 
a  silk  hat.  Others  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  teach, — they  must 
go  to  school  at  the  feet  of  experience. 

The  first  step  of  one  who  desires  to  enter  the  Park  should 
be  to  communicate  with  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  C.  J. 
Hall,  at  Quebec.  Mr.  Hall,  to  whom  every  sportsman  must 
feel  indebted  for  years  of  unsparing  work  spent  in  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  this  reserve,  will  assign  to  the 
applicant  time  and  place  for  his  visit.  As  there  are  nearly 
three  thousand  square  miles  of  unleased  territory  to  choose 
from,  and  as  limited  but  exclusive  rights  are  conferred,  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  being  made  the  mark  of  another's 
rifle.  Should  the  eastern  side  of  the  Park  be  selected,  the 
-chief  inspector.  Monsieur  Thomas  Fortin,  will  be  instructed 
to  engage  men  and  arrange  all  the  details  of  the  shikari. 
How  the  sportsman  may  expect  to  fare  in  his  hands  will 
appear  by  Earl  Grey's  entry  in  the  visitors'  book  made  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1911,  at  La  Roche  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
copying:  "  I  desire  to  thank  the  provincial  government  of 
Quebec  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  visiting,  as 
their  guest,  the  Laurentides  National  Park,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  great  pleasure  which  I  have  derived  from  all  I 
have  seen  and  done;  and  my  regret  that  I  cannot  stay  here 
longer.  I  also  desire  to  congratulate  the  government  on 
their  good  fortune  in  securing  as  their  Chief  Ranger  Thomas 
Fortin,  whose  attractive  character,  unrivalled  experience, 
and  personal  charm  make  him  a  delightful  companion.  I 
would  also  like  to  congratulate  them  on  the  wisdom  of  their 
policy  in  establishing  so  large  a  reserve,  as  a  protection  for 
various  breeds  of  wild  animals  which  would  otherwise  be  in 
danger  of  extinction,  and  as  a  place  of  rest,  refreshment, 
and  recreation  for  those  who  love  the  quiet  of  the  'Wilds.'" 

It  is  upon  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  such  men  that 
the  preservation  of  the  Park,  and  the  realization  of  the  ideas 
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which  brought  it  into  existence,  must  chiefly  depend;  but 
every  Canadian  who  loves  the  free  life  out-of-doors,  who  desires 
to  see  the  creatures  of  the  woods  and  waters  protected, 
who  places  these  things  before  the  getting  of  dollars  by  the 
immediate  and  destructive  exploitation  of  our  every  natural 
resource,  has  an  interest  for  himself  and  his  children  in  keeping 
these  great  pleasure-grounds  inviolate,  and  a  duty  to  exert 
Buch  ability  and  influence  as  he  may  possess  to  that  end. 

W.  H.  Blake 
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Browner  than  the  hazel-husk,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Though  you  turn  from  heath  and  hill,  we  are  hard  behind, 
Singing :  Ere  the  sorrows  rise,  ere  the  gates  unclose, 
Bind  above  your  wistful  eyes  the  memory  of  a  rose. 

Dark  lacchus  pipes  the  kine  shivering  from  the  whin, 
Wraps  him  in  a  she-goat's  fell  above  the  panther-skin, 
Now  we  husk  the  corn  for  bread,  turn  the  mill  for  hire, 
Hoof  by  hoof  and  head  by  head  about  the  herdsman's  fire. 

Ai  Adonis,  where  he  gleams,  slender  and  at  rest. 
One  has  built  a  roof  of  dreams,  where  the  white  doves  nest. 
Ere  they  bring  the  wine-dark  bowl,  ere  the  gates  unbar, 
Take,  0  take  within  your  soul  the  shadow  of  a  star. 

Now  the  vintage  feast  is  done,  now  the  melons  glow 
Gold  along  the  raftered  thatch  beneath  a  thread  of  snow. 
Dian's  bugle  bids  the  dawn  sweep  the  upland  clear 
Where  we  snared  the  silken  fawn,  where  we  ran  the  deer. 

Through  the  dark  reeds  wet  with  rain,  past  the  singing  foam, 
Went  the  light-foot  Mysian  maids,  calling  Hylas  home. 
Syrinx  felt  the  silver  spell  fold  her  at  her  need, — 
Hear,  ere  yet  you  say  farewell,  the  wind  along  the  reed. 

Golden  as  the  earliest  leaf  loosened  from  the  spray, 
Grave  Alcestis  drank  of  grief  for  her  lord's  delay. 
Ere  you  choose  the  bitter  part,  leam  the  changeless  wrong. 
Bind  above  your  breaking  heart  the  echo  of  a  song. 

Now  the  chestnut  burrs  are  down ;  aspen-shaws  are  pale. 
Now  across  the  plunging  reef  reels  the  last  red  sail. 
Ere  the  wild  black  horses  cry,  ere  the  night  has  birth. 
Take,  ere  yet  you  say  good-bye,  the  love  of  all  the  earth. 

Marjokie  L.  C.  Pickthall 
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{SUPPOSE  we  all  like  to  make  sweeping  generalizations 
and  draw  sharp  contrasts:  there  is  something  emi- 
nently comfortable  in  disposing  of  a  question  in  a  large  and 
absolute  fashion,  without  any  scrupulous  regard  for  niggling 
quahfications.  And  when  the  subject  of  debate  happens  to 
be  as  wide  a  one  as  that  which  I  propose  to  touch  upon  here, 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  really  the  most  sensible  way 
of  dealing  with  it.  In  discoursing  of  the  womankind 
of  two  nations  (and  I  am  afraid  my  theme  can  be  confined 
within  no  modester  limits)  a  little  recklessness  of  treatment 
is  surely  permissible, — else  one  would  never  get  a  single 
definite  statement  made. 

So  if  I  should  attempt  to  appraise  the  English  and  the 
Canadian  woman  and  to  draw  up  what  Launce  would  call 
the  "  cate-log  "  of  their  conditions,  let  it  be  imputed  to  me 
as  an  audacity  and  not  a  crime.  I  have  little  hope  that  I 
shall  be  so  happy  as  Launce's  authority  in  selecting  the 
salient  qualities  of  my  ladies,  and  little  doubt  that  I  shall 
be  quite  as  unsuccessful  in  setting  down  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  in  their  proper  places  and  to  the  approval  of  the  reader. 

I  should  perhaps  begin  by  explaining  that  when  I  speak 
of  the  English  woman  and  the  Canadian  woman,  I  refer 
chiefly  to  such  of  the  elect  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  or 
Lady  Fortune  to  call  to  a  station  of  life  somewhere  among 
the  more  or  less  well-to-do  portions  of  the  community;  and 
I  should  add  that  the  epithet  ''  Canadian  "  will  be  loosely 
used  and  will  apply  mainly  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Dominion,  and  may  even,  at  a  pinch,  be  equivalent  to 
**  American."  It  may  be  objected  that  only  a  small  section 
of  the  nation  will  thus  be  considered,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
an  important  section,  indirectly  if  not  intrinsically;  for  inas- 
much as  the  majority  of  us  are  doing  our  utmost  to  acquire 
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an  abundance  of  the  world's  goods  and  to  creep  and  intrude 
and  climb  into  the  company  of  those  wealthy  ones,  we  more 
or  less  implicitly  acknowledge  them  to  be  our  models.  Thus 
they  exercise  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  mass 
and  energy,  and  in  this  respect  England  is  not  very  different 
from  the  New  World,  the  material  standard  having  by  this 
time  pretty  well  swallowed  up  all  the  others.  But  while 
modern  conditions  and  tendencies  are  broadly  similar  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  noteworthy  that  their  mani- 
festations, so  far  as  woman  is  concerned,  are  by  no  means 
identical;  and  indeed  this  is  the  point  of  greatest  interest 
presented  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  types.  The  one  will 
often  seem  to  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other,  and  though 
this  may  merely  be  because  they  exhibit  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  quality,  yet  the  contrast  is  worth  observing.  Let  me 
conclude  my  preliminary  admonitions  by  protesting  that  I 
do  not  myself  hold  a  brief  either  for  the  Eve  of  the  Old  World 
or  that  of  the  New.  I  believe  that  they  both  have  advan- 
tages and  that  the  advantages  are  more  equally  divided 
between  them  than  is  usually  supposed;  and  I  also  think 
that  they  both  have  faults  and  pretty  grave  ones.  Indeed 
I  should  like,  if  the  attempt  is  not  too  wildly  temerarious, 
to  throw  out  a  hint  or  two  of  the  potential  paragon  who  may 
one  day  be  evolved  from  them — the  complete  angel  at  whose 
approach  ''  this  furious  face  of  things,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
says,  '^  must  disappear,  and  Eden  would  yet  be  to  be  found 
on  the  earth."  Perhaps  even  such  a  cursory  and  partial 
comparison  of  our  reigning  queens  as  I  shall  here  essay  may 
suggest  a  few  of  the  virtues  with  which  their  happier  successor 
will  be  endowed;  I  am  sure  it  will  touch  upon  a  good  many 
attributes  which  she  will  not  possess.  Let  this  good  intention 
at  least  be  taken  as  some  little  palliation  for  my  presumption 
im  meddling  with  such  high  matters. 

I  imagine  that  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
English  and  the  Canadian  woman — the  distinction  under 
which  most  of  the  minor  differences  may  be  grouped — con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  former  has  behind  her  a  long  and 
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strong  tradition  by  which  she  is  constantly  influenced.  Even 
when  she  does  not  conform  to  it,  she  is  none  the  less  conscious 
of  it,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  gives  her  an  agreeable  sense  of 
security  and  a  satisfactory  conviction  as  to  the  entire  Tight- 
ness of  her  own  standpoint.  This  explains  the  attitude  of 
superiority  which  she  commonly  adopts  towards  her  younger 
sister,  and  which  is  apt,  I  am  afraid,  to  ruffle  and  exasperate 
the  latter.  The  Englishwoman  does  naturally  incline  to  the 
belief  that  she  crosses  the  Atlantic  not  to  learn  but  to  teach. 
*'  We  are  needed,"  I  have  heard  one  of  these  pilgrims  remark, 
on  the  eve  of  her  voyage;  ''  we  can  help;  we  have  so  much 
to  give,"  and  if  the  sentiment  had  a  rather  stronger  flavour 
of  evangelicism  than  usual,  it  was  otherwise  typical  enough. 
It  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  a  good  deal  of  philosophy 
is  required  to  suffer  gladly  a  Lady  Bountiful  of  this  order: 
her  sweetness  and  light  will  very  quickly  cloy  and  discom- 
fort. In  something  of  a  similar  spirit,  too,  the  English- 
woman graciously  pays  a  tribute  to  her  colonial  cousin: 
"  My  dear,  I  never  should  have  taken  you  for  a  Canadian. 
You  look  almost  quite  English!"  And  significant  of  the 
spirit  in  which  such  a  compliment  is  received  is  the  Canadian's 
prompt  rejoinder,  "  What's  the  matter  with  the  hang  of  my 
skirt?  " 

I  am  tempted  to  linger  for  a  moment  on  the  topic  sug- 
gested by  this  last  remark.  Though  Polonius's  observation 
that  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  has  lost  much  of  its 
point  in  these  drab  days,  yet  it  still  holds  good,  more  or  less, 
for  woman;  and  the  different  ways  in  which  our  English  and 
Canadian  loves  do  show  their  wit — or  occasionally  it  may 
be  their  want  of  wit — in  their  attire  certainly  deserve  a  passing 
note.  Here,  too,  the  influence  of  tradition  is  more  powerful 
in  the  parent  country  than  in  the  new.  The  Englishwoman 
accepts,  or  pretends  to  accept,  the  laws  of  fashion  as  being 
of  real  aesthetic  value;  her  proposed  ideal  is  beauty,  however 
preposterously  her  practice  may  sometimes  err  from  it. 
Hence  the  travesties  of  Watts  or  Bume  Jones  which  now  and 
then  haunt,  startle,  and  waylay  us  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
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London,  and  those  Delilah-apparitions  that,  so  bedecked, 
ornate  and  gay,  sail  heavily  past  us  with  all  their  bravery 
on.  This  uncomfortable  deference  to  art  is  not  nearly  so 
conspicuous  in  Toronto  or  New  York,  where  an  approach 
to  the  man's  ideal  in  dress  appears  to  be  more  or  less  general. 
Men  have  always,  I  suppose,  inclined  to  Borachio's  opinion, 
"  What  a  deformed  thief  is  this  fashion,"  and  have  long 
since  given  up  the  idea  of  aiming  at  beauty  in  their  clothing; 
utility  and  unobtrusiveness  are  the  quaUties  they  desire, 
and  the  result  is  that  their  garb  now-a-days,  in  spite  of  its 
frank  ugliness,  has  a  certain  suitability  and  achieves  a  sort 
of  harmony.  Something  of  this  harmony  is  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  the  dress  of  the  transatlantic  woman,  which  is 
plain,  trim,  and  decidedly  more  workmanlike  than  that  of 
the  European,  except,  indeed,  upon  those  occasions  when  she 
is  striving  to  surpass  her  enemies,  acquaintances,  and  bosom- 
friends  in  the  splendour  of  her  raiment.  For  I  am  afraid 
that  personal  vanity  is  about  as  potent  on  the  one  side  of  the 
ocean  as  on  the  other,  and  often  vitiates  alike  the  ideal  of 
beauty  and  that  of  comfort.  It  drives  our  leaders  of  fashion 
to  put  themselves  into  the  trick  of  singularity,  and  in  these 
fat  and  pursy  times  this  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  an 
unlimited  expenditure  of  money.  The  consequence  is  that 
their  attire,  in  spite  of  its  unparalleled  elaboration  and 
sumptuousness,  represents  neither  personality  nor  beauty 
but  only  an  inordinate  cost.  The  claims  of  art  afford  a 
pretty  excuse  for  such  extravagances,  but  if  only  our  fair 
ladies  could  be  brought  to  the  simple  test  of  declaring — 
truthfully — how  much  they  enjoyed  and  admired  the  beau- 
tiful garments  of  other  women,  they  would  discover  soon 
enough,  I  fancy,  how  far  their  culture  of  beauty  in  dress 
was  sincere. 

It  is  hardly  logical  to  pass  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  but  this  seems  an  appropriate  enough  place  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  attitude  of  our  gentlewomen  towards 
art  as  a  whole.  Here  again  we  may  note  a  similar  difference 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.    The  Enghshwoman, 
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as  a  rule,  either  does  possess  some  artistic  sense  or  at  least 
thinks  it  right  to  assume  the  virtue  if  she  has  it  not,  for  her 
traditional  respect  for  art  is  fairly  strong.  The  Canadian 
woman  is  honester;  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  commend 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other — but  honesty  is  a  virtue 
too.  Certainly  art  does  not  appear  to  play  any  real  part  in 
the  average  Canadian's  life;  painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
might  as  well  not  exist  for  all  the  interest  taken  in  them  by 
the  people  at  large.  Rich  men,  of  course,  have  pictures  of 
the  best,  but  too  often  these  are  mere  outside  accessories, 
imported,  as  the  "  Louis  Quinze  "  furniture  and  the  "  Madame 
du  Barry "  carpets  are  imported,  for  the  glorification  of 
mansions  which  frequently  remind  one  a  little  of  the  Gentle- 
man Farmer's  residence,  as  described  by  Crabbe: 

"  At  much  expense  was  each  apartment  graced, 
His  taste  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste;  " 

though  indeed  the  final  concession  must  sometimes  be  left 
a  trifle  dubious  in  this  case.  As  for  the  more  modest  domi- 
ciles, the  style  of  decoration  which  chiefly  captivates  the 
Canadian  housewife's  heart  is  that  compendiously  defined 
by  a  Scotch  tradesman  of  my  acquaintance,  in  a  criticism 
of  his  wife's  drawing-room,  as  "  French  and  frothy."  It  is 
true  that  the  aberrations  and  affectations  of  a  misplaced 
devotion  to  "  high  art,"  such  as  are  common  enough  in 
England,  are  not  often  in  evidence,  but  assuredly  the  power 
of  white  simplicity  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in  the  Canadian 
cities,  and  the  conception  of  art  as  playing  an  honourable 
and  indispensable  part  in  the  affairs  of  life  is  still  far  to  seek. 
The  artist  and  his  works  are,  at  the  best,  regarded  with  a 
kindly  condescension,  such  as,  for  example,  I  recollect  hearing 
expressed  by  a  prominent  member  of  a  Ladies'  Musical  Club 
in  one  of  the  intellectual  centres  of  the  Dominion.  ''  I  often 
think,"  said  she, — and  she  was  a  travelled  and  cultured 
Canadian,  so  that  her  remark  cannot  be  ascribed  to  pro- 
vincialism,— "  I  often  think  it  must  be  such  a  treat  for  artists 
to  perform  at  our  Club.    It  isn't  often  they  have  a  chance 
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of  coining  into  contact  with  real  ladies."  This,  I  think, 
pretty  well  sums  up  the  Canadian  feeling  towards  art,  and 
in  view  of  it  one  likes  to  imagine  Paderewski,  for  instance, 
enjoying  the  treat  of  a  whole  morning  in  the  company  of  a 
typical  Canadian  woman.  It  must  not  be  fancied,  however, 
that  these  patronesses  are  quite  incapable  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  arts.  Admiration  is  such  a  strong  instinct  of  humanity 
that  it  must  needs  find  some  object  to  fasten  upon,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  its  object  in  their  case 
is  generally  the  minor — the  minimus — poet. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  I  should  say  that  art  among 
Canadian  women  is,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  among 
the  English,  out  of  touch  with  reality.  I  suppose  any  fine 
and  simple  standard  of  art  must  represent  a  fine  and  simple 
way  of  thinking;  once  that  is  attained,  dress,  decoration, 
and  the  like,  being  the  outcome  of  a  definite  conception  of 
life,  will  fall  naturally  and  gracefully  into  their  proper  places. 
At  present  they  are  for  the  most  part  merely  the  outward 
manifestations  of  an  inward  tumult  of  nervous  excitement. 
There  is  no  artistic  production,  because  no  one  really  wants 
to  produce  anything  beautiful.  Man's  days,  and  woman's 
as  well,  are  grown  too  hasty  for  the  making  of  beauteous 
things  or  even  for  the  joy  in  such  as  are  already  made.  Art 
is  taken  vicariously,  much  as  massage  is  substituted  for  out- 
door exercise.  But  just  as  one  cannot  get  the  real  good  of 
a  ten-mile  walk  without  stirring  from  one's  couch,  so  one 
cannot  enjoy  a  work  of  art  without  taking  some  little  pains  to 
understand  it.  And  the  Canadian  woman's  capacity  for 
taking  pains  is  decidedly  finite. 

In  fact  I  am  inclined  to  venture  upon  the  generalization 
that  the  two  virtues  in  which  the  average  Canadian  woman 
is  most  signally  deficient  are  industry  and  the  power  of  ad- 
miration. She  can  only  be  aroused  to  some  simulation  of 
the  former  quality  by  the  desire  of  emulating  some  wealthier 
sister  in  the  creation  of  what  are  happily  termed  ''  fussy 
notions  " — in  devising,  for  example,  a  ^'  woman's  lunch  "  at 
which  the  table-napkins  shall  look  like  miniature  umbrellas,  the 
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ice-creams  take  the  form  of  trees  in  pots,  and  every  other 
item  of  the  feast  assume  as  incongruous  a  resemblance  to 
something  else  as  the  adaptability  of  matter  will  permit.  In 
the  excogitation  and  preparation  of  such  deep  schemes  a 
hostess  has  been  known  to  agonize  even  to  the  point  of  faint- 
ing twice — ^just  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  fainted  under  the  strain 
of  ''  getting  up  "  Morleena's  linen  for  the  ambitious  neigh- 
bour's picnic.  And,  as  in  Mrs.  Kenwig's  case,  she  has  been 
thought  the  better  of  both  for  the  fussy  notions  and  the 
fainting.  The  Canadian  woman  does  seem  to  me  decidedly 
more  childish  than  the  European:  her  outlook  is  too  often 
that  of  the  undisciplined  and  spoilt  child,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  of  the  undisciplined  and  spoilt  youth, 
for  she  has  none  of  the  child's  love  of  questioning  and  capacity 
for  seriousness.  Admiration,  hope,  and  love,  the  vital  facul- 
ties, if  we  are  to  believe  Wordsworth,  of  our  human  nature, 
are  lamentably  undeveloped  in  her.  She  is  frivolous  and 
definite,  as  frivolous  people  always  must  be,  with  narrow, 
precise  views  upon  such  few  matters  as  she  has  any  views 
upon  at  all.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  she  is  practical,  if  by  that 
epithet  one  implies  only  an  aptitude  for  what  is  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  physical  boundaries.  She  can  appraise  anything 
in  dollars  and  nothing  at  its  true  value.  Like  many  short- 
sighted people,  she  sees  with  such  exactness  in  a  small  circle 
that  she  is  blind  to  all  the  outside  wonders  of  the  world;  she 
notices  clothes,  jewels,  furs,  physical  beauty;  moods,  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  are  for  her  non-existent. 
Her  pleasure  is  in  the  things  that  can  be  touched  and  tasted 
and  handled,  and  she  has  no  reverence  for  any  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  this  practical  strain  of  hers  un- 
doubtedly has  its  good  side.  She  can  generally  turn  her 
hand  to  any  piece  of  unavoidable  drudgery  with  much  greater 
effect  than  her  English  counterpart;  at  any  rate  the  incapacity 
to  perform  such  household  tasks  is  not  regarded  as  an  asset 
in  the  newer  country,  as  it  still  is,  more  or  less,  in  the  old, 
and  if  she  cannot  rival  Imogen  in  her  neat  cookery  and  labour- 
some  and  dainty  trims,  yet  she  does  not  feel  that  the  opening 
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of  the  front  door  or  the  laying  of  a  fire  involves  any  insup- 
portable loss  of  dignity. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  such  a  character  should  be 
impatient  of  uncomfortable  moral  constraints  in  the  small 
affairs  of  life,  and  one  notes  that  the  sense  of  duty,  which 
still  animates  the  average  Englishwoman,  is  seldom  developed 
to  any  great  extent  among  the  Canadian  ladies.  To  take  a 
small  instance :  the  constant  writing  of  notes,  in  which  so  many 
of  our  British  maids  and  matrons  bravely  spend  their  morn- 
ing hours,  could  never  become  a  habit  with  their  more  offhand 
sisters,  even  if  the  exceedingly  robust  and  busy  telephonic 
service  were  to  cease  throughout  the  whole  Dominion.  The 
readiness  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing,  the  good  manners 
that  prompt  a  quick  reply,  the  convention  that  dictates  a 
slight  formality, — none  of  these  things  has  yet  crossed  the 
ocean;  probably  the  Canadian  woman  would  declare  that 
she  had  no  time  for  them. 

I  very  much  wish,  by  the  way,  that  some  sage  would 
enlighten  us  simple  folks  as  to  what  it  is  that  keeps  these 
toilers  so  mortally  busy  of  a  morning.  I  have  met  plenty  of 
them  who  have  servants  in  abundance,  no  children  to  occupy 
their  time,  and  husbands  who  are  out  all  day  long,  and  yet 
they  invariably  tell  me  that  life  is  one  breathless  rush,  that 
they  are  rarely  able  to  arrive  anywhere  for  luncheon,  tea, 
or  dinner  at  the  appointed  hour.  I  always  long  to  ask  them 
the  question  that  Wordsworth  put  so  insistently  to  the  leech- 
gatherer:  ''  How  is  it  that  you  live  and  what  is  it  that  you 
do?  "  Granted  that  after  a  lengthy  lunch  party  they  spend 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  at  Bridge  and  then  dash  home  to 
dress  for  dinner  at  some  one  else's  house,  still  the  morning 
at  any  rate  is  left  free,  and  after  all,  frequent  as  lunches  are, 
they  do  not  occur  every  day.  Allowing  for  a  moderately 
early  breakfast  and  a  reasonable  time  to  interview  the  cook, 
we  have  still  some  three  hours  before  lunch  to  account  for, 
and  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  they  pass  that  interval. 
They  don't  read;  they  don't  sew;  they  certainly  don't  medi- 
tate, and  they  can't  very  well  eat  and  drink  between  whiles 
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to  any  great  extent.  Of  course  *they  shop,  but  as  most  of 
them  get  their  clothes  from  Europe  and  the  States,  their 
shopping  cannot  be  very  exacting.  What  then  is  their 
occupation?  All  I  can  be  sure  of  is  that  they  do  not  resemble 
the  Woman  of  the  Proverbs,  not  even  outwardly,  for  honour 
and  strength  are  not  in  their  clothing. 

To  revert  from  this  digression  to  the  question  of  their 
materialism,  I  may  mention  that  their  conversation,  when 
they  are  among  themselves,  invariably  turns  to  such  subjects 
as  money,  and  how  to  make  it  without  trouble,  tips  for  the 
Stock  Exchange  (many  of  them  pretend  to  be  deeply  versed 
in  these  mysteries),  methods  for  counteracting  the  ravages 
of  time,  descriptions  of  their  own  ailments  and  those  of  their 
friends,  and,  in  the  beginning  as  in  the  end,  clothes,  clothes, 
clothes.  These  are,  I  think,  the  favourite  topics,  exclusive 
of  gossip,  which  exercises  its  spell  all  the  world  over.  One 
may  perhaps  contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  old  and, 
I  fear,  vanishing  European  convention  that  health,  dress, 
and  appearance  are  not  matters  that  should  be  enlarged 
upon  in  public.  I  do  not  know  if  the  lack  of  atmosphere 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  women  of  the  New  World 
may  in  some  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  purely  material 
nature  of  their  interests.  Immaculate  and  personable  as 
they  are,  they  are  yet  a  trifle  apt  to  look  all  alike,  as  if  the 
range  of  expression  on  their  faces  were  kept  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  that  of  the  ideas  in  their  heads.  One  sees  woman 
after  woman  with  the  same  mouth  and  eyes  and  the  same 
sleek  look  of  physical  prosperity.  The  precious  quality  of 
distinction  is  as  rare  as  a  rose  in  midwinter,  and  receives 
about  as  cold  a  welcome,  for  the  Canadian  ladies  disapprove 
of  any  departure  from  the  accepted  type.  They  have  little 
perception  of  subtlety  in  any  form  and  are  hostile  to  its 
manifestations:  eccentricity,  to  be  tolerated  at  all,  must 
show  itself  in  its  most  unmistakable  guise.  I  dare  say, 
however,  that  beauty,  like  most  other  things,  is  affected 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  that  case  the  men 
of  the  New  World  must  be  held  at  least  part  guilty  in  this 
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unsatisfactory  condition  of  things.  Women  are  apparently- 
prized  by  them  much  as  skye-terriers  in  a  show  are  prized, 
for  their  long  hair  and  silky  ears,  or  something  just  about  as 
sensible.  No  expense  is  spared  in  trimmimg  and  adorning 
the  creature's  exterior,  but  perhaps  a  little  attention  to  her 
inner  embellishment  would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 

I  would  then,  make  the  broad  statement  that  the  ideals 
of  the  Canadian  woman  are  essentially  the  bourgeois  ones, 
while  those  of  the  Englishwoman  are  at  least  strongly  coloured 
by  the  aristocratic  tradition.  I  heard  recently  a  travelled 
lady  extol  the  comforts  of  the  steamer  which  had  restored 
her  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  and  she  rounded  off 
her  grateful  eulogy  by  declaring:  "  Not  a  steward  or  officer 
upon  that  ship  but  took  as  his  ideal  noblesse  oblige/'  and  I 
fancy  the  New  World's  appreciation  of  the  revered  motto 
may  be  pretty  well  gauged  by  this  application  of  it.  The 
aristocratic  virtues,  gentleness,  generosity,  patience,  fortitude, 
reticence,  and  a  delicate  consideration  for  others,  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  there  in  their  distinctive  forms.  In  Europe 
they  still  survive  here  and  there  and  are  generally  admired 
when  they  emerge  from  obscurity,  but  they  are  plants  that 
do  not  grow  well  in  a  democratic  soil,  and  indeed  they  seem 
to  come  to  full  bloom  only  in  a  society  where  distinctions  of 
rank  are  frankly  recognized. 

I  am  tempted,  in  this  connexion,  to  cite  that  great  failure, 
Napoleon,  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  the  bourgeois 
ideal.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  presumptuous  to  use  so  great 
a  name  in  order  to  point  a  moral,  but  there  is  example  for't, 
as  Malvolio  says.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  Napoleon  is 
very  much  of  the  transatlantic  type;  with  his  immense  prac- 
tical ability,  his  selfishness,  his  material  success,  his  showy 
splendour,  and  his  enormous  egoism,  he  is  a  pattern  of  all 
that  America  seems  most  to  admire.  That  march  of  his  from 
one  gross  obvious  triumph  to  another,  that  empire,  built 
of  scorn,  like  Attila's,  that  restless  eagerness  for  an  extrinsic 
dominion  which  only  renders  its  attainer  intrinsically  poorer 
and  less  content, — for  the  kingdom  of  Napoleon  was  without 
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him, — such  things  are  very  characteristic  of  many  a  modern 
"  successful  man's  "  career;  and  surely  a  life  that  neglects  the 
intimate  joys  of  peace,  simplicity,  reverence,  love  of  beauty, 
and  sympathy  with  one's  fellows  may  not  unfairly  be  called 
a  failure.  One  remembers  Tolstoi's  description  of  Napoleon 
with  its  wonderfully  illuminating  observation  that  there  was 
just  a  little  too  much  eau-de-cologne  on  his  handkerchief. 
Could  anything  better  hit  off  the  man? — one  in  whom  no 
subtlety  of  apprehension  had  place,  in  whom  everything  was 
just  slightly  over-accentuated,  whose  appointments  were  just 
a  thought  too  expensive, — the  exemplar,  in  fact,  of  all  that 
unbridled  cleverness  can  achieve.  There  are  plenty  of  small 
Napoleons  among  the  men  of  the  New  World. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  I  must  return  to  the 
members  of  the  female  gender,  as  Mr.  Squeers  terms  them, 
and  continue  to  dogmatize  on  their  shortcomings,  for  it  is 
as  safe  and  pleasant  to  criticize  them  in  the  mass  as  it  is 
perilous  and  thankless  to  do  so  in  the  individual.  And 
talking  of  criticizing,  I  should  note  that  the  Canadian  woman 
is  a  milder  censor  morum  than  her  English  sister  or,  at  all 
events,  does  not  ply  the  function  with  such  reformatory  zeal. 
For  one  thing,  she  does  not,  I  think,  possess  that  cakn  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  her  own  tenets  and  the  superiority  of  her 
own  customs  to  all  others,  wherein  so  many  Englishwomen 
walk,  clad  in  complete  steel.  Certainly  there  is  an  agreeable 
absence  of  any  spirit  of  interference  among  the  New  World 
ladies.  One  may  develop  there  spiritually  as  one  likes, 
without  any  fear  of  being  taken  to  task  by  one's  acquaint- 
ances or  being  relegated  in  their  thoughts  to  the  great  company 
of  the  damned.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  hinted  above, 
the  Canadians  do  not  look  with  favour  on  anyone  who  diverges 
noticeably  from  the  broad-beaten  road ;  they  will  not  attempt 
to  drive  one  into  it  by  moral  suasion,  but  they  will  probably 
keep  aloof  from  such  a  haunter  of  bye-paths  and  indirect 
crooked  ways. 

Perhaps  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  love  of  uniformity 
that  there  exists  among  the  women  of  the  New  World  a  broad 
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union  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Europe.  I  do  not 
mean  that  one  more  frequently  sees  cordial  relations  estab- 
lished between  any  two  of  them — rather  the  reverse;  for 
though  they  undoubtedly  have  a  great  deal  of  each  other's 
company  (their  constant  lunches  and  teas  wherein  no  man 
participates  ensure  that  much) ,  yet  true  comradeship  between 
them  strikes  me  as  considerably  rarer  than  in  England.  One 
does  not  come  across  '^  Torquay  marriages  "  nor  find  one 
woman  taking  an  enthusiastic  and  affectionate  interest  in 
the  pursuits  of  another.  But  certainly  the  women  form  a 
solid  whole  much  more  than  they  do  in  Europe.  For  one 
thing  they  are  not  split  up  into  classes  to  nearly  such  an 
extent,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  even  that  aggressive 
emulation,  which  is  one  of  their  chief  characteristics,  conduces 
to  a  real  union  and  solidarity  of  a  kind.  This  spirit  of  emula- 
tion has  its  bright  side  too,  inasmuch  as  even  the  poorest 
working-woman  may  not  unreasonably  comfort  her  sad  heart 
with  the  hope  of  one  day  being  as  good — that  is  to  say  as 
well-off — as  the  best  of  them  all.  She  feels  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  her  if  only  the  bountiful  blind  Lady  will  stand 
auspicious,  and  thus  she  escapes  that  dreary  sense  of  a  dead 
level  of  wretchedness  and  that  dull  acquiescence  in  it  which 
are  so  common  among  the  poorer  classes  of  England.  No 
doubt  the  things  that  are  possible  are  not  the  real  things, 
but  none  the  less  the  effort  to  acquire  them  gives  a  real 
interest  in  life. 

In  fact  the  main  interest  of  life  in  Canada  does  centre 
in  what  one  may  call  the  landslip  quality  of  the  whole  of 
society.  Nothing  is  finished;  hardly  anything  is  ever  begun; 
and  what  one  sees  to-day  may  quite  likely  be  something 
entirely  different  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after.  There  seems 
to  be  no  special  reason  why  anything  may  not  happen. 
Of  course  it  is  merely  an  outside  happening  and  of  no  vital 
importance,  but  yet  it  does  make  a  difference.  This  is  what 
constitutes  the  charm  of  living  in  Canada.  One  woman 
sees  another  wearing  a  diamond-rayed  brooch,  or,  as  they 
poetically  call  it,  a  sunburst:   she  hasn't  one,  but  then  her 
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friend  hadn't  one  last  week,  and  the  chances  are  that  next 
week  they  will  be  able  to  go  about  together  in  triumph — 
two  resplendent  sunbursts.  The  week  after,  they  will,  of 
course,  want  earrings  to  match  and  then  bracelets  of  equal 
lustre,  but  what  of  that?  There  always  remains  for  indulgent 
man  the  pleasure  of  throwing  treasures  into  an  unfathomable 
gulf  and  watching  them  disappear.  An  Englishwoman  of  the 
same  class  might  indeed  set  eyes  on  a  sunburst  and  hanker 
after  it  in  her  soul,  but  there  the  matter  would  probably 
end.  She  would  know  that  she  couldn't  have  it  and  would 
turn  her  thoughts  in  some  other  direction.  But  the  Canadian 
woman  has  no  such  doubts  and  diffidences:  the  world  is  all 
before  her  wherein  to  choose,  and  why  should  she  not  get  what 
she  wants?  I  recollect  a  typical  remark  addressed  by  an 
affectionate  wife  to  her  husband  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion on  marriage:  *'  I  always  used  to  think,"  she  said 
reflectively,  "  that  I  should  like  a  belted  duke,  but  after  all 
I  am  all  right  with  you,  dear!"  That  really  strikes  me  as 
very  characteristic — the  taking  for  granted  that  the  belted 
duke  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  wed  her,  the  mag- 
nanimous resignation  of  her  claims  to  him,  and  the  splendid 
picture  suggested  by  such  a  romantic  figure,  with  the  vague- 
ness, and  ignorance,  and  desire  for  gauds  and  glitter  that  it 
implies. 

The  broad  contrast,  then,  between  the  women  of  England 
and  those  of  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  between 
the  aristocratic  and  bourgeois  ideal.  The  former  endows  the 
Englishwoman,  who  does  still  more  or  less  unconsciously 
respect  and  follow  it,  with  her  sense  of  duty  and  dignity, 
her  good  manners,  spoilt  though  they  often  are  by  a  feeling 
of  superiority  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  patronage,  and 
her  interest,  real  or  apparent,  in  matters  political,  literary, 
and  artistic.  The  latter  is  responsible  for  the  Canadian 
woman's  somewhat  rudimentary  sense  of  duty,  her  want  of 
reverence,  her  imperfect  manners,  and  her  frank  lack  of  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  in  art.  The  conviction  of  her 
superiority  to  others  she  certainly  does  not  possess,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  if  that  is  an  unmixed  advantage,  seeing 
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that  the  possibility  of  her  inferiority  is  still  less  likely  to  be 
entertained  by  her.  In  Canada  degree  is  vizarded,  as  Ulysses 
says;  nobody  regards  anyone  else  as  either  above  or  below 
him,  and  one  of  the  consequences,  I  think,  is  that  the  desire 
to  serve  is  almost  wholly  obliterated.  The  aristocrats  of  the 
old  days,  in  their  observance  of  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
fuUy  acknowledged  that  there  were  higher  orders  as  well  as 
lower,  and  they  could  be  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of 
servants.  But  if  Kundry,  breathing  her  last  wholesome 
counsel  to  the  women  of  Canada,  were  to  utter  ^'  dienen  " 
as  her  final  word  of  wisdom,  her  listeners  would  only  conclude, 
I  imagine,  that  the  cause  of  her  demise  must  have  been  soft- 
ening of  the  brain.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  Canadians 
desire  to  serve;  they  do  it  if  they  have  to, — just  as  much  as 
they  are  paid  to  do  and  no  more.  They  give  what  is  exacted, 
and  in  their  turn  exact  as  much  as  they  can  from  others — 
as  the  upper  servant  exacts  all  that  she  can  from  the  lower — 
and  the  grocer  says  "  How  do  you  do?  "  instead  of  "  Good 
morning!  "  and  fancies  himself  the  better  for  so  doing.  Yet 
surely  the  willingness  to  serve  makes  the  best  foundation 
for  the  happiness  of  any  one  and  especially  of  any  woman. 
I  am  afraid  that  in  these  random  observations  I  may 
have  dwelt  too  exclusively  upon  the  less  attractive  aspects 
of  the  daughters  of  Canada,  and  doubtless  at  the  end  of  all 
my  carping  Canada  might  reasonably  enough  quote  in  her 
own  defence  the  reply  of  the  small  American  boy  to  his  fault- 
finding parent:  ''Damn  it.  Mother,  I'm  only  four!"  Or 
since  I  have  applied  to  them  the  epithet  "  young  "  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  "  childish,"  I  should  at  least  admit 
that  time  may  yet  do  much  for  them,  as  it  usually  does  for 
our  spoilt  youth;  for  it  is  surprising  how  often  the  most  dis- 
agreeable young  folks  turn  into  quite  pleasant  and  estimable 
elders.  I  confess  that  they  seem  to  me  to  be  travelling  on 
the  wrong  road,  but  so  does  objectionable  youth  generally 
appear  to  us  to  be  all  astray  when  in  reality  it  is  making  its 
way  towards  a  comely  middle  age  as  fast  as  we  have  any 
right  to  expect,  considering  the  fashion  in  which  it  has  been 
brought  up.    At  all  events  I  feel  sure  that  many  of  those 
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same  Canadians  would  do  better  if  they  only  knew  how. 
There  are  lots  and  lots  of  nice  women  in  Canada — and  in 
England  too,  for  that  matter — who  have  all  sorts  of  potential 
usefulness  in  them,  but  the  way  is  made  too  impossibly  straight 
for  them,  and  they  gradually  become  a  good  deal  less  nice 
than  they  were  in  the  beginning.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
of  the  waste  of  so  much  excellent  material,  for  all  that  they 
want  is  a  little  help  at  the  right  time,  a  little  education,  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  very  ill-treated  word.  If  Ruskin  is 
correct  in  declaring  that  ''  the  end  of  all  right  education  for 
a  woman  is  to  make  her  love  her  home  better  than  any  other 
place,"  then,  indeed,  those  restless  ladies  of  both  England 
and  Canada  are  clear  and  evident  failures  in  life.  They 
seem  to  regard  their  homes,  not  as  places  in  which  they  are 
to  stay  and  be  happy  in  the  quiet  ordering  of  their  affairs, 
but  as  places  which  they  must  get  out  of  at  all  costs.  It 
never  appears  to  enter  their  heads  that  they  have  duties  to 
fulfil,  though  a  good  many  of  them  manage  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  rights  to  demand,  as  if  the  two  things 
were  or  could  be  distinct.  In  any  case  I  feel  sure  that 
our  present-day  ladies  are  much  in  need  of  learning  this 
truth  afresh.  If  once  the  importance  of  keeping  their 
houses  capably  and  accurately,  the  delight  of  bringing  up 
their  children  sanely  and  joyously,  and  the  duty  of  using 
their  social  power  for  the  help  of  other  less  fortunate  human 
beings  were  to  dawn  upon  them,  they  might  abandon  those 
fields  of  strenuous  idleness  in  which  they  now  seek,  un- 
successfully enough,  to  conduct  their  revels  and  might 
secure  a  genuine  content  in  serving  the  steadfast  hours. 
But  in  the  prevalent  conditions  of  modem  life  it  is  without 
doubt  desperately  hard  for  a  woman  to  grasp  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  before  her,  and  still  harder  for  her  to 
realize  them.  I  should  dearly  like  to  expatiate  upon  this 
theme,  but  it  is  far  too  wide  and  serious  for  me  to  append  it 
here.  Perhaps  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  I  may  be 
permitted  to  deliver  my  poor  opinions  upon  it  and  play  the 
severe  moraler  once  again. 

Jacob  Salviris 
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'X'HERE  appeared  not  long  since,  on  the   pages  of  this 
•■■    Magazine,  an  article  describing  certain  Scotch  Evangelicals 
of  a  past  generation  and  their  manner  of  Hfe,  and  I  have 
been  tempted  by  its  perusal  to  see  if  I  could  not  furnish 
forth  a  companion  sketch,  however  sUght,  of  the  modem 
scions  of  that  stock.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  contrast 
might   be  instructive,    for  the   present-day  representatives 
of  the  order  are  strangely  unlike  their  ancestors  and  offer 
a  very  congenial  subject  to  the  student  of  moral  evolution. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  pretend  to  trace  the  causes  and  course  of 
such  an  evolution  with  any    accuracy,    but   the    game    of 
"Guesses  at  Truth"  affords,  Hke  golf,  almost  as  much  enjoy- 
ment to  the  unskilful  as  to  the  skilful  player,  and  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  let  fly  an  idle  supposition  now  and  then 
when  the  fancy  takes  me.     I  do  not  doubt  that  the  reader 
will  perceive  well  enough  when  they  go  too  wide  of  the  mark. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine  when  or  how  the  change 
I  have  referred  to  definitely  began;  it  is  always  difficult 
to  delve  such  matters  to  the  root,  and  I  am  poorly  qualified 
for  any  such  nice  investigation.     But  I  imagine  that  the 
gradual  transformation  of  industrial  conditions,  the  increase 
of  wealth,  the  easier  and  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  dwellers  in  the  south,  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  novelties  and  luxuries,  the  unsettling  speculations  of  the 
scientists,  and,  in  general,  all  that  we  vaguely  and  comfort- 
ably describe  as  the  "  progress  of  the  world  "  may  be  taken 
as  initially  responsible  for  the  metamorphosis.     The  potent 
factors  which  ushered  in  these  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times 
in    which  we  five  were  bound  to  penetrate  even   into   the 
strongest  fastnesses  of  the  ancient  rule  and  to  divide  the 
kingdom.     However,  I  shall  hght-heartedly  leave  the  analysis 
and  elucidation  of  such  questions  to  the  *'  Kulturhistoriker," 
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who  indeed,  for  all  that  I  know,  may  abeady  have  presented 
us  with  a  clear  and  concise  survey  of  the  whole  subject  in 
the  two  solid  volumes  which  a  really  thorough  scholarship 
seems  invariably  to  require.  For  my  own  part,  I  merely 
propose  to  indicate  certain  qualities  that  strike  me  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  and  Uneal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Evangelicals.  I  know  that  my  method  is  deplorably  un- 
scientific and  I  am  afraid  that  my  discussion  will  benefit 
nobody,  but  it  may  serve  to  entertain  myself,  and  at  least, 
as  Hamlet  says,  it  will  be  short. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  older  defenders 
of  the  faith  observed  their  rule  of  Ufe  scrupulously  and  that 
they  did  not  fall  very  short  of  the  ideal  which  they  set  before 
themselves.  No  doubt  the  ideal  was  a  limited  one,  and 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  its  narrow  compass  rivalled 
the  girdle  of  Waller's  mistress  in  housing  all  that's  good  and 
all  that's  fair,  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  manful  and  consistent. 
A  severe  simplicity  of  life  and  an  unquestioning  conviction 
as  to  the  truth  of  its  own  dogmas,  combined  with  a  some- 
what contemptuous  intolerance  of  any  others,  was  really 
the  vital  part  of  that  old  religion,  and  once  these  qualities 
became  touched  by  the  novel  influences  at  work,  the  infection 
spread  rapidly  over  the  whole.  The  modern  generation, 
it  seems  to  me,  attempted  to  evolve  a  harmony  out  of  dis- 
cordant elements ;  they  imagined  that  they  could  retain  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  primitive  doctrine  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  the  softer  spirit  of  tolerance  which  they  came 
to  look  upon  as  eminently  desirable ;  they  professed  to  preserve 
the  old  standards  of  austere  morality,  and  yet  they  gradually 
made  larger  and  larger  concessions  to  the  claims  of  individuaUsm 
and  self-indulgence,  until,  quite  unconsciously,  they  became 
insincere.  The  striving  after  two  irreconcilable  ideals  is, 
we  are  told  on  the  best  authority,  very  apt  to  lead  to  hypo- 
crisy, and  I  am  bound  to  confess  I  have  once  or  twice  fancied 
that  these  good  people  do  something  smack — something 
grow  to — they  have  a  kind  of  taste.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  to  imply  that  they  are  Tartufes;  far  from  it.      Their 
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hypocrisy  is  of  that  insidious  and  much  more  deadly  type 
which  is  incapable  of  recognizing  itself,   and,  being  based 
upon   an   obstinate   assumption   of   its   own   righteousness, 
is   proof   against   all  exposure.     Even   that   victim   of  too 
many  a  happy  Sabbath  evening,  the  minister's  little  son 
who  smote  his  mother  with  a  poker,  explaining  that  as  she 
was  always  wanting  to  go  "  home  to  Jesus  "  he  had  hoped 
thereby  to  expedite  her  passage  thither,  could  only  evoke 
in  their  bosoms  a  momentary  horror  at  his  naughtiness. 
His  methods  were  too  blunt  and  literal  for  the  subtleties 
of  a  sentimental  hypocrisy  which  has  originated,  I  suppose, 
as  sentimentalism  usually  does  originate,  in  an  unwilUngness 
to  envisage  things  as  they  are,  and  an  endeavour  to  disguise 
the  inconsistency  between  one's  professions  and  one's  perform- 
ances.    As  the  old  bonds  of  duty  were  relaxed,  this  senti- 
mental  attitude   was   more   and   more   generally   adopted, 
and  instead  of  walking  along  the  narrow  and  clearly  defined 
path  of  "  right,"  as  their  forbears  did,  these  hopeful  aspir- 
ants of  a  later  day  became  eager  to  demonstrate  that  they 
were  really  full  of  the  most  blessed  conditions,  and,  while 
still  holding  to  the  ancestral  faith,  could  at  the  same  time 
be   broad-minded   and   sympathetic,    and   receptive   of   all 
good  things  else.     They  began  to   follow  the  example  of 
those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy; 
they  seriously  inclined  to  hear  the  novel  doctrines  which 
came  their  way,  and  attempted,  as  well  as  they  might,  to 
incorporate  each  and  all  of  them  into  their  moral  system. 
I  may  note,  for  instance,  that  the  revivaUstic  movement 
excited  a  marked  influence  upon  them,  introducing  an  hysteri- 
cally emotional  element  into  the  decent  gravity  of  the  old 
religion,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  good  deal  of  their  present- 
day  phraseology;  so,   too,  in  more  recent   days,  many   of 
them  made  a  valiant  effort  to  plant  mysticism  on  a  soil 
that  can  hardly  be  considered  propitious  for  its  growth, 
and  indeed  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ready  to  give  all 
and  sundry  creeds  at  least  a  temporary  welcome. 
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Thus  the  ancient  solidity  has  disappeared,  and  been 
replaced  by  a  vaguely  restless  spirit  which  leads  to  intro- 
spection, self-consciousness,  premeditation,  inquisitiveness, 
and  similar  discomfortable  states  of  mind.  They  have 
abandoned  the  sober  morality  of  their  forefathers,  which 
exacted  self-conmiand,  restraint,  and  moderation,  and  now 
apply  themselves  to  the  amelioration  of  their  fellow-creatures 
with  an  acute  anxiety  that  commonly  displays  itself  in  an 
enthusiastic  and  aggressive  benevolence.  They  make  a 
point  of  being  "  kind  "  to  you  on  every  occasion;  they  try 
continually  to  "  make  others  happy";  and  more  particularly 
do  they  show  a  rampant  eagerness  to  comfort  the  aflflicted 
by  asserting  eternal  Providence  and  justifying  the  ways 
of  God  to  man.  They  are  imtiring  in  their  chase  after  such 
subjects  for  their  compassion,  and  if  they  should  chance 
to  hear  that  disaster  has  fallen  upon  a  house,  they  will  speed 
thither  with  wings  as  swift  as  meditation,  even  though 
the  inmates  may  very  possibly  be  complete  strangers  to 
them.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  such  visit- 
ations are  necessarily  reprehensible  or  even  unavailing.  I 
do  not  doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  Dinah  Morris  were  to 
come  and  talk  to  us  in  our  blacker  hours,  we  might  be  efifect- 
ually  soothed  and  strengthened.  But  I  fancy  she  would 
show  a  good  deal  more  tact  than  the  outward-sainted  deputies 
of  Providence,  whom  I  have  in  my  mind,  generally  contrive 
to  do.  I  know  that  their  ministrations  are  apt  to  be  resented, 
and  that  they  frequently  have  to  contend  against  hostiUties 
and  hardness  of  heart.  But  thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath 
his  kindness  just,  and  they  will  not  be  daunted  or  yield 
ground  for  such  trifles  as  that.  No,  they  come  to  close 
quarters  with  their  dear,  afflicted  friend,  expatiate  upon 
his  sorrow,  protest  their  sympathy,  demonstrate  to  him  that 
it  is  all  for  the  best,  instruct  him  how  to  bear  himself  under 
the  trial,  and  themselves  exhibit  a  pattern  of  Christian 
resignation.  Then  they  leave  him  with  their  hearts  jocund 
and  sublime  in  the  hvely  consciousness  that  they  have  played 
aWery  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  Heaven,  and  should 
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they  meet  him  a  week  or  two  later  the  probabihties  are 
that  they  will  treat  him  as  the  merest  casual  acquaintance. 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  unjust  to  these  well-meaning  apostles, 
who  are,  I  am  sure,  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  are 
divinely  missioned,  and  after  all  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive 
them  of  what  is,  I  beUeve,  one  of  their  most  genuine  pleasures. 
The  excitement  of  playing  Providence,  the  sensation  of 
dealing  with  emotions,  the  self-satisfaction  in  being  ''  kind 
to  others,"  are  intensely  appreciated  in  lives  that  are  for 
the  most  part  dreadfully  dull,  and  so  it  is  a  real  gaudy  day 
to  them  when  they  can  catch  a  neighbour  in  calamity.  Of 
course  the  fatal  thing  about  them  is  that  they  generally 
perform  these  kind  offices  with  a  benignancy  prepense  which 
infuses  a  suggestion  of  superiority  in  everything  they  say 
and  do — an  impHcation  that  they  are  on  the  very  best  of 
terms  with  the  Deity.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  the  little, 
nameless,  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  love  that 
make  up  the  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  Ufe,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  acts  of  these  philanthropists  are  apt  to  be 
carefully  registered  and  recorded  in  the  tablets  of  their 
memory.  And  even  the  more  unsophisticated  and  un- 
critical recipients  of  their  favours  are  often  left  with  an 
uneasy  sense  of  not  being  duly  grateful.  They  are  fond 
of  referring  to  their  benefactors  as  "  holy  men "  and 
"saintly  women,"  and  one  knows  the  quaUties  which  these 
titles  usually  connote. 

A  similar  spirit  of  benevolent  interference  is  observable 
in  them  even  when  enterprises  of  less  pith  and  moment  are 
on  hand.  They  are  always  a  Uttle  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  one's  soul,  though  they  make  a  point  of  being 
liberal  and  open-minded  in  the  matter,  and  they  will  go 
about  with  you,  after  Dogberry's  fashion,  to  ehcit  your 
opinions  on  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  hfe.  For  it  is 
not  often,  I  think,  that  they  will  ask  you  point-blank ,  as 
I  have  known  a  maiden  of  eighteen  ask  a  middle-aged  lady, 
"  Have  you  found  Christ?" — and  I  am  afraid  it  is  still  rarer 
for^them  to  receive  the  reply  that  was  given  on  that  occasion, 
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"  My  dear,  I  should  never  take  the  liberty  of  looking  for 
Him."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  rather  pride  themselves 
on  getting  on  nicely  with  people  and  on  putting  them  at 
their  ease,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  do  wonders 
in  a  ten  minutes'  conversation  in  the  way  of  drawing  out 
all  that  is  best  in  one.  But  I  have  rarely  been  able  to  bestow 
an  unqualified  admiration  upon  such  exhibitions  of  that 
happy  faculty  as  I  have  been  favoured  with,  perhaps  because 
I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  respond  suitably  to  one 
who  opens  an  acquaintance  with  the  enquiry,  "  What  are 
your  principal  interests  in  fife?  "  Indeed,  it  has  often  struck 
me  that  this  affability  of  theirs  does  too  commonly  take 
the  somewhat  questionable  form  of  asking  questions. 

In  that  respect  they  are  certainly  indefatigable,  and 
they  profess  a  lively  interest  in  an  infinity  of  subjects, 
especially  in  such  as  are  supposed  to  appertain  to  culture. 
They  consider  it  their  privilege  and  their  duty  to  appreciate 
such  lights  of  philosophy  and  art  as  may  be  shining  for  the 
moment  in  the  intellectual  heavens,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
they  have  even  developed  an  admiration  for  the  mostly 
vicious  quality  of  cleverness;  it  is  a  thousand  pities,  for  it 
does  not  really  set  their  genius,  as  Alan  Breck  would  say, 
and  I  have  often  thought  how  much  pleasanter  and  happier 
many  of  them  would  be  if  they  would  only  be  content  to 
remain  comfortably  stupid.  But  no!  They  are  determined 
to  show  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  modem  phases 
of  thought;  Nietzsche  is  not  too  heavy  for  them  or  Shaw 
too  light;  they  will  study  their  author  with  uncomprehending 
diligence,  and  pronounce  him  in  the  end  most  "  interesting 
and  suggestive." 

Of  course,  however,  the  majority  of  them  use  a  good 
deal  of  circumspection  in  allowing  themselves  to  make 
acquaintance  with  such  writers  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 
indeed  in  their  traffic  with  everything  that  is  not  admittedly 
on  the  side  of  the  angels  and  the  evangels.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  be  tolerant,  but  it^will  not  do  to  go  too  far  in  that 
direction;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  have  abjured 
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the  traditions  of  upright  Hving.  They  have  only  modified 
and  mitigated  them  to  suit  their  wants,  depriving  them 
in  the  process,  I  am  afraid,  of  most  of  their  tonic  virtue. 
Perhaps  a  sketch  of  the  modern  Sabbath  as  compared  with 
the  ancient  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  difference  of  temper 
as  well  as  anything  else. 

The  formal,  outward  observance  of  that  day,  though 
it  is  still  sufficiently  exacting  in  most  households,  no  longer 
exhibits  the  rigour  of  the  earlier  discipline.  Yet  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  unadulterated  draught  in  all  its  crude  bitterness 
might  not  have  been  easier  to  swallow  than  the  mixture 
which  contains  most  of  the  original  ingredients  but  attempts 
to  mollify  them  by  a  powerful  infusion  of  saccharine.  There 
was  no  pretence  about  the  matter  in  the  old  days ;  the  Sabbath 
was  devoted  to  fortifying  exercises  of  the  soul,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  regarded  was  one  of  strict  worship.  The 
spirit  which  is  supposed  to  pervade  it  nowadays  is  one  of 
"  love,"  but  I  am  not  sure  that  spirit  and  letter  are  always 
on  the  easiest  terms  with  one  another.  It  is,  for  example, 
no  longer  held  needful  for  soaring  human  man  to  turn  his 
thoughts  away  from  all  things  secular;  indeed  a  consider- 
able latitude  is  permitted  him  in  that  respect,  only,  if  he 
does  talk  on  mundane  topics,  or  read  a  book  not  recognizably 
edifying,  he  must  be  sure  to  do  so  in  the  proper  spirit — ^the 
Sabbath  spirit — ^which  (I  have  never  quite  fathomed  how) 
is  slightly  differentiated  from  that  of  ordinary  hours;  it 
implies,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  consciousness  of  a  some- 
what dangerous  relaxation  of  bonds  together  with  a  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  keeping  oneself  well  in  hand  and  a 
tolerant  concession  to  the  frailty  of  one's  companions. 
Moreover,  this  spirit  of  love  insists  that  the  day  shall  be 
dehghtsome;  a  predetermined  air  of  chastened  gaiety  is 
assumed  by  the  elders  of  the  family,  who,  from  the  time 
of  their  uprising  onward,  seem  ready  to  exclaim  with  Mr. 
Chadband,  "Oh,  let  us  be  joyful."  Nothing  could  be  further 
removed  from  the  happy  pieties  of  the  golden  age,  for  it  is 
obviously  achieved  with  conscious  effort,  and  the  result  is 
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that  it  casts  a  baleful  cheerfulness  over  all  the  day.  The 
children  of  the  house,  I  think,  seldom  show  these  shining 
morning  faces:  at  their  best  they  sit  with  sad  civiUty,  like 
Pope,  and  at  their  worst  they  wear  a  sullen  aspect  of  gloom 
that  betokens  a  quite  Leopardian  twdium  vitw.  The 
devotional  oflfices  of  the  household  take  on  an  appropriate 
tinge  of  rose-colour:  morning  prayers  are  frequently  followed 
by  a  thankful  httle  homily  to  the  effect  that  all's  right  with 
the  world,  and  thereafter  the  family  will  betake  itself  in  all 
amity  to  the  singing  of  hymns,  the  children — and  visitors — 
being  granted  the  treat  of  choosing  each  his  own  special 
favourite.  Attendance  at  morning  and  evening  service 
in  church  is  of  course  still  the  rule,  and  there  is  Sunday 
School  for  the  younger  disciples;  I  may  note  as  significant 
of  the  kind  of  instruction  affected  by  teachers  in  the  latter 
institution,  that  in  one  of  the  classes  I  have  known  the  pupils 
were  set  to  count  the  number  of  times  that  the  world  "  love  " 
is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

The  constant  strain  of  preserving  a  demeanour  indicative 
of  overflowing  cheerfulness  and  grace  abounding  is  of  course 
extremely  wearing,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Sunday 
meals  have  lost  something  of  their  former  Spartan  character. 
I^do  not  mean  that  the  f casters  manifest  any  particular 
hankering  after  Egyptian  flesh-pots,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  doubt  if  they  would  care  to  sit  as  guests  with  Daniel  at 
his  pulse.  At  any  rate  they  have  pretty  much  conformed 
to  the  usage  of  the  world  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others. 

So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  raiment  they  are  inclined 
nowadays  to  be  point-device  in  their  accoutrements,  and 
are  by  no  means  ready  to  contemn  the  world's  passing  fashion. 
The  ancient  simpHcity  has  vanished  and  many  of  them 
will  spend  large  cost  in  painting  the  outward  walls  of  their 
fading  mansions.  They  will  assure  you  however — it  is 
perhaps  superfluous  for  me  to  say  that  I  speak  here  of  woman- 
kind— ^that  they  are  not  really  interested  in  such  matters; 
and  it  is  true  enough  that  they  commonly  show  a  certain 
reluctance  to  discuss  the  subject  of  dress.    If  the  conversation 
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does  turn  in  that  direction,  the  odds  are  that  you  will  find 
it  adroitly  diverted,  and  your  hostess  or  companion  will 
be  telling  you  what  a  beautiful  aspect  Venus  presents  in 
the  evening  sky,  or  asking  you  about  the  habits  of  silk- 
worms, or  expressing  her  admiration  for  Chinese  missions, 
or  saying  how  sorry  she  is  for  the  poor  workers  in  the  cotton- 
district,  and  how  we  are  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  im- 
employment.  But  sometimes  she  will  condescend  to  explain 
her  attitude  on  the  question  of  fine  array,  and  then  you  are 
given  to  understand  that  vanity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  she  is  guided  solely  by  two  motives,  the  first  of 
these  being  to  glorify  God  by  worthily  adorning  the  temple, 
and  the  second  to  show  a  good  example  to  other  people. 
I  have  never  quite  succeeded  in  following  the  arguments 
by  which  this  is  demonstrated,  but  I  have  always  felt  that 
they  must  be  unassailable;  certainly  when  she  purchases 
herself  a  set  of  Russian  sables  she  will  somehow  or  other 
— so  clever  are  women! — manage  to  leave  you  with  the 
impression,  and  herself  with  the  conviction,  that  she  has 
thereby  done  a  good  deed  and  one  eminently  pleasing  both 
to  God  and  man. 

In  fact  they  are  all  of  them  so  bent  upon  persuading 
themselves  that  they  do  everything  from  the  highest  of 
motives  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  they  have  quite  lost 
the  capacity  for  merely  human  emotion  and  enjoyment: 
even  their  indulgences  fail  to  give  them  any  genuine  pleasure 
because  they  cannot  or  will  not  recognize  what  are  the  things 
that  they  really  do  hke.  They  not  only  speak,  as  Mr. 
Snawley  would  say,  hke  a  good  book  that  has  got  nothing 
in  its  inside  but  what  is  true,  but  they  act  accordingly. 
Their  avocations  and  their  diversions  must  all  be  of  an  up- 
lifting nature,  and  as  both  of  them  are  numerous — for  they 
have  not  profited  by  Thoreau's  advice  to  let  their  affairs 
be  as  two  or  three  and  not  as  a  thousand — ^it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  effect  upon  their  physical,  let  alone  their 
moral,  state  of  health  is  often  very  grievous.  Their  atmos- 
phere is  exhausting  to  the  last  degree;  I  have  known  house- 
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holds  over  which  such  an  aura  of  rectitude  prevailed  that 
every  one  who  sojourned  there  for  any  length  of  time — 
guests  and  governesses,  down  to  the  very  foot-boy — would 
almost  inevitably  succumb  to  an  attack  of  nervous  pros- 
tration. And  yet  all  the  time,  they  are  acting  with  the 
very  best  of  intentions,  for  they  will  take  any  amount  of 
trouble  for  what  they  consider  to  be  a  worthy  object,  and 
lose  no  opportunity  of  diffusing  their  sweetness  and  light. 
It  is  saddening  to  reflect  that  creatures  so  extremely  bright 
and  good  can  only  be  relished  by  poor  human  nature  as 
an  occasional  luxury. 

Even  the  natural  affections  themselves  often  seem 
to  be  parched  at  such  spiritual  altitudes.  These  patterns 
of  perfection,  who  profess  love  for  all  mankind,  seldom 
show  any  convincing  trace  of  personal  affection  for  the 
individual.  I  have  frequently  been  struck  by  the  easy 
and  becoming  fortitude  with  which  they  will  accept  the 
deaths  of  their  nearest  kin;  it  is,  I  suppose,  magnificent, 
but  it  certainly  is  hardly  human.  I  have  known  a  pious 
father  whose  only  child  deceased — or,  as  you  would  say 
in  plain  terms,  went  to  Heaven — and  he  visited  the  church- 
yard a  day  or  two  later  and  chronicled  in  his  diary  the  satis- 
faction he  felt  in  contemplating  the  goodness  of  Providence; 
and  on  another  occasion  an  equally  pious  lady,  speaking 
of  her  mother's  exit  from  the  world,  exclaimed  joyfully: 
"  It  was  not  a  death,  it  was  a  translation!  "  And  yet  these 
two  would,  I  am  sure,  have  sincerely  regarded  themselves 
as  heart-broken  mourners.  It  should  be  noted  here,  how- 
ever, that  the  modem  generation  are  no  longer  inclined 
to  jest  upon  the  subject  of  death  nor  yet  of  the  Deity :  is  it, 
I  wonder,  because  their  convictions  are  less  steadfast  than 
those  of  their  ancestors? 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  they  are  a  great  deal  fonder  of  theorizing  and  of  asking 
advice  upon  all  sorts  of  matters,  trivial  and  important.  I 
think  they  like  to  be  considered  original  and  open  to  new 
ideas;  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  older  generation 
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was,  without  any  effort,  much  more  original  than  the  moderns. 
The  latter  have  indeed  a  great  gift  of  impressive  common- 
place, but  for  all  their  excellent  intentions  of  being  receptive 
and  sympathetic,  their  minds  are  anything  but  flexible. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  impreg- 
nable in  argument :  certainly  in  the  discussions  on  morality 
and  religion  into  which  they  sometimes  insist  on  inveigling 
you,  they  are  panoplied  against  all  strokes.  Nothing  will 
make  them  see  their  opponent's  point  of  view  or  yield  an 
inch  from  their  original  position.  A  calm  consciousness 
of  superiority  attends  them,  and  if  you  are  roused  thereby 
into  any  excessive  heat  of  expression,  or,  as  they  think, 
indecorum  of  sentiment,  they  triumph  over  you  by  the  simple 
expedient  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  found  so  effective  in  the  case 
of  Anthony  Chuzzlewit — they  give  you  to  know  that  they 
will  be  more  than  usually  particular  in  praying  for  you  at 
night. 

I  should  add,  finally,  that  in  spite  of  all  their  preoccupation 
with  high  and  lofty  matters  they  have  a  curious  shrewdness 
in  worldly  affairs.  They  do  not  by  any  means  despise  material 
success,  and  while  they  devoutly  ask  the  Deity  to  exalt 
their  prosperity,  yet  they  hold  that  they  must  on  no  account 
stop  there,  but  must  set  hand  to  the  work  themselves.  They 
will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  achieve  their  ends,  and  will 
display  a  notable  power  of  keeping  the  celestial  and  the 
terrestrial  absolutely  separate  from  each  other — as  it  were 
in  water-tight  compartments.  Such  a  faculty  is  eminently 
convenient,  and  I  have  often  admired  and  envied  the  com- 
fortable way  in  which  a  happy  churchman  will  commit 
his  cause  to  Providence  and  then  straightway  go  and  do 
something — anything — to  further  it,  and  apparently  without 
any  perception  of  the  anomaly. 

I  must  own  I  have  never  determined  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction  how  far  they  are  conscious  of  this  taint  of  un- 
reality in  their  lives ;  I  suppose  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Men  were  self-deceivers  ever,  and  so,  for  that  matter,  were 
women,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  introspection  I  think  that 
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these  anxious  seekers  for  the  truth  do  as  a  rule  but  slenderly 
know  themselves.  Yet  I  have,  now  and  then,  fancied  that 
a  vague,  uneasy  suspicion  that  their  state  of  grace  is  not 
really  as  perfect  and  delightful  as  it  ought  to  be,  does  occa- 
sionally cross  their  minds  and  casts  a  gleam  of  pathos  over 
their  righteousness.  Human  frailty  is  sad,  but  the  lack 
of  it  is  perhaps  still  sadder,  and  certainly  after  a  prolonged 
residence  in  their  midst  one  is  apt  to  acquire  a  great  toler- 
ance, even  a  sneaking  fondness,  for  honest  vice. 

I  would  not,  of  course,  have  these  fragmentary,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  impartial,  criticisms  applied  without 
distinction  to  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Elect.  I  have  only 
attempted  to  note  some  of  the  saUent  traits  discernible 
in  that  smaller  band  who,  having  to  all  appearance  accepted 
and  upheld  the  EvangeUcal  tradition  of  their  sires,  have 
yet  by  subtle  degrees  so  signally  transformed  its  hardy 
spirit.  They  are  a  notable  people  and  very  distinctive  of 
the  Gorgon  City,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  its  only 
inhabitants,  and  one  need  not  go  about  with  a  lantern  to 
find  even  there  a  reasonable  number  of  folks  who  have  warm 
hearts  within  the  outer  broadcloth.  Yet  the  petrifying 
influences  of  Medusa  are  in  the  air,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
remain  wholly  unaffected  by  them;  and  for  my  own  part 
when  I  think  of  the  place  and  these,  its  worshipful  citizens, 
I  am  ready  to  declare  quite  cordially  but  firmly  that  I  do 
desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Samuel  Inglib 


THE  BOOKSELLER 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  the  funeral  of  my  friend  the  book- 
*  seller, — the  last  of  piis  race,  as  he  always  said.  I  can 
see  him  still,  his  thin,  wizened  face,  his  bright  ferret-like  eyes 
peering  through  his  heavily-brimmed  spectacles,  his  coat  off, 
and  sleeves  rolled  up,  as  he  sat  on  a  stool  at  his  desk  poring 
over  one  of  his  favourite  volumes,  or  as  he  pottered  around 
his  old  shop,  stroking  his  books  and  almost  purring  to  himself. 

How  he  loved  his  books !  He  was  no  mere  seller  of  books, 
he  was  a  book-lover,  a  book-collector.  Once  a  book — a  good 
book — got  into  his  hands  it  rarely  left  them  again.  They 
were  his  friends,  his  children.  ''  A  good  book,"  he  used  to 
say,  ''  is  a  friend  forever.  And,  unlike  human  beings,  the 
more  you  cut  'em  the  better  they  treat  you,"  he  would  add, 
chuckling  in  his  cracked,  high-pitched  treble  as  he  made  his 
only  joke. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  good  book  is  a  friend  for  a  life-time.  It  is 
more,  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  aristocracy  of  Intellect. 
How  else  could  we  know  the  literary  giants  of  former  days? 
Do  we  not  owe  to  James  Boswell  our  knowledge  of  Sam 
Johnson,  '  NoUy '  Goldsmith ' ' — he  spoke  of  his  favourite 
authors  as  if  they  were  personal  friends — "  and  all  that 
glorious  company  of  the  Immortals  who  walked  across  the 
stage  of  the  eighteenth  century,  leaving  the  world  the 
richer  for  their  presence? 

"  Have  we  not  suffered  with  David  Copperfield,  or  felt 
hungry  with  Nicholas  Nickleby?  Does  not  Tom  Pinch  and 
his  pathetic  love-affair  rend  our  very  heart-strings?  And 
are  we  not  fiUed  with  joy  at  the  discomfiture  of  that  arch- 
hypocrite  Pecksniff? 

"  Did  we  not  feel  the  darkness  of  death  steal  over  us 
when  dear  old  Colonel  Newcome  answered  'Adsum'  to  the 
last  roll-call?    And  who  amongst  us  is  there  hard-hearted 
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enough  to  say  he  has  not  wept  for  Tess!  Poor  Tess!  A 
pure  woman,  indeed,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and 
yet  the  victim  of  a  cruel  unrelenting  fate.  Do  not  these 
books,  my  friend,  make  us  better?  If  the  lesson  of  Tess's 
life  could  be  read  from  our  pulpits  and  taught  in  our  schools, 
would  it  not  do  some  good,  would  it  not  have  some  power 
to  check  the  evil  in  the  world? 

"  Ah!  "  he  continued,  picking  up  a  book  and  stroking 
it  gently,  while  his  old  eyes  beamed  with  love,  "  Look  at 
this,  look  at  this,'* — holding  up  a  first  edition  of  the  "  Essays 
of  Elia," — "  the  embodiment  of  the  gentlest  soul  that  ever 
lived.  What  a  debt  we  owe  to  Charles  Lamb!  And  what 
a  hero  he  was.  Show  me  another  such  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Gentle,  patient,  long-suffering,  and  yet  humorous 
and  wholly  delightful;  a  man,  sir,  who  played  with  words, 
as  on  a  musical  instrument,  a  soft  melody  in  a  minor  key 
that  now  brings  the  tears  to  your  eyes,  now  makes  you  laugh 
for  very  joy. 

"  And  here  is  old  Bacon,  first  of  the  essayists — queer 
mixture  of  morality  and  corruption.  And  Dicky  Steele, 
and  Joseph  Addison,  and  Macaulay — I  can  see  him  now  as 
he  used  to  come  into  my  father's  shop, — a  little  man  with  a 
large  head  and  deep  sonorous  voice,  and  grave  and  courtly 
manner.  What  language,  man,  what  a  style!  Look  at  his 
essay  on  Clive.  All  the  wealth,  all  the  pomp  and  panoply, 
all  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  the  East  mirrored  forth  in  lan- 
guage that  makes  it  live  before  your  very  eyes.  And  look 
at  this,  sir,  the  severest  castigation  in  the  language.  I'll 
warrant  you,  poor  '  Satan '  Montgomery  was  sorry  he  ever 
wrote  his  '  Creation.' 

"  No,  sir,  there  is  no  demand  for  these  books  now.  The 
world  of  to-day  has  no  time  for  books.  If  as  old  Bacon 
says,  '  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,'  this  world  must  indeed 
be  an  empty  place.  Why,  sir,  look  at  this,"  and  he  turned 
to  a  magazine  in  which  he  showed  me  the  following  sentence : 
"To  his  own  England,  Tennyson  is  already  the  voice  of 
a  by-gone  age." 
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"  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  and  I  am  passing  away.  And  I 
am  thankful,  too.  '  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to 
new,'  and  now  they  tell  me  that  he  also — he,  Tennyson, 
who  penned  that  line — is  passing  away,  and  his  works  no 
longer  stir  his  countrymen. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  a  strange  world  this,  and  a  sad  one.  What 
with  its  money-madness  and  its  motor  cars,  its  bridge,  and  its 
balderdash,  the  old  world  itself  is  passing — passing  to  the 
devil." 

Poor  old  friend,  none  too  soon  has  the  grave  enclosed  thee 
in  its  cold  embrace.  Thy  day  of  usefulness  has  passed,  all  thy 
confreres  have  preceded  thee.  It  was  time  that  thou  too 
shouldst  go,  quietly  and  with  dignity,  ere  progress  in  its 
frenzied  march  should  sweep  thee  from  its  path  even  as  thou 
wert  wont  to  brush  the  dust  from  thy  beloved  tomes.  Ave 
atque  vale. 

John  S.  Irwin 


ANTONIO  FOGAZZARO 

•T'HE  schools  [of  the  Middle  Ages  gathered  about  the 
*  immediate  person  of  some  great  man:  the  discipuli^ 
as  they  were  called,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  master,  and  hung 
on  his  words,  for  books  were  unknown;  and  blessed  above 
many  was  he  who  possessed  in  manuscript  any  of  ''  the 
wisdom  of  them  that  know."  The  march  of  the  centuries 
has  made  it  easy  now  for  the  earnest  student  to  learn  of  men 
whose  faces  he  has  never  seen:  he  has  access  to  the  master's 
thoughts  through  his  works,  and  in  these  he  can  hear  the 
echo  of  the  master's  voice.  "  For  books  are  not  absolutely 
dead  things,"  says  Milton,  "  but  do  contain  a  potency  of 
life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  whose  progeny  they 
are;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy 
and  extraction  of  the  intellect  that  bred  them."  Then 
follows  that  noble  sentence:  "  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden 
to  the  earth;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  Ufe." 

Among  the  teachers  of  the  age,  the  novehst  holds  a  high, 
if  not  the  highest,  place.  Scott  made  us  all  mediaevalists, 
restoring  the  link  with  the  past  which  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  had  been  severed.  Dickens  made  us  all  brothers, 
bridging  with  the  silken  cables  of  human  sympathy  the 
chasm  which  threatened  to  separate  rich  and  poor.  The 
romanticist  of  to-day  is  the  heir  at  once  of  a  rich  tradition 
and  of  a  compelling  responsibihty.  "  This  is  a  serious  thought 
for  the  conscientious  novelist,"  says  Sir  Conan  Doyle;  **  the 
making  of  the  spiritual  Ufe  of  England  is  in  his  hands." 
It  is  a  fitting  thing,  that  from  the  land  where  romance  was 
conceived  and  bom  should  come  a  man  in  these  latter  days, 
with  at  least  a  trio  of  great  novels,  to  demonstrate  more 
clearly  than  most  of  his  confreres  the  true  function  of  his 
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Art,  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature."  His  pronounced 
triumph  in  the  field  of  fiction  has  been  due,  in  no  smaU  degree, 
to  his  wholesome  respect  for  the  difficulties  it  presents.  Far 
from  rushing  prematurely  into  print,  Fogazzaro  dechned  to 
take  upon  his  shoulders  the  reproach  of  unripe  reflection. 
He  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  pubUshed  his  first  story, 
and  his  latest  work,  a  trilogy  of  novels,  was  given  to  the 
world  between  his  fifty-fifth  and  his  sixty-fourth  years. 
These  words  of  praise  are  entirely  deserved:  '^  Among  the 
crowd  of  dreary,  morbid,  pessimistic  romances,  his  few  shine 
with  kindly  light,  clean,  sweet,  and  wholesome." 

Antonio  Fogazzaro  was  born  March  25th,  1842,  at  Vicenza, 
an  ancient  town  some  forty  miles  due  west  of  Venice.  His 
father,  Mariano,  and  his  mother,  Teresa,  were  of  the  staunchest 
patriot  antecedents,  people  of  the  truest  culture.  After  a 
careful  home  training  he  became,  at  the  Liceo  of  his  native 
city,  the  pupil  of  the  Abbott  Zanella,  a  man  with  a  poetic 
genius,  who  instilled  into  the  lad  an  intense  love  for  Aeschylus, 
Lucretius,  and  Heine.  Here  were  laid,  deep  and  broad,  the 
foundation  truths  which  his  poems,  papers,  and  novels  were 
to  emphasize  in  the  years  to  come.  At  the  University  of 
Padua  and  later  at  Turin,  whither  his  parents  had  gone 
in  order  to  escape  Austrian  domination,  in  the  free  air  ot 
Piedmont,  Antonio  read  for  law.  He  obtained  his  papers  in 
the  regular  way,  and  began  to  practise  as  an  advocate.  But 
the  artistic  bent  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father 
soon  got  the  upper  hand  of  him,  and  he  gave  his  attention 
to  music  and  to  poetry. 

As  early  as  1872  he  dehvered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Future 
of  the  Novel  in  Italy,"  but  it  was  nine  years  before  he  put 
his  precepts  into  practice.  He  then  published  "Malombra," 
a  romance  based,  it  is  thought,  on  an  episode  in  Goethe's 
*'  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung."  From  this  time  onward  he 
has  put  forth,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  Ufe — ^in  which  he  has 
engaged  in  civic  administration  in  his  own  town  and  has  become 
a  senator  of  Italy — a  wide  range  of  hterary  product.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  Fogazzaro  lectured 
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in  French  before  a  distinguished  audience,  and  at  once  the 
smouldering  interest  in  his  work  burst  into  flame.  Like 
Athens  of  old,  Paris  "  eager  to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing," 
welcomed  the  author  with  open  arms;  he  was  at  once  denom- 
inated "  il  credente,"  the  believer,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  "II  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,"  which  had  just  appeared, 
went  through  thirty  editions. 

It  is  with  the  great  trilogy  of  novels,  the  writer's  "  mag- 
num opus,"  of  which  the  above  mentioned  is  the  first,  that 
we  shall  concern  ourselves  in  this  paper.  *'  II  Piccolo  Mondo 
Antico  "  appearing  in  1896,  was  followed  five  years  later  by 
"  II  Piccolo  Mondo  Modemo,"  and  this  in  turn,  at  the  end 
of  1905,  by  *' II  Santo."  These  have  been  translated  into 
English  in  almost  the  reverse  order:  "The  Saint  "  appeared 
in  the  year  after  it  was  published  in  Italian;  the  first  of  the 
three  under  the  title  "  The  Patriot,"  came  in  the  same  year; 
and  the  middle  one,  known  as  "  The  Man  of  the  World," 
was  given  to  us  in  1907.  Concerning  the  whole,  which  is  so 
completely  a  unit  of  conception,  if  not  of  fact,  we  are  driven 
to  one  of  two  conclusions:  either  that  the  end  was  in  view  in 
the  author's  mind  from  the  beginning,  or  that  his  amazing 
intuition  enabled  him,  after  the  first  was  completed,  to  see, 
with  an  unerring  logical  precision,  how  a  sequence  of  circum- 
stances must  follow  from  those  already  depicted.  When, 
however,  one  has  pondered  with  care  the  closing  words  of 
"  The  Patriot,"  and  again  of  "  The  Man  of  the  World,"  some 
such  conclusion  as  the  former  commends  itself  as  being  more 
likely. 

Another  problem,  and  a  more  difficult,  is  fairly  before 
us  at  this  point.  Are  these  three  novels  really  novels 
at  all,  or  are  they  Acts  of  a  mighty  drama?  To  push 
the  question  further,  are  they  not  severally  dramas,  together 
constituting  a  study  of  human  character  and  an  oracle  of 
human  destiny  such  as  sends  us  to  the  ancient  Greek 
trilogy  for  its  equal?  It  has  been  pointed  out  wisely 
and  well  that  in  one  essential  feature  the  novel  differs 
from  the  drama:  that  in   the  former  the  climax   towards 
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which  the  forces  of  the  action  are  making  their  contribu- 
tion is  at  the  end  of  the  work,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
at  some  point  at  the  centre.  One  thinks  of  Plato's  phrase 
about  education;  in  the  novel  there  is  only  ''  the  way 
up,"  while  in  the  drama  there  is  also  ''  the  way  down." 
To  cite  the  well-known  instance  of  ''  Julius  Caesar  ";  as  a 
novel  it  would  be  a  lamentable  failure,  for  the  protagonist 
disappears  in  the  third  Act,  while  the  remainder  of  the  play 
is  devoted  to  the  punishing  of  the  assassins.  This  difference 
is  a  generic  one,  and  may  be  put  thus:  the  subject  of  the  novel 
is  action,  while  that  of  the  drama  is  character.  Reasonably 
enough  the  former  is  concerned  with  its  climax,  while  the 
latter  is  concerned  with  its  development. 

The  more  one  reads  this  trilogy  of  Fogazzaro's,  the  harder 
it  is  to  satisfy  one's  mind  on  this  question.  The  respective 
members  thereof  seem  to  be,  each  in  its  turn,  the  mature 
expression  of  those  ruling  principles  in  the  youth's  education 
referred  to  above;  namely,  patriotism,  culture,  and  religion; 
and  as  individual  pieces  of  work  they  have  as  much  in  common 
with  the  drama  as  with  the  novel.  In  "  The  Patriot  "  the 
climax  surely  comes  with  the  tragic  death  which  overtakes 
little  Maria:  the  rest  of  the  action  is  bent  to  the  redemption 
of  Luisa's  broken  spirit  through  the  reawakening  of  mother- 
hood within  her.  In  "  The  Man  of  the  World  "  the  electric 
forces  are  on  the  point  of  bursting  all  bounds  when  Maironi 
is  called  from  the  brink  of  his  fall  before  the  charms  of  Jeanne 
Desalle,  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife :  what  remains  is  but 
the  detailed  record  of  his  conversion.  In  "  The^Saint," 
the  crisis  seems  to  me  to  come  at  the  point  where  Benedetto, 
arrested  in  a  sick  room  and  carried  before  the  Commendatore, 
has  poured  out  his  reproaches  upon  him  and  departed  in 
exhaustion:  Jeanne's  carriage  is  at  the  gate,  and  as,  entering 
it,  he  rides  homeward,  he  fights,  and  wins,  his  last  wild  battle, 
that  with  himself.  There  is  now  but  one  purpose  for  the 
action  to  follow,  the  salvation,  first  of  Noemi,  and  then,  as 
the  Saint  passes  to  his  reward,  of  the  hitherto  unbelieving 
Jeanne.     If  it  were  not  irreverent,  on^  Vould  hke  to  express 
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the  hope  that  Fogazzaro  had  been  spared  to  give  us  some 
signal  piece  of  out-and-out  dramatic  composition,  to  be  the 
coping-stone  of  the  arch  of  his  work. 

To  balance  and  complete  his  skill  as  a  dramatist,  our 
author  had  that  other  indispensable  quahty,  incisiveness 
of  thinking.  Not  only  in  his  own  land,  but  wherever  the 
battles  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom  are  being  fought, 
he  has  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  has  been 
called  the  *'  Christian  evolutionist,"  doubtless  from  his  well- 
known  belief  in  the  principles  of  Darwinism,  and  his  con- 
viction that  these  can,  and  must,  be  reconciled  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity.  He  has  said  of  himself,  "  I  am  a  CathoUc 
Christian:  hence  I  accept  all  the  dogmas  in  their  true  and 
proper  sense,  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
to  the  Inf  allibiUty  of  the  Pope. "  His  loyalty  to  the  church  has 
been  evidenced  by  his  submission  to  the  decree  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  placed  *'  II  Santo "  on  the  Index  five  months  after 
it  was  published:  nor  could  the  ill-concealed  sneers  of  certain 
of  the  Liberal  Catholics,  with  whom  he  sympathized,  induce 
him  to  alter  his  attitude.  The  general  feeling  of  what  one 
might  call  the  more];enlightened  section  of  Romanism  towards 
Fogazzaro  is  neatly  expressed  in  a  sentence  taken  from  "  The 
CathoUc  World  "  of  1906,  in  which  the  writer,  commenting 
on  the  whole  matter,  says,  "  There  are  always  men  whose  zeal 
outruns  their  discretion,  and  who  bring  down  the  thunderbolt 
of  condemnation  upon  a  whole  movement  by  some  inconsider- 
ate act."  Such  criticism  is  a  tacit  admission  of  the  justice 
of  that  cause  of  Itahan  enhghtenment  for  which  Fogazzaro 
has  been  fighting,  for  which  Cavour  lived  and  died — ^the 
cause  so  completely  summed  up  in  the  last  words  uttered 
by  that  patriot-statesman,  *'  libera  chiesa  in  hbero  stato," — 
a  free  church  in  a  free  state. 

The  Little  Andfent  World,  of  which  we  get  so  many 
fugitive  glimpses  in  tBe  first  of  these  three  novels,  is  the 
world  of  Lombardy  aiui  the  Itahan  Alps  in  the  'fifties,  when 
from  the  lakes  to  the  island  of  Sicily  the  whole  race  was  under 
the  heel  of  some  desp^ism  or  other.    To  these  stirring  days 
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of  his  youth  the  noveUst  takes  us  back;  his  book  is  an  invalu- 
able mirror  of  Italian  life,  and  an  interpretation  of  Italian 
consciousness  from  within.  This  is  our  greater  good  fortune, 
inasmuch  as  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  foreigners 
to  enter  intimately  into  the  Italian  sympathy  have  been 
perilously  near  failure.  Amid  this  unrest,  among  the  sur- 
passing glories  of  the  Italian  Lakes,  *'  The  Patriot,"  Franco 
Maironi,  Uves  a  discontented  life  with  a  wealthy  grandmother. 
Nobly  born,  an  ardent  Italian,  quasi-mystical  in  his  creed, 
a  drifter,  in  that  his  sensuous  tastes  and  dilettante  manner 
of  hfe  leave  him  unfitted  for  practical  activities,  he  is  disin- 
herited and  banished  from  his  home  for  wedding  Luisa  Rigey, 
the  accomphshed  but  free-thinking  daughter  of  French 
parents.  The  love  they  bear  each  other  is  deep  and  passionate, 
but  with  no  other  tie  to  bind  them,  Luisa  finds  the  conviction 
growing  upon  her  that  she  does  not  wholly  belong  to  her 
husband  who  does  not  wholly  command  her  respect.  On 
his  part.  Franco  is  conscious  of  the  strong  antagonism  in  their 
lives ;  their  beliefs  in  matters  of  religion  are  utterly  at  variance, 
and  that  undercurrent  of  unity  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
domestic  happiness  is  scarcely  present  between  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  horizon  is  darkening.  A  pohce- 
raid  on  Maironi 's  own  house  is  meant  to  intimidate  him,  but 
his  proud  spirit  begins  to  chafe  under  the  monotony  of  this 
caged  inertness;  in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  Luisa,  who 
reproaches  him  with  lack  of  purpose,  he  resolves  to  go  to  Turin 
in  order  to  earn  something  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
and  to  work  for  the  emancipation  of  his  country.  Then 
comes  the  tragedy  of  the  story.  Little  Maria,  a  child  of 
four,  almost  the  only  bond  uniting  the  equally  fond  parents, 
is  drowned.  A  telegram  brings  the  sorrowing  father  in 
secret  to  his  heart-broken  wife;  but  nothing  that  he  can 
do  avails  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  her  grief.  He  tries  in 
vain  to  get  her  away  with  him,  then  escaping  in  safety  himself, 
he  is  separated  for  nearly  four  years.  The  mother's  faith, 
even  in  the  shadow  of  a  divinity  to  which  she  had  clung,  was 
now  gone;  her  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  coffin,  just  as  her 
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form  was  ever  at  the  grave  side  of  her  babe.  Franco,  toiling 
in  Turin,  is  able  barely  to  support  her  and  her  uncle  who  owns 
the  house ;  only  at  times  in  their  correspondence  is  mention 
made  of  the  causes  of  their  estrangement.  Early  in  1859, 
as  Piero  makes  his  way  back  with  the  patriot  army  into  his 
native  province,  a  meeting  is  arranged;  a  mighty  soul-struggle 
ensues,  and  they  are  reunited.  The  instinct  of  the  mother 
in  Luisa  becomes  the  uistrument  of  her  final  redemption. 

Almost  a  generation  has  passed,  in  which  the  freedom  of 
Italy  has  been  achieved,  when,  in ''  II  Piccolo  Mondo  Modemo," 
we  are  introduced  to  the  "  Man  of  the  World  "  in  the  person 
of  the  son  of  Franco  and  Luisa  named  Piero,  after  their 
beloved  uncle.  When  we  reflect  on  the  pre-natal  influences 
which  surrounded  this  second  child  of  their  union,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find,  struggling  in  his  soul,  the  anta- 
gonisms of  the  parents.  An  orphan  from  infancy,  pupil  of 
the  worthy  Dom  Paolo,  it  was  natural  that  the  father's  faith 
should  be  his  from  the  first,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the 
presence  of  an  insidiously  sensual  imagination  which  at  times 
assaulted  the  very  citadel  of  his  soul.  When  the  story  opens, 
in  the  'eighties,  Piero  has  already  been  wedded  for  some  five 
years  to  EUsa,  only  daughter  of  the  Marchesa  Scremin, 
whose  ward  he  has  been.  The  young  wife  had  soon  developed 
insanity,  and  Signor  Maironi  found  himself  adrift,  subject 
to  all  the  temptations  of  enforced  cehbacy.  His  desire  to 
escape  from  the  world  with  its  dangers  by  becoming  a  monk, 
could  not  be  gratified;  conscious  that  to  be  idle  was  to  invite 
ruin,  he  acceded  to  the  earnest  request  of  his  friends  and 
accepted  the  mayoralty  of  his  native  town. 

It  was  then  that  there  came  across  his  path  the  divinely 
beautiful  Jeanne  Desalle,  a  woman  with  a  spiritual  nature 
akin  to  his  own  mother.  Divorced  from  a  brutal  husband, 
she  was  spending  her  time  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  with  a 
gifted  but  cynic  brother,  to  whom  she  was  devoted  as  to  a 
son,  but  her  lonelmess,  the  loneUness  of  every  true  woman, 
was  seeking  for  an  aflSinity,  her  affection  for  a  place  to 
rest.    By  a  pure,  platonic  attachment,  she  was  drawn  to 
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this  reserved  but  powerful  man,  to  whose  nature  such 
an  attachment  was  not  possible;  as  for  Jeanne,  "  her  soul 
would  be  sublime  could  she  give  to  the  Creator  the  love 
she  has  bestowed  upon  a  creature."  Maironi's  passion, 
cast,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  a  baser  mould,  was  held  in 
check  only  by  Jeanne's  absolute  purity;  naturally  enough 
his  association  was  the  subject  of  popular  gossip,  and 
became  such  a  scandal  that  he  resigned  as  mayor.  A  visit 
to  the  now-deserted  home  of  his  parents  awakened  the  slum- 
bering grain  of  Maironi's  conscience,  but  the  calm  of  his  new 
resolutions  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  appearance  of  Jeanne 
on  the  train  as  he  returned  to  his  native  town.  He  joined 
the  brother  and  sister  at  a  quiet  hotel  in  the  mountains, 
whither  they  had  gone  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  plains  in 
July.  Here  the  old  intoxication  gripped  again  the  springs 
of  his  being;  he  was  scarcely  saved  from  an  utter  fall  by  a 
summons  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife.  This  was  his 
conversion.  Elisa's  remains  were  laid  in  the  cemetery  at 
Oria  beside  little  Maria;  Piero  made  a  disposition  of  his 
estate  for  philanthropic  uses,  and  then  disappeared. 

It  is  a  rule  that  sequels  are  ill-advised,  not  to  say  unpar- 
donable; in  the  case  of  "II  Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno  "  no  one 
can  fail  to  find  certain  of  the  qualities  which  made  its  fore- 
runner great.  The  book  is  a  study,  sympathetic  but  relent- 
less, of  a  soul  which  has  indeed  inherited  a  conflict  of 
elements,  but  which  by  its  greatness  towers  above  the  petty 
pawns  of  modern  civic  pohtics.  These  are  narrowly  pious, 
and  their  shallow  prudery  is  but  a  foil  to  the  humanism  of 
Maironi.  The  religious  mania,  of  which,  we  are  told  by  an 
expert,  he  is  the  victim,  is  not  without  parallels;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  the  Piero  who  thrust  his  arm  into  the 
candle-flame  in  his  younger  days  as  an  act  of  self-disciphne, 
become,  in  the  sequel,  The  Saint  of  Jenne.  There  is,  in  truth, 
in  the  second  novel,  clear  enough  evidence  that  another  will 
carry  the  author's  thought  to  its  completion,  and  that  the 
theme  of  this  other  will  be  religion.  Long  before,  while 
discussing  church  reform  with  a  distir^ished  French  writer, 
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Maironi  had  remarked,  **  For  that,  we  must  have  saints." 
And  the  last  words  of  the  book  commenting  on  his  dis- 
appearance, are  pregnant  with  suggestion:  "  Whether  the 
day  will  ever  come  in  which  the  hidden  Ufe  of  the  missing 
man  will  be  revealed,  and  the  mystery  of  his  disappear- 
ance be  solved,  He  alone  knows  who  called  him  to  do  battle 
for  His  cause." 

The  attitude  taken  by  a  generation  towards  its  master- 
spirits may  well  be  a  register  of  its  own  foibles  rather  than  of 
their  faults;  certain  it  is,  that  persecutions  directed  against 
men  have  a  habit  of  reacting  upon  those  who  began  them.  The 
bishop  who  degraded  WycUffe  succeeded  only  in  degrading 
himself;  the  church  which  cursed  Tolstoi  cursed  only  itself. 
There  was  a  large  place  in  the  ancient  dispensation  for  such 
maledictions;  the  founder  of  the  Christian  reUgion  made  it 
a  religion  of  blessings. 

The  advisers  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  in  their  zeal  to 
protect  the  flock  from  evil  influences  and  to  guard  the  precious 
dogmas  of  the  church,  have,  in  times  past,  placed  on  the 
Index  the  works  of  such  arch-heretics  as  Voltaire  and  Renan; 
with  equal,  though  more  unfortunate,  fidehty  they  have  of 
late  pilloried  the  writings  of  the  most  devoted  and  faithful 
of  their  own  adherents.  Such  has  been  their  treatment  of 
the  late  George  Tyrrel,  and  of  the  novelist  we  are  concerned 
with,  so  recently  gone  from  us ;  this  is  the  fate  which  overtook 
"  II  Santo."  That  there  are  reasons  for  such  action,  no  one 
will  deny,  but  its  pure  futility  is  apparent  to  all. 

On  the  establishment  of  pohtical  liberty  in  Italy,  the 
Vatican  issued  an  injunction  to  all  true  believers  to  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  and  the  other  prerogatives 
of  citizenship.  His  temporal  power  being  gone,  the  Pope 
himself  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  and  a  ward  of  the  state,  it 
was  felt  that  for  Catholics  to  elect,  or  be  elected  as,  deputies 
would  be  to  recognize  the  royal  power  which  had  overthrown 
him.  Such  recognition  would  stultify  the  claim  of  the 
Vatican  to  sympathy,  a  claim  which  was  urged  the  world 
over   with    a   steady    persistence.    This  fiction  was  shared 
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neither  by  the  Popes  themselves,  nor  by  some  portion  of 
their  best  people,  notably  the  Christian  democrats  (a  body 
of  younger  churchmen  who  are  making  practical  social 
service  their  test  of  a  man's  rehgion),  who  saw  that  the 
fields  were  becoming  waste  because  there  was  no  one  to  till 
them,  and,  worse  still,  that  an  enemy,  in  the  form  of  mihtant 
Socialism,  was  sowing  tares.  In  1905,  after  the  "  coup 
d'etat  "  in  France,  tacit  permission  was  given  to  the  faithful 
to  exercise  the  franchise,  one  of  the  things  the  Christian 
democrats  had  been  agitating  for.  Advancing  now  with 
courage  along  the  whole  line,  they  accepted  Fogazzaro's 
book  as  the  clearest  expression  of  their  gospel  of  aggressive 
service  and  evangeUsm.  This  acceptance  was  probably  the 
immediate  cause  of  its  condemnation  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  action  of  "II  Santo  "  opens  some  three  years  after 
the  disappearance  of  Maironi,  during  which  time,  under  the 
name  Benedetto,  he  has  been  a  servant  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Subiaco,  in  the  south.  Through  the  sister  of 
a  friend,  Jeanne  hears  what  she  takes  to  be  news  of  him, 
and  at  her  arrival  at  the  sister's  home  she  finds  that  her 
surmise  is  both  true  and  false.  Benedetto  at  once  with- 
draws from  the  monastery,  and  though  they  meet  face  to 
face  in  the  church  of  the  Sacro  Speco,  he  gets  safely  away; 
first  in  the  valley  of  Jenne,  and  afterwards  among  the 
"  submerged  tenth  "  in  Rome,  he  leads  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
over  again.  He  is  pursued  by  the  very  finesse  of  persecution, 
but  neither  prelate  nor  pohce  dare  to  lay  hands  on  him  for 
fear  of  the  people.  Absolutely  forgetful  of  his  own  needs, 
he  soon  becomes  the  object  of  keenest  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  Jeanne  and  her  friends,  the  Selvas,  who  are  watching 
over  him.  Finally,  driven  from  one  shelter  to  another,  he  is 
carried  in  a  fever  to  the  little  garden  house  of  Professor 
Mayda,  where  he  had  been  a  day  labourer,  and  here,  sur- 
rounded by  a  throng  of  those  poor  whose  lives  he  has  made 
so  much  brighter,  as  well  as  by  his  own  friends,  he  passes 
into  the  unseen. 
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Thanks  to  friends  among  the  Benedictines,  Benedetto 
had  been  able  to  obtain  one  of  the  cherished  desires  of  his 
Ufe,  an  audience  with  the  Pope,  in  which  he  was  drawn  to 
speak  freely  of  his  own  convictions  in  regard  to  his  church. 
As  the  monk  is  probably  voicing  the  sentiments  of  Fogazzaro 
himself  in  this  address,  we  ought  to  mention  the  four  evil 
spirits  which  have,  in  his  opinion,  entered  into  the  church; 
the  spirit  of  falsehood,  the  spirit  of  clerical  domination,  the 
spirit  of  avarice,  and  the  spirit  of  immobiUty.  The  heart- 
rending thing  to  Benedetto,  and  indeed  to  the  reader  also, 
is  the  conviction  growing  in  his  soul  of  the  utter  helplessness 
of  the  Pope.  This  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  is  as  much  a 
cog  in  the  machine  as  the  humblest  member  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  circle  of  no  life-story  is  complete  without  its  arc  of 
love,  and  the  intuitive  skill  displayed  by  Fogazzaro  in  this 
portion  of  his  work  is  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
whole.  Keen  enough  to  discern  that  in  the  ''  Sturm  and 
Drang  "  of  life,  love's  current  is  furtive,  deep,  and  unde- 
monstrative, he  has  given  us  little  of  its  play  upon  the  surface, 
but  he  has  fed  the  undertow  with  a  passion  akin  to  fury. 
Not  what  is  said  or  transpires  but  what  is  felt  and  impUed 
stimulates  the  reader's  interest  and  imagination. 

So  related  are  these  two  natures,  that  a  mental  tele- 
pathy is  constantly  playing  between  them:  the  presence 
of  Jeanne  the  agnostic,  whose  spell  Benedetto  has  fled  in 
order  not  to  compromise  his  soul,  is  never  wholly  absent 
from  him.  So  well-disciplined,  however,  has  he  become, 
that  when  they  meet  suddenly  face  to  face  at  the  Sacred 
Cavern,  his  detachment  overcomes  her  eagerness.  Not  a 
word  is  she  suffered  to  speak;  following  his  lead  to  the  upper 
church  together  they  kneel  on  opposite  sides  of  the  '^  prie- 
dieu,''  before  the  Mater  Dolorosa. 

"  Will  you  promise  to  hve  for  the  poor  and  the  afllicted 
as  if  each  one  of  them  were  a  part  of  the  soul  you  love?  " 
Jeanne  did  not  answer. 

"  Will  you  promise  this,  if  I  promise  to  call  you  to  me 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  future?  "    She  did  not  know  of  what 
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solemn   and  not-far-distant  hour  he  was  thinking,    as   he 
spoke  thus.     She  answered  quivering, — ^'  Yes,  yes." 

Tragedy  has  been  defined  as  a  set  of  irreconcilable 
circumstances;  the  antithesis  has  taken  different  forms,  for 
example,  divine  law  versus  frailty,  or  human  decree  versus 
the  individual  conscience.  The  tragedy  of  Greece  began 
in  the  main  with  the  former,  representing  the  struggle  be- 
tween Nemesis  and  that  human  instinct  after  Freedom  which 
strove  to  rise  above  it.  But  ancient  tragedy  knew  both 
the  terrible,  unwitting,  yet  fore-ordained  sin  of  GBdipus, 
and  the  tender  devotion  of  Antigone,  which  brooked  a  tjo-ant's 
wrath  and  disobeyed  his  law,  to  perform  the  rites  due  to  the 
body  of  her  slain  brother.  This  war  between  conscience 
and  convention,  between  principle  and  precept,  and,  with  it, 
the  clash  of  man's  indomitable  resolution  and  woman's 
unquenchable  devotion,  constitute  the  tragedy  of  this  book. 

But  in  a  large  way  its  very  name  is  the  writer's  challenge 
to  those  in  his  church  who  were  aiming  at  the  shadow  rather 
than  the  substance.  He  himself  called  it  a  '^  Hbro  di  batta- 
gha";  and,  as  one  muses,  the  thought  turns  to  those  novels 
of  our  own  tongue,  "  The  Cloister  on  the  Hearth  "  and  ^'Robert 
Elsmere,"  which  are  in  their  own  way  of  a  piece  with  "  II 
Santo."  Whether  such  a  man  as  the  Saint  would  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  church,  a  saint's  honours,  is  a  problem 
which  can  only  excite  curiosity  and  difference;  at  the  least 
he  combined  in  his  soul  the  mediaeval  and  the  modem,  the 
way  of  renunciation  and  the  way  of  ministration. 

Antonio  Fogazzaro  has  been  taken  suddenly,  before  the 
completion  of  his  three-score  years  and  ten;  but  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  monumentum  aere  perennius.  The  Ufe  and 
literature  of  Italy  have  been  purified  by  his  presence,  and 
seekers  after  truth  have  everywhere  been  strengthened  by 
his  example. 

William  J.  Rose 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MR.  WELLS 

PHILOSOPHY,  which  begins  in  wonder  at  the  world,  not 
^  infrequently  ends  in  wonder  at  the  philosophers.  Philos- 
ophers are  too  often  men  without  imagination  enough  to 
be  historians,  just  as  historians  are  too  often  men  without 
imagination  enough  to  be  dramatists  or  noveUsts.  So  long 
as  man  asks  himself  the  three  eternal  questions  of  whence? 
why?  whither?  so  long  will  there  be  philosophy;  but  as  we 
grow  older  we  tend  to  look  for  profitable  discussion  of  them, 
not  so  much  in  the  works  of  the  philosophers,  whose  ab- 
stractions, however  well  fitted  to  be  a  good  mental  g>'mnastic 
for  the  young,  seem  chill  and  arid  to  the  mature,  but  in  the 
great  historians  and  poets,  in  Gibbon  and  Goethe  and  the 
Book  of  Job.  But  wonderful  and  eternal  as  are  these, 
we  sometimes  pine  to  have  the  ancient  problems  presented 
to  us  in  modem  guise,  and  in  no  living  writer  are  the  varied 
elements  of  modem  life  more  fully  synthesized  than  in  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells  was  bom  in  1866,  the  son  of  a  professional 
cricketer,  and  of  a  housekeeper  in  one  of  the  large  English 
country  houses.  After  a  certain  amount  of  education  in 
a  very  bad  private  school,  of  which  numerous  recollections 
tinge  his  novels,  he  went  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
in  London,  where  he  took  First  Class  Honom*s  in  Zoology 
and  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  an 
assistant  in  a  druggist's  and  in  a  big  drapery  store,  and  had 
disliked  both  experiences,  especially  the  latter,  which  in 
"  Kipps,"  he  describes  as  "  crawlmg  up  a  drain-pipe  till 
you  die."  After  graduation,  he  was  for  some  time  a  teacher 
in  various  institutions,  till  increasing  htcrary  success  allowed 
him  to  devote  himself  to  hterary  work.  So  varied  an  experi- 
ence, acting  on  a  man  whose  eye,  like  that  of  Dickens, 
seems  to  be  covered  with   collodion  film,  ao  quickly  does 
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it  seize  and  so  truthfully  retain  every  impression,  has  been 
invaluable  to  his  later  career. 

In  1894-5  he  first  came  before  the  British  public  as  a 
writer  of  short  stories  and  novels,  for  the  most  part  pseudo- 
scientific,  and  revealing  a  mind  prying,  imaginative,  vivid. 
Some  of  these  early  stories  are,  of  course,  mere  fantasies, 
written  in  pure  whimsy.  There  is  little  philosophy  in  his 
delightful  tale  of  the  anarchist  who  steals  from  a  bacterio- 
logical chemist  the  germ  of  cholera,  in  order  to  flood  with  it 
the  water  supply  of  London,  but  being  discovered  and 
hard  chased,  in  noble  despair  drinks  the  little  flask  of  the 
solution,  that  in  death  he  may  achieve  his  desire.  Going 
back  from  his  chase  to  his  laboratory,  the  chemist  finds 
that  the  man  has  taken  not  the  cholera  solution,  but  the 
neighbouring  test-tube,  containing  the  germ  which  brings 
out  large,  blue  spots  upon  monkeys.  Others  had  more 
than  a  touch  of  the  horrible  and  cruel;  or  sought  to  peer 
over  into  that  other  world  beyond  the  border,  where  madness 
hes,  the  world  of  strange,  impalpable  imaginings,  of  the 
nameless,  shameless  fear  with  which  it  is  not  well  even  for 
the  novehst  to  play. 

But  he  was  never  merely  fantastic;  from  the  first  his 
most  apocalyptic  visions  were  based  on  an  attempt  to  trace 
certain  tendencies  of  the  present  day;  from  the  first  he  had 
the  desire  of  the  scientist  to  reason  only  from  ascertained 
facts;  grant  him  his  assumptions  and  his  conclusions  are 
not  fantastic,  but  inevitable.  A  good  example  of  this  early 
work  is  "  The  Time-Machine,"  in  which  a  professor  invents 
a  machine  which  is  able  to  travel  through  time;  after  some 
thoughts  of  going  back  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  he 
determines  to  behold  the  future,  and  careers  onward  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate  till  at  last  the  seasons  rush  past  him 
in  alternate  bands  of  white  and  green;  at  various  points 
he  stops,  to  give  to  us  on  his  return  a  series  of  gruesome 
pictures  of  future  epochs.  At  one  stage,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mining,  the  world  has  split  into  a  feeble  but  beautiful 
and  aesthetic  race  on  upper  earth,  and  a  cannibal  brood  of 
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dwellers  underground,  their  uneasy  and  untamed  slaves. 
The  book  ends  with  the  decay  of  the  human  race,  the  resump- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  animal  and  vegetable  forces  of  nature, 
the  recrudescence  of  monstrous  forms  like  the  deinosaurs 
of  old,  and  the  devouring  of  the  last  feeble  relic  of  the  human 
race  by  a  gigantic  stag-beetle. 

It  was  from  the  first  evident  that  Mr.  Wells  was  a  man 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  training,  eagerly  and  even  fever- 
ishly, with  a  touch  of  bitter  discontent  and  revolt,  questioning 
the  world  about  him,  thinking,  and  thinking  with  vivacity 
and  originality,  over  the  world-old  problem  of  the  chief  end 
of  man,  and  of  man's  relation  to  the  world,  so  stupendously 
enlarged  and  defined  by  modem  science;  a  man  too  who 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  who  was  willing 
to  face  even  that  most  terrible  deduction  from  the  evo- 
lutionary theory,  that  man  may  be  merely  a  step  in  the 
upward  process. 

In  1899  "  Tales  of  Space  and  Time  "  and  "  When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes  "  struck  a  new  note.  In  them  he  is  more 
scientific,  but  less  occupied  with  science,  writing  not  about 
bacteriologists,  and  giant  orchids,  and  haploteuthis  f erox,  but 
about  ordinary  men  and  women,  yet  using  more  resolutely 
the  scientific  method  of  reasoning  from  proved  facts,  of 
pushing  to  their  logical  conclusion  in  the  future  the  results 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  present. 

''  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  "  describes  with  much  vivid- 
ness of  touch,  and  with  a  very  convincing  wealth  of  Uttle 
human  detail,  how  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  man,  waking 
from  a  sleep  of  rather  more  than  two  hundred  years,  finds  that 
by  the  inteUigent  action  of  his  trustees,  and  by  the  working 
of  these  economic  forces  which  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  bringing  about  vast  concentrations  of  capital,  he  has 
become  the  owner  of  the  world.  The  gradual  spread  of  the 
intemationahzing  forces  of  science  and  of  commerce  has 
made  all  the  world  practically  one  great  state,  controlled 
by  his  trustees,  a  self-perpetuating  body,  with  the  directors 
of  the  great  trusts  as  their  heu tenants.    The  vast  mass 
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of  the  people  are  really  their  serfs,  adequately  fed  and 
clothed,  not  in  actual  misery  or  discomfort,  but  with  all 
true  manhood  crushed  out  of  them  in  the  grip  of  this  vast 
corporation.  More  than  a  third  of  the  people  are  controlled 
by  the  labour  department,  in  which,  as  it  is  described  to  the 
awakened  sleeper,  '^  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  there 
is  food,  shelter,  and  a  blue  uniform  for  all  comers — that  is 
the  first  condition  of  the  department's  incorporation — 
and  in  return  for  a  day's  shelter  the  department  exacts  a 
day's  work,  and  then  returns  the  visitor's  proper  clothing 
and  sends  him  or  her  out  again. ...  in  your  time  men 
starved  in  your  streets.  That  was  bad.  But  they  died 
men.  These  people  in  blue,  the  proverb  runs,  '  blue  canvas 
once  and  forever.'  "  At  the  other  extreme,  a  large  class  of 
idle  rich  has  deen  developed,  who  usually,  as  they  feel  the 
end  drawing  nigh,  go  off  for  a  year  or  so  of  enjoyment  to  a 
pleasure  city,  an  organized  and  state-regulated  Capri,  after 
which  there  is  for  them  the  euthanasy,  a  painless  and  indeed 
pleasant  death. 

Just  as  the  sleeper  wakes,  a  revolt  is  being  organized 
against  all  this  by  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Ostrog, 
greatest  of  all  the  bosses,  made  so  by  the  refusal  of  a  position 
in  early  hfe.  They  are  revolting  in  the  name  of  the  sleeper, 
to  whose  awaking  the  oppressed  people  have  looked  for 
many  years  for  the  redressing  of  wrong,  much  as  in  the 
riot  and  wrong  of  the  Middle  Ages  men  looked  for  the  awaking 
of  Frederick  the  Redbeard,  sleeping  in  his  enchanted  cave 
with  his  knights  around  him.  The  revolt  is  successful, 
but  Ostrog  rules  merely  for  selfish  ends,  and  his  little  finger 
proves  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  trustees.  The  people, 
having  made  one  revolution,  plan  a  second.  In  Paris, 
Ostrog  crushes  their  revolt  with  black  police  from  Africa; 
in  London,  now  inhabited  by  33,000,000  people,  the  sleeper, 
unexpectedly  vigorous,  refusing  to  be  put  off  with  pleasure 
cities,  dancing  girls,  and  the  other  snares  with  which  his 
feet  are  beset,  heads  the  revolt,  drives  off  Ostrog  and  his 
police,  but  dies  in  the  fight.     Here  the  book  ends.     In  the 
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revised  edition,  Mr.  Wells  says:  "  I  have  with  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen,  eliminated  certain  dishonest  and  regrettable 
suggestions  that  the  people  beat  Ostrog.  My  Graham 
dies,  as  all  his  kind  must  die,  with  no  certainty  of  either 
victory  or  defeat.  Who  will  win — Ostrog  or  the  People? 
A  thousand  years  hence  that  will  still  be  just  the  open 
question  we  leave  to-day." 

"  Tales  of  Space  and  Time  "  is  chiefly  taken  up  with 
two  stories,  one  of  the  stone  age,  one  of  the  future.  The 
story  of  the  future  is  on  the  same  hnes  as  "  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes,"  teUing  how  a  young  couple  of  the  upper  class  grad- 
ually fall,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  into  the  clutches 
of  the  labour  bureau,  from  the  hopelessness  of  which  the 
death  of  an  old  lover,  who  leaves  his  fortune  to  the  heroine, 
restores  them  to  wealth  and  prosperity.  Its  main  interest, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Wells's  development,  is  that 
it  is  preceded  by  a  story  of  the  stone  age.  Ughlomi,  the 
exile  from  his  tribe,  makes  the  first  stone-headed  ax  the 
world  has  seen,  and  with  its  aid  comes  back  to  achieve 
supremacy  over  the  triber,  and  even  over  the  animals.  After 
ruling  for  some  years,  he  is  in  his  turn  killed  by  another 
inventor. 

The  scene  of  both  stories  is  laid  in  the  outskirts  of  what 
is  now  London.  Where  Ughlomi  fought  with  the  bear, 
there  to-day  the  suffragette  brawls  with  the  poUceman, 
and  there  in  the  twenty-second  century  the  lovers  work 
in  the  treadmill  of  the  labour  department.  Before  Ughlomi 
there  were  countless  generations,  and  after  the  lovers  countless 
generations  shall  come.  Each  passes  and  is  forgotten,  yet 
each,  with  all  its  pain  and  sorrow  and  futiUty,  its  love,  its 
hatred,  and  its  tears  sees  us  one  step  further  on  the  onward 
march.  As  the  lovers  sit  together,  they  look  out  over  the 
valley,  and  try  to  cast  their  thoughts  back  to  the  age  of 
stone:  *'  Even  then — so  recent  had  it  all  been  when  one 
judged  it  by  the  standards  of  geological  time — ^this  valley 
had  been  here;  and  those  hills  yonder,  higher  perhaps  and 
snow-tipped,  had  still  been  yonder  hills,  and  the  Thames 
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had  flowed  down  from  the  Cotswolds  to  the  sea.  But  the 
men  had  been  but  the  shapes  of  men,  creatures  of  darkness 
and  ignorance,  victims  of  beasts  and  floods,  storms  and 
pestilence,  and  incessant  hunger.  They  had  held  a  precar- 
ious foothold  amidst  bears  and  lions  and  all  the  monstrous 
violence  of  the  past.  Already  some  at  least  of  these 
enemies  were  overcome.  ..." 

For  a  time  Denton  pursued  the  thoughts  of  this  spacious 
vision,  trying  in  obedience  to  his  instinct  to  find  his  place 
and  proportion  in  the  scheme.  "  It  has  been  chance," 
he  said,  ''  it  has  been  luck.  We  have  come  through.  It 
happens  we  have  come.  Not  by  any  strength  of  our  own. . 
And  yet. . .  .No.  I  don't  know."  He  was  silent  for  a  long 
time  before  he  spoke  again: 

"  After  all — there  is  a  long  time  yet.  There  have 
scarcely  been  men  for  twenty  thousand  years — and  there 
has  been  Ufe  for  twenty  milUons.  And  what  are  generations? 
It  is  enormous,  and  we  are  so  little.  Yet  we  know — ^we 
feel.  We  are  not  dumb  atoms,  we  are  part  of  it — part  of 
it — to  the  limits  of  our  strength  and  will.  Even  to  die  is 
part  of  it.  Whether  we  die  or  live,  we  are  in  the  making." 
In  1901  Mr.  Wells  began  to  hunt  more  systematically 
for  a  solution,  and  published  "  Anticipations,"  the  first  of 
a  series  of  essays,  and  of  more  or  less  connected  sociological 
treatises.  In  this  first  attempt  there  is  more  than  a  touch 
of  bitterness,  of  revolt  against  the  present,  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  the  thought  of  the  clever  young  man  who  is 
making  his  way  in  the  world,  and  finds  against  him  not 
merely  the  intellectual  intolerance  of  the  British  middle 
classes,  but  also  all  the  organized  inertia  of  social  and  econo- 
mic conservatism,  whether  represented  by  the  knee-breeches 
of  the  footman  or  of  the  bishop.  In  1903  came  "  Mankind 
in  the  Making,"  in  every  way  calmer,  and  especially  in  a 
literary  sense  marking  a  great  advance.  ''A  Modem 
Utopia  "  and  "  New  Worlds  for  Old  "  discuss  similar  socio- 
logical matters;  as  do  two  novels,  **  The  Food  of  the  Gods  " 
and  "  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet."    Finally,  in  1908  came 
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"  Firat  and  Last  Things,  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  Rule  of 
Life/'  a  suggestive  but  rather  unsatisfactory  treatise  on 
religion,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  socialism,  and  what  not. 

Mr.  Wells's  general  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  lies  in  sociahsm,  though  by  that  word  he  frankly 
admits  meaning  very  different  things  at  different  times, 
and  at  no  time  anything  very  simple.  From  the  first  he  is 
struck  at  once  by  the  enormous  and  growing  complexity 
of  modem  hfe,  by  its  terrible  disorganization  and  apparent 
futiUty,  and  by  the  willingness  of  the  average  man  to  accept 
the  status  quo.  Society  is  hke  a  plant,  with  a  vast  inter- 
woven mass  of  tangled  roots,  of  which  some  quiver  with 
hfe  but  many  are  dead.  In  the  past  hundred  years  the 
economic  revolution  has  brought  about  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  communication;  indus- 
trial production  on  a  big  scale,  and  the  consequent  super- 
session of  work  done  at  home  by  the  big  factory;  an  enormous 
consequent  increase  of  wealth  and  of  vast  clotted  urban 
populations;  a  consequent  growth  of  vast,  world-embracing 
trusts  and  corporations;  with  all  of  which  goes  comparative 
acquiescence  of  the  state  in  these  altered  conditions,  and  a 
wiUingness  to  go  on,  not  so  much  with  the  old  laws  as  with 
the  old  habits  of  thought  and  action,  the  old  social  and 
moral  codes,  which  were  enough  in  the  simple  rural  age  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  this,  "  Tono-Bungay , "  published 
in  1909,  is  full.  "  I  had  always  had  a  sort  of  implicit  belief 
that  in  our  England  there  were,  somewhere,  people  who 
understood  what  we  were  all  as  a  nation  about;"  a  behef 
of  which  the  utter  confusion  of  London  soon  disabuses  him. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  confusion  which  impresses 
him  as  the  resultant  effect  on  the  human  millions,  so  mul- 
titudinous, complex,  and  futile.  "  London,"  I  began.  ''It's 
80  enormous  I''  "  Isn't  it  I  And  it's  all  up  to  nothing. 
You  find  chaps  keeping  grocers'  shops — why  the  devil, 
Ponderevo,  do  they  keep  grocers'  shops? — They  all  do  it 
very  carefully,  very  steadily,  very  meanly.  You  find  people 
running   about   and   doing  the   most   remarkable   things — 
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being  policeman,  for  example,  and  burglars.  They  go 
about  these  businesses  quite  gravely  and  earnestly." 

With  this  complexity  and  confusion  and  ineptitude 
strong  in  his  mind,  with  the  thought  of  all  the  countless 
narrowing  influences  thrown  round  the  minds  and  even 
bodies  of  us  all,  Mr.  Wells  was  at  first  a  militant  socialist. 
The  unorganized  must  be  organized.  Petty  little  county- 
council  governments,  with  their  old-maidenly  regard  for 
vested  interests,  must  be  swept  away.  The  crooked  must 
be  made  straight,  the  rough  places  plain.  If,  in  the  process, 
a  few  poor  human  worms  are  displaced,  a  certain  amount 
of  discomfort  caused  to  the  king,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  church,  and  the  legal  profession,  and  a  few  other 
such  small,  curious,  temporary  manifestations  of  the  imper- 
fection of  the  established  order,  what  is  all  that  to  a  man 
who  realizes  that  we  have  thirty  milUon  years  at  least  in 
which  to  build  the  City  of  Mankind,  and  that  it  matters 
little  if  in  digging  the  foundations  a  large  amount  of  unmean- 
ing, or  even  of  well-meaning,  dirt  has  to  be  flung  on  one 
side?  This  thing  has  got  to  be  put  right.  In  most  cases 
man  will,  in  the  long  run,  like  being  organized.  If  he  does 
not  like  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  The  car  of  humanity 
will  roll  over  him  and  pass  on  its  way.  Thus,  in  "A  Modern 
Utopia  "  the  world  is  run  on  splendidly  scientific  lines  by 
an  upper  class  of  Sammrai,  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
rule  of  great  austerity,  to  training  their  brains  and  wills, 
and  to  keeping  under  their  bodies,  while  beneath  their 
enUghtened  sway,  a  sway  based  really  on  a  perception  of 
their  superior  fitness,  the  rest  of  the  world  lives  in  organized 
peace,  and  freedom,  and  content.  Everything  is  ordered 
by  the  state,  and  so  well  organized  that  it  irks  no  one.  The 
Samurai  serve  through  love,  and  all  others  accept  their 
rule  in  recognition  of  its  superiority. 

But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wells  to  be  inconsist- 
ent; it  is  his  supreme  merit  that  he  sees  the  world  so  vividly, 
and  from  so  many  different  angles,  that  he  is  always  coming 
on  something  new  and  wonderful.     Consistency  is  the  mark 
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of  either  God  or  beast,  and  it  is  as  old  as  Aristotle  that  we 
are  neither.  The  Almighty,  seeing  the  hght  and  shadow 
for  the  same,  has  a  consistent  synthesis;  so,  too,  the  animal 
has  an  egocentric  synthesis;  but  we,  who  are  at  once  part 
of  the  process  and  conscious  of  it,  can  have  neither.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  watch  the  game  through  a  knot-hole, 
and  so  attained  to  a  consistent  and  unvarying  standpoint; 
later  on  I  was,  on  occasion,  privileged  to  run  up  and  down 
the  touch  hne,  losing  thereby  my  consistent  standpoint, 
but  seeing  more  of  the  game.  I  doubt  if  we  can  do  more 
than  that  with  the  game  of  life; — try  to  see  as  much  of  it 
as  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  our  consistency. 

Mr.  Wells's  inconsistency  comes  from  his  recognition, 
just  as  he  gets  things  organized,  of  the  supreme  value  of  the 
individual,  of  the  supreme  lovableness  of  the  poor  futile 
creature  whom  he  has  been  clearing  out  of  the  way.  In 
the  same  year  that  he  wrote  "When  the  Sleeper  Wakes," 
he  also  wrote  "  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,"  the  story  of  a 
pupil  teacher  full  of  ideals  and  reforming  impulses,  who 
soon  marries  a  nice,  kissable,  pink  and  white  httle  girl,  and 
has  some  very  human  joys  and  sorrows,  and  finally  gives 
up  all  his  ideals  of  changing  the  world  and  its  ways  to  live 
contented  in  his  narrow  round  in  a  httle  corner  of  London. 
Nor  can  one  read  that  story  without  feehng  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  abandon  the  ideals  for  the  kisses,  and  that 
Mr.  Lewisham  and  his  Ethel  are  nice,  lovable,  human 
people,  not  to  be  swept  aside  by  any  organizing  agency  on 
any  pretence  whatever.  Similarly,  between  ''  Anticipations  " 
and  "Mankind  in  the  Making,"  appeared  "  The  Sea  Lady," 
a  splendid  fantasy  of  the  love  of  a  rising  young  politician 
for  a  mermaid,  and  of  how  at  last  she  dragged  him  down 
with  her  to  her  secret  caves,  glad  and  dead,  with  her  kisses 
on  his  lips.  In  the  same  year  as  "  A  Modem  Utopia," 
appeared  "  Kipps,"  a  story  of  the  hfe  of  a  poor  httle  assistant 
in  a  drapery  store,  who  is  left  some  money,  and  spends  it 
foolishly,  and  marries  a  servant-girl,  whom  he  has  loved 
from  boyhood;  they  have  their  little  joys  and  sorrows,  poor 
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futile  things,  and  it  all  comes  right  in  the  end.  I  do  not 
envy  the  man  who  can  read  "  Kipps  "  and  not  feel  that 
Kipps  and  his  Ann  matter,  matter  infinitely,  that  the  very 
hairs  of  their  heads  are  all  numbered. 

The  plots  of  ''  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  "  and  of  "  The 
Sea  Lady  "  show  that  the  hardest  blow  at  Mr.  Wells's  theory 
of  organization  was  struck  by  his  fierce  realization  of  the 
passion  of  love.  This  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  two 
of  his  later  novels,  *'  Ann  Veronica  "  and  "  The  New  Mac- 
chiavelli,"  which  discuss  with  great  frankness  and  beauty 
the  theme  of  "  all  for  love  and  the  world  well  lost."  As  a 
result  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  put  on  the  index 
expurgatorius  by  Mudies  and  the  Times  and  other  well- 
regulated  circulating  libraries.  I  confess  to  finding  them 
delightful;  I  have  nothing  but  joy  in  the  irony  of  it,  that 
just  when  the  Httle  cockney  has  built  up  and  fenced  in  his 
suburban  elysium,  suddenly  he  hears  the  pipes  of  Pan  shrill, 
loud  and  clear,  and  is  driven  to  tear  down  the  walls  for  the 
entrance  of  the  goat-foot  God.  They  are  immoral  in  the 
same  sense  as  is  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra.''  It  would 
have  been  much  better  for  Antony  to  have  remained  with 
Octavia,  and  to  have  written  a  nice,  priggish  letter  to  Cleo- 
patra, regretting  the  past,  and  promising  friendship  and 
respect  for  the  future.  He  might  even  have  remained  the 
friend-  of  Octavian,  become  a  Christian,  and  anticipated 
the  work  of  Constantine.  But  it  does  not  need  a  Shake- 
speare or  a  Wells  to  prove  that  that  is  not  the  way  of  this 
life. 

When  Mr.  Wells  goes  on  to  theorize  about  this  love, 
which  has  come  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  his  scheme  of 
things,  he  is  a  pure  Platonist.  "  The  true  order  of  going," 
says  Socrates  in  the  Symposimn,  "  or  being  led  by  another 
to  the  things  of  love,  is  to  begin  from  the  beauties  of  earth 
and  mount  upwards  for  the  sake  of  that  other  beauty,  using 
these  as  steps  only,  and  from  one  going  on  to  two,  and  from 
two  to  aU  fair  forms,  and  from  fair  forms  to  fair  practices, 
and  from  fair  practices  to  fair  notions,  until  from  fair  notions 
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he  arrives  at  the  notion  of  absolute  beauty,  and  at  last  knows 
what  the  essence  of  beauty  is."  (Jowett's  translation,  II. 
p.  582.)  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  said  at  greater  length  by 
Mr.  V\e\\s  in  the  last  pages  of  "  First  and  Last  Things  ";  he 
adds  only  the  thought  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  universal 
love  Ues  salvation;  that  love  is  the  fulfiUing  of  the  law;  he 
endeavours  to  unite  the  message  of  Plato  with  the  message 
of  the  Apostle. 

Sociologically  Mr.  Wells  has  come  round  from  organiza- 
tion for  its  own  sake  to  organization  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual.  So  intensely  does  he  feel  the  uniqueness  of  the 
individual  that  he  comes  sometimes  to  regard  interference 
with  him  as  impossible.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  look 
on  the  process  as  fated,  as  that  in  which  we  take  part  we  know 
not  why  or  how.  This  comes  near  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Hardy 
in  the  "  Dynasts,"  that  we  are  woven  by  an  impersonal  will 
which  takes  no  thought  of  us,  but 

"  has  woven  with  an  absent  heed 
Since  life  first  was:" 
that 

"  Nothing  appears  of  shape  to  indicate 
That  cognizance  has  marshalled  things  terrene." 

But  while  Hardy  is  essentially  the  peasant,  crushed  and 
imcomplaining,  Mr.  Wells  is  of  more  aggressive  stuff,  and 
clings  to  the  behef  that  though  we  are  swirled  along  in  the 
process,  poor  windlestraes  in  the  roaring  pool  of  time,  we  yet 
count,  that  even  Kipps,  and  the  milHons  of  the  rest  of  us, 
apparently  so  futile,  count  also.  The  conflict  between  his 
desire  for  organization,  and  his  increasing  perception  that  it 
must  be  a  spiritual  organization,  based  on  love,  comes  out 
in  what  is  my  favourite  of  all  his  novels,  "  The  Food  of  the 
Gods,"  published  in  1904.  This  book  has  the  very  ob\ious, 
artistic  defect  of  beginning  as  a  fantasy  and  ending  as  an 
allegory,  but  both  fantasy  and  allegory  are  so  good  of  their 
kind  that  the  artistic  error  is  to  me  of  no  more  importance 
than  is  that  of  Plato  in  discussing  love  and  rhetoric  in  the 
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same  dialogue.  In  this  novel  a  scientist  succeeds  in  segre- 
gating the  principle  of  growth  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 
if  fed  to  children,  animals,  or  plants,  develops  them  to  about 
six  times  their  natural  height,  with  limbs,  appetites,  and  brains 
in  proportion.  The  story  begins  in  Mr.  Wells's  most  fantastic 
yet  most  realistic  vein,  with  the  contrast  between  the  smallness 
of  the  blear-eyed  scientist,  poking  about  in  his  laboratory, 
and  the  surpassing  greatness  of  his  work,  a  greatness  in  the 
consequences  of  which  he  is  not  at  all  interested.  Then 
follows  a  picture  of  the  fight  between  a  band  of  men  and  a 
horde  of  giant  rats,  far  transcending  any  picture  of  a  tiger 
hunt.  The  glow  and  thrill  of  it,  the  heroism  of  the  big 
engineer  who  goes  down  a  gigantic  rat-hole  and,  single-handed, 
kills  the  last  of  the  horde,  makes  one  feel  what  a  fine,  fearless 
thing  is  humanity  at  its  best.  Then  the  mood  of  the  author 
darkens.  The  giants  who  grow  from  the  food  pass  from  a 
curiosity  into  a  nuisance,  and  from  a  nuisance  into  a  terrible 
danger.  There  is  a  great  battle,  in  which  humanity  tries 
to  extirpate  them,  but  fails,  and  though  the  conflict  is  left 
unfinished  the  giants  secure  what  is  evidently  ultimate 
triumph  by  firing  great  casks  of  the  "  Food  of  the  Gods  " 
itself  among  their  besiegers.  "  It  is  not  that  we  would  oust 
the  little  people  from  the  world/'  says  the  young  giant  on 
the  last  page  of  the  book,  ''  in  order  that  we,  who  are  no 
more  than  one  step  upward  from  their  littleness,  may  hold 
their  world  for  ever.     It  is  the  step  we  fight  for,  and  not 

ourselves We   are   here,    brothers,   to   what   end?    To 

serve  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  that  has  been  breathed  into 
our  hves.  We  fight  not  for  ourselves — for  we  are  but  the 
momentary  Hands  and  Eyes  of  the  Life  of  the  World. . . . 
Through  us  and  through  the  Httle  folk,  the  Spirit  looks  and 
learns.     From  us  by  word  and  birth  and  act  it  must  pass  to 

still  greater  lives We  fight  not  for  ourselves  but  for 

growth — growth  that  goes  on  for  ever.  To-morrow,  whether 
we  live  or  die,  growth  will  conquer  through  us ....  To  grow — 
and  again,  to  grow.  To  grow  at  last  into  the  fellowship  and 
the  understanding  of  God.      Growing. . .  .till  the  earth  is  no 
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more  than  a  footstool ....  till  the  spirit  shall  have  driven  fear 
into  nothingness,  and  spread ....  (he  swung  his  arm  heaven- 
ward) there." 

The  passage  still  has  something  of  his  old  love  of  organ- 
ization, something  of  that  beUef  in  strength  which  is,  after 
all,  only  a  belief  in  mechanism.  But  there  is  also  a  beUef  at 
once  in  the  individual,  and  in  the  process  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  a  religious  element,  which  presages  his  later  work. 

Thus,  Mr.  Wells's  socialism  remains,  not  as  a  scheme  but 
as  a  religion.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  his  break  in  1908 
with  the  Fabian  Society.  He  still  wants  organization,  but 
not  the  organization  visioned  by  retired  civil  servants,  such 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  whom  indeed,  with  very  doubt- 
ful taste,  he  caricatures  in  "  The  New  Macchiavelli."  The 
synthesis  must  be  based  on  a  change  in  the  heart  of  man,  a 
change  wrought  by  love,  and  not  the  iron  organization  which 
he  had  at  first  thought  adequate.  In  "First  and  Last  Things" 
he  tells  very  frankly  how  embarrassed  he  was  when  some 
young  people  tried  to  live  as  the  Samurai  of  his  '^  Modern 
Utopia,"  and  called  on  him  to  be  their  leader.  "  These 
attempts  of  a  number  of  people  of  very  miscellaneous  origins 
and  social  traditions  to  come  together  and  work  like  one 
machine  made  the  essential  wastefulness  of  any  terrestrial 
reaUzation  of  my  Samurai  very  clear.... the  Samurai  are 
just  one  more  picture  of  the  Perfect  Kiiight,  an  ideal  of  clean, 
resolute,  and  balanced  living.  They  may  be  valuable  as  an 
ideal  of  attitude  but  not  as  an  ideal  of  organization.  They 
are  never  to  be  put,  as  people  say,  on  a  business  footing,  and 
made  available  as  a  refuge  from  the  individual  problem." 

Social  change  there  will  be,  the  gradual  submission  of 
the  individual  will  to  the  universal  will  of  the  universal  state. 
In  this  process  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  force  the  pace 
a  Uttle,  to  do  some  violence  to  vested  interests,  to  deal  faith- 
fully with  the  ignorant  and  the  selfish.  But  such  organization 
is  only  secondary,  only  the  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
spiritual  change,  a  change  which,  when  it  is  perfect,  will  issue 
not  in  socialism  but  in  anarchy,  in  that  state  of  perfect  free- 
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will  which  he  describes  in  "  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet,"  when 
each  does  that  which  is  perfect,  and  in  so  doing  does  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  question  then  comes  of  the  meaning  of  the  miending 
process  of  life,  the  interminable  flitting  by  of  one  generation 
after  another?  Is  it  of  value  only  as  leading  to  the  World 
City  of  Mankind,  or  has  it  a  value  in  itself?  Just  as  Plato 
ends  the  "  Republic  "  with  the  story  of  Er  the  son  of  Armenius, 
to  tell  us  that  if  we  wish  an  ultimate  answer  we  shall  find  it 
not  along  the  lines  of  reasoning  but  of  religion,  so  Mr.  Wells 
ends  "  Tono-Bungay  "  with  a  symbolism  which  is  almost 
myth.  The  hero,  a  naval  architect,  who  has  invented  a  new 
destroyer,  finds  in  its  trial  trip  a  symbol  of  the  world.  "  Out 
to  the  open  we  go,  to  windy  freedom  and  trackless  ways. 
Light  after  fight  goes  down.  England  and  the  Kingdom, 
Britain  and  the  Empire,  the  old  prides  and  the  old  devotions, 
glide  abeam,  astern,  sink  upon  the  horizon,  pass — pass.  The 
river  passes,  London  passes,  England  passes.  . .  . 

"  This  is  the  note  I  have  tried  to  emphasize,  the  note 
that  sounds  clear  in  my  mind  when  I  think  of  anything 
beyond  the  purely  personal  aspects  of  my  story. 

''  It  is  a  note  of  crumbfing  and  confusion,  of  change, 
and  seemingly  aimless  swelling,  of  a  bubbling  up  and  medley 
of  futile  loves  and  sorrows.  But  through  the  confusion  sounds 
another  note.  Through  the  confusion  something  drives, 
something  that  is  at  once  human  achievement  and  the  most 
inhuman  of  all  existing  things.  Something  comes  out  of  it. . 
How  can  I  express  the  values  of  a  thing  at  once  so  essential 
and  so  immaterial?  It  is  something  which  calls  upon  such 
men  as  I  with  an  irresistible  appeal. 

"  1  have  figured  it  in  my  last  section  by  the  symbol  of  my 
destroyer,  stark  and  swift,  irrelevant  to  most  human  interests. 
Sometimes  I  call  this  reality  Science,  sometimes  I  call  it 
Truth.  But  it  is  something  we  draw  by  pain  and  effort  out 
of  the  heart  of  life,  that  we  disentangle  and  make  clear.  Other 
men  serve  it,  I  know,  in  art,  in  fiterature,  in  social  invention, 
and  see  it  in  a  hundred  different  figures,  under  a  hundred 
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different  names.  I  see  it  always  as  austerity,  as  beauty.  This 
thing  we  make  clear  is  the  heart  of  life.  It  is  the  one  enduring 
thing.  Men  and  nations,  epochs  and  civilizations  pass,  each 
making  its  contribution.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  this 
something,  except  that  it  is  supreme.  It  is  a  something,  a 
quaUty,  an  element,  one  may  find  now  in  colours,  now  in 
forms,  now  in  sounds,  now  in  thoughts.  It  emerges  from  life 
with  each  year  one  lives  and  feels,  and  generation  by  genera- 
tion and  age  by  age,  but  the  how  and  why  of  it  are  all  beyond 
the  compass  of  my  mind.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  all  things  that  make  and  pass,  striving  upon  a 
hidden  mission,  out  to  the  open  sea." 

In  '*  First  and  Last  Things  "  he  puts  it  even  more  plainly, 
that  only  to  the  eye  of  faith  is  there  a  real  meaning  in  things. 
"  I  assert  that  I  am  important  in  a  scheme,  that  we  are  all 
important  in  that  scheme,  that  the  wheel-smashed  frog  in 
the  road  and  the  fly  drowning  in  the  milk  are  important  and 
correlated  with  me.  What  the  scheme  as  a  whole  is  I  do  not 
know;  with  my  limited  mind  I  cannot  know.  There  I  become 
a  Mystic.  I  use  the  word  scheme  because  it  is  the  best  word 
available,  but  I  strain  it  in  using  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
a  schemer,  but  only  order  and  coordination  as  distinguished 
from  haphazard.  All  this  is  important,  all  this  is  profoundly 
significant.  I  say  it  of  the  universe  as  a  child  might  say  it 
of  a  parchment  agreement.  I  cannot  read  the  universe,  but 
I  can  believe  that  this  is  so.  And  this  unfounded  and  ar- 
bitrary declaration  of  the  ultimate  rightness  and  significance 
of  things  I  call  the  Act  of  Faith.  It  is  my  fundamental 
religious  confession.  It  is  a  volimtary  and  dehberate  deter- 
mination to  believe,  a  choice  made." 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  extract  from  Mr.  Wells  the 
quintessence  of  his  teaching,  I  have  inadvertently  become  a 
philosopher,  and  so  removed  myself  two  degrees  from  reality. 
The  remedy  is  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Wells  himself.  Impossible 
though  it  be  to  appraise  a  contemporary,  to  me  it  often  seems 
not  extravagant  to  call  him  the  Plato  of  the  twentieth 
century.     By  incessant  reading,  by  dint  of  feeling  and  real- 
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izing  acutely,  by  the  use  of  scientific  terms  which  never 
become  a  jargon,  he  has  risen  to  the  command  of  a  vigorous 
and  abundant  EngHsh  almost  as  direct  and  clear  as  Plato's 
Attic;  just  as  that  great  master  of  language  and  of  the  heart 
of  man,  in  his  resolve  not  to  divorce  thought  from  the  common 
things  of  the  ordinary  day,  fashioned  the  Dialogue,  and 
would  almost  certainly  to-day  have  attempted  the  novel,  so 
Mr.  Weils,  in  "  The  New  Macchiavelli,"  is  evidently  groping 
after  a  new  medium  of  expression;  the  novel  is  merged  in 
the  philosophic  treatise,  and  two  discrepant  forms  of  art  are 
joined  in  an  inartistic  unity.  Both  have  the  same  spirit  of 
ruthless  criticism,  and  the  same  love  for  what  they  criticize; 
the  same  ability  to  soar,  without  losing  sight  of  the  earth 
beneath,  and  of  the  human  myriads  who  crawl  upon  it;  the 
same  prying  mind,  too  restless  to  fear  inconsistency;  the 
same  untiring  love  of  truth,  leading  them  on  to  wider  and 
ever  wider  syntheses. 

W.  L.  Grant 
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WITH  April,  the  uneasiness  of  spring  comes  to  all 
things.  In  Canada,  where  the  change  of  the  seasons 
is  so  marked  and  nature  crowds  so  much  movement  into  a 
few  weeks,  the  influence  of  springtime  on  man's  humour  is 
necessarily  great.  The  return  of  the  birds,  the  running  of 
the  sap,  the  passing  of  ice  and  snow,  remind  him  that  earth 
is  preparing,  for  summer's  growth.  He,  too,  must  share  in 
the  general  movement;  he,  too,  must  be  doing.  So  it  is  that 
a  bright  spring  day,with  a  clear  sky  overhead  and  good  going 
underfoot,  carries  to  most  a  mandate  for  motion;  unless, 
unfortunately,  work-a-day  necessities  stifle  spring's  command. 

For  most  persons,  the  longing  for  travel  is  merely  an 
itching  soon  passed.  To  those  subject  to  its  pangs,  the 
Wanderlust  is  a  consuming  passion.  To  them,  modem  nomads, 
the  command  of  spring  is  irresistible.  They  must  move, 
they  must  go;  whither  they  journey  matters  not,  so  long 
as  the  movement  is  forward  and  rapid.  Consequently, 
spring  sees  an  emergence  of  tramps  from  winter  quarters, 
ready  and  willing  for  the  long,  dusty  roads  they  follow  during 
the  summer;  and,  in  the  same  way,  with  spring  there  is  a 
resurrection  of  trunks  and  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
passengers  by  railroad  and  steamer. 

Like  Kipling's  mad  world-circler,  some  of  those  who 
travel  for  the  lust  of  movement  are  merely  victims  of  an 
insanity  desiring  only  motion.  Others  are  driven  by  a  longing 
and  by  a  hope,  perhaps  only  half-expressed  even  to  themselves, 
that  they  may,  somewhere,  find  complete  contentment. 
These  are  unfortunate  people  for,  in  the  end,  most  of  those 
who  run  up  and  down  the  world  to  seek  Nirvana,  will  finish 
like  the  Norseman:  he  "  strong  strove,  far  travelled,  and, 
at  the  last,  as  he  died,  found  peace."  They  are  not  an  un- 
common type;  they  belong  to  that  class  who  become  uneasy 
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unless  their  thoughts  are  totally  occupied.  That  uneasiness 
is  usually  the  expression  of  mental  idleness.  It  can  only 
exist  because  such  individuals  are  unable,  through  deficient 
education,  or  are  too  effortless,  to  busy  their  minds  with 
self-created  problems.  Boredom  is  the  commonest  symptom 
of  this  condition.  Novel-reading  is  usually  the  first  of  the 
self-prescribed  remedies.  Reading  soon  palls,  and  alleviation 
from  self-weariness  is  sought  in  a  constant  succession  of 
new  sights.  The  last  treatment,  like  some  drugs,  at  first 
does  good,  but  soon  the  patient  becomes  a  hopeless  slave  to 
his  remedy  and  a  travel-fiend  has  been  created. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  great  travel  stream  of 
Canadians  is  always  towards  the  Old  World;  and  it  is  regret- 
table that  so  many,  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  Cana- 
dian West,  should  be  familiar  with  European  countries  when 
the  purposes  for  which  they  cross  the  ocean  might  be  fulfilled 
equally  well  by  a  journey  through  their  own  land. 

Some  few  of  those  who  cross  the  ocean  each  year  are 
merely  travel-fiends;  most  go  for  other  reasons.  A  few  go 
to  buy  clothes.  Some  go  to  complete  their  education  bj^ 
a  view  of  the  Old  World.  Probably  the  great  majority,  out- 
side of  those  who  travel  on  business,  go  to  rest  or  merely 
to  amuse  themselves. 

A  travel-fiend  wiU  find  fully  as  much  incident  and  mental 
occupation  in  shooting  the  rapids  of  a  northern  river,  or  in 
making  an  overland  journey  on  foot  in  winter  or  summer, 
as  he  will  in  tramping  the  London  pavements  or  in  motoring 
through  the  Riviera. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  cut  and  substance  of  English 
tweeds  are  perfect  and  that  the  chouette  articles  from  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  are  the  daintiest  imaginable;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  send  such  things  to  their  wearers. 

How  exactly  does  a  journey  to  the  Old  Country  educate? 
First  of  all,  a  sight  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Old  World  acts  as 
a  horrid  example;  it  forms  a  fine  resolve  in  the  unaccustomed 
beholder  that  never  will  his  country,  or  he,  conmait,  at  least? 
these  faults.    Then  the  sight  of  the  good  things  of  the  Old 
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World  fixes  an  appreciation  of  their  merit  in  the  mind  far 
more  firmly  and  more  rapidly  than  can  be  done  by  reading. 
Thirdly,  both  good  and  bad  are  new  things  to  the  traveller, 
and  by  their  newness  they  are  of  advantage  to  him,  because 
the  viewing  of  new  things  and  the  contact  with  fresh  manners 
and  customs  of  living,  in  themselves,  do  much  to  stimulate 
and  to  broaden  the  understanding.  But  the  greatest  edu- 
cational influence  of  a  journey  to  the  Old  Country  on  one  born 
and  brought  up  in  Canada  is  none  of  these  things.  It  is 
a  fourth  factor  which  often  remains  unappreciated;  it  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  faculty  of  realizing  things  described  in 
written  or  spoken  language.  Too  often  our  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  read  remains  merely  a  memory  of  ideas,  per- 
haps only  of  words,  written  in  a  book;  the  facts,  the  actual- 
ities, which  these  words  were  meant  to  convey  have  not  been 
appreciated.  Much  of  the  education,  in  and  out  of  school, 
of  English-speaking  people  is  inevitably  connected  with 
England.  Consequently  we  have  all  more  or  less  knowledge 
of  nursery  tales,  of  Dickens,  and  of  English  history.  Though 
we  remember  something  of  these,  they  rarely  seem  as  real 
to  us  as  do  things  seen,  handled,  and  known  intimately 
in  childhood.  It  is  only  by  seeing  the  London  of  Lord  Mayors, 
Cats  and  Curiosity  shops,  of  Zoological  Gardens  and  Houses 
of  Parliament,  of  Trafalgar  Square  and  Buckingham  Palace, 
that  these  things  become  definitely  conceived  as  actually 
existing.  Previously  they  were  vaguely  unreal;  afterwards 
they  become  definitely  realized  and  the  mind  has  received 
invaluable  instruction  in  the  faculty  of  forming  complete 
concepts  from  language.  A  journey  in  Canada  can  equally 
well  supply  instruction  in  each  of  these  ways.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  in  Canada  horrid  examples,  repugnant 
things,  to  deter  from  evil  doing;  good  things  and  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  present  themselves  everywhere  to  stimu- 
late to]  good  works;  Canada  is  a  huge  country  and  a  life-time 
could  be  spent  in  roaming  her  territory  without  exhausting 
its  novelty;  the  realization,  by  travel,  of  some  of  the  school- 
taught  facts  of  Canadian  history  and  geography  might  be 
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just  as  valuable  a  mental  training  as  the  fixing  of  the  concept 
of  the  British  Isles, 

But  travel  through  Canada  gives  to  a  Canadian,  in 
addition,  things  that  a  journey  in  a  crowded  European  country- 
can  never  afford.  In  seeing  her,  even  the  dullest  intelligence 
must  appreciate  something  of  her  sleeping  power;  the  slowest 
imagination  must  perceive  something  of  the  development 
she  will  undergo;  and  the  most  thoughtless  must  recognize 
something  of  the  responsibility  lying  on  those  now  living, 
to  make  certain  that  her  development  shall  be  wisely  directed. 
A  wider  knowledge  of  Canada's  present  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
a  splendid  enthusiasm  in  one  seeing  his  country  for  the  first 
time;  the  thought  of  what  a  wisely-guided  future  may  hold 
for  Canadians  must  inspire  a  determination  to  secure  those 
benefits  to  his  people.  Travel  in  foreign  lands  can  never 
so  thoroughly  teach  a  young  Canadian  the  advantage  of 
rectitude  and  constant  effort  as  will  a  journey  through  his 
own  West;  for  nowhere  else  can  the  results  of  right-living 
be  seen  so  well.  No  foreign  country  can  force  an  impulse 
to  action  as  can  Canada;  for  no  other  country  has  such  scope, 
none  other  can  offer  opportunities  like  hers  for  doing  great 
things. 

Probably  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  commence 
their  travels  in  the  spring  journey  for  pleasure,  for  recreation, 
and  for  change  of  scene.  Canada's  woods  and  streams, 
mountains  and  prairies,  can  furnish  none  of  the  elaborate 
pleasures  of  a  summer  at  Ostend,  nor  of  a  spring  at  Monaco; 
but  they  will  give  to  every  one  who  loves  them  long  days 
of  pure  delight  in  the  clear  freshness  of  unaltered  nature. 
Beautiful  England,  ordered  France  or  Germany,  and  the 
much  advertised  Alps,  abound  in  pretty  corners — all  of  them 
vaguely  familiar  from  views  published  in  magazines.  Can 
these  small,  man-laboured  scenes  compare  with  the  rugged 
hugeness  and  the  primitive  loneliness  of  the  Canadian  Rockies? 
The  pert  prettiness  of  European  views  may  please,  and, 
although  they  are  much  alike,  they  sometimes  may  be  novel; 
but   in  their  power  to  interest  or  to  inspire  they  can  never 
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compare  with  the  natural  beauty  and  the  myriad  variations 
of  Canadian  landscape. 

In  its  instruction,  in  the  pleasure  it  will  give,  and  in 
its  inspiration,  a  journey  through  his  own  country  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  greater  value  to  a  Canadian  than  a  trip  to  the 
Old  Worid.  The  past  belongs  to  the  old  nations;  the  future 
is  Canada's;  that  he  may  wisely  aid  in  winning  that  future, 
every  Canadian  should  know  his  country,  its  power  and  its 
beauties,  from  Halifax  to  Victoria.  Then,  and  only  then, 
is  he  prepared  to  visit  the  elder  peoples  that  he  may  learn 
from  their  mistakes  and  profit  by  their  wisdom. 

Thomas  L.  Jarrott 
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MASTER 

pvISSATISFACTION  with  the  finished  product  of  our  sec- 
^^  ondary  schools  appears  to  be  general  among  those  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto  who  interest 
themselves  in  mere  first  year  students.  One  complains  that 
matriculants  cannot  spell,  another  that  they  cannot  compose 
English  sentences,  another  that  their  memories  are  broken 
pitchers,  another  that  they  cannot  think  historically,  or  in  any 
way  consecutively.  Things  are  not  as  they  were,  it  is  pro- 
tested. This  grumbling  may  mean  little.  It  may  simply  in- 
dicate that  common  attitude  of  presbyopic  senility  which 
paints  glories  in  the  past  because  it  can  no  longer  see  the 
present.  Men  will  be  turning  their  backs  on  the  base  degrees 
by  which  they  did  ascend,  forgetting  their  own  toilsome  pro- 
gress from  crude  beginnings.  And  intellectuals  overlook  the 
fact  that  all  students  are  not  of  professorial  stuff. 

Furthermore,  the  skeleton  in  our  own  house  at  times 
rattles  his  joints  audibly,  while  the  public  points  the  finger 
of  scorn.  An  honour  graduate  of  an  arts  course  has  been 
known  to  describe  a  riot  in  Montreal  in  words  which  sounded 
thus,  "  The  millita  had  to  be  called  out  and  the  police  used 
their  blood-guns."  And  year  after  year  graduates  of  one  of 
our  courses  are  said  to  compare  less  than  favourably  with 
mere  faculty  entrance  students  at  our  faculty  of  education. 
Still,  we  may  be  pardoned  if,  even  while  we  harbour  the 
skeleton  within,  we  look  to  the  props  of  our  house. 

In  the  past  we  have  lightened  the  burden  and  in  some 
measure  solved  our  difficulties  by  weeding  out  undesirables  in 
the  first  and  second  years.  The  number  of  students  in  arts 
in  the  fourth  year  is  approximately  half  of  the  number  in  the 
first  year.  Realizing  this,  we  have  sought  of  late  to  raise  the 
standard  by  raising  the  percentage.     But  published  figures 
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show  that  this  method  has  not  had  the  desired  results.  One  is 
reminded  of  a  certain  public-school  inspector  who  insisted  on 
marking  the  grammar  and  arithmetic  entrance  papers  in  one  of 
the  Ontario  towns.  He  retained  these  papers  because  arithmetic 
and  grammar  were  regarded  in  those  days  as  the  "  plucking 
subjects."  Whenever  he  found  a  candidate  in  arithmetic  who 
had  al!  the  answers  wrong  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  looked 
through  the  paper  to  discover  if  any  of  the  reasoning  was 
sound,  and  if  he  found  the  reasoning  sound  at  any  point  he  gave 
the  candidate  liberal  marks.  If  he  failed  to  find  correct  reason- 
ing, being  a  patient  man  and  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  his 
inspectorate,  he  would  look  through  the  figures,  and  if  he 
found  that  the  candidate  added  7  and  9  and  obtained  16  he 
counted  this  for  virtue  and  gave  a  mark.  By  such  means  the 
required  percentage  was  secured.  Percentage  is  really  a  very 
fluctuating  standard.  Three  "  howlers  "  in  Latin  prose  will 
*'  plough "  a  prospective  undergraduate  in  one  university; 
more  than  thirty  are  insufficient  to  ''  pluck  "  him  in  another. 
The  examiner  is  the  measure  of  ^all  things.  Percentage  is 
altogether  relative. 

The  latest  proposal  is  to  hand  over  much  of  the  work  of 
the  first  year  to  the  high  schools.  This  proposal  comes  from 
so  high  a  source  that  it  cannot  be  criticized  lightly.  But  it  is 
surely  in  order  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
schools  for  this  work;  and  this  question  should  be  considered 
with  the  axiom  constantly  in  mind  that  education  is  pri- 
marily not  for  the  convenience  of  the  educator  but  for  the 
career  of  the  educated. 

With  what  success  are  the  schools  of  the  province,  as  at 
present  equipped,  facing  the  work  which  corresponds  with 
first  year  university  work?  An  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  faculty  entrance  examination  is  interesting. 


Candidatea  Passed 

Peraentace 
Pused 

Candidates 

Percentace 
Passed      Passed 

1908  Part  I      689 

279 

40-5 

1910  Part  I      599 

302      50  4 

Part  11     465 

137 

29-2 

Part  II    375 

158      42  1 

1909  Part  I      742 

186 

25  0 

1911  Part  1       547 

296      541 

Part  II     487 

149 

30-5 

Part  II     505 

265      52  2 
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The  results  point  to  conditions  in  the  secondary  schools 
which  should  make  the  university  pause  before  deciding  to 
hand  over  to  the  schools  work  at  present  done  in  the  first  year 
at  university.  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  those  passing 
to  those  writing  has  increased  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  may  indicate  improved  teaching  in  the  upper  school,  or  it 
may  indicate  that,  on  the  one  hand,  doubtful  candidates  were 
discouraged  from  writing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
insistent  cry  for  greater  leniency  and  more  certificated  teachers 
was  heeded  by  the  department.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  candidates  does  not  at  all  represent 
the  total  number  of  students  preparing  for  these  examinations 
in  any  given  year,  but  exact  figures  are  not  available.  Again, 
it  is  so  easy  to  yield  to  expediency  and  lower  the  standard. 
Some  years  ago  the  examiners  on  a  modem  language  paper 
decided  that  a  certain  number  of  marks  should  be  deducted 
for  errors.  After  examining  the  papers  it  was  discovered  that 
the  number  of  candidates  failing  was  very  large.  Conse- 
quently those  same  examiners  were  constrained  to  increase  the 
total  number  of  marks  to  200  and  deduct  according  to  the 
same  scale.  On  this  basis  a  satisfactory  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  was  secured. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  faculty  entrance  is  a 
hard  examination  if  both  parts  are  taken  in  the  same  year; 
but  when  the  parts  are  taken  in  successive  years,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  discover  an  excuse  for  so  many  failures,  particularly 
difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  few  of  the  schools, 
year  after  year,  are  facing  this  examination  with  moderate 
success.  The  uninterrupted  failure  of  the  majority  of  the 
schools  is  accepted  with  complacency  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  facts  resulting  from  the  present  practice  of  pub- 
lishing the  results  by  counties  and  not  by  schools — a  state 
of  ignorance  which  the  local  press  fails  to  expel — and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  task  of  securing  strong  teachers  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  hopeless. 

The  reason  for  this  attitude  of  despair  is  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  teachers  in  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes  of  Ontario. 


Total 

Mod 

1901 

573 

474 

1906 

689 

511 

1911 

853 

537 
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Percentage     Graduatea      Percentage      Speoialists      Percentage 

82-7  445  77-6  439  76  6 

74-2  528  76-4  488  708 

62-9  615  720  516  604 

Those  who  regard  the  University  of  Toronto  as  providing 
the  best  undergraduate  training  of  any  university  in  America — 
a  truly  American  conception — may  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  number  of  alumni  of  the  provincial  university  teaching  in 
the  secondary  schools,  was  265  in  January,  1906,  and  240  in 
January,  1911.  "  Our  noble  statesmen,  our  soldiers  true,"  may 
'*come  from  Toronto"  in  due  proportion,  but  for  pedagogues, 
quite  as  necessary  a  product,  we  are  looking  more  and  more 
to  the  other  universities  and  the  other  sex.  Further,  we 
are  taking  general-course  graduates  rather  than  specialists, 
and  in  a  province  swarming  with  bachelors  of  arts  we 
now  secure  28  per  cent,  of  high  school  instructors  from  non- 
graduates. 

Yet  the  university  can  do  nothing  without  the  school- 
master. Most  of  the  problems  which  perplex  the  faculties  of 
the  university  would  solve  themselves  if  only  our  schools  were 
manned  by  teachers  of  insight  and  power,  if  only  we  could 
be  assured  that  every  matriculated  student  who  comes  to  us 
had  learned  to  think  clearly  and  steadily,  and  to  enjoy  reading 
history,  or  poetry,  or  science.  Can  the  university  do  any- 
thing to  remedy  these  conditions?  It  would  appear  that  if 
only  we  could  determine  the  causes  contributing  to  deter  able 
men  from  entering  the  high  schools,  remedies  might  readily 
suggest  themselves;  and  the  causes  are  neither  inscrutable  nor 
irremediable. 

The  main  factor  in  turning  university  graduates  into 
other  professions,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  is  the 
comparative  inadequacy  of  salary.  Yet  the  salaries  have  quite 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  actual  cost  of  living.  With- 
in five  years,  the  highest  salary  paid  in  the  high  schools  has 
advanced  from  $3,000  to  $3,500,  the  average  salary  paid  prin- 
cipals from  $1,270  to  $1,582,  and  the  average  salary  paid  male 
assistants  from  $1,023  to  $1,387.    Last  autumn,  Strathroy, 
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one  of  the  smaller  collegiate  institutes,  which  in  1905  paid 
none  of  its  assistants  more  than  $1,050,  advertised  for  a  classi- 
cal specialist  for  September,  1912,  and  offered  $1,500.  This 
indicates  to  what  lengths  enterprising  school  boards  are  willing 
to  go  rather  than  allow  their  schools  to  become  inefficient. 

Of  course  the  schoolmaster  must  be  content  even  yet  to 
receive  a  salary  very  much  smaller  than  he  might  have  earned 
in  other  professions.  He  must  endure  to  see  his  less  successful 
class-mate  who  decides  to  enter  the  medical  or  legal  profession 
rushing  by  in  his  motor-car,  while  he  himself  paddles  it  stoutly 
in  the  mire.  In  our  generation  we  may  hardly  expect  to  see 
the  prevention  of  ills,  physical  and  moral,  rewarded  as  liberally 
as  their  cure.  But  there  are  a  few  men  yet  who  do  not  covet 
their  neighbour's  motor-car;  and  the  salary  is  adequate  for 
the  man  who  desires  a  modest  and  thoughtful  and  not  unin- 
fluential  career. 

It  cannot  be  merely  a  matter  of  salary  and  commercial 
spirit;  for  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  increase  in  land 
values  to-day  offers  to  the  man  of  abihty  a  readier  wealth  than 
did  the  sands  of  the  Caribou  in  the  fifties,  the  secondary 
schools  do  not  lack  male  graduate  teachers.  In  1909  the  per- 
centage of  male  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  British 
Columbia  was  79*2  as  compared  with  67'5  in  Ontario ;  while  the 
percentage  of  graduates  was  96*7  as  compared  with  74*9. 
Again,  the  total  number  of  graduates  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  British  Columbia  was,  in  the  same  year,  60  as  compared  with 
86  in  Ontario,  although  the  school  population  in  Ontario  was 
eleven  times  as  great,  and  British  Columbia  does  not  boast 
a  university.  Further,  in  1909  in  British  Columbia  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  receiving  academic  certificates  was  46,  29 
men  and  17  women.  No  layman  may  know  from  the  annual 
report  the  number  of  graduates  who  received  their  first  certi- 
ficates allowing  them  to  teach  in  Ontario;  but  judging  from 
the  attendance  at  the  faculties  of  education  the  number  of  men 
would  be  between  15  and  25,  while  the  number  of  women 
would  be  between  40  and  50.  Whatever  advantage  the  West 
may  have  had  five  years  ago  in  salary  has  been  pretty  well 
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lost.  Ontario  is  now  doing  justice  by  its  schoolmasters  as 
compared  with  other  provinces,  if  not  as  compared  with  other 
professions. 

But  another  consideration  which  deters  graduates  is  the 
less  interesting  associations  of  the  profession.  One  must  al- 
ways be  dealing  with  immature  minds  in  the  school-room ;  and 
outside  the  school  trustees  are  too  often  ambitious  nonentities 
who  regard  a  sacred  trust  as  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of 
municipal  preferment.  Still,  youthful  minds  are  really  not  less 
interesting  than  adult  minds.  And  in  towns  and  smaller 
cities,  at  least,  pride  in  a  good  secondary  school  will  generally 
secure  a  suflBcient  number  of  worthy  aspirants  for  positions  on 
the  trustee  board.  No  good  teacher  has  ever  failed  to  reap  in 
the  success  of  his  students  an  abundant  recompense  for  these 
inconveniences.  And  recent  tributes,  such  as  those  to  Prin- 
cipal McBride  of  Port  Perry  and  Principal  Strang  of  Goderich, 
as  the  close  of  a  career  approaches  must  bring  a  gratification 
seldom  realized  by  successful  public  servants  in  other  spheres. 
Neither  the  youthful  fancies  of  students  nor  the  petty  ideals 
of  paymasters  should  be  sufficient  to  scare  even  our  most 
brilliant  graduate  from  the  schools.  In  the  conditions  not 
inherent  in  the  profession  or  in  democracy  an  explanation 
must  be  found  for  the  present  situation  in  Ontario. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  a 
year  of  professional  training  at  the  outset  is  indispensable, 
or  indeed  desirable,  for  a  graduate  of  parts.  For  some 
reason  our  men  shy  at  this  year,  and  even  under  the  im- 
proved instruction  now  given  in  the  faculties  of  education,  few 
of  those  who  do  submit  to  it  are  brought  to  realize  the  wisdom 
of  the  rule  which  makes  it  compulsory.  Only  some  eighteen 
names  of  men  appear  in  the  list  of  those  receiving  interim  high- 
school  specialist  certificates  in  June,  1911,  and  several  of  those 
so  elaborately  certificated  were  men  who  had  been  teaching  as 
graduates  for  years  in  the  province.  Interesting  revelations 
are  in  store  for  one  who  will  inquire  into  the  number  and  aca- 
demic standing  of  the  men  who  each  year  are  in  attendance  at 
these  training  schools  which  have  now  become  integral  parts 
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of  the  two  great  universities.  The  stronger  men  seem  to  feel 
that  the  course  is  hardly  necessary;  and  naturally  so  when  they 
reflect  that  the  efficient  principal  of  the  university  schools  is 
himself  a  man  who  started  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
learned  to  do  by  doing,  and  that  such  an  enterprising  depart- 
ment as  that  of  history  in  the  provincial  university  attained 
its  present  teaching  proficiency  without  any  submission  to 
formal  instruction  in  methods  and  psychology  on  the  part  of 
its  professors  and  lecturers.  Further,  they  may  know  that  the 
Pacific  province,  which  each  year  carries  off  the  highest  honours 
at  McGill  matriculation,  and  which  no  one  familiar  with  the 
facts  will  accuse  of  having  high  schools  inferior  in  efficiency  to 
those  of  Ontario,  demands  as  qualification  for  high-school 
teaching  only  a  degree  in  arts  from  a  reputable  university,  and 
a  good  moral  record,  together  with  common  sense  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  School  Law  as  tested  by  one  examination  paper. 
Of  course  much  of  the  success  of  the  high  schools  of  British 
Columbia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  uniform  standard  demand- 
ed of  entrants  is  from  one  to  two  years  in  advance  of  that 
demanded  by  our  local  boards  of  examiners. 

It  is  realized  that  some  regulation  of  the  supply  of  teachers 
and  some  plan  of  selection  is  necessary.  It  is  also  recognized 
that  a  certain  preliminary  training  in  methods  similar  to  that 
prevailing  twenty  years  ago  is  advisable,  especially  in  the  case 
of  young  and  inexperienced  graduates.  But  another  and  wiser 
solution  of  the  problem  of  securing  good  men  for  secondary 
schools  may  be  found  if  the  university  will  unite  with  the 
department  of  education  in  the  search  for  it. 

And  this  regulation  as  to  professional  training  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  general  fixity  and  misdirected  rigour  of  our  system. 
For  example,  some  years  ago  a  first-class  honour  graduate  in 
classics  found  himself  teaching  senior  English  in  one  of  the 
collegiate  institutes.  Although  his  work  was  successful  and 
satisfactory,  an  inspector  insisted  on  his  giving  over  the  work 
of  the  fourth  form  to  a  specialist  in  English.  He  might  retain 
without  offense  the  work  of  the  third  form;  but  the  depart- 
mental regulation  demanded  that  the  senior  work  should  be 
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handed  over  to  a  man  who  bore  the  official  stamp  of  specialist 
in  English.  This  classical  specialist  resigned  and  sought  other 
fields.  On  the  same  basis  Professor  Alexander  would  be  barred 
from  teaching  upper-school  English.  For,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  he  never  passed  a  training-school  examination, 
he  graduated  in  classics  and  actually  wrote  his  doctor's 
thesis  on  a  Greek  subject. 

This  regulation  as  to  specialists  is  not  more  galling  to  a 
man  whose  ability  to  teach  should  be  evidenced  by  successful 
teaching,  not  by  paper  certificates,  than  the  numerous  rules 
governing  time-table  and  curriculum.  A  man  of  individuality 
naturally  shuns  a  system  where  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
spent  on  each  subject  is  fixed,  where  the  art  work  and 
science  notebook  must  be  dated  and  kept  on  scheduled  time 
if  the  inspector  is  to  be  satisfied,  and  where  conformity  to 
regulations  fills  so  large  a  part  of  the  teacher's  life  and  an 
even  larger  part  of  the  inspector's  interest. 

This  is  essentially  a  problem  for  the  university.  Greater 
than  the  system,  which  should  direct  and  not  cramp  and 
shackle,  is  the  school-master.  It  is  he  who  makes  the  univer- 
sity possible,  and  it  is  surely  the  right  of  the  university  to 
interest  itself  in  seeing  that  the  profession  is  rendered  attrac- 
tive to  its  ablest  graduates. 

B^G^issoNS 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  LA  TOUR 

AMONG  the  pioneers  of  New  France  were  Claude  Turgis 
de  St.  Etienne,  sieur  de  la  Tour,  and  his  son  Charles 
Amador  de  St.  Etienne.  The  memory  of  the  son  is  well 
enshrined  in  Acadie  as  the  La  Tour  of  its  early  and  romantic 
history.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Charles  La  Tour 
was  connected  with  New  France,  mainly  in  the  coasts  of 
Acadie,  though  he  spent  four  years  at  Quebec  and  voyaged 
elsewhere.  He  was  an  extraordinary  character.  He  received 
patents,  grants,  and  commissions  of  various  descriptions 
from  French,  Scotch,  and  EngUsh.  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
general  for  the  king  of  France,  a  representative  of  the 
Company  of  New  France,  a  baronet  and  grantee  of  New 
Scotland,  governor  of  all  Acadie  under  Louis  XIV,  and 
grantee  under  Cromwell;  not  to  speak  of  his  alliances  with 
the  New-England  Puritans.  In  religion  he  was  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Pagan  as  the  occasion  required.  The  following 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  his  remarkable  career. 

The  family  belonged,  says  Parkman,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Evreux,  Normandy.  There  may  have  been  a  con- 
nexion with  the  ancient  French  family  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
which  included  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  the  Huguenot  leader, 
whose  ducal  predecessors  were  governors  of  Normandy. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  the  immediate 
family  of  the  Acadian  La  Tours  was  of  distinguished  order. 
The  common  tradition  is  that  Claude  La  Tour,  who  was  a 
Huguenot,  became  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  sought 
a  change  of  fortune  in  the  New  World.  He  sailed  from  Dieppe, 
in  Poutrincourt's  party,  February  26th,  1610,  and  was 
accompanied  by  his  son  Charles,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
born  about  1595.  Poutrincourt's  son  Charles  (Biencourt) 
was  of  the  company.  To  him  De  Monts  had  transferred 
the  seigniory  of  Port    Royal  in  1607,  when  he  was  barely 
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sixteen  years  of  age.  The  vessel  bearing  this  party,  after 
a  voyage  of  three  full  months,  arrived,  about  the  first  of 
June,  at  Port  Royal,  called  by  Lescarbot  "the  most  beauti- 
ful earthly  habitation  that  God  has  ever  made."  They 
set  about  the  reestabhshment  of  the  settlement,  which  had 
been  virtually  abandoned  for  almost  three  years  by  Europeans, 
but  was  guarded  faithfully  by  the  Indians.  They  repaired 
the  rude  houses,  put  seed  in  the  ground,  and  baptized  the 
Indians.  This  was  the  introduction  of  Claude  La  Tour 
and  his  young  son  Charles  to  New  France.  For  the  next 
thirty-three  years, — about  paralleling  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII — Charles  La  Tour  lived  in  Acadie,  with  the  exception 
of  one  short  visit  to  France  in  1632. 

After  three  years  of  pioneer  work  disaster  came.  On 
November  1st,  1613,  the  English  expedition  under  Samuel 
Argall  destroyed  Port  Royal  and  dispersed  the  French  colony. 
Poutrincourt  arrived  opportunely  from  France,  in  the  spring 
of  1614,  with  succour  for  the  few  remaining  settlers,  but 
returned  the  same  year  and  saw  no  more  of  Acadie.  His 
son,  Biencourt,  remained  in  charge  of  the  ruins  of  the  colony, 
and  among  those  who  remained  with  him  was  young  Charles 
La  Tour.  Although  the  EngUsh  had  destroj^ed  the  French 
settlements  in  Acadie  they  made  no  attempt  at  colonization 
themselves.  For  some  time  Acadie  was  a  wild  no-man's- 
land.  The  manor-house  at  Port  Royal  became  a  shifting 
camp  in  the  forests.  La  Tour,  as  he  tells  us;  with  a  few 
companions,  roamed  the  woods  with  the  Indians,  clothed 
and  hving  like  them,  speaking  their  language,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Communication  with 
France  was  maintained  by  fishing  and  trading  vessels,  which 
took  their  peltries.  The  first  French  settlement  of  Acadie 
was  undertaken  under  Henry  IV,  the  Huguenot  Henry  of 
Navarre,  who  was  assassinated  May  14th,  1610,  in  that  age 
of  assassinations  and  poisonings.  The  Queen  Regent,  Marie 
de  M^dicis,  took  no  interest  in  a  country  which  had  expelled 
her  beloved  Jesuits,  and  the  influence  from  Quebec  was  also 
directed  against  Acadie.    Thus  the  land  was  neglected  by 
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all.  In  1617  the  power  of  the  Queen  Regent  was  broken 
and  Louis  XIII  became  king.  Biencourt,  hoping  for  better 
things  under  a  new  regime,  endeavoured  to  establish  settled 
relations  with  France.  From  Port  Royal,  which  he  had 
doubtless  partially  rebuilt,  on  September  1st,  1618,  he  ad- 
dressed an  interesting  letter  to  the  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  asking  support  and  facilities  for  trade.  The  letter 
served  its  purpose,  as,  in  1619,  two  companies  were  formed 
at  Bordeaux  for  Acadian  trade,  one  for  fisheries  and  the 
other  for  fur  trade,  with  the  principal  posts  at  Miscou  and 
the  St.  John  River.  Probably  this  marked  the  first  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  trading-post  at  the  St.  John  River, 
though  parties  of  French  fur  traders  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  wintering  there  from  very  early  times. 

Far  away  from  Port  Royal,  at  the  southern  point  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  peninsula,  near  Cape  Sable,  a  palisaded  fort, 
named  Fort  St.  Louis,  was  built  at  a  place  known  as  Port 
Lomeron  (afterwards  Port  La  Tour).  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  post.  There  were  a  few  other  small 
trading-posts,  but  for  fifteen  years  after  Argall's  attack 
there  was  little  or  no  attempt  at  colonization  or  cultivation. 
The  country  was  exploited  by  the  fur  traders  and  fishermen. 
Frenchmen  formed  alliances  with  the  Indian  women.  La 
Tour  had  an  Indian  wife,  by  whom  was  a  daughter,  Jeanne, 
who  married  sieur  Martignon  D'Aprendistigny,  a  creditor 
of  La  Tour,  who  settled  on  La  Tour's  land  at  the  St.  John 
River. 

In  1623  Biencourt,  hardy  young  pioneer  "  of  ability  and 
character  beyond  his  years,"  died  in  Acadie,  aged  thirty-one 
years.  "  Poisoned,  it  is  said,"  writes  Benjamin  Suite.  People 
who  stood  in  La  Tour's  path  sometimes  disappeared.  La 
Torn",  who  termed  himseK  Biencourt 's  lieutenant,  came  into 
possession  of  his  property,  posts,  and  outfits. 

Of  La  Tour's  father,  Claude,  httle  is  known  for  fifteen 
years  after  Argall's  conquest.  It  seems  probable  that  after 
this  event  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Pentagoet  (Penobscot) 
where  there  was  a  French  post  at  a  very  early  period.     He 
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had  there,  in  1625,  a  palisaded  trading-post,  the  foundation 
of  Fort  Pentagoet,  which  was  later  strengthened  and  made 
an  important  fort  by  D'Aunay  and  others. 

By  1627  more  attention  was  being  directed  to  colonies 
by  the  European  powers.  In  France  Richelieu  was  directing 
affairs.  Early  in  that  year  he  had  created  and  taken  charge 
of  the  new  office  of  "  grand  master,  chief  and  superintendent- 
general  of  navigation  and  conmierce."  War  had  broken 
out  between  Britain  and  France  over  Rochelle  and  the 
Huguenots.  Before  Rochelle,  in  May,  1627,  the  king  signed 
Richelieu's  act  forming  the  Company  of  New  France,  known 
also  as  the  Hundred  Associates.  The  company  had  vast 
privileges  and  became  feudal  proprietor  of  all  New  France. 
In  Great  Britain,  Sir  William  Alexander,  under  his  grant, 
was  preparing  to  send  out  Scotch  colonists.  La  Tour,  feeling 
the  insecurity  of  his  position  in  Acadie,  resolved  at  once 
to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  recognition  and  support  from 
France.  Under  date  of  July  25th,  1627,  he  forwarded  a 
letter  to  the  king  seeking  a  royal  commission  for  Acadie 
and  aid  to  hold  the  country  for  France.  It  appears  that 
he  also  wrote  to  Richeheu,  as  the  writer  found  the  letter, 
of  which  a  translation  follows,  in  Etudes  (Paris,  Oct.  5th,  1908), 
under  the  heading  of  "  une  lettre  inedite  d'un  Acadien  i 
Rtckelieu." 

"  Monseigneur:  Having  been  advised  that  it  hath  pleased 
the  King  to  place  in  your  charge  all  the  affairs  of  the  sea, 
and  also  having  observed  from  this  side  the  notifications 
given  by  you,  I  should  not  wish  to  fail  in  the  duty  that 
I  owe  your  highness  of  advising  of  the  condition  and  affairs 
of  the  country  that  pertains  to  the  extent  of  the  coast  of 
Lacadie,  which  I  have  frequented  for  twenty  years  since 
the  sieur  de  la  Tour,  my  father,  brought  me  when  I  was 
but  fourteen.  I  have  learned  with  great  labour  the  manners, 
languages,  and  modes  of  life  of  several  peoples  of  the  said 
country,  having,  after  the  attacks  that  we  received  from 
the  English,  hved  four  years  and  more  with  the  savage 
people,   clothed   Uke  them,  seeking  my  Uving  in  roaming 
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the  woods,  hunting  the  deer  and  other  animals,  and  in  fishing. 
I  thus  obtained  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  secured 
the  friendship  and  aUiance  of  several  peoples.    In  this  way 
I  have  maintained  myself  up  to  the  present,  having  served 
the  late  sieur  de  Poutrincourt  as  ensign  and  as  lieutenant, 
who  at  his  death  by  his  will  constituted  me  in  his  room  and 
place  and  left  his  lands,  and  posts,  and  outfits,  in  recognition 
of  my  faithful  services.     Since  his  death  I  have  maintained 
myself  with  a  small  number  of  French  and  a  nmnber  of  the 
people  of  the  country  that  I  have  made  into  aUies,  supporting 
myself  in  the  said  coast  of  Lacadie,  with  three  small  vessels, 
against  the  efforts  of  the  French  of  the  great  river,  who  down 
to  the  present  have  persecuted  me  unto  death,  all  to  their 
injury,  as  they  have  no  reason.    I  do  not  encroach  at  all 
on  their  limits.    Whoever  wishes  takes  what  he  wants,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  depend  upon  for  the  preservation  of  the 
country,  which  is  at  present  in  great  danger  of  being  lost 
to  the  French  if  help  is  not  given.     I  am  writing  of  this  to 
the  King,  if  your  highness  approves  that  I  receive  the  honour 
of  having  my  letters  presented  to  him,  in  which  I  give  warning 
that  I  have  learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  English 
have  orders  to  take  possession  of  the   said  country  of  New 
France  and  will  make  an  attack  upon  me,  coming  from  the 
rivers  of  Chouatouct  and    Guenybegny,*   where    they   are 
settled,  near  Virginia,  on  the  same  coast  where  I  am,  at  some 
two  hundred  leagues  from  my  habitation.    I  am  resolved 
not  to  leave  the  country  to  be  lost,  and  to  defend  it  in  the 
service  of  my  King  with  a  hundred  famiHes  of  my  alUes 
whom   I   have   retained   with   me,    and   those   I   have  in 
ordinary,  whom  I  have  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
my  resolute  little  band  of  French,  who,  if  we  are  forced, 
know  how  to  hve  in  the  forests,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  to  give  trouble  to  the  English.    If  the  coimtry  can  be 
assisted  with  some  people  and  supplies,  with  a  good  com- 
mission, I  will  seek  other  means  with  the  English.    I  can 
maintain  against  them  a  great  number  of  people  who  do  not 

1  Saco  and  Kennebec  in  Maine. 
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like  them  and  know  the  means  of  taking  them  by  surprise . 
I  write  fully  to  the  said  sieur  de  la  Tour,  my  father,  who  has 
travelled  and  knows  the  country,  whom  I  beg  to  seek  from 
your  highness  a  conmiission  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  This  would  increase  my  desire  to  serve  the 
King  and  to  execute  yoiu*  commandments,  with  all  the 
respect  and  fideUty  that  one  owes  to  his  prince  and  to  his 
superior,  with  equal  affection.  I  pray  God  for  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  your  highness  and  avow  myself  to  be  ever, 
monseigneur,  your  very  obedient,  very  humble,  and  faithful 
servant,  De  La  Tour.  From  Port  Lomeron,  in  New  France, 
the  XXVth  July,  1627.  To  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu." 

Claude  La  Tour  appears  to  have  been  in  France  at  this 
time  or,  perhaps,  was  the  bearer  of  these  documents  to  France. 
Being  a  Huguenot  he  would  not  be  likely  to  find  favour  with 
Richelieu,  who  was  then  engaged  in  a  determined  effort 
to  break  the  Huguenot  power.  He  took  passage  back  to 
America  by  a  vessel  of  the  company  bearing  supplies  to 
Champlain  at  Quebec.  This  vessel  was  captured  by  David 
Kirke,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Champlain  of  July  18th,  1628, 
from  on  board  the  VicaiUe  gave  notice  that  he  had  the  sieur 
de  la  Tour  on  board.  La  Tour  found  friends  among  the 
Huguenots  of  Kirke 's  expedition,  and  more  in  England,  who 
were  exasperated  by  the  Rochelle  war.  Kirke  introduced 
him  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  who  had  just  estabhshed 
his  colony  at  Port  Royal.  La  Tour  was  a  widower  and  became 
united  in  marriage  with  a  lady  who  was  a  near  relative  of 
Alexander.  Alexander  made  both  Claude  and  Charles  bar- 
onets of  New  Scotland.  Under  date  of  April  30th,  1630,  they 
were  granted  the  southern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  bounded, 
roughly  speaking,  by  a  line  drawn  between  the  present  towns 
of  Yarmouth  and  Lunenburg.  This  territory  was  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  St.  Etienne  and  de  la  Tour.  Both 
grantees  were  "  to  be  good  and  faithful  vassals  of  the  said 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  of  Scotland."  In  these  grants 
the  name  of  Port  Lomeron  was  changed  to  Port  la  Tour, 
and  this  name  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day. 
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Claude  La  Tour,  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by  some  addi- 
tional settlers  for  the  Scotch  colony  at  Port  Royal,  returned  to 
Acadie  in  the  summer  of  1630  and  appeared  before  Fort  St. 
Louis.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  son  could  have  been 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  father's  doings  in  Britain  during  the 
latter 's  long  stay  there.  Charles,  however,  refused  to  confirm 
the  action  which  his  father  had  taken  on  his  behalf.  He  had 
now  very  different  aspirations  and  expectations.  La  Tour's 
friend,  Denys,  tells  a  tale  of  an  attack  by  the  father  upon 
the  son's  fort,  which  is  probably  a  fiction.  Champlain  relates 
fully  the  other  incidents  regarding  La  Tour  but  makes  no 
mention  of  this  alleged  furious  two-day  assault  by  Claude 
La  Tour  upon  Fort  St.  Louis.  It  is  unHkely  that  it  ever  hap- 
pened. Great  Britain,  at  this  time,  was  about  reUnquishing 
her  claims  on  Nova  Scotia  in  favor  of  France.  Charles  La 
Tour  was  on  the  point  of  being  acknowledged  by  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France,  and  was  momentarily  expecting  the 
arrival  of  their  supply  ships,  when  he  learned  of  these  transfers 
of  allegiance.  The  situation  was  awkward.  A  strong  story  was 
needed  to  offset  Claude  La  Tour's  action  and  prove  Charles's 
loyalty  to  France.  It  appears  to  have  been  furnished. 
Charles  sent  his  father  on  his  way  to  Port  Royal  but  did  not 
beat  him  off  with  sword  and  shot.  In  fact,  he  brought  him 
back  in  a  few  weeks'  time  and  made  him  French  again. 

Very  soon  after  the  departure  of  Claude,  the  ships  hoped 
for  made  their  appearance.  The  two  vessels  were  loaded  with 
supplies  and  munitions,  and  brought  artisans  and  workmen, 
as  well  as  three  RecoUet  missionaries.  They  had  been  on 
the  seas  for  three  months  when  they  cast  anchor  in  the  broad 
bay  of  Port  La  Tour,  near  the  fort  in  the  wilderness  where 
dwelt  La  Tour  with  his  "  Souriquoise  "  wife  and  one  or  more 
children.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  rehgious  fathers  was 
to  perform  some  marriage  ceremonies,  including  one  for  La 
Tour.  The  vessels  brought  letters  exhorting  La  Tour  not 
to  submit  to  the  English,  and  authorizing  him  to  build  a 
habitation  in  Acadie  where  he  judged  best.  Claude  La 
Tour  returned  from  his  brief  sojurn  among  the  Scotch  at 
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Port  Royal,  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided,  says 
Champlain,  ^^  de /aire  encore  une  habitation  a  la  rividre  St. 
Jean."  There  had  probably  been  a  post  at  the  St.  John 
River  before  this  time.  Here  may  lie  a  solution  of  the  question 
over  which  historians  dispute  and  maps  disagree,  regarding 
the  site  of  Fort  La  Tour — the  simple  solution  that  La  Tour 
built  tivojorts  at  the  mout^  of  the  St.  John  River,  at  different 
times,  on  difTerent  sites.  The  first  one,  probably  a  small  fort 
or  palisaded  post,  was  doubtless  destroyed  during  the  Rochelle 
war  of  1628,  when  all  the  French  posts  in  Acadie,  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  were  captured  or  destroyed.  A 
document  in  Colonial  State  Papers  on  ''  The  Kirkes'  case  " 
states  that  the  Kirkes,  in  1627  or  1628,  took  ''  the  three  prin- 
cipal forts,  called  Port  Royal,  St.  Jean,  and  Pemptacoet."^ 
Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal  (11,126),  refers  to  an 
attack  by  Scotch  and  English  upon  La  Tour's  "  fort  at  St. 
John's,"  some  time  previous  to  1633,  ''when  they  plundered 
all  his  goods  to  a  great  value."  This  appears  to  refer  to  the 
first  fort  and  probably  to  Kirke's  expedition.  Denys  speaks 
of  La  Tour's  fort  at  St.  John  as  having  been  on  a  different 
site  from  the  fort  occupied  by  D'Aunay  (Fort  La  Tour)  on 
the  west  side  of  St.  John  harbour.  He  doubtless  had  in  mind 
an  earher  fort  built  by  La  Tour,  which  was  probably  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbour  (Portland  Point?)  where  the  early 
maps  place  it.  Denys  is  not  an  exact  chronicler  of  historical 
matters.  He  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  perhaps  never  visited  the  St.  John  River  but  once,  at 
some  date  unknown.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  never 
visited  the  coast  between  St.  John  and  Penobscot. 

When  it  was  decided,  as  Benjamin  Suite  writes,  to 
"reestablish  the  post  of  the  river  St.  John,"  La  Tour  con- 
sidered that  more  men,  arms,  and  material  were  necessary  in 
order  to  build  a  substantial  fort  and  hold  the  country  against 
the  English.  La  Tour  beUeved  in  despatch  and  at  once 
sent  the  smaller  of  the  two  vessels  back  to  France  for  further 
supplies,  about  the  end  of  October,  1630.     A  representative, 

1  Report,  Canada  Archives,  1894. 
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one  Krainquille,  bore  letters  explaining  the  situation  and 
reporting  that  the  Scotch  still  remained  at  Port  Royal. 
Peace  had  been  signed  between  the  English  and  French  courts 
in  September,  1628,  and  the  treaty  of  Suza  followed,  May 
4th,  1629. 

In  April,  1631,  the  same  vessel  was  again  equipped  at 
Bordeaux  with  supplies  and  arms  and  despatched  to  La 
Tour.  It  bore  him  what  he  had  long  coveted, — a  royal 
commission,  dated  February  11th,  1631,  naming  him  a 
lieutenant-general  for  France  in  Acadie  at  Fort  St.  Louis. 
The  building  of  Fort  La  Tour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
John,  now  took  place,  1631-1632.  Claude  La  Tour  was 
provided  with  a  house  at  Port  La  Tour.  The  noble  Champlain 
did  not  approve  of  the  time-serving  policy  of  the  La  Tours. 
In  his  account  of  these  matters  he  remarks  that  these  people, 
the  La  Tours,  were  inclined  "  to  regard  their  own  particular 
comfort  and  advantage  rather  than  to  preserve  and  make 
use  of  the  property  of  those  who  employed  them,  to  their 
profit." 

In  1632  Richelieu  forced  from  Great  Britain  the  treaty 
of  Saint  Germain  by  which  all  places  occupied  by  the  British 
in  New  France  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Company  of 
New  France.  In  August,  1632,  the  commander,  Isaac  de 
Razilly,  arrived  in  Acadie  with  three  vessels  and  three  hun- 
dred men,  commissioned  by  Richelieu  to  receive  possession 
of  the  country  for  France.  He  received  the  transfer  of 
Port  Royal,  and  in  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Saint  Jean,  the 
remnant  of  the  unfortunate  Scotch  colony  was  embarked — 
forty-six  persons,  with  their  captain,  Andros  Forrester. 
These  people  were  landed  in  England  and  the  French  vessel 
arrived  back  at  Havre-de-Grace,  February  11th,  1633.^ 
Razilly  brought  with  him  as  his  lieutenant,  Charles  de  Menou, 
sieur  D'Aunay,  who  took  back  the  Saint  Jean  with  the 
Scotch  colonists.  Of  Razilly's  goodly  company  there  appears 
to  be  record  of  only  one  other  name,  Nicolas  Denys,  business 

1  Letter  from  New  France  in  Renaudot's  Gazette,  cited  by  Moreau  in  his  "  History 
of  Acadie." 
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man  and  prot^6  of  Razilly.  Razilly  established  himself 
at  La  Have.  Richelieu  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose 
of  '*  restoring  and  developing  the  establishments  of  Acadie." 

La  Tour  viewed  with  deep  resentment  this  superseding 
of  his  authority  in  Acadie.  But  the  new  force  was  too 
strong  for  him  to  resist  openly.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  submitted  to  Razilly 's  authority.  He  has  even 
been  accused  of  an  attempt  to  raise  the  Indians  against  him. 
He  had  great  influence  with  the  Indians,  reaching  back  to 
the  times  of  Poutrincourt  at  Port  Royal.  It  is  stated  that 
the  early  English  settlers  of  Maine  feared  that  he  would 
lead  the  red  men  against  them.  With  his  Indians  and  a 
few  French  followers  he  maintained  himself  independently 
and  continued  the  fur  trade  at  Cape  Sable  and  the  St.  John 
River,  where  his  new  fort  was  established  about  the  time 
of  Razilly 's  coming.  The  relations  of  the  La  Tours  with 
France  and  Britain  were  peculiar.  Through  the  influence 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Alexander,  Charles  I  stipulated  with  France, 
where  he  had  certain  claims,  that  Alexander's  grants  to  the 
La  Tours  in  Nova  Scotia  were  to  be  respected  by  the  French. 
This  fact  and  long  occupancy  of  Acadie  may  have  counted 
in  La  Tour's  favour.  But  La  Tour  had  now  a  regular  commis- 
sion from  France  and  had  been  recognized  and  furnished 
with  supplies  by  the  Company  of  New  France,  of  which 
Razilly  was  a  member.  He  remained  undisturbed  by  Razilly 
in  his  habitation  at  St.  John. 

La  Tour  needed  people  for  his  new  estabUshment.  To 
secure  settlers  and  investigate  his  status  under  the  new  order 
<rf  things  he  repaired -to  France  in  November,  1632.  Moreau 
says  that  he'  obtained  a  concession  of  lands  around  his  fort, 
probably  referring  to  his  grant  at  St.  John  River.  He  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette,  March  6th,  1633,  a  letter  in  which 
he  is  given  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king  at 
Fort  La  Tour.  In  this  letter  he  offered  "  to  all  who  wish 
to  retire  to  the  clime  of  Acadie,  lands  of  the  greatest  fertility, 
which  the  Company  of  New  France  had  conceded  to  him, 
abounding  in  all  sorts  of  birds  and  game,  likewise  in  beaver, 
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while  the  sea  and  the  neighbouring  rivers  abound  with  fish." 
He  took  care  to  mention  also  that "  divine  service  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Capuchin  fathers."  At  this  time  the  RecoUets 
were  excluded  from  Canada.  On  March  16th,  1633,  a  letter 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  de  BouthilUer,  was  addressed  to 
La  Tour,  as  captain  of  Fort  La  Tour,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Capuchin  father  Joseph,  Richelieu's  adviser,  directing 
him  to  retire  from  Fort  de  la  Tour  any  priests,  secular  or 
conventual,  who  might  be  there,  and  to  put  in  their  room 
and  place  Capuchin  fathers.  La  Tour  was  not  successful 
in  inducing  any  famiUes  to  settle  in  Acadie,  but  brought 
out  with  him,  in  1633,  some  soldiers  and  adventurers  for  his 
St.  John  habitation,  where  he  pursued  an  extensive  trade. 

In  1633  he  expelled  from  what  is  now  Machias,  Maine, 
some  Massachusetts  men  who  were  establishing  a  trading- 
post  there.  La  Tour  claimed  jurisdiction  in  that  part,  and 
was  sometimes  termed  ''  governor  of  eastern  Sagadahoc  "  (now 
eastern  Maine).  He  killed  two  men,  sent  three  prisoners 
to  France,  and  confiscated  their  goods.  When  asked  to 
show  his  commission  he  replied  that  his  sword  was  his  com- 
mission for  the  time  being,  and  that  when  necessary  he  would 
produce  his  commission.  There  was  no  permanent  Enghsh 
settlement  at  this  point  in  the  disputed  territory  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this  affair. 

Under  date  of  January  15th,  1635,  the  Company  of 
New  France  registered  its  formal  cession  to  Charles  La  Tour 
of  "the  fort  and  habitation  of  La  Tour,  situate  on  the  river 
of  St.  John,  in  New  France,"  with  land  five  leagues  by  ten 
leagues,  held  of  Quebec.  There  was  also  registered,  January 
15th,  1636,  a  grant  of  ^'' le  vieux  logis^^  (Cape  Sable),  ten 
leagues  by  ten  leagues.  These  were  the  territories  where 
La  Tour  hved  and  traded  from  early  days.  The  Cape  Sable 
grant  appears  to  have  been  originally  made  to  Claude  La 
Tour,  and  probably  it  was  intended  that  Claude  should 
remain  there.  Denys  speaks  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Cape 
Sable  fort  "about  1635"  (perhaps  it  was  earlier,  Denys' 
memory  was    not    always  good)    and  of    seeing    both   La 
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Toure  at  that  time.  There  Claude  La  Tour  probably  ended 
his  days,  in  1635  or  1636.  The  Cape  Sable  fort  may  have 
been  then  abandoned. 

In  1635  Razilly  sent  a  force,  under  D'Aunay,  which 
ejected  the  New  Englanders  from  Penobscot  and  repulsed 
their  vessels,  with  a  military  contingent  under  the  redoubtable 
Miles  Standish,  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  the  post.  La 
Tour  declined  to  take  part  in  this  expedition,  though  requested 
to  do  so  by  Razilly.  In  1637  Razilly  suddenly  died  at  La 
Have.  Another  man  in  La  Tour's  path  had  disappeared. 
His  relative,  D'Aunay,  with  the  approval  of  his  brother  and 
heir,  Claude  de  Razilly,  succeeded  to  his  position  in  Acadie. 
But  D'Aunay's  authority  was  not  acknowledged  by  La  Tour, 
who  now  aspired  to  rule  the  country.  D'Aunay  did  not  heed 
La  Tour's  pretensions,  but  removed  the  whole  French  colony 
and  his  seat  of  government  from  La  Have,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  peninsula,  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  remnant  of  Poutrincourt's  early  colony.  He  erected 
strong  fortifications  and  founded  the  present  town  of 
Annapolis. 

La  Tour  was  well  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John  River.  Each  year  great  flotillas  of  canoes,  manned  by 
his  ''  coureurs  de  hois  "  or  by  the  Indians  themselves,  floated 
their  freights  of  peltries  down  the  river  to  Fort  La  Tour. 
La  Tour  was  "  un  vieux  rmitier "  among  the  Indians.  He 
spoke  their  languages  and  understood  their  ways.  Looking 
across  French  Bay  he  could  see  on  a  clear  day  the  entrance 
to  the  basin  of  Port  Royal.  From  his  side  of  the  bay  he 
viewed  D'Aunay's  position  with  great  jealousy.  Did  not 
La  Tour  himself  inherit  the  seigniory  of  Port  Royal  from 
young  Biencourt?  Had  he  not  lived  in  Acadie  and  had 
authority  there  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  before  D'Aunay's 
coming  to  the  land?  Was  he  not  now  duly  commissioned 
as  a  Ueutenant-general  of  the  king  of  France  and  installed 
in  the  company's  fort  in  Acadie?  Fiirthermore,  had  he  not 
his  British  grants  with  a  French  backing?  It  appears  that 
D'Aunay  at  this  time  represented  the  Acadian  Society,  which 
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had  assumed  direction  of  affairs  in  Acadie  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Company  of  New  France,  which  La  Tour  represented. 
This  added  greatly  to  the  rivalry.  So  between  these  two 
men,  of  very  different  mould,  dissensions  increased  and  soon 
culminated  in  armed  collision.  An  attempt  at  a  settlement 
by  the  French  government  in  1638,  which  gave  La  Tour 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Nova  Scotia  peninsula,  only  made 
matters  worse.  La  Tour  visited  La  Have  and  Port  Royal 
and  endeavoured  to  incite  the  French  against  D'Aunay.  He 
asserted  that  within  two  years  he  would  drive  D'Aunay 
out  of  Acadie,  which  he  no  doubt  expected  to  do.  But 
the  event  proved  otherwise,  as  D'Aunay,  besides  being  an 
enterprising  colonizer,  was  a  fighter. 

La  Tour  at  this  time  was  flourishing  and  aggressive. 
Li  1639  some  of  his  Indians  killed  one  of  D'Aunay 's  men. 
In  1640  Marie  Jacquelin,  the  strenuous  and  heroic,  came 
from  France  to  wed  La  Tour,  and  there  was  war  in  Acadie, 
a  war  that  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  stirring 
chapters  in  the  history  of  New  France.  It  was  waged  with 
bullets  in  the  Bale  Frangoise,  with  edicts  and  decrees  in  France, 
and  greatly  disturbed  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  one  en- 
counter D'Aunay  captured  La  Tour  and  his  bride  and  killed 
his  captain.  He  released  his  prisoners,  however,  as  he  lacked 
sufficient  authority  at  that  time  to  hold  them.  In  1641  La 
Tour's  commission  was  revoked  and  a  commission  issued 
to  D'Aunay  as  lieutenant-general.  La  Tour  was  accused 
of  acting  ^'  in  prejudice  and  contempt  of  the  will  of  His  Majes- 
ty "  and  of  ''  keeping  in  confusion  and  disorder  the  affairs 
of  the  said  country  of  Acadie."  La  Tour  tore  up  copies 
of  judgements  served  on  him  and  sent  the  bearers  prisoners 
to  France.  He  now  began  negotiations  with  New  England. 
In  1641  he  sent  a  deputation  to  Massachusetts,  under  Rochet, 
and  again  in  1642  under  his  old  heutenant,  Lestang.  D'Aunay, 
on  his  side,  steadily  strengthened  his  position.  He  purchased 
all  the  Razilly  rights  in  Acadie  and  these  were  transferred 
to  him  in  January,  1642.  In  1641  he  became  a  proprietor 
in  the  Acadian  Society,  and  in  1642  was  appointed  adminis- 
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trator  of  Richelieu's  personal  interest  in  the  society,  given 
to  the  Capuchins,  and  founded  the  seminary  for  Indians 
at  Port  Royal. 

In  1643  D'Aunay  estabUshed  a  blockade  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John  River,  "at  an  expense  of  near  £800  a 
month,"  said  Thomas  Gorges.  During  this  blockade  a 
Huguenot  supply  ship  named  the  St.  Cleinent,  bearing 
some  reinforcements  for  La  Tour,  arrived  in  the  bay.  One 
dark  night  La  Tour  and  his  wife,  with  the  resident  religious 
fathers,  stole  past  the  blockading  vessels,  and  boarding  the 
St.  Clement,  set  sail  for  Boston,  where  they  arrived  in  June. 
This  irruption  of  La  Tour  into  Massachusetts  gave  the  Puri- 
tans much  concern.  They  consulted  many  authorities, 
including  Jehoshaphat  and  Nehemiah,  as  well  as  Solomon, 
as  to  a  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the  emergency.  La  Tom* 
gave  a  drill  of  his  men  on  Boston  common,  in  company  with 
the  Massachusetts  militia,  on  training  day,  and  ended  by  a 
fiery  charge  across  the  common.  He  was  permitted  to  hire 
ships  to  go  "against  Mounseir  dony,"  and  in  Boston  drums 
were  beaten  to  call  volunteers  for  La  Tour.  In  one  month 
he  fitted  out  and  armed  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  with  money 
advanced  by  his  friend  Major  Edward  Gibbons.  The  contract 
is  recorded  and  duly  provides  for  a  division  of  "the  booty 
and  pillage,"  to  be  made  "according  to  the  custom  on  similar 
expeditions."  La  Tour  attended  a  Puritan  meeting  while  in 
Boston  and  one  of  the  elders  gave  him,  as  a  parting  gift, 
a  French  testament,  with  Marlorat's  notes,  which  he  promised 
to  read.  Governor  Winthrop's  countenance  of  La  Tour,  in 
this  matter,  led  to  his  defeat  in  the  following  election. 

When  La  Tour's  preponderating  force  appeared  in  the 
Bay  of  Fimdy,  D'Aunay  was  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  to 
Port  Royal.  He  was  pursued  and  some  damage  done,  but 
his  fort  was  not  attacked.  A  dozen  Frenchmen  on  both  sides 
were  killed  and  wounded,  but  no  New  Englanders.  Some 
valuable  pillage  was  secured,  including  a  vessel  loaded  with 
peltries,  belonging  to  D'Aunay.  The  Massachusetts  vessels 
returned  safely  to  Boston.     La  Tour,  by  the  St.  Clement ^ 
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sent  his  best  representative,  his  capable  wife,  on  a  mission 
to  France,  where  the  war  of  affidavits  and  proces-verhaux 
was  continued.  La  Tour  furnished  a  certificate,  September 
4th,  1643,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obey  the  command 
to  repair  to  France,  on  account  of  indisposition.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  exceedingly  active.  In  1644  he  paid 
another  visit  to  Boston  in  search  of  aid,  but  without  sub- 
stantial result.  While  on  this  trip  he  and  some  of  his  Massa- 
chusetts friends  pillaged  D'Aunay's  post  at  Penobscot  and 
one  man  was  killed  on  each  side.  La  Tour  arrived  back 
at  his  fort  in  September.  A  few  days  after  his  departure 
from  Boston,  Madame  La  Tour  arrived  there  in  the  ship 
GiUiflower,  from  England.  This  vessel  had  been  boarded 
by  one  of  D'Aunay^s  cruisers  and  Madame  La  Tour  only 
escaped  capture  by  hiding  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  In 
Boston  she  brought  a  suit  against  this  ship  for  keeping  her 
six  months  on  the  passage,  in  violation  of  agreement,  and 
secured  a  verdict  for  ;^2,000  damages.  Chartering  three 
vessels  she  sailed  from  Boston  and  arrived  back  at  Fort  La 
Tour  in  December.  A  payment  was  made  to  the  vessels 
of  *'  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds  in  beaver,  sterling 
money,  and  a  small  chain  of  gold  to  the  value  of  thirty  or 
forty  pounds ....  besides  we  do  engage  ourselves  to  give 
satisfaction  unto  Major  Gibbons  for  the  sum  specified  in 
the  bond.     De  la  Tour;  Francoise  Marie  JacqueUn." 

After  hearing  his  wife's  report  and  learning  of  the  final 
judgements  against  him  in  France,  which  were  rendered 
March  6th,  1644,  La  Tour  took  his  departure  from  the  fort, 
with  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  and  arrived  once  more  in 
Boston  in  January,  1645,  He  was  now  hable  to  death  if 
captured,  and  D'Aunay  had  full  authority  to  effect  his  seizure. 
Fort  La  Tour  saw  him  no  more  for  almost  seven  years. 
Madame  La  Tour  was  in  command.  The  religious  fathers 
left  the  fort  and  eight  or  nine  more  men  went  with  them. 
With  a  garrison  reduced  to  forty-five  men, — Huguenots, 
Enghsh,  Swiss,  etc., — and  not  strong  in  ammunition 
or  supplies,  this  fair  and  dauntless,  perhaps  fanatical,  chate- 
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laine  of  Fort  La  Tour  boldly  faced  the  good  soldier,  sieur 
D'Aimay,  with  his  five  hundred  men  and  the  power  of  the 
French  government  behind  him.  For  over  three  months 
she  held  out,  hoping  against  hope  that  aid  would  come  from 
her  Huguenot  friends  in  France  or  from  New  England. 
D'Aunay,  aware  of  La  Tour's  absence  and  of  the  smalLness 
of  the  garrison,  expected  an  easy  conquest  and  made  a  pre- 
mature attack  upon  the  fort,  but  his  vessels  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  by  the  weU-aimed  fire  of  Madame  La  Tour's 
guns.  He,  however,  maintained  a  close  blockade  of  the 
entrance  to  the  river  St.  John,  though  it  was  winter  season, 
and  captured  a  vessel  with  supplies  and  letters  from  Boston. 
In  the  early  spring  he  landed  forces  with  cannon  and  built 
earthworks.  Madame  La  Tour  remained  obdurate,  refused 
all  offers  of  compromise,  and  answered  a  last  summons  to 
surrender  with  a  volley  of  cannon-shot.  On  April  17th,  1645, 
the  day  after  Easter,  there  was  an  all-day  cannonade  from 
land  and  sea  and  the  walls  of  the  fort  were  badly  breached. 
In  the  evening  sieur  D'Aunay  gave  the  order  for  an  assault. 
Madame  La  Tour's  little  force  was  swept  back,  and  Fort 
La  Tour  was  carried  by  storm  with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides. 
Pillage  was  granted  D'Aunay 's  men. 

D'Aunay  hanged  the  larger  portion  of  the  survivors  of 
the  garrison,  as  an  example  to  posterity  of  ''  so  obstinate  a 
rebellion."  According  to  Denys,  D'Aunay 's  enemy,  Madame 
La  Tour,  was  obUged  to  witness  the  executions,  with  a  rope 
around  her  own  neck,  doubtless  supposing  that  her  turn 
was  to  come  next.  She  was  spared,  but  owing  to  her 
efforts  to  communicate  with  her  husband  through  some  of 
his  Indian  friends,  she  was  confined  within  the  fort  and 
a  threat  made  to  send  her  a  prisoner  to  France.  Thereupon 
the  strenuous  woman  fell  ill,  and  died,  June  15th,  1645, 
in  the  fort  she  had  so  bravely  defended.  She  is  said  to 
have  left  an  infant  son  who  was  sent  to  France.  Her  heroism 
recalls  the  famous  defence  of  Lathom  House  in  Lancashire, 
England,  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tr^mouille,  another  Huguenot, 
which  took  place  just  a  year  before  the  defence  of  Fort  La 
Tour. 
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D'Aunay  repaired  and  occupied  the  fort.|  He  sent  a 
communication  to  the  Massachusetts  authorities,  dated  from 
"Fort  St.  John,"  November  3rd,  1645,  in  which  he  claimed 
redress  for  his  losses,  through  their  support  of  La  Tour,  and 
stated  that  he  would  give  until  "  the  first  of  spring  and  no 
longer  whether  you  will  give  satisfaction  or  not."  Negotia- 
tions resulted  in  D'Aunay  sending  a  deputation  to  Boston 
in  1646.  He  claimed  ;^8,000  damages,  but  a  treaty  was 
finally  concluded  that  waived  this  financial  claim.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  sent  to  D'Aunay  a  rich  sedan  chair,  originally 
intended  for  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  but  which  had  been 
captured  from  the  Spanish  a  short  time  previously  by  some 
roving  Boston  vessel.  The  governor  with  a  mihtary  guard 
escorted  D'Aunay's  deputation  to  their  vessel.  "A  quarter 
cask  of  sack  and  some  mutton  "  were  put  on  board,  says 
Winthrop,  and  when  the  vessel  sailed  all  the  guns  about 
Boston  gave  salute.  La  Tour's  cause  was  dead  for  the 
time  and  there  was  peace  between  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Bale  Frangoise. 

Dated  at  Boston,  May  13th,  1645,  La  Tour  had  given 
Major  Gibbons  a  mortgage  of  his  fort  at  St.  John  and  of  all 
his  rights  in  Acadie,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  part 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Major  Gibbons  was  to  be  placed  in  possession 
of  the  fort  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  October.  In  the 
summer  of  1645  La  Tour  went  to  Newfoundland  to  see  his 
friend  Sir  David  Kirke,  intending  afterwards  to  go  to  England, 
says  Winthrop.  If  Kirke  had  taken  up  the  matter,  there 
might  have  been  a  different  chapter  in  Acadian  story. 
But,  although  the  former  conqueror  of  Quebec  and  of  Acadie 
had  unsettled  claims  against  these  parts,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  take  up  La  Tour's  cause.  Major  Gibbons  failed 
to  get  possession  of  the  fort.  La  Tour  returned  to  Boston  in 
a  small  vessel  called  the  Planter,  belonging  to  Kirke.  This 
vessel  was  armed  and  fitted  out,  in  partnership  with  his 
Boston  friends,  who  still  trusted  him,  for  a  three  months ' 
voyage  to  trade  with  the  Indians  '^  upon  the  coast  of  Lacadie." 
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In  the  middle  of  winter,  1645-1646,  La  Tour  sailed  away 
from  Boston,  with  a  crew  half  French  and  half  English,  upon 
his  ostensible  trading  voyage.  But,  as  governor  Winthrop 
says,  he  "turned  pirate."  Arriving  at  his  old  domicile  at 
Cape  Sable  he  and  his  Frenchmen  put  the  Boston  men  ashore 
in  the  snow  and  sailed  towards  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  again  visited  Newfoundland. 
He  probably  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Denys.  We  know, 
however,  that  on  August  8th,  1646,  he  arrived,  with  his 
vessel,  at  Quebec.  Guns  saluted  and  he  was  received  with 
much  honour  by  the  governor,  de  Montmagny.  One  of  his 
earhest  recorded  acts  there  was  a  gift  of  one  hundred  livres 
to  the  parish  church.  On  June  11th,  1648,  in  the  procession 
at  a  rehgious  festival,  we  read  that  one  of  the  four  bearers 
of  the  canopy  was  Monsieur  de  la  Tour.  During  his  stay  of 
about  four  years  at  Quebec  he  frequently  stood  as  sponsor 
at  baptisms  of  French  and  Indian  children.  Among  liis 
namesakes  were  Charles  Amador  Martin,  the  second  Canadian 
priest,  and  Amador  Godefroy.  He  took  part  in  Indian  wars, 
and  was  still  the  fur  trader  and  explorer.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  visitors  to  northern  and  western  parts.  Old  stories 
even  credit  him  with  having  reached  Hudson  Bay.  Among 
his  associates  at  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers  was  young  Des 
Groseilliers,  who  left  the  service  of  the  Jesuits  the  year  of 
La  Tour's  arrival  at  Quebec  and  began  the  fur  trade  on  his 
own  account  or,  very  probably,  in  connexion  with  La  Tour. 
La  Tour  assisted  at  the  marriage  of  GroseiUiers,  in  1647,  to 
H61ene,  widow  of  Claude  Etienne,  and  daughter  of  La  Tour's 
friend,  Abraham  Martin.  Groseilhers  visited  La  Tour  in 
Acadie  in  1653.  His  later  companion,  Radisson,  married, 
in  1672,  a  daughter  of  La  Tour's  old  friend,  Sir  John  Kirke, 
who  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Towards  the  close  of  La  Tour's  stay  at  Quebec, 
Father  Druillettes  left  there  on  his  diplomatic  mission  to 
New  England,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Major  Gibbons. 
Druillettes  hoped,  at  least,  to  obtain  permission,  such  as 
had  been  given  La  Tour  in  1643,  to  enUst  volunteers  tojgo 
against  the  Iroquois,  but  was  not  successful. 
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On  May  24th,  1650,  D'Aunay  perished,  through  the 
upsetting  of  a  canoe,  at  Port  Royal.  Some  Indians  are  said 
to  have  connived  at  his  death.  As  Moreau  says,  '^  his  enemies 
survived  him;  and  French  Acadia  fell  in  a  manner  with  him." 
Winthrop  calls  him  "a  man  of  a  generous  disposition,  and 
valuing  his  reputation  above  his  profit."  His  children,  all 
born  in  Acadie,  were  sent  to  France,  where  his  four  sons  died 
soldiers'  deaths.  His  four  daughters  entered  reUgious  orders; 
the  last  survivor,  Marie  de  Menou,  died  at  Paris  in  1693, 
leaving  her  possessions  to  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  con- 
firming to  them  her  rights  in  the  seigniory  of  Port  Royal,  which 
she  had  transferred  to  them  in  1688. 

With  D'Aunay 's  strong  hand  gone  from  the  helm,  all 

was    confusion.     Acadie   became   a   prey   to   usurpers   and 

speculators.     D'Aunay 's  father,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  was 

given  the  government  of  Acadie  early  in  1651.      The  aged 

man  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Le  Borgnes,  who  now 

appear   upon   the  scene  in  Acadian  history.     Emmanuel  Le 

Borgne,  D'Aunay 's  agent  at  Rochelle,  obtained  a  confession 

of  judgement  from  the  father  for  a  large  amount.     The  old 

man  died  at  Paris,  May  10th,  1651.    In  June,  1651,  the  sieur 

de  la  Fosse  was  appointed  administrator  of  Acadie.     But 

amid  these  apparently  regular  proceedings  came  a  La  Tour 

stroke.     La  Tour  had  gone  to  France  upon  the  death  of 

D'Aunay.    The  times  were  venal,  there  was  confusion  in  that 

country  caused  by  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.     He  obtained 

a  royal  commission  as  governor  of  all  Acadie,  dated  February 

25th,   1651.     Collecting  a  force,  with  Phihppe  Mius,  sieur 

d'Entremont,  as  his  major-general.  La  Tour  appeared  once 

more  in  Acadie  and  forced  Madame  D'Aunay  to  yield  him 

up  possession  of  his  old  fort  at  St.  John,  which  he  occupied 

in   September,    1651.     On   February    18th,    1652,    Madame 

D'Aunay  was  compelled  to  abandon  formally  her  rights  to 

the  fort  of  the  river  St.  John  and  the  fort  of  St.  Peters  (Cape 

Breton),  the  habitations  of  La  Tour  and  Denys.     Under  the 

same  date  she  made  a  compact  with  the  Duke  of  Vendome 

by  which  he  became  co-seigneur  of  Acadie.     This  was  con- 
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firmed  by  the  king  in  December,  1652,  by  a  document  which 
sets  forth  ''that  certain  individuals,  among  whom  are  Charles 
de  ^Turgis  de  St.  Etienne  de  la  Tour,  Simon  and  Nicolas 
Denys,  brothers,  and  Maillet,  have  usurped  upon  our  dear 
and  well  beloved  dame  Jeanne  Molin ....  different  forts  and 
considerable  places  in  the  said  country."  The  Le  Borgnes 
appear  to  have  been  in  league  with  Vendome  and  de  la  Fosse 
for  the  exploitation  of  unfortunate  Acadie.  Le  Borgne  de 
Bellisle  probably  came  to  Acadie  in  1651  in  a  ship  bearing 
supplies  in  charge  of  one  St.  Mas.  In  that  year  Denys  was 
driven  out  of  the  country,  and  again  in  1653.  The  Le  Borgnes 
appear  to  have  been  Huguenots,  as  they  burned  the  fort  and 
chapel  built  by  Razilly  at  La  Have  and  expelled  the  Capuchin 
fathers  from  Port  Royal.  They  seized  all  D'Aunay's  property 
and  held  Madame  D'Aunay  a  virtual  prisoner. 

In  1653  came  a  remarkable  La  Tour  stroke.  In  that 
year  he  married  Madame  D'Aunay.  The  imfortunate  lady, 
not  of  the  strong  type  of  the  first  Madame  La  Tour,  harassed 
on  all  sides,  sought  a  refuge  in  this  union.  The  lengthy 
marriage  contract,  dated  February  24th,  1653,  deals  with 
various  interests.*  The  fort  at  St.  John  was  given  his  new 
wife  and  the  claim  of  Major  Gibbons  was  entirely  shut  out. 
Gibbons'  mortgage  was  due  February  20th,  1652,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  this  date  found  D'Aunay  dead  and  La  Tour  again  in 
possession  of  his  fort. 

La  Tour  appears  to  have  paid  a  short  visit  to  Quebec 
in  May,  1653.  On  July  17th,  1653,  he  granted  a  part 
of  his  Cape  Sable  land  to  sieurs  D'Entremont  and  Pierre 
Ferrand  and  erected  the  same  into  the  barony  of  Pobomcoup, 
the  only  French  barony  created  in  Acadie.  The  name  is 
preserved  in  the  modem  Pubnico  and  the  heir  to  the  barony 
\a  still  there. 

La  Tour's  marriage  contract  stated  the  object  of  the 
marriage  to  be  ''the peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country." 
But  there  was  no  peace  for  La  Tour.  In  1654,  Le  Borgne, 
established  at  Port  Royal,  was  preparing  to  drive  him  from 

1  An  Engliah  version  is  ia  Murdoch's  "  History  of  Nova  Scotia,"  i,  120. 
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the  country,  says  Denys.  But,  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
Cromwell's  ships,  with  the  Anglo-Americans,  appeared  in 
Acadian  waters  and  seized  all  the  French  posts.  La  Tour  suc- 
cumbed without  a  struggle  to  his  old  friends  from  Massachusetts 
and  was  carried  to  England.  It  was  three  years  before  he 
returned  again  to  Acadie,  with  another  new  patent, — 
Cromwell's  grant  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia  to  La  Tour, 
Thomas  Temple,  and  WiUiam  Crowne.  His  Alexander  grant 
helped  him  in  getting  this,  and  he  was  assisted  financially  by 
Sir  John  Kirke  of  London.  The  claim  of  Margaret  Gibbons 
is  acknowledged  in  this  patent  as  ;^3,379  lis.  Major  Gibbons, 
as  the  good  Winthrop  says,  was  '^  quite  undone  "  by  his  trans- 
actions with  La  Tour.  He  made  an  assignment  of  his  estate 
in  1651.  He  died  at  Boston  in  1654.  His  widow  went  to 
England  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  British  government 
regarding  her  claim  on  Acadie,  ''  asking  for  ;£200  yearly  till 
the  debt  be  paid,  which  de  la  Tour  considered  reasonable." 
She  died,  however,  at  Plymouth,  England,  very  soon  after 
this  patent  was  issued.  La  Tour  transferred  his  interest  in 
the  patent  to  his  co-grantees  in  consideration  of  receiving 
annually  a  twentieth  part  of  the  product  of  the  country. 

In  1657  La  Tour  returned  to  Acadie  with  Colonel  Temple 
and  his  party.  He  may  have  taken  up  his  abode  at  first 
at  his  old  fort  at  St.  John,  as  he  had  supplies  shipped  there 
from  Boston  ia  1657,  but  he  appears  very  soon  after  to  have 
been  at  Port  Royal,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  given 
command.  With  the  accession  of  Charles  II  in  1660  came 
new  complications.  La  Tour,  equal  to  all  exigencies,  had 
a  petition  prepared  by  Scottow  to  the  Privy  Council  setting 
forth  that  he  had  been  expelled  with  violence  from  his 
habitation  at  St.  John  River  by  Cromwell  and  been  despoiled 
of  his  property,  for  which  he  asked  redress  to  the  extent  of 
£6,000. 

La  Tour  did  not  live  to  see  Acadie  become  French  again 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  He  appears  to  have  spent  his  last 
years  at  Port  Royal,  and  to  have  died  there  in  1665  or  1666. 
There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  he  was  drowned.     The 
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date  of  birth  of  his  daughter,  Marguerite,  is  placed  at  1665. 
The  manuscript  account  of  Joshua  Scottow  with  La  Tour, 
found  by  the  writer  in  the  pubUc  library  of  Boston,  begins 
upon  La  Tour's  return  to  Acadie  in  1657  and  ends  in  1663, 
under  which  date  there  is  a  charge  for  preparing  a  petition 
to  the  British  government  on  behalf  of  Madame  La  Tour, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  account  was  sent  in  to  her. 

La  Tour  died  heavily  in  debt.  Although  a  man  of  energy 
and  abihty,  unscrupulous,  of  great  resource,  and  having 
control  at  different  times  of  large  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
fur  trade,  the  troublous  times  in  which  he  Uved  and  the 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  career  did  not  tend  to 
financial  prosperity.  His  widow,  Charlev  oix  says,  had  *'  a 
very  fine  estabhshment "  at  Port  Royal,  some  years  after 
La  Tour's  death.  Sir  Thomas  Temple  in  a  will  drawn  in 
1671  makes  a  bequest  to  her  and  her  children  by  La  Tour, 
including  "  all  the  debts  due  unto  me  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Port  Royal." 

The  family  of  La  Tour  is  extinct  in  male  line  but  there 
are  still  numerous  descendants  through  the  distaffs.  His 
son  Jacques,  bom  in  1661,  died  about  1699.  His  son  Charles, 
born  in  1664,  was  engaged  in  trade  in  connexion  with  Gabriel 
Bemon.  In  1696,  during  "King  WiUiam's  War,"  he  was 
seized  and  his  vessel  condemned  by  the  New  Englanders. 
He  was  in  France  in  1702  when  he  and  his  sisters  presented 
an  interesting  petition  to  the  French  government  reciting 
their  grievances  and  asking  recognition  of  their  seigniorial 
claims  in  Acadie.^  A  decree  was  issued  partitioning  the 
seigniories,  which  were  not  of  great  value,  among  the  heirs  of 
La  Tour  and  Le  Borgne.  Later  on,  about  1730,  Jacques 
La  Tour's  daughter  made  some  pretensions  to  old  La  Tour 
rights  in  Nova  Scotia  and  attempted  to  dispose  of  them  to 
the  British.  In  1710  Charles  La  Tour  was  wounded  in  the 
last  defence  of  Port  Royal  against  the  British.  There  his 
father,  as  a  lad,  had  landed  from  France  just  one  hundred 
years  before.    He  served  on  French  privateers  up  to  the 

1  MasBachusetts  Archives,  French  Ck)lIectioiis,  iii,  331. 
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peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  ceded  Acadie  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1714  he  went  with  the  French  forces  to  Cape  Breton 
(Isle  Royale) .  In  1728  he  visited  France,  had  a  ball  extracted 
from  his  thigh,  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Louis.  In 
1730  he  was  commissioned  captain.  He  died  in  1731  in 
Cape  Breton.  In  1732  his  widow,  Madame  de  la  Tour  de 
St.  Etienne,  was  granted  a  pension  of  three  hundred  Uvres 
by  the  French  king.^ 

France  held  Cape  Breton  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
the  story  of  Louisbourg  was  yet  to  come,  but  the  final  cession 
of  Acadie  to  Great  Britain  was  the  beginning  of  the 
crumbling  of  all  New  France  and  foreshadowed  the  rise 
of  modern  Canada. 

G.  O.  Bent 


1  Canada  Archives,  Richard  Collection. 
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jV^AN'S  attitude  towards  his  past  as  well  as  his  future 
*^*  varies  with  his  varying  moods.  At  times  he  becomes 
naturally  laudator  temporis  acti  with  a  wistful  look  back- 
wards to  "  the  good  old  times,"  even  when  these  are  flagrantly 
fictions  of  his  own  imagination.  Every  race,  too,  in  its 
traditional  fancies  on  man's  origin,  daUies  with  illusory 
memorials  of  a  Paradise  Lost,  a  vanished  Golden  Age.  But 
this  attitude  is  traversed  by  cross  currents  of  thought. 
In  general,  the  mind  of  man  exults  in  the  invigorating  hope 
of  "  a  good  time  coming  "  more  than  in  the  indolent  illusions 
of  a  good  time  that  is  irrecoverably  gone.  All  moral  or 
rehgious  faith,  all  rational  action,  assumes  that  good  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  triumphing  over  evil.  The  ideal  state  of 
life  is  therefore  projected  into  the  future,  rather  than  reflected 
upon  the  past. 

This  varying  attitude  of  the  human  mind  offers,  obviously, 
a  problem  for  psychology  rather  than  history.  But  in  regard 
to  the  past  and  the  future  of  man's  hfe,  is  there  any  conclusion 
won  by  the  warrant  of  historical  research  ?  Are  the  ascer- 
tained facts  of  history  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  man 
has  made  veritable  progress  in  the  past,  so  that  he  may 
reasonably  press  onward  in  the  hope  of  further  progress  in 
the  future  ?  This  question  is  forced  into  some  prominence 
at  the  present  moment  by  a  book  which  has  startled  its 
readers  by  its  pronounced  scepticism  on  the  reality  of  human 
progress.^ 

The  solution  of  the  problem  thus  revived  must  clearly 
begin  with  a  definite  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by 
*  advance '  or  *  progress.'  Now,  to  exact  thought  it  must  be  a 
mere  truism  that  any  real  advance  of  man  is  an  improvement 
in  himself,  not  in  external  things.    No  increase,  for  example, 

1  "  Is  Mankind  Advancing?"     By  Mrs.  John  Martin.     New  York:  The  Baker  and 
,  Taylor  Company,  1910. 
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of  the  things  commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
'  wealth '  can  be  taken  to  imply,  necessarily,  a  real  advance  in 
men.  It  is  true  that  the  word  ivealth,  by  its  etymology, 
denotes  a  condition  of  weal  or  well-being;  but  it  has  fallen 
from  its  high  origin  to  represent  merely  certain  extrinsic 
conditions  of  welfare  in  contrast  with  its  intrinsic  essence. 
It  is  only,  then,  by  the  fuller  development  of  his  own  hfe  that 
there  can  be  any  true  progress  for  man;  and  one  of  the  valuable 
features  of  the  book  imder  consideration  is  the  prominence 
which  it  gives  to  this  essential  point.  More  than  once  the 
statement  is  repeated,  that  ''  there  is  no  wealth  but  hfe,"^ 
and  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  its  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment. 

This  chapter  might  indeed  be  regarded  as  in  one  respect 
superfluous.  Its  theme  has  been  familiar  from  of  old  in  the 
higher  teaching  of  men.  When  or  where  it  first  came  to  be 
recognized, — that  is  a  question  of  minor  importance.  Let 
us  be  grateful  that  it  has  become  the  heritage  of  the  civihzed 
world  as  a  prominent  factor  of  Christian  thought.  In  the 
Gospel  which  represents  the  early  tendency  to  translate  the 
thought  of  Christ  into  Hellenic  forms.  He  is  described  as 
having  come  into  the  world  ''  that  men  may  have  Hfe,  and 
have  it  in  superabundance."^  The  description  certainly 
embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Master's  teaching,  that  '^  a  man's 
hfe  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesseth. "  ^  Our  conception,  then,  of  human  progress 
must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  man  himself  is  greater 
by  far  than  all  his  possessions,  and  that  it  can  profit  him 
nothing  to  gain  a  whole  world  of  possessions  if  he  lose  pos- 
session of  himself,  if  he  himself,  his  own  life  or  soul  {i^vxn) 
be  lost.* 

But  even  this  definition  of  progress  does  not  unmistak- 
ably indicate  its  drift.  It  may  still  be  asked  whether  pro- 
gress consists  in  producing  individuals  of  exceptional  worth 

1  Pp.  xii.  286. 

2  John  X.  10. 

3  Luke  xii.  15. 

4  Matthew  xvi.  26;  Mark  viii.  36. 
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or  in  uplifting  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  two  views 
are  not  always  distinctly  separated;  and  that  may  arise 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  by  no  means  incompatible,  are, 
in  fact,  perhaps  even  inseparable.  This  will  appear  if  the 
place  of  the  great  man  in  human  progress  is  correctly  inter- 
preted. 

On  the  historical  position  of  the  great  man,  there  are 
also  two  theories,  which  unfortunately  are  sometimes  treated 
as  if  they  were  mutually  exclusive.  They  are  perhaps  best 
distinguished  by  the  names  '  aristocratic  '  and  '  democratic' 
The  latter,  which  is  also  known  as  the  representative  theory, 
views  the  great  man  as  but  the  highest  or  most  brilliant 
bubble  on  the  wave  of  human  progress,  and  therefore  as 
merely  representing,  in  no  sense  as  creating  or  directing, 
the  movement  of  which  he  is  a  product.  The  facts  commonly 
cited  in  support  of  this  theory  go  no  further  than  to  prove 
that  the  great  man,  like  every  other  phenomenon  in  nature 
or  in  history,  can  arise  only  in  a  suitable  environment.  But 
this  of  course  is  by  no  means  ignored  by  opponents  of  the 
theory.  Carlyle,  for  example,  in  his  numerous  biographical 
sketches,  almost  invariably  lays  stress  on  the  environment 
in  which  men  are  brought  up;  yet  he  was  undoubtedly  chief 
among  the  champions  of  the  aristocratic  view. 

Carlyle 's  championship  of  this  view,  which  gleams  in 
incidental  flashes  through  all  his  writings,  finds  a  noble 
embodiment  specially  in  his  '*  Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship.  ' '  It  forms  also  one  of  the  most  striking  and  powerful 
influences  in  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
a  time,  indeed,  Carlyle's  influence  seemed  to  receive  a  check 
from  hasty  exponents  of  Darwinism,  who  interpreted  the 
process  of  evolution  as  a  mere  transposition  of  elementary 
particles — molecules,  atoms,  electrons,  or  whatever  else  they 
may  be  called — with  varying  degrees  of  velocity  in  their 
movements.  Such  an  interpretation  of  course  excludes  a 
real  evolution  of  anything  whatever,  not  to  speak  of  heroic 
natures  among  men.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
thinkers   who   conceive  more  clearly  what  evolution  means 
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called  a  halt  upon  this  tendency  of  Darwinian  speculation. 
As  far  back  as  1863  Huxley  had  declared  that  "  the  advance 
of  mankind  has  everywhere  depended  on  the  production  of 
men  of  genius."^  At  a  more  recent  date,  fortunately,  the 
late  William  James  has  given  us  ^  two  essays  on  the  subject 
with  special  reference  to  the  extravagantly  democratic  theories 
of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Grant  Allen.  The  leading  idea  of 
these  essays  is  that  the  great  man  is  the  unexplained  "  varia- 
tion "  of  Darwin's  doctrine  on  the  origin  of  species;^  and 
accordingly  it  is  contended  that  the  superiority  of  a  great 
man  is  due  to  intrinsic  characteristics,  generally  inscrutable 
to  science,  rather  than  to  extrinsic  conditions  in  physical  or 
social  environment.  "  If  anything  is  humanly]certain,"  says 
James,  "  it  is  that  bhe  great  man's  society,  properly  so  called, 
aoes  not  make  piim  before  he  can  remake  it."*  Again, 
the  metaphor  of  the  words,  "  The  best  woodpile  will  not 
blaze  till  a  torch  is  applied,''^  seems  .Hke  a  reminiscence 

of  Carlyle's  ''  I  hken  common  languid  Times to 

dry  dead  fuel,  waiting  for  the  lightning  out  of  heaven,  that 
shall  kindle  it.  The  great  man,  with  his  free  force  direct  out 
of  God's  own  hand,  is  the  Hghtning."^ 

This  view  is  in  thorough  harmony  with  Darwin's  general, 
but  also  explicit,  teaching.  He  too  was  struck  by  the  insigni- 
ficant influence  of  environment  in  producing  any  significant 
variation  from  a  common  type,  though  such  variation  he 
regards  as  essential  to  the  origination  of  new  species.  The 
frankness  with  which  he  expresses  his  perplexity  over  this 
fact  is  sometimes  amusing.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
he  declares  that  he  feels  "  inclined  to  swear  at  the  North 
Pole  and,  as  Sidney  S  lith  said,  '  even  to  speak  disrespect- 

1  See  Huxley's  "  Life  and  Letters,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  259, 

2  In  the  volume  entitled  "  The  Will  to  Believe." 

3  This  idea,  however,  had  been  suggested  by  Huxley  in  the  letter  just  quoted, 
where  he  adds  that  the  production  of  men  of  genius  "  is  a  case  of  '  spontaneous  varia- 
tion.' " 

4  "  The  Will  to  Believe,"  p.  234. 

5  Ibid,  p.  242. 

6  "  Lectures  on  Heroes,  etc.,"  Lecture  I. 
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fully  of  the  equator.'  "*  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  is  well 
known,  that  Darwin  is  driven  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
falling  back  on  "  any  shght  modification  which  chances  to 
arise  "^  and  gives  some  advantage  to  its  possessor  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  But  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  explained 
that  chance,  like  fate,  is  a  word  that  has  no  place  in  science. 
Both  terms  are  simply  popular  expressions  applied  to  any 
phenomenon  which  we  fail  to  bring  into  inteUigible  connexion, 
especially  into  causal  connexion  with  other  phenomena. 

These  explanations  were  suggested  by  the  question  of 
the  place  which  great  men  occupy  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. We  have  seen  that  there  are  insuperable  scientific 
diflBculties  against  any  theory  which  would  belittle  them  into 
mere  products  of  their  environment.  All  who  feel  the  spell 
of  great  men  are  apt  to  be  drawn  to  the  view  that  these  form 
the  ideal  towards  which  human  progress  must  point.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  whose  general  scientific  attitude  might 
be  expected  to  favour  the  democratic  theory  of  genius.  Even 
Mrs.  Martin  strikes  a  discordant  note  amid  the  strong  demo- 
cratic tones  of  her  book  by  assertions  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
ideal  aim  of  society  is  the  production  of  men  of  genius."^ 
But  the  very  meaning  of  such  assertions  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
understood when  they  are  taken  by  themselves.  For  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  very  enhancement 
of  the  great  man's  value  is  given  usually  in  terms  which 
imply  that  that  value  is  to  be  found,  not  in  his  soUtary 
grandem*,  but  rather  in  the  service  which  he  is  capable  of 
rendering  to  his  lowlier  fellows.  It  is  the  progress  of  man- 
kind that  is  described  as  being  fostered  by  the  production 
of  men  of  genius.  This  is  the  true  purport  of  the  democratic 
ideal  of  great  men,  and  of  the  ethical  sentiment  to  which  it 
owes  its  power.  If,  therefore,  progress  must  aim  at  the  pro- 
duction of  men  of  genius,  it  is  because  these  are  indispensable 
means  for  the  ulterior  and  more  essential  aim  of  elevating 

1  Darwin's  "  Life  and  Letters,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  212.      The  same  thought  finds  expres- 
sion in  several  other  letters. 

2  Ibid.  Vol.  II.,  p.  176.    The  itahcs  are  Darwin's. 

3  "  Is  Mankind  Advancing?"  p.  207. 
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the  whole  race.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  this  is  the  clear 
and  enthusiastic  purpose  of  Mrs.  Martin's  book.  For  her 
"  the  race  advances  only  as  fast  as  the  common  people 
advance;"*  they  "  are  the  true  human  race."^ 

From  this  point  of  view  the  function  of  the  great  man 
in  human  life  comes  to  receive  not  only  a  natural,  but  also 
a  moral,  interpretation.  In  accurate  ethical  thought  his 
superior  natural  endowments  are  not  conceived  as  conferring 
on  him  a  right  to  exact  from  his  inferior  fellowmen  all  the 
advantages  which  his  superior  force  can  wring  from  their 
weakness.  On  the  contrary,  his  natural  superiority  imposes 
on  him  rather  a  moral  obligation  to  render  a  larger  service 
to  others.  From  whatever  source  this  ethical  idealization  of 
the  great  man's  function  may  have  originally  come,  we  may 
be  grateful  that  it  forms  an  unmistakable  feature  of  Christian 
teaching,  though  the  great  body  of  professing  Christians  may 
stiU  fail  to  give  it  due  recognition  in  practice.  It  is  peculiarly 
prominent  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master  Himself.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  indicate  the  trend  of  His  whole  social  ethics. 
Its  illustration  forms  the  express  purpose  of  the  familiar 
parable  of  the  Talents,^  and  the  gist  of  the  parable  is 
elsewhere  embodied  in  the  pithy  saying  that  "  to  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required."* 

This  ethical  subordination  of  exceptional  endowments 
to  the  service  of  humanity  connects  with  another  feature  of 
Christian  ethics.  It  has  been  a  natural  tendency  of  those 
who  have  risen  above  the  common  people  in  any  direction, 
to  look  down,  with  no  kindly  feeling,  upon  those  who  are 
left  beneath  on  the  lower  levels  of  human  hfe.  The  attitude 
of  Christ  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  this.  He  insists 
rather,  with  unique  force,  upon  the  claim  of  the  unfortunate 
for  generous  appreciation  and  help.  There  is  a  tender  beauty 
in  the  Hebrew  forms  of  thought,  in  which  He  again  and  again 

1  Op.  dt,  p.  299. 

2  Op.  dt,  296. 

3  Matthew  xxv.,  14-30.  Evidently  it  is  from  this  parable  that  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  talent  has  been  derived.  See  Trench  "  On  the  Study  of  Words,"  p. 
93  (18th  ed.) 

4  Luke  xii.  49. 
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enjoins  a  helpful  care  and  gentleness  towards  "  the  Uttle 
ones  "  of  the  human  family.^  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  among  the  common  people  particularly  that 
Christianity  made  progress  at  first.^ 

The  work  of  the  great  man  is  thus  seen  to  be  morally, 
as  well  as  naturally,  subordinated  to  the  elevation  of  mankind 
at  large.  But  this  subordination  of  the  great  man's  function 
in  human  life  is  enforced  by  an  additional  fact,  which  prevents 
us  from  regarding  the  production  of  his  exceptional  endow- 
ments as  in  itself  the  true  end  of  human  progress.  Genius 
is  unfortunately  marred  by  a  defect  which  painfully  lowers 
its  value  as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  higher  types  of 
humanity.  If,  at  times,  the  exceptional  individual  derives 
from  his  genius  an  advantage  over  his  fellows,  quite  as  often, 
at  least,  his  peculiarity  unfits  him  for  the  common  struggles 
of  life.  Either,  therefore,  he  goes  down  early  in  the  struggle, 
or  he  carries  it  on  to  a  later  age  under  pitiful  disadvantages. 
So  prominent  has  this  fact  been  in  the  history  of  eminent 
men,  that  the  theory  of  genius,  which  attracts  most  attention 
at  the  present  day,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  an  intrinsically 
morbid  development  in  human  fife.  Without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  theory  as  an  explanation  of  genius  universally, 
it  may  be  taken  to  be  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  genius  is  accompanied  with  characteristics, 
physical  as  well  as  psychical,  which  are  essentially  morbid. 
In  many  men  of  genius  these  characteristics  involve  such  a 
price  to  pay  for  their  exceptional  worth,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  the  production  of  such  men  as  forming  the  ideal 
aim  of  human  evolution.  Evolution  must  tend  to  healthy 
types.    If  it  did  not,  it  would  very  soon  bring  itself  to  a^stop. 

These  explanations  have  cleared  the  way  to  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  question :  whether  mankind  is  really  advancing. 
Almost  universally,  those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  reahty  of 
human  progress  point  to  the  ancient  Greeks  generally,  but 
more  specifically  to  the  Athenians  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 

1  Matthew  z.  42;  zviii.  6,  10, 14.    Compare  Luke  xv. 

2  1  Cor.  1. 26-28. 
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centuries  before  Christ  in  support  of  their  attitude.  And  no 
wonder.  The  briUiance  of  that  period,  even  at  this  distance, 
still  dazzles  the  minds  of  men  and  bewilders  their  judgement. 
But  what  are  the  facts?  The  one  significant  fact  is  the 
extraordinary  number  of  men  of  genius  by  whom  the  period 
is  rendered  illustrious.  This  is  taken  as  proof  of  the  un- 
surpassed point  of  advance  reached  by  the  Greeks  of  that 
exceptional  time. 

Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions about  the  age  of  Pericles,  Greece  produced,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  a  larger  number  of  great  men  than  any  other 
country  has  ever  done  during  an  equal  period.  But  at  the 
outset  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  the  most  undeniable 
implication  of  this  fact,  that  the  human  race  had  risen  from 
its  primitive  barbarism  to  the  culture  of  ancient  Athens.  Any 
doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  reality  of  human  progress  can 
merely  touch  the  question,  whether  man  has  made  any 
advance  beyond  that  ancient  type  of  culture. 

But  what  is  required  to  settle  this  doubt?  It  is  not 
enough  to  point  to  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  eminent 
men  which  ancient  Athens  produced.  That  alone  does  not 
imply  that  humanity  had  then  touched  the  highest  point 
of  its  attainments  and  has  made  no  advance  since  then. 
There  is  no  real  advance  of  humanity,  as  we  have  seen,  unless 
a  higher  level  is  reached  by  the  great  body  of  the  common 
people,  and  not  merely  by  a  few  exceptional  individuals. 
It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  the  common  people  of 
Attica,  at  the  time  in  question,  represented  a  higher  standard 
of  intelligence  and  moraUty  than  has  ever  been  since  attained. 
Such  a  contention  can  of  course  be  tested  only  by  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  extant  Uterature  of  the  period,  such  as 
is  obviously  far  beyond  our  hmits.  But  a  few  facts  will 
indicate  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  the  contention  has 
to  face. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  in  general,  furnish  numerous 
materials  for  our  purpose,  but  one  is  pecuharly  apposite.  It 
bears  as  its  title  the  name  of  ''  Ploutos,"  the  Wealth-God, 
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and  every  line  of  it  bears  witness  to  the  prevalent  corruption 
arising  from  the  worship  of  this  deity.  Ploutos  indeed 
explains  that  he  began  his  divine  ofl&ce  on  the  plan  of  distribut- 
ing wealth  in  accordance  with  the  moral  deserts  of  men,  but 
that  Zeus,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  objected  to  such  a  distribution, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  it  inflicted  upon  him  the  calamity 
of  blindness.  "  Thus,  from  my  loss  of  sight,"  he  declares, 
"  I  am  unable  to  see  righteous  men."  ''  That  is  no  wonder," 
his  interlocutor  repUes;  "  for  even  with  the  full  use  of  sight 
I  have  not  seen  one  for  a  long  time."  ^  The  play,  it  may  be 
added,  contains  ^  in  germ  the  story  which  was  expanded 
into  Lucian's  "  Timon,"  and  forms  the  source  of  Shakespeare's 
*'  Timon  of  Athens  "  as  well  as  of  Mol lire's  "  Misanthrope" 
— a  story  which  would  have  been  preposterously  incredible, 
except  in  a  society  at  least  as  corrupt  as  our  own  in  its 
demeaning  worship  of  wealth. 

The  moral  condition  of  society  at  large  is  pretty  fairly 
indicated  by  the  character  of  men  in  public  life.  Now,  it 
has  been  noticed  as  a  significant  fact,  that  Pericles  and  his 
colleague,  Ephialtes,  are,  along  with  Aristides,  too  emphatically 
distinguished  for  their  honourable  administration  of  pubUc 
funds  to  let  us  evade  the  impression  that  such  honesty  was 
something  exceptional  in  Athens.'  And  the  general  condition 
of  the  people  at  the  time  is  indicated  with  startUng  significance 
by  their  treatment  of  the  men  thus  distinguished  by  their 
pubUc  honour.  Aristides  was  ostracised;  Ephialtes  was 
assassinated,  and  even  Pericles  was  throughout  fife  stung  by 
charges  or  insinuations  so  abominable  as  even  the  basest  of 
yellow  journals  would  hardly  dare  to  mention  in  our  day. 

Nor  were  other  prominent  men  more  generously  or  more 
justly  appreciated.  It  was  perhaps  as  a  friend  of  Pericles, 
though  ostensibly  for  his  religious  opinions,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  driven  into  exile.    It  was  apparently  with  the  same 

1  Act  i.,  scene  1. 

2  Act  iv.,  scene  2. 

3  Llojrd,  "The  Age  of  Pericles,"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  24.  The  genera!  impression  of  Lloyd'i 
work  in  this  reepect  is  confirmed  by  Gilbert's  "jBeitriige  zur  iooeren  Qesohichte  Athens 
im  Zeit  alter  des  Peloponneeischen  Kriegea." 
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religious   pretence,  though  from  the  same  real   motive   of 
hostility  to  Pericles,  that  Pheidias  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  die,  if  he  was  not  actually  poisoned. 
Diagoras  of  Melos  was  hunted  with  a  more  ferocious  mahce. 
The  reward  of  a  talent  was  offered  to  any  one  who  would 
slay  him;  even  two  talents  were  offered  to  capture  him  alive. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  worse  offence 
than  a  refusal  to  accept  popular  rehgious  ideas  with  uncritical 
credulity;  for  that  is  all  that  is  necessarily  impUed  in  the 
conamon  description  of  him  as  an  atheist.^    These  persecu- 
tions, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  reminded,  were  followed, 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  century,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Socrates 
to  popular  prejudices;  and  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century  that  Aristotle  was  very  reluctantly  obliged  to  exile 
himself  from  Athens  in  order,  as  he  alleged,  to  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  sinning  against  philosophy  a  second  time. 
In  fact  it  was  in  Athens  during  her  most  briUiant  period, 
that  the  popular  sentiment  of  Greece  betrayed  its  fiercest 
hostility  to  any  intellectual  freedom  in  the  domain  of  refigion. 
Those   ancient   persecutions  may,   indeed,   perhaps  be 
palliated  as  aiming,  though  very  blindly,  at  a  movement 
which  might  not  unreasonably  be  attacked  in  some  of  its 
representatives.    For  every  great  intellectual  movement  is 
apt  to  gather  into  its  ranks  a  crowd  of  imdesirable  followers 
who  can  but  imperfectly  interpret,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
misinterpret,   its  real  significance;  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  men  of  true  philosophic  spirit,  Uke 
Socrates,  were,  not  unnaturally  at  times,  confounded  with 
a  host  of  mere  pretenders  who  had  caught  Httle  more  than 
the  language  and  outward  show  of  philosophic  culture.    It 
was,  in  fact,  during  the  Socratic  period  that  one  of  the  noblest 
names  for  a  teacher  that  any  language  has  ever  employed — 
sophist,  a-ocfiia-Tri^,   literally   one   who   makes  wise — ^began  to 
fall  into  that  degraded  use  which  has  supplanted  its  original 
meaning.    Even,  therefore,  with  the  lofty  ideals  of  education 

1   'A^eof .    It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  term  was  commonly  applied  at  a 
later  date  to  the  early  Christians. 
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which  are  splendidly  expounded  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  a  very  high  value 
the  actual  education  of  the  period  in  Athens  itself,  not  to 
speak  of  the  other  Greek  states. 

But  a  truce  to  this  unwelcome  task!  Let  us  rather  revel 
in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  Athenian  culture,  refusing  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  clouds  which  throw  over  it  an  occasional 
gloom.  Let  us  admit,  for  the  nonce,  that  at  the  climax  of 
Athenian  history  man  rose  to  an  eminence  which  he  never 
reached  again.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  culture 
of  a  single  small  state  is  not  the  achievement  of  mankind. 
Such  a  state  at  best  stands  to  the  human  race  as  the  ex- 
ceptional genius  to  the  common  people.  Its  value,  too,  Ues 
in  the  service  which  it  renders  to  humanity.  That  service, 
moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eminent  individual,  is  often 
accompanied  with  morbid  conditions  which  weaken  the 
chances  of  survival  in  earthly  forms.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it 
is  not  altogether  without  truth  that  HegeP  describes  even 
the  transcendent  geniuses  of  Athens  as  "  divine  monstrosities," 
indicating  the  approach  of  death  in  the  social  organism  that 
gave  them  birth.  At  all  events,  Attica,  with  all  its  unequalled 
culture,  had  failed  to  form  the  equipment  for  holding  its 
own  among  the  nations,  and  went  down  whenever  it  came  to 
grapple  with  its  real  match  in  terrestrial  warfare.  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  this  pointed  to  an  insuperable  condition  in  the 
evolution  of  man's  higher  Ufe?  In  the  physical  Ufe  of  men 
there  is  so  much  to  encumber,  to  fetter,  to  retard,  their  spiritual 
work  that  that  work  attains  a  fuller  efficiency  when  it  is  freed 
from  earthly  encumbrances.  "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  It  was  only  by  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  states  under  Macedonian  and  Roman  conquest,  that 
Greece  came  to  exert  her  civihzing  influence  in  East  and 
West.  Plutarch  saw  that  Alexander's  work  in  the  world's 
history  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Greek  culture  in  the  lands  he 
conquered,  while  among  Romans  like  Cicero,  who  had  become 

1  In  one  of  hje  earlier  essays.    See  "  Werke,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  389. 
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saturated  with  Greek  literature,  it  was  a  common  thought, 
that  they,  the  conquerors  of  Greece,  had  been  conquered  by 
Greece  in  their  turn.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
great  movement  which  appears  in  history  as  Christianity  is 
no  mere  product  of  Hebrew  reUgious  life.  Its  intellectual 
form  came  to  it  from  the  early  Greek  Fathers,  as  its  social 
organization  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Rome. 

Even,  then,  if  the  past  two  thousand  years  have  given 
birth  to  no  individual  or  community  surpassing  the  great 
men  or  the  society  of  ancient  Athens,  this  would  not  imply 
that  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  has  made  no  advance  since 
then.  It  is  surely  sufficient  to  point  to  the  civilizing  of  the 
niunerous  and  populous  tribes  that  broke  down  the  old  organ- 
ization of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  threatened  for  a  time  to 
reduce  antique  civiHzation  to  their  own  barbaric  level.  Their 
descendants  now  represent  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world;  and  in  these  an  immensely  larger  proportion  of  the 
human  race  than  the  ancient  world  ever  conceived  has  been 
lifted  to  a  standard  of  civilization  which  nears,  if  it  does  not 
equal,  that  of  ancient  Greece. 

In  the  experience,  therefore,  of  the  past  twenty  centuries, 
not  to  speak  of  the  ages  prior  to  these,  there  is  no  ground 
for  any  despair  of  further  progress.  The  truth  is  that  the 
very  book  we  have  been  considering  is  no  utterance  of  hopeless 
pessimism.  Its  own  query  with  regard  to  the  advance  of 
mankind  is  answered  in  the  hopeful  tone  which  must  inspire 
all  rational  effort.  If  it  repeats  the  plaint  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophet,  that  ''we  are  no  better  than  our  fathers,''^  it  is 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  shattering  our  self-complacency 
over  mere  illusions,  so  as  to  spur  us  on  to  the  achievement 
of  real  advance.  In  fact,  the  role  of  the  book  is  that  which 
Socrates  ascribes  to  himself  in  an  earnestly  humorous  passage 
which  it  quotes^  from  Plato's  ''Apology," — ^the  r61e  of  a 
god-sent  gadfly  that  rouses  men  from  their  spiritual  slumber. 
And  this  is  surely  the  function  of  reUgious  and  ethical 
teachers  in  all  ages. 

1  1  Kings  xix.  4. 

2  "  Is  Mankind  Advancing?"  p.  184. 
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One  of  the  most  cheerful  features  of  the  book  is  that  it 
points  to  a  progress  which  aims  at  no  senseless  ideals.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  is  particularly  impatient  with  the  vulgar  and 
shallow  illusion  that  there  is  any  real  progress  implied  in 
the  mere  accumulation  of  material  wealth.  With  equal 
decisiveness  it  sets  aside  a  shallow  aristocratic  ideal  which 
would  aim,  by  "  eugenics  "  or  any  other  method,  at  the 
production  merely  of  a  few  exceptional  individuals.  But 
while  advocating  a  generous  democracy  which  aims  rather 
at  the  elevation  of  the  common  people,  it  opposes  vigorously 
the  assumption  that  this  is  to  be  attained  by  keeping  them 
all  on  a  dead  level  of  undifferentiated  equaUty.  Directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  it  asserts  that 
men  are  born  unequal,  and  that  therefore  the  ideal,  to  which 
real  progress  points,  is  a  social  condition  which  secures  hberty 
and  fraternity  amid  all  the  inequalities  that  are  inevitable 
in  the  human  race  as  in  every  other  race  of  Uving  things. 
It  follows  from  this  that  those  modem  theories  are  resolutely 
rejected,  which  ignore  the  fundamental  differentiation  of 
human  beings  into  men  and  women.  The  protest  against 
these  theories  is  all  the  more  significant  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  a  woman,  and  a  woman  who  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  unreasonable  bondage  to  purely  traditional  pre- 
judices of  her  sex.  Her  words  are  thus  invested  with  a  very 
solemn  authority.  In  opposition  to  those  who  herald  the 
exodus  of  women  into  outside  industries  as  a  mark  of  progress, 
she  regards  the  movement  as  "a  calamity  to  the  human 
race,"  and  she  pleads  for  their  re-entrance  into  the  home  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  further  advance.  It  is  a  woman 
who  tells  us  that  the  present  exodus  can  be  viewed  with 
satisfaction  only  "  by  persons  who  do  not  rightly  understand 
woman-nature."  It  is  a  woman  who  assures  us  that  by 
this  movement  "  the  vessel  which  for  ages  has  conserved 
the  seeds  of  memory,  ideahty,  piety,  art,  and  the  affections, 
is  being  rudely  handled.  Woman  in  the  crowd,  woman 
in  competitive  industry,  in  oflSce,  factory,  and  shop, 
woman    in   herds,    deprived    of   the    nesting    instinct,  de- 
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prived  of  solitude,  has  no  time  for  memory,  for  the  affec- 
tions, for  the  quiet  brooding  of  the  mind  in  which  ideals 
are  bom  and  cherished."  No  wonder  that  with  such  a 
conception  of  woman's  true  mission  there  should  be  an 
indignant  repudiation  of  the  complaint  "  that  woman  has 
been  dwarfed  by  confinement  in  the  home.  This  is  said  in 
the  very  face  of  what  many  of  us  know  our  Puritan  home- 
keeping  grandmothers  to  have  been!  "  Probably  most  men 
who  are  masculine  enough  to  be  intellectually  honest  will 
admit  that,  if  there  is  any  dwarfing  tendency  in  the  separate 
occupations  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  humdrum 
routine  of  the  trades  reserved  for  the  male,  rather  than  in  the 
varied  calls  for  a  versatile  inteUigence  that  arise  every  hour 
in  the  rearing  of  children  and  in  conserving  the  tender  graces 
of  home  Hfe. 

J.  Clark  Murray 
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I  hear  the  music's  deep  resounding  tone, 

I  see  the  white-stoled  priests  move  slowly  by 

Singing  His  praise  who  rules  the  earth  and  sky, 

While  outside  in  the  dark  and  all  alone 

Man's  soul  is  fighting  with  the  dread  unknown. 

Will  it  resist  the  world's  alluring  cry. 

Or  in  the  bonds  of  flesh  forever  lie. 

And  darkness  cloud  the  path  that  love  has  shown  ? 

Master,  thy  haunting  strains  the  heart-strings  tie, 
Beneath  thy  spell  we  feel  the  immortal  powers, 
And  as  we  wistful  pass  the  short-lived  hours 
Enraptured  till  the  magic  echoes  die. 
Above  all  earthly  things  thy  spirit  towers. 
And  we  too  dwell  among  the  gods  on  high. 

E.  B.  Greenshields 
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WHY  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  UNREADABLE 

IT  is  a  poor  gathering  of  intellectuals  in  these  days,  in 
*  which  somebody  does  not  cast  a  stone  at  the  daily 
press.  It  is  a  well-known  disposition  of  individual  great  men 
to  blame  the  fooUshness  of  their  utterances  upon  the  reporter; 
but  a  far  more  serious  matter  is  the  collective  disposition  of 
all  the  great  men  of  the  country  to  blame  the  country's 
foolishness  on  its  newspapers.  It  is  as  necessary  for  a  uni- 
versity professor  to  deplore  the  condition  of  the  press  as  it  is 
for  a  minister  of  religion  to  deplore  the  condition  of  the 
stage;  not  to  do  so  is  the  mark  of  a  vulgarian  and  a  person 
of  no  culture.  The  feelings  of  a  newspaper  man  in  a  Uni- 
versity Club  may  be  compared  with  those  of  an  actor  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Association;  he  soon  learns  that 
while  he  may  personally  be  the  most  dehghtful  of  fellows, 
the  institution  which  he  represents  is  not  to  be  condoned  for 
a  moment. 

I  am  a  newspaper  man.  I  do  not  insist  on  a  hyphen, 
and  I  am  willing  to  spell  it  as  one  word,  two  words,  or  a  word 
and  a  half.  But  I  must  insist  on  the  term.  That  is  to  say, 
that  I,  in  common  with  several  thousand  fellow-Canadians, 
derive  an  inadequate  and  precarious,  but  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able, living  from  the  making  of  newspapers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am,  or  am  not,  a  journalist.  It  is  a  pleasant- 
sounding  title  and  looks  well  in  a  telephone  directory;  but 
in  these  days  there  is  a  grave  suspicion  attaching  to  all  words 
ending  in  "  ist "  unless  there  is  a  definite  signification  applied 
to  them  by  law.  I  should  not,  for  example,  object  to  being 
a  dentist  or  a  pharmacist,  with  a  nicely-executed  parchment 
showing  exactly  what  I  could  do  and  where  I  could  do  it; 
or  a  recidivist,  with  an  ofi&cial  court  record  kept  for  me  by 
the  authorities  of  the  peace;  or  even  a  polygamist,  if  that 
term  conveys  the  distinction  of  having  achieved  polygamy 
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and  not  merely  the  meritless  circumstance  of  having  believed 
in  it.  But  I  should  be  very  loath  to  call  myself  an  artist, 
and  have  to  explain  whether  tonsorial  or  musical  or  deline- 
ative;  or  to  accept  the  label  of  socialist  and  have  to  say 
whether  I  followed  Bernard  Shaw  or  the  McNamaras;  or 
to  plead  to  the  charge  of  being  an  imperialist  and  not  know 
whether  I  was  accused  of  wanting  to  tax  my  British  brother's 
food  or  of  merely  thinking  that  every  subject  of  King  George 
ought  to  have  a  word  to  say  and  a  duty  to  perform  in  regard 
to  the  world-policy  of  the  Empire.  And  similarly,  in  the 
absence  of  any  official  information  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  a  journalist,  whether  the  essential  qualification  is  ability 
to  write  shorthand  or  ability  to  get  passes  on  a  railway,  I 
take  the  simple  ground  that  I  may  be  one  and  that  I  may 
not;  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea.  I  may  add,  further,  that 
I  have  never  described  myself  as  "  a  member  of  the  fourth 
estate,"  and  that  I  have  never  known  a  working  newspaper 
man,  born  subsequent  to  1850,  who  was  willing  to  do  so. 
The  phrase  appears  to  survive  to-day  only  in  the  language 
employed  by  toast-movers  and  chairmen  in  the  flow  of 
post-prandial  oratory;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  none 
of  those  who  use  it  ever  know  what  the  other  three  estates 
are. 

The  business  of  newspaper-making, — I  know  nothing 
about  the  profession  of  journalism,  —  has  suffered 
severely  in  the  past  and  suffers  yet  from  the  misconceptions 
fostered  by  these  high-sounding  and  meaningless  terms. 
Or  rather,  the  individuals  who  have  gone  into  that  business 
have  suffered;  for  the  business  itself,  as  a  business,  seems  to 
get  along  very  nicely  in  spite  of  all  the  unjust  demands  that 
are  made  of  it  and  the  preposterous  abuse  that  is  hurled  at 
it.  When  I  left  college  I  went  into  the  newspaper  business 
in  all  lightness  of  heart.  "  Drifted  in  "  is  the  term  usually 
employed  to  describe  the  process  by  my  more  respectable 
relatives,  and  it  is  perfectly  accurate,  for  I  was  borne  along 
by  the  irresistible  current  of  a  desire  to  express  myself  in 
print;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  just  what  they  mean  by 
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it.  I  have  been  there  ever  since.  To  be  quite  frank,  I 
enjoy  expressing  myself  in  print  just  as  much  as  I  ever  did, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  any  other  walk  in  life  in  which  I  could 
have  found  equal  gratification  for  my  natural  instincts. 
Some  of  my  fellow-students  who  left  college  at  the  same 
time  went  into  the  business  of  making  steel  girders  much  as 
I  did  into  that  of  making  newspapers;  some  went  into  the 
business  of  making  cheese;  some,  selling  mining  stocks; 
some,  making  mergers.  I  would  have  the  reader  kindly 
observe  that  of  all  these  categories  not  one  involved  the 
slightest  special  obligation  towards  the  community  as  compared 
with  any  other.  The  cheese  man,  the  newspaper  man,  the 
steel  girder  man,  the  merger  man,  all  went  into  their  various 
branches  of  business  with  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money 
in  a  congenial  manner  and  under  the  sole  obligation  of  con- 
ducting themselves  honestly  therein  as  befits  a  law-abiding 
Canadian. 

Certain  others  of  my  fellow-students  went  into  more  care- 
fully hedged  vocations,  into  the  professions,  properly  so  called. 
Their  case  was  totally  different.  Most  of  them  received  cer- 
tain special  training,  not  at  their  own  expense  but  at  that 
of  the  state  or  of  some  endowment  or  of  some  private  body 
of  citizens,  such  as  a  religious  denomination.  All  of  them 
received  certain  special  privileges,  such  as  neither  the  cheese 
man  nor  the  merger  man  nor  I  ever  dreamed  of  asking  for, 
privileges  which  for  ever  prevent  the  cheese  man  and  me 
from  entering  into  competition  with  them  in  their  chosen 
callings,  although  they  themselves  are  free  to  break  into 
the  cheese  business  or  the  newspaper  business  to-morrow 
and  nobody  will  raise  a  word  of  protest.  In  accepting  these 
privileges,  they  naturally  undertook  certain  obligations. 
The  doctors  undertook  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  save 
my  life  or  that  of  any  other  human  being  whenever  necessary, 
even  if  it  required  them  to  get  up  out  of  bed  at  three  in  the 
morning,  and  to  refrain  from  charging  me  more  for  doing 
so  than  my  life  was  worth.  The  ministers  accepted  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  ordination,  promised  to  believe  and 
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teach  a  long  list  of  doctrines  which  were  a  severe  strain  upon 
their  intelligence,  and  undertook  to  live  a  life  of  such  aggres- 
sive godliness,  righteousness,  and  sobriety  as  should  convince 
all  beholders  that  they  were  sustained  by  a  more  than  human 
power.  The  pharmacists  swore  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  I  and  many  others  are  quite  incapable  of  telling 
the  difference  between  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cod  hver  oil. 
Even  the  school  teachers,  whose  monopoUstic  privileges  seem 
to  have  very  little  financial  value,  bound  themselves  to  devote 
a  certain  number  of  years  to  the  practice  of  the  most  de- 
pressing calling  in  the  world,  and  to  refrain  from  violent 
personal  assault  upon  young  Canadians  under  provocations 
which  would  justify  an  ordinary  man  in  conmiitting  murder. 
The  cheese  man  and  I  promised  none  of  these  things. 

The  cheese  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  being  worried 
by  anybody.  He  can  if  he  likes,  especially  if  he  has  acquired 
enough  money  in  the  cheese  business  to  subscribe  to  an 
endowment  fund,  attend  a  gathering  of  professors  and  nobody 
will  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  corruptor  of  the  public  morals. 
Nobody  has  ever  suggested  that  he,  qua  cheese  man,  owes 
any  duty  to  the  community  beyond  that  of  selling  it  the  kind 
of  cheese  it  wants — which  is  really  a  duty  to  himself,  since  if 
he  did  not  do  so  the  community  would  cease  to  buy  from  him, 
— and  of  obeying  the  health  regulations.  All  that  is  asked  of 
him  is  that  he  abide  by  the  law.  As  for  the  merger  man, 
he  is  even  more  gloriously  free  andimfettered;  the  community, 
or  at  all  events  a  large  part  of  it,  appears  to  think  that  he 
and  the  law  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of  two-handed  and  entirely 
legitimate  game  of  skill,  and  hails  him  with  undisguised 
admiration  every  time  he  catches  the  law  off  its  guard  and 
scores  an  unexpected  point.  All  that  is  asked  of  him  is 
that  he  shake  hands  with  the  law  before  and  after  each  bout. 
But  how  different  is  it  with  me  and  my  newspaper  col- 
leagues !  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada  appear 
firmly  convinced  that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  a  sacred 
obligation  to  upUft,  educate,  refine,  and  improve  our  readers 
and  the  nation  at  large.    Obedience  to  law  is  the  least  of 
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our  duties.  Everybody  has  a  missionary  task  for  us  to 
perform.  The  university  professor  wants  us  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  spread  of  "  culture,"  and  grows  furious  when 
we  are  led  astray  into  a  split  infinitive  or  a  sensational  story 
about  a  vulgar  murder.  The  religionist  thinks  that  our 
columns  ought  to  be  always  available  for  the  spread  of  his 
particular  gospel  and  the  controverting  of  all  others.  The 
humanitarian  complains  because  we  devote  so  Mttle  space 
to  the  routine  proceedings  of  the  Soup-Ticket  Guild  or  the 
Home  for  Friendless  Cats.  The  foreign  missionary  wonders 
why  we  are  so  little  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  natives 
of  Uganda.  The  imperialist  is  distressed  because  we  do 
not  print  long  cables,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  word,  about 
events  in  Australia,  which  country  ninety-nine  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent,  of  our  readers  have  never  seen  and  know 
nothing  about.  And  finally,  and  most  irritating  of  all,  the 
stickler  for  hteral  veracity  impeaches  us  because  we  use  a 
fictive  imagination  to  invest  the  bare  record  of  a  police- 
court  case  with  life  and  humanity,  and  because,  when  we 
have  announced  that  a  thousand  people  have  been  killed 
by  a  tornado  in  Texas,  we  do  not  come  out  the  next  day 
and  explain  in  type  of  the  same  flamboyancy  that  the  real 
number  was  only  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 

My  friend  the  cheese  man  has  discovered  by  this  time 
that  his  public  likes  a  certain  flavour  and  a  certain  aroma  in 
its  cheese,  and  regardless  of  his  personal  tastes  on  the  subject 
he  gives  it  to  them.  I  myself  and  my  colleagues  have  dis- 
covered that  the  pubHc  likes  its  massacres  in  round  thousands 
rather  than  in  small  and  exact  figures,  that  it  desires  to  have 
its  rather  jaded  and  incapable  imagination  relieved  of  all 
possible  trouble  and  to  be  supplied  with  ready-imagined 
stories  concerning  the  events  of  the  day,  that  it  wants  to 
hear  about  the  things  and  places  it  knows  and  not  about 
the  things  and  places  it  does  not  know,  that  it  is  interested 
in  religions  only  when  they  are  fighting,  that  it  has  a  passion 
for  murders,  and  that  it  is  utterly  insensible  to  the  mons- 
trosity of  a  split  infinitive.     We  have  ascertained  by  the 
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most  convincing  of  all  demonstrations — "  money  talks  " — 
that  the  great  numerical  majority  of  the  newspaper-buying 
pubUc  cares  very  little  for  literal  accuracy  of  fact  except  in 
matters  which  touch  its  pocket  or  its  personal  relations;  that 
while  it  wants  truth  about  the  price  at  which  its  neighbour 
round  the  corner  sold  his  lot,  it  prefers  lurid  romance  about 
the  reasons  why  Haldane  went  to  Germany;  that  it  has  no 
interest  in  international  politics  until  they  become  bloody, 
no  interest  in  art  until  it  becomes  scandalous,  and  no  interest 
in  philosophy  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  We  have 
learnt  how  to  flavour  the  journalistic  cheese.  Shall  we  not 
do  it? 

Some  people  will  take  this  argument  of  mine  and  push 
it  a  great  deal  too  far.  There  are  many  newspapers  in  Canada 
which  give  great  assistance  to  religion,  to  humanitarian 
movements,  to  the  diffusion  of  correct  information,  to  the 
enlargement  of  political  ideals,  and  even  to  "  culture."  But 
they  do  not  do  it  in  any  missionary  spirit.  They  do  this 
much  "  uplifting  "  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  restrain 
them  from  doing  any  more;  the  reasons  of  the  flavour.  It 
would  be  as  foolish,  commercially  speaking,  to  aim  very  far 
below  the  average  taste  of  one's  clientMe  as  it  would  be  to 
aim  too  far  above  it;  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  for  my  friend 
the  cheese  man  to  go  to  an  extreme  of  coarseness  in  his  flavour- 
ing because  he  found  the  public  did  not  want  too  much 
delicacy.  And  here  there  arises  a  very  peculiar,  interesting, 
and  gratifying  consideration.  It  is  quite  possible,  it  is  some- 
times even  necessary,  for  a  newspaper  to  raise — very  gra- 
dually, delicately,  and  carefully — its  standard  of  taste  and 
intelligence,  retaining  all  the  while  its  own  particular  clientele, 
and  raising  the  taste  of  that  clientele  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  newspaper  can  effectively  lower  its  stan- 
dard of  taste  and  carry  with  it  the  same  public  it  had  in  its 
better  days.  A  clientele  which  has  once  learnt  to  attach 
itself  to  a  particular  newspaper  seems  invariably  to  have  a 
slightly  upward  tendency;  it  is  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  reading. 
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of  being  brought,  however  inaccurately  and  remotely,  into 
contact  with  the  events  of  the  world,  had  in  itself  a  slightly 
educative  effect.  There  have  been  various  instances,  no 
doubt,  of  the  degradation  of  a  good  newspaper,  but  they 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  had 
already,  through  some  change  in  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation or  the  nature  of  its  competition,  lost  a  portion  of  its 
higher-grade  public  and  set  itself  deliberately  to  seek  a  new 
public  in  the  easiest-tilled  field,  the  field  of  those  who  have 
only  just  begun  to  read  any  paper  at  all.  And  it  is  rare  that 
such  changes  are  wholly  successful. 

Therefore  we  find  that  it  is,  commercially,  good  policy 
for  an  established  paper  to  keep  its  standard  slightly  above 
that  of  its  average  reader;  not  to  preach  at  him  or  to  tell  him 
that  he  is  being  uplifted,  but  simply  to  act  as  if  his  tastes 
and  interests  were  a  wee  bit  better  than  they  really  are. 
The  chances  are  that  in  course  of  time  they  will  become  so. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  period  when  no  newspaper 
can  afford  to  rest  content  with  the  subscribers  which  it  al- 
ready has.  Apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
and  most  faithful  subscriber  must  in  course  of  time  pass  to 
a  land  where  there  is  neither  morning  nor  evening,  and  con- 
sequently neither  morning  paper  nor  evening  paper,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  newspaper  at  the  present  moment  to 
stand  still;  it  must  either  expand  or  die.  The  cost  of  getting 
out  a  newspaper  containing  the  required  amount  of  news 
and  fiction  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  That  increase 
must  be  defrayed  by  larger  advertising  receipts,  which  can 
only  be  secured  by  larger  circulation.  No  matter  how  well 
established  a  paper  may  be,  therefore,  it  must  be  constantly 
on  the  aggressive,  constantly  striving  to  secure  new  readers. 
Where  are  they  to  be  had  ?  From  the  class  of  people  who 
are  already  reading  a  better  paper  than  that  which  seeks 
their  patronage  ?  Scarcely.  From  the  class  who  are  reading 
an  inferior  paper  ?  To  some  extent;  but  chiefly  and  con- 
stantly and  most  profitably,  from  the  people  who  are  reading 
no  newspaper  at  all.     The  young  person  and  the  immigrant. 
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these  are  the  rich  field.  Hence  the  extravagant  devotion 
of  our  newspapers  to  sports,  the  chief  interest  of  the  young; 
hence  the  childish  imaginings,  the  sentimental  twaddle,  the 
sensational  extravagances,  the  constant  recurrence  to  a  few 
primitive  ideas,  in  the  news  columns, — soft  food  for  the  mental 
milk-teeth  of  those  who  have  hardly  begun  to  think;  hence 
the  eye-smiting  headlines  to  catch  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  not  the  patience  to  read. 

The  new  reader,  there  is  the  puzzle.  He  is  pouring 
into  our  country  in  millions  from  foreign  shores.  He  is 
pouring  into  our  cities  from  remote  and  paperless  farmsteads 
in  thousands.  In  the  masculine  pronoun  is  embraced  the 
feminine;  for  every  two  new  papers  sold  to  the  young  Canadian 
male,  one  at  least  is  sold  to  the  young  Canadian  female. 
We  who  make  newspapers  are  obliged  to  go  after  him — 
and  her — whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  not  altogether 
of  our  own  volition  that  we  have  reached  out  and  grabbed 
him  by  the  ear  and  pushed  our  product  into  his  hand.  Edi- 
torially, if  left  to  ourselves,  we  should  probably  let  him  go 
his  way  un-newspapered;  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  us 
what  it  costs  us  to  provide  him  with  the  news  of  the  day.  But 
behind  us,  insistent  and  compulsive,  ever  urging  us  to  get 
our  papers  at  all  costs  into  the  hands  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  has  a  dollar  to  sp)end  on  a  patent  medicine 
or  a  patent  tea-pot,  is  the  greatest  commercial  force  that  our 
age  has  produced — the  force  of  advertising.  But  for  the 
growth  of  modem  advertising  we  should  still  be  looking  only 
to  the  patronage  of  those  who  can  afiford  to  pay  the  real  cost 
of  producing  our  papers.  We  should  probably  be  selling  at 
five  cents  or  ten  cents  a  copy,  and  we  should  be  just  as  intel- 
lectual as  the  five-cent  or  ten-cent  people  wanted  us  to  be. 
But  in  a  large  sense  it  is  the  advertisers  who  pubhsh  the 
newspapers  to-day.  And  it  is  a  sad  and  estabUshed  fact 
that,  to  a  very  large  number  of  advertisers,  the  less  intel- 
ligent a  man  is — provided  always,  of  course,  that  he  can  read 
an  advertisement  expressed  in  pictures  and  words  of  two 
syllables,  or  has  somebody  at  home  who  can  read  it  for  him — 
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the  more  desirable  it  is  that  he  should  be  reached  by  the 
advertising  medium.  Purveyors  of  kidney  pills,  one-dollar 
trousers,  ten-dollar  suburban  lots,  and  gilt-framed  crayon 
portraits  do  not  pay  their  good  money  into  the  newspaper's 
cash-box  in  order  that  their  offers  may  reach  the  eye  of  the 
university  professor,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  civil 
engineer.  Far  from  it;  they  want  to  get  at  the  least  educated, 
least  critical,  most  credulous,  most  guUible  element  of  the 
population.  The  man  who  never  read  a  newspaper  before, 
who  reads  no  other  newspaper  now,  who  reads  nothing,  indeed, 
but  the  one  most  vulgar  and  most  sensational  journal  in 
the  field,  is  a  treasure  to  them.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
fabulous  sums  per  line  for  the  privilege  of  reaching  him. 
And  those  sums  are  very  badly  needed  to  pay  the  enormous 
cost  of  turning  out  a  newspaper,  cost  which  the  subscribers 
to  that  newspaper,  no  matter  how  intellectual  they  be,  how 
vociferously  remonstrant  against  its  vulgarities  and  con- 
cessions, how  clamant  for  a  high-toned  journal  for  thinking 
men,  will  never  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

In  certain  fields  the  newspaper  is,  for  purely  business 
reasons,  a  substantial  factor  for  good.  That  fact  need  no 
more  be  accounted  to  it  for  merit  than  the  healthfulness  of 
cheese  need  be  set  to  the  moral  credit  of  my  friend  the  cheese 
man.  Generally  speaking,  such  fields  are  those  where  good 
is  to  be  achieved  by  lively  criticism  and  the  stimulation  of 
public  interest,  without  detriment  to  any  substantial  adver- 
tiser. In  contests  between  franchised  companies  and  the 
pubhc,  the  aggressive  and  influential  newspaper  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  public,  even  when  the  public  is  wrong. 
The  reason  is  simple;  the  readers  like  corporation-baiting, 
and  no  amount  of  advertising  that  a  franchised  company  can 
ordinarily  control  is  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss  to  a  newspaper 
from  being  suspected  of  "  subservience  to  the  interests."  An 
eminent  and  successful  managing  editor  in  the  west  of 
Canada  once  expressed  his  rule  of  conduct  to  me  as  follows: 
''  When  a  corporation  is  in  the  wrong,  get  after  it;  when  it 
is  in  the  right,  let  it  defend  itself."  As  a  principle  this  is  per- 
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haps  hardly  lofty,  but  in  practice  it  works  out  fairly  well 
owing  to  the  proficiency  of  most  franchisee!  corporations 
in  the  manly  art  of  self-defence,  not  to  mention  the  extreme 
infrequency  of  those  occasions  on  which  the  corporation  is 
in  the  right.  Certain  other  evils  no  newspaper,  however 
"  pubhc-spirited,"  is  ever  seen  to  combat.  The  daily  press 
has  never  raised  a  finger  against  the  deceptive  patent  medicine, 
against  which  a  rather  successful  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  magazines.  It  has  never  uttered  a  word  concerning 
the  less-than-living  wages  and  the  insanitary  and  dangerous 
conditions  which  prevail  in  a  great  number  of  retail  stores. 
It  left  to  the  trade  unions  the  whole  burden  of  the  fight 
against  sweatshops  and  in  favour  of  stringent  factory  inspection. 
And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  paralyzed  by  the  large  advertiser, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  terrorized  by  the  prejudices  and 
superstitions  of  the  average  reader.  Newspaper  men  are  a 
severely  practical  class,  and  few  of  them  entertain  that  pro- 
found moral  objection  to  the  segregation  of  social  vice  which 
is  the  one  effectual  argument  which  can  be  offered  against 
it;  but  segregation  is  anathema  to  the  public  conscience  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  newspaper  in  those  provinces  which  has  a  word  to 
say  in  favour  of  it.  The  instance  might  be  multiplied  ad 
libitum.  I  doubt,  for  example,  whether  all  the  editors  of 
papers  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  are  really  in  favour  of 
lynch  law;  but  they  are  unanimous  in  concealing  their 
objections.  If  they  were  really  a  great  and  independent 
educative  force  they  could  abolish  IjTiching  in  six  months. 
And  if  the  moral  qualities  of  the  daily  press  are  largely 
reducible  to  dollars  and  cents,  the  intellectual  qualities  are 
governed  by  exactly  the  same  considerations.  The  refined 
and  cultured  persons  who  come  to  me  and  inquire  why  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  Canada  do  not  give  them  refined  and 
cultured  newspapers,  with  no  exaggerated  statements  and  no 
screaming  headlines  and  no  divorce  items  and  no  murders 
and  nothing  except  that  which  interests  the  intellectual  man, 
overlook  the  fatal  fact  that  it  is  not  they  who  pay  for  the 
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newspapers,  but  the  advertisers  who  pay  to  have  the  news- 
papers given  to  them,  and  who  want  to  have  them  given, 
not  merely  to  refined  and  cultured  persons,  but  to  all  persons 
with  money  to  spend.  Whenever  the  refined  and  cultured 
persons  of  Canada  become  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
kind  of  newspaper  which  they  desire,  of  course  with  the  as- 
sistance of  that  limited  class  of  advertisers  to  whom  such  a 
circulation  would  appeal,  they  will  get  what  they  want;  but 
they  need  not  suppose  that  it  will  do  any  good  to  the  readers 
of  the  present  popular  sheets,  any  more  than  the  London 
Times  does  any  good  to  the  readers  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
or  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  American.  That  unfortunate  and  degraded  section 
of  society — I  am  quoting  the  language  of  the  refined  and 
cultured — will  never  be  elevated  except  by  the  Mail  and  by 
the  American;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  see  how  much 
elevation  is  going  on.  Even  if  some  recklessly  experimental 
millionaire  were  to  endow  a  newspaper  instead  of  a  university, 
thereby  placing  its  editors  and  managers  for  the  first  time 
under  those  moral  obligations  which  apply  to  university 
professors  and  which  most  people  wrongly  imagine  are  already 
binding  upon  newspaper  men,  its  effect  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  general  public  would  be  extremely  indirect,  if  not  non- 
existent,— which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  no  millionaire  has 
ever  taken  such  a  step.  It  would,  after  all,  be  very  much  like 
endowing  a  cheese  factory.  Persons  who  disliked  the  flavour 
of  the  endowed  cheese  would  continue  to  avoid  it,  in  spite  of 
the  endowment. 

In  the  days  when  printing  was  young,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  certain  sanctity  attached  to  it.  To  those  who 
could  not  do  it,  the  ability  to  turn  off  a  thousand  copies  of 
an  idea  and  communicate  it  to  successive  thousands  of  readers 
seemed  more  or  less  miraculous,  a  sort  of  gift  from  heaven. 
Books  were  few,  and  ordinary  people  conceived  the  idea, 
entirely  unfounded  even  in  those  days,  that  everything  they 
contained  ought  to  be  true.  A  man  who  owned  a  printing- 
press  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  trustee  in  the  public  interest, 
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and  the  state  took  great  care  to  see  that  he  carried  out  his 
trust  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  governing  powers.  I 
incline  to  think  that  in  the  yet  earlier  days,  when  the  art  of 
writing  even  one  copy  at  a  time  was  itself  young,  men  were 
also  reverential  to  that,  and  held  the  masters  of  it  to  a  strict 
account  of  their  duty.  And  I  conceive,  also,  that  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  race,  when  the  art  of  speech  was  dawning  upon 
a  family  of  anthropoids  hitherto  limited  to  vague  onoma- 
topoetic  sounds,  a  certain  sanctity  and  a  certain  obligation 
clothed  those  exceptional  individuals  who  had  acquired  the 
power  to  communicate  to  one  another  the  exact  location  of 
a  cache  of  food,  an  enemy,  or  a  mate.  We  have  outgrown 
the  idea  of  any  special  sanctity  in  speech  or  writing;  is  it  not 
about  time  that  we  outgrew  the  idea  of  any  special  obUgation 
attaching  to  the  printing  of  newspapers?  It  involves  less 
time  and  labour  to-day  to  print  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  than  it  would  have  taken  to 
write  one  copy  of  the  same  paragraph  in  the  laborious  hand- 
writing of  four  centuries  ago;  there  are  more  such  paragraphs 
printed,  a  hundred  thousand  impressions  deep,  to-day  every 
twenty-four  hours  than  were  written  one  copy  deep,  when 
clerk  and  clergy  were  synonymous.  The  newspaper  para- 
graph has  then  neither  rarity  nor  costliness  to  sanctify  it. 
It  is  lightly  read  and  as  lightly  tossed  aside.  Most  of  those 
who  read  it  do  not  want  to  believe;  they  ask  only  to  be  inter- 
ested, amused.  They  read  their  daily  paper  to-day  for  the 
same  reason  which  two  generations  ago  would  have  led 
them  to  sit  in  the  ale-house  or  the  kitchen  of  an  evening  and 
exchange  viva  voce  gossip  on  the  people  of  their  acquaintance 
and  the  events  of  their  time.  The  newspaper  of  to-day  is 
the  gossip  of  yesterday,  much  busied  with  things  that  do  not 
matter  and  wholly  reckless  and  uncomprehending  of  things 
that  do.  It  is  printed  on  paper  that  will  perish  in  a  few 
years,  in  a  language  that  will  be  incomprehensible  in  a  few 
decades.  It  is  paid  for  by  the  proprietors  of  patent  pills 
and  departmental  stores.  What  is  the  use  of  asking  it  to 
act  as  if  it  were  a  religion  ? 

Bernard  K.  Sandwell 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  SESSION 

nPHE  Borden  Cabinet  is  one  of  average  merit.  To  say 
-*•  that  the  Cabinet  could  not  be  worse  would  be  a  false- 
hood, but  to  say  that  it  could  easily  be  better  is  well  within 
the  truth.  The  Laurier  Cabinet  started  as  an  all-star  cast 
and  slumped  horribly.  Every  change  was  for  the  worse. 
The  Borden  Cabinet  starts  as  a  well-balanced  company  with 
capable  leading  men,  and  almost  any  change  is  bound  to 
strengthen  it. 

It  is  just  a  question  which  is  the  better  course — to  begin 
at  the  top  and  slide  down  or  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  climb 
up,  to  leave  no  room  for  improvement  in  personnel  or  to  leave 
plenty.  Is  it  better  for  a  government  to  straggle  out  or  to 
finish  strong  ?  And  since  defeat  is  the  ultimate  portion  of 
every  government,  does  a  government  feel  any  more  cheerful 
because  it  had  big  names  or  little  ones  when  it  went  down  ? 
Which  do  the  people  admire  more  ?  Have  they  any  opinion 
on  the  subject  except  that  a  dead  duck  is  a  dead  duck,  how- 
ever you  look  at  it  ? 

Premier  Borden's  Cabinet  is  like  Touchstone's  Audrey — 
it  is  his  own.  It  is  also  like  Mercutio's  wound — it  will  serve. 
It  is  an  ordinary  work-a-day  Cabinet  of  sensible  men  and  it 
contains  three  outstanding  talents.  Premier  Borden  is  not 
one  of  the  outstanders.  He  is  chief  among  equals,  an  amiable, 
honourable,  dignified  gentleman,  a  good  lawyer  who  cannot 
get  away  from  his  constitutional  law,  but  not  a  great  leader, 
nor  a  very  positive  one.  His  followers  would  probably  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  many  of  his  gentler  virtues  for  the  useful 
one  of  masterfulness.  The  Premier  of  Canada,  or  of  any 
other  country,  should  be  boss  of  the  job.  It  can  be  said  of 
Premier  Borden  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  luck  in  happening 
to  be  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  when  things  fell  out 
as  they  did.     If  they  had  fallen  out  differently  Premier  Borden 
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would  have  fallen  out  too.  He  would  have  been  neither 
leader  nor  premier.  But  things  being  as  they  are  no  one 
grudges  him  his  premiership.  He  is  as  good  as  the  next 
man  and,  besides,  he  deserves  the  reward  of  his  labours. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Cochrane  one  of  the  outstanders.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  sort  of  office  Napoleon  is  not  well  sustained.  He 
builds  up  a  name  for  efficiency  by  shifting  his  burdens  to 
costly  officials  like  Mr.  Gutelius,  who  gets  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  an  investigation  that  might  well  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Minister  of  Railways  assisted  by  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  his  department.  Mr.  Cochrane's  inability  to 
make  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  raised  by 
his  eulogizers  to  the  rank  of  profound  and  significant  silence. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind — ^it  is  simply  having  nothing  to  say. 

Some  people  have  been  foolish  enough  to  mention 
Mr.  Robert  Rogers  as  an  outstander  of  parts  sufficient  to 
make  him  premier  some  day.  This  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  himself  would  expect,  for,  to  give  him  credit,  he  has 
no  delusions  about  his  personal  size  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
He  has  a  ward  politician's  record  which  he  is  satisfied  to  stand 
by.  He  knows  that  Canada  demands  a  greater  outside  of 
respectability  in  her  premiers  than  it  has  been  his  lot  to  cul- 
tivate, and  so  he  takes  no  chances  with  the  vaulting  ambition 
that  o'er  leaps  itself.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  a  politician 
of  his  gifts,  and  he  does  that  work  well.  What  is  more,  he 
understands  the  needs  of  the  West  and  makes  haste  to  meet 
them.  Although  he  has  been  Minister  of  Interior  for  only 
six  months  he  has  already  given  the  homesteader  all  that 
Mr.  Frank  Oliver  denied  him  for  the  last  eight  years. 

Not  to  work  the  process  of  elimination  to  death,  let  us 
state  that  the  three  outstanding  talents  in  the  Cabinet  are 
Messrs.  Pelletier,  Foster,  and  White.  Mr.  Pelletier  has  a 
record  of  political  consistency  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
which  is  about  as  straight  as  a  dog's  hind  leg.  He  has  been 
Conservative,  Liberal,  Radical,  Independent,  NationaUst, 
Conservative  again — but  that  is  really  nothing  against  him. 
He  may  have  been  following  his  principles  through  all  these 
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changes — trying  to  find  the  party  that  fitted  best.  Men 
sometimes  do  that  with  their  religion,  tasting  many  creeds, 
until  at  last  they  discover  and  settle  down  to  the  sincere 
milk.  Then  why  not  with  politics  ?  What  was  that  prin- 
ciple which  Mr.  Pelletier  was  seeking  through  so  many  twists 
and  turns  ?  Probably  office.  We  know  that  Mercier  ad- 
mired his  talents  but  did  not  take  him  into  the  Cabinet. 
There  were  others  who  felt  just  that  way  about  Mr.  Pelletier — 
he  was  too  brilliant  to  be  trusted.  If  he  had  lived  during 
the  Terror  he  would  have  been  at  Robespierre's  elbow.  Such 
a  man  mounts  high  in  revolutions.  He  has  at  last  got  into 
office  by  the  help  of  the  Nationalists  whom  he  promptly 
deserted — very  properly,  as  I  think — and  he  will  not  stop  at 
being  postmaster-general.  There  are  better  portfolios  than 
that.  His  ability  is  equal  to  handling,  and  his  cleverness 
is  equal  to  explaining,  almost  anything. 

The  other  two  outstanding  talents  are  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr. 
White — the  one  at  the  end  of  a  long  political  life,  looking 
back  at  it  over  his  shoulder;  the  other  at  the  threshold  of 
his  career,  looking  forward;  the  one  old,  cynical;  the  other 
young,  confident.  The  Finance  Minister  Who  Was  may  be 
more  experienced  and  more  eloquent,  but  the  Finance  Minister 
Who  Is  comes  to  his  duties  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  finance 
and  the  technique  of  business  than  Mr.  Foster  ever  had. 
Mr.  White  has  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with  any  of  the 
great  predecessors  in  his  office.  They  may  have  been  greater 
politicians  but  they  were  not  better  Finance  Ministers. 

The  Borden  Cabinet  shakes  down  to  its  work  better  day 
by  day.  The  session  which  began  with  the  ministers  shy, 
awkward,  timid,  having  had  little  time  to  con  their  lesson, 
finds  them  at  the  close,  brisk,  cheerful,  and  reassured.  The 
Cabinet  has  had  its  troubles.  It  has  had  to  handle  several 
small-size  crises,  and  from  each  trial  it  has  drawn  strength 
and  wisdom.  Next  session  it  will  be  bold  and  confident.  It 
will  do  more  and  say  more.  As  one  member  put  it,  ''This 
session  we  had  to  sit  tight  and  learn;  but  next  session  will 
be  a  sparkler. "     No  doubt  the  sparkling  will  have  something 
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to  do  with  the  tariff,  also  with  the  navy,  both  of  these  questions 
having  been  left  over  until  the  government  feels  surer  of  its 
feet. 

Along  with  a  Cabinet  not  too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food  goes  a  Conservative  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  reasonable  oppor- 
tunists. Some  of  them  may  have  a  leaning  towards  high 
protection,  but  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  stampede  the 
party  which  is  sure  of  a  long  tenure  of  power  if  it  makes  no 
bad  mistakes.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  yield  to  the  views 
of  Cockshutt,  Ames,  Kemp,  and  such,  who  demand  a  high 
tariff  just  when  the  United  States  and  Germany  begin  to 
think  of  lowering  theirs.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  Cockshutt- 
Ames-Kemp  type  of  statesmen  will  not  have  their  way.  A 
party  which  has  attained  office  after  fifteen  years  in  the 
wilderness  will  see  the  wisdom  of  doing  what  most  of  the 
people  want  done  even  if  it  does  not  suit  the  Bourbons.  If 
the  Borden  government  behaves,  it  ought  to  take  ten  years 
to  wear  down  that  forty-four  majority.  The  chances  are 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  in  the  House  will  improve 
in  quality.  With  success  almost  a  certainty,  better  candi- 
dates will  offer  at  the  next  general  election,  and  the  surprises 
and  forlorn  hopes  who  now  wear  M.  P.  after  their  names 
will  be  weeded  out  for  stronger  men. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  when  a  party  is  nicknamed 
Tory  it  has  some  Tories  in  it — some,  yes,  but  not  enough  to 
hurt — rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  Some  of  the  feudal  ideas 
one  had  thought  as  dead  as  George  III,  show  timid  heads 
but  get  little  encouragement.  They  are  as  out  of  date  as  the 
people  that  air  them.  This  is  one  of  the  crosses  that  go  with 
the  name  Tory.  We  must  not  on  that  account  think  the  less 
of  the  great  majority  who  are  soundly  modern.  The  chief 
difference  one  feels  in  the  atmosphere  of  Parliament,  now  that 
the  Liberals  are  out  of  power,  is  a  feeling  rather  than  an  opinion. 
There  is  not  the  same  warmth  towards  democracy.  Nothing 
overt  occurs  to  fortify  this  conclusion:  barometer  uneasy — 
chilly  weather — that's  all. 
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The  Opposition  is  fortunate  in  being  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  who  is  still  the  greatest  statesman  in  Canada  and 
the  greatest  figure  in  Parliament.  He  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  of  his  followers,  also  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
member  of  the  government.  Not  all  the  bracketing  of  him 
and  Premier  Borden  at  banquets  as  the  two  greatest  men  in 
Canada  can  make  that  equality  more  than  a  polite  phrase. 
It's  a  case  of  ''Eclipse"  first  and  the  others  nowhere.  The 
chief — I  was  almost  tempted  to  say  the  sole — hope  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  continued  good  health. 
It  was  a  full  realization  of  this  that  caused  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
to  announce  at  the  Graham  banquet,  that  he  would  go  on 
leading  the  Liberal  party  ''as  long  as  God  spares  my  health. " 
That  announcement  did  two  beneficial  things  for  the  Liberals. 
It  put  at  rest  the  stories,  circulated  for  election  purposes  in 
South  Renfrew,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  retire  and 
Mr.  Graham  would  take  his  place.  It  also  regulated  the 
position  of  Mr.  Graham  in  irresponsible  horoscopes.  Even 
his  own  friends,  conceding  full  value  to  all  his  talents,  do  not 
look  on  Mr.  Graham  as  a  constructive  statesman.  His  happy 
privilege  is  to  keep  the  party's  spirits  up.  He  makes  them 
laugh,  and  Heaven  knows  that  is  a  nobler  mission  than  making 
people  cry,  which  is  many  a  legislator's  fate.  Sir  Wilfrid  is, 
has  in  fact  always  been,  a  very  lonely  man.  His  sunny  smile 
is  a  surface  emotion.  Deeper  down  and  nearer  his  essential 
nature  abide  melancholy  and  brooding.  The  bitterness  of 
defeat  is  lighter  when  shared.  Sir  Wilfrid  loves  Mr.  Graham 
for  his  blithe  temperament.  For  the  same  reason  he  loves 
Rodolphe  Lemieux.  These  men  are  his  pick-me-ups  on  dark 
mornings  for  his  tired  soul.  He  feels  quite  happy  now  with 
George  Graham  on  his  left  and  Rodolphe  Lemieux  two  seats 
away  on  his  right.  All  the  pleasant  company  is  together  and 
the  long  road  is  not  so  hard  to  travel. 

The  Opposition  fights  well.  It  has  thrown  away  the 
knapsacks,  heavy  with  power  and  responsibility,  and  it  fights 
with  both  arms  free.  It  fights  all  the  better  because  it  has 
been  but  lately  ousted  from  the  citadel  and  can  make  a  good 
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guess  at  what  is  going  on  inside.  The  western  members 
show  a  disposition  to  cling  to  reciprocity  as  a  party  issue,  but 
the  Ontario  Liberals  are  afraid  of  it.  There  are  straws  in  the 
wind — notably  R.  B.  Bennett  of  Calgary  and  J.  A.  M.  Aikins 
of  Brandon — which  indicate  that  the  government  may  be 
intending  to  do  something  for  the  western  farmer  along  the 
line  of  reciprocity,  but  under  another  name.  At  all  events 
a  certain  amount  of  opinion  is  being  manufactured,  and  if  the 
Liberals  hesitate  too  long  over  their  apple  of  discord  they  may 
find  the  government  shaking  the  tree  and  grabbing  the  fruit. 

Meanwhile,  the  Borden  government  salves  the  farmer 
with  minor  blessings.  Under  the  expert  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
James,  the  finest  theoretical  farmer  in  Canada,  it  will  spend 
a  few  millions  to  improve  the  condition  of  agriculture.  It 
will  also  spend  a  few  more  millions  on  good  roads.  That 
these  milhons  may  influence  votes  is,  of  course,  an  incident  of 
a  transaction  that  may  or  may  not  have  an  ulterior  motive. 
The  actual  changes  in  the  ''Grain  Act"  amount  to  this,  that 
the  government  will  experiment  with  one  terminal  elevator, 
perhaps  three  ;  that  it  will  provide  three  sample  markets  for 
grain,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Winnipeg  ;  and  that  the  car 
shortage  difficulty  will  be  regulated  by  commissioners. 

The  government  did  not  settle  the  Ne  Temere  decree. 
It  handled  it  very  much  as  if  it  were  a  hot  penny,  leaving  the 
Supreme  Court  to  pick  it  up,  and  later  on  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council  if  necessary.  The  stated  case  will  now  have  tacked  to 
it  Judge  Charbonneau's  decision,  which  seems  quite  clear  on 
the  point  that  Church  rules  must  not  be  allowed  to  colour  the 
civil  law  of  Quebec.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  Canada 
and  a  new  tie  with  the  Mother  Country  if  there  was  one 
marriage  law  for  all  the  white  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  government  deserves  praise  for  its  handling  of  the 
Manitoba  boundary.  So  do  the  Nationalist  ministers  deserve 
praise  for  defying  Bourassa,  the  king-breaker,  and  the  Ul- 
tramontanes  ;  and  whatever  breach  of  trust  it  involved  to 
their  supporters,  this  writer  will  always  contend  that  Pel- 
letier,  Nantel,  Monk,  and  Blondin  were  especially  brave  and 
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acted  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  in  speaking  and 
voting  as  they  did.  There  is  no  reason  why  either  political 
party  should  burn  its  fingers  again  with  a  Manitoba  school 
question.  A  burnt  political  party  dreads  the  fire  and  both 
parties  have  been  grilled.  Premier  Roblin  gets  $2,300,000  for 
his  new  housekeeping.  Let  him  spread  it  what  way  he  will. 
Let  him  ease  his  own  troubles.  The  theory  is  that  Manitoba 
was  made  a  postage-stamp  province  so  that  it  might  be  a 
fortress  of  Catholicism.  It  is  a  postage-stamp  province  no 
longer,  and  that  ought  to  make  it  harder  to  carry  out  a  sect- 
arian ideal.  Premier  Roblin  can  arrange  that  matter  with  Arch- 
bishop Langevin.  The  government's  Manitoba  boundary 
policy  is  fair  warning  to  Quebec,  that  while  her  own  privileges 
are  sacrosanct,  she  will  do  well  to  mind  her  own  business. 

The  government's  handling  of  the  matter  was  clever. 
Mondou's  second  amendment  smoked  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
the  Opposition  out.  Sir  Wilfrid  may  have  made  a  blunder  in 
perpetuating  separate  school  rights  in  the  Autonomy  Acts  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  but  he  got  back  to  rock  bottom 
Liberal  principles,  the  historic  Liberal  policy,  and  the  Mani- 
toba school  settlement  which  brought  him  into  power,  when  he 
said  ''Hands  off  Keewatin."  The  Old  Chief  was  once  more 
consistent  with  himself.  It  is  a  pity  that  not  as  much  can 
be  said  for  the  Liberals  who  voted  for  the  Mondou  amendment. 
By  their  shuffling  and  tergiversation  they  denied  their  leader 
and  themselves.  They  said  as  plainly  as  acts  can  speak,  that 
what  was  good  for  the  party  when  it  was  in  power  did  not  suit 
when  it  was  out,  and  that  political  orthodoxy  is  just  a  case 
of  where  one  sits.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  refused  to  influence 
his  followers  on  this  question.  He  left  them  to  vote  according 
to  their  consciences  and  the  religious  complexion  of  their 
constituencies.  This  was  a  bargain  in  which  conscience  got 
the  worst  of  it  in  seventeen  different  places.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  cannot  supply  backbones 
for  all  his  followers  all  the  time. 

There  were  six  Nationalist  bolters — Lamarche,  Sevigny, 
Paquet,  Bellemare,  Guilbault,  and  Barrette — and  one  Nation- 
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alist  wobbler,  Mondou,  on  the  school  question.  They  bolted 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Their  deprecating  air  said  all 
too  plainly  for  Henri  Bourassa's  hopes  that  one  bolt  was  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  of  them  and  that  they  would  be 
good  and  behave  ever  afterwards.  They  did  not  attend  the 
Bourassa  meeting  of  protest  in  Montreal  the  Saturday  night 
following  but  lay  perdu  in  Ottawa.  In  short,  their  conduct 
was  nothing  to  keep  any  government  awake  nights.  The 
Nationalists  in  Parliament  have  not  acted  up  to  specifications. 
They  are  silent,  by  arrangement,  on  the  navy.  Their  leaders 
have  been  choked  off  with  good  jobs.  Nationalism  at  this 
writing  does  not  look  like  a  live  issue.  The  alliance  with 
Bourassa  was  to  turn  Laurier  out.  That  done  there  is  no 
reason  to  play  the  game  so  hard.  Everybody  seems  slack 
except  Armand  Lavergne,  who  is  young  enough  to  believe  in 
dreams.  Nationalism  would  get  along  better  in  Canada — 
there  are  many  people  who  have  it  at  the  back  of  their  heads — 
if  it  would  cut  loose  from  its  Quebec  affiliation  of  race  and 
creed. 

Mr.  White's  budget  was  a  cheerful  statement  of  a  pros- 
perous ledger  by  the  chief  book-keeper.  The  new  Finance 
Minister  did  not  breathe  any  rhetoric  into  it  as  Fielding  would 
have  done,  and  the  figures  sounded  rather  bald  on  that  account, 
though  highly  satisfactory  withal.  No  taxes  were  touched  and 
no  bounties  announced — nothing  done  to  show  that  this  is 
anything  more  than  a  tariff-for-revenue  government,  although 
one  may  wonder  dumbly  why,  with  mounting  surpluses, 
something  is  not  done  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  tariff 
burdens.  Should  a  government,  tender  towards  the  people, 
have  surpluses  at  all?      It  is  too  large  a  question  to  open  here. 

The  real  tariff  monument  of  the  government  is  the  Tariff 
Commission.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Tariff  Commission? 
Is  it  to  protect  protection?  Is  it  to  give  everybody  a  square 
deal?  That  all  depends  on  the  commission,  which  has  not 
yet  been  named.  The  ideal  commission  would  consist  of  a 
farmer,  a  workingman,  a  manufacturer,  and  a  secretary,  who 
should  be  a  professor  of  political  economy,  uniting  tariff 
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knowledge  with  general  principles  and  an  open  mind.  Tinae 
will  tell  how  near  the  commission  comes  to  this  ideal.  Its 
functions  are  statistical  and  advisory,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  not  to  be  a  mere  adding  machine  for  the  Finance  Minister. 
Its  reports  are  to  be  made  public.  Right  again.  You  cannot 
take  the  tariff  out  of  politics  any  more  than  you  can  take  the 
stars  out  of  the  sky.  So  long  as  there  are  political  parties  the 
tariff  must  be  an  issue  and  the  people  must  keep  their  hands 
on  it.  When  the  nations  of  the  world  are  each  governed  by 
all-wise  commissions  of  three  or  five,  when  pohtical  economy 
becomes  a  final  science,  when  statistics  are  complete  and 
universal,  instead  of  fragmentary  and  partial  as  they  are  now, 
when  the  world  realizes  that  tariff  has  very  little  to  do  with 
trade — then  and  not  till  then  will  the  tariff  be  taken  out  of 
politics. 

The  Senate  is  now  three  to  one  Liberal  but  death  will  soon 
make  an  evener  balance,  for  the  Senate  is  old  and  ready  for  the 
scythe.  The  Upper  Chamber  showed  signs  of  rebellion  at 
times,  but  quit  soon  for  lack  of  breath.  Rebellion  does  not 
march  far  when  the  soldiers  average  seventy  years.  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  would  abolish  the  Senate.  Outside  and 
beyond  the  other  arguments,  there  must  be  a  Senate  to  take 
care  more  particularly  of  provincial  rights.  But  it  should 
have  more  work  to  do  and  something  should  be  done  to  make  it 
a  brisk  and  vital  factor  in  the  constitution.  It  should  be  made 
elective,  say  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  not  elective  by  the  legis- 
latures but  directly  elective  by  the  people.  That  course 
would  mend  all  the  ills  that  the  Senate  is  heir  to.  A  senator 
is  more  often  as  young  as  he'feels  than  as  old  as  he  looks.  The 
elective  system  would  not  deprive  Canada  of  the  bright  minds 
in  old  bodies,  like  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's  and  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bowell's,  but  it  would  keep  at  home  the  dodderers  and  cripples 
who  now  make  the  institution  ridiculous  by  their  senility. 

THE    SENATE 

"What!"  exclaims  Lancaster,  M.P.,  lighting  his  cigar 
as  importantly  as  if    he  were  setting  fire  to  the    British 
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North  America  Act,  "  me  go  in  the  Senate — the  thing  I've 
been  trying  to  abolish  for  years!  Not  on  your  life;  solicitor- 
general  or  nothing!" 

And  then  Lancaster  explains  the  need  the  Government  has 
of  a  ready  speaker,  who  is  also  a  good  lawyer  and  a  man  of 
strong  common  sense,  to  leap  into  the  gap.  A  sort  of  Quintus 
Curtius  that  never  dies  and  can  always  come  back — that 
seems  to  be  Lancaster's  idea. 

Of  course  the  Senate  is  no  place  for  any  such  displays 
of  agility,  and  Lancaster  despises  it  on  that  account.  What 
he  wants  is  action,  not  the  white  hair  and  winter  scenery 
one  gets  in  the  Red  Chamber.  Can  you  blame  him?  The 
Senate  session  consists  mostly  of  adjournments. 

When  it  met  last  December  it  spent  twenty  minutes 
discussing  whether  three  o'clock  meant  three  sharp  or  fifteen 
minutes  after.  This  nice  point,  which  was  brought  up  by 
Senator  Cloran,  had  not  been  settled  when  the  Senate  dis- 
persed for  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  Senate  reassembled 
January  24th,  and,  until  Parliament  prorogued,  held  two- 
hour  sittings  four  days  a  week — ^but  always  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Senate  has  a  mortal  fear  of  the  night  air  Its  motto  is — 
work  as  little  as  you  can  in  the  daytime,  for  the  night  is 
coming  when  man's  work  is  done  and  the  morning  news- 
paper man's  work  begins.  The  Senate  has  come  to  the 
time  of  life  which  believes  that  one  hour's  sleep  before  mid- 
night is  worth  two  after.  Such  torpor  would  be  maddening 
to  a  brisk  temperament  like  Lancaster's.  Yes,  the  member 
for  Lincoln  is  right.  The  Senate  is  no  place  for  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  unless  he  plays  chess  or  is  a  philosopher. 
The  Senate's  favourite  couplet  is  found  in  Goldsmith  : 

"  To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  its  flame  from  wasting  by  repoae." 

This  writer  was  present  at  a  reassembling  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  a  sad  sight — that  old  boys'  reunion.  The  bald  heads 
were  balder  and  shinier  than  ever.  A  very  few  years,  yes 
a  very  few  days,  makes  a  terrible  change  in  our  ageing  Senate. 
A  trip  at  five  p.m.  on  a  Montreal  street  car  would  be  too 
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much  for  some  of  these  enfeebled  legislators.  There  are  as 
many  silk  skull  caps  in  the  Senate  as  there  are  crutches  at 
the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne.  Strong  men  have  been  known  to 
weep  at  seeing  these  rickety  old  heroes  tottering  in,  each 
in  the  black  broadcloth  coat  he  wore  at  his  first  communion, 
each  with  his  mint  tablet  and  his  favourite  pill  in  his  right- 
hand  vest  pocket.  They  will  do  their  duty  to  their  country. 
Nothing,  short  of  death,  can  keep  them  away  from  Ottawa 
and  the  sessional  indemnity.  If  you  don't  believe  it  watch 
their  faded  old  eyes  flash  and  their  wan  cheeks  flush  when 
Major  Cameron  hands  out  the  pay  cheques! 

Spite  of  some  young  faces,  the  net  impression  conveyed 
by  the  Senate  in  session  is  whiskers,  rheumatism,  and  creep- 
ing paralysis.  In  the  middle  of  the  clerk's  table  is  a  huge 
snuff  box,  which  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  dip  into  to 
stir  up  their  opinions,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  more 
brittle  Senators  take  no  chances  with  this  dangerous  sport 
of  sneezing. 

Owing  to  its  extreme  fragility,  the  Senate  has  to  take 
great  care  of  itself.  If  you  ever  happen  to  be  in  the  railway 
committee-room  of  the  Senate  on  the  stroke  of  noon  you 
will  see  the  Senators  make  what  they  call  a  dash  for  the 
door — it  looks  more  like  a  funeral  march — which  empties 
the  room  of  all  but  the  lawyers  and  newspaper  reporters. 
The  greatest  King's  Counsel  in  Canada  may  be  in  the  dead 
waist  and  middle  of  his  eloquence.  No  matter — that  flight 
of  senators  always  takes  place!  The  reason  goes  back 
through  a  long  mist  of  years  to  the  day  when  the  first  Senate 
railway  committee  was  sitting  in  that  room,  and  the  noon- 
day gun  of  Parliament  Hill,  which  is  right  under  the  window, 
went  off  as  per  schedule.  Seventeen  senators  said  "  Ouch!"j 
four  had  their  toupees  scared  off;  one  catapulted  his  false 
teeth;  and  at  least  a  dozen  had  their  livers  dislocated.  The 
railway  committee  of  the  Senate  is  its  largest  committee. 
The  shock  gave  such  a  jar  to  the  Senate's  system  that  a 
week's  adjournment  was  ordered.  Then,  as  now,  it  was 
old's  men's  lives  that  were  imperilled,  because  Senators 
are  chosen  like  Popes,  so  that  all  may  have  their  turn. 
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Yes,  the  Senate  is  very,  very  old.  The  Parliamentary 
Guide  does  not  tell  every  Senator's  age,  because  every  Senator 
is  not  willing  to  tell  the  Parliamentary  Guide.  Just  as 
some  Senators  dye  their  hair  and  shave  off  their  whiskers 
to  cheat  time,  so  do  some  Senators  keep  back  their  birth- 
date  when  Captain  Chambers,  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  is 
looking  up  the  facts.  But  mostly  the  information  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  An  hour's  research  reveals  these  interesting 
facts,  figures,  and  conclusions. 

The  collective  age  of  the  Senate  is  5,608  years.  This 
takes  the  venerable  body  back  to  the  time  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid was  built,  which  was  soon  after  the  Flood,  and  about 
three  thousand  years  before  Homer  wrote  his  Iliad.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  it  is  hoarier  than  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
It  is  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  history.  The  average  age  of 
the  Senators  is  seventy  years.  At  the  time  when  the 
Psalmist  was  about  willing  to  quit,  these  old  fellows  begin 
to  draw  their  annuities.  The  Senate  has  one  senator  ninety- 
three  years  of  age.  By  all  the  actuarial  tables  this  hale 
old  gentleman  should  be  dead  long  ago,  but  he  goes  on 
living,  such  is  the  vitalizing  effect  of  an  old-age  pension. 
The  Senate  has  nine  senators  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
thirty-two  over  seventy  and  less  than  eighty;  twenty-two  over 
sixty  and  less  than  seventy;  thirteen  over  fifty  and  less  than 
sixty;  and  three  over  forty,  less  than  fifty.  Sir  Richard  Scott, 
Opposition  leader  in  the  Senate,  is  eighty-six  years  old. 
He  lives  on  fish,  chicken,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  peanut 
butter.  The  Hon.  J.  A.  Lougheed,  of  Calgary,  government 
leader  in  the  Senate  is  only  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  but  he 
has  an  imported  English  Stilton  accent  which  is  old  and 
crummy. 

When,  asks  somebody,  may  the  present  Senate  be 
expected  to  pass  in  its  checks?  On  this  matter  I  have  con- 
sulted many  tables  from  King's  "  Mortality  Among  Healthy 
Males"  to  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (latest  edition), 
on  the  expectancy  of  life  as  shown  in  The  Purchase  of  Annui- 
ties.    Substituting  the  words  ''  gift  "for     "  purchase  "  the 
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Encyclopaedia  Britannica's  article  seems  exactly  to  fit  the 
Senate's  case.  I  give  the  table  for  what  hope,  or  lack  of 
hope,  there  is  in  it  :  At  40  the  expectancy  of  life  is  19  years. 
At  45  the  expectancy  of  life  is  14  years.  At  50  to  55  the 
expectancy  of  life  is  9  years.  At  55  to  60  the  expectancy 
of  life  is  7  years.  At  60  (and  upwards)  the  expectancy  of 
life  is  5  years.  The  inference  is  obvious.  All  the  members 
of  the  Canadian  Senate  ought  to  be  dead.  By  what  they 
exceed  that  limit,  by  just  that  much  they  linger  superfluous, 
and  just  that  much  additional  grievance  have  their  hungry 
successors. 

Nowhere  in  Canada  is  a  half-masted  flag  viewed  with  so 
much  Conservative  resignation  as  on  the  tower  of  Parliament 
Hill.  Ten  to  one  it  is  a  Senator.  Ten  to  one  he  has  lived 
more  than  the  Psalmist's  span.  Ten  to  one  there  are  a 
hundred  waiting  to  fill  his  shoes,  no  matter  how  much  the 
shoes  cost.  Therefore,  when  the  flag  droops  half-mast  the 
pious  Tory  Hfts  his  hat  and  says:  "  The  Lord  taketh  away," 
and  when  the  flag  floats  truck  high  again  and  his  prospects 
go  up  with  it  he  says:  "And  the  Lord  giveth.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord."    Or  words  to  that  effect. 

Seeing  that  the  Senate  is  three  to  one  Grit  as  it  stands 
now,  the  prayer  runs  that  death  may  be  Liberal  in  the  next 
few  years,  so  as  to  make  the  Senate  Conservative.  And 
yet  kind  hearts  will  have  their  way.  Not  so  long  ago,  in 
the  bitter  January  weather,  Senator  William  Ross,  Liberal, 
Nova  Scotia,  eighty-six  years  of  age,  feU  on  the  Broad  Walk, 
and  Bradbury,  M.P.,  Conservative,  Selkirk,  Manitoba,  came 
along  and  helped  him  to  his  feet.  When  Bradbury  was 
remonstrated  with,  he  said:  *' If  it  had  been  a  Liberal 
senator  from  Manitoba,  I'd  have  let  him  freeze." 

The  last  time  this  writer  was  in  the  Senate,  Sir  Richard 
Scott  introduced  a  bill  *'  To  prevent  the  Spread  of  Typhoid 
Fever."  This  is  a  typical  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  is  much 
concerned  with  matters  of  health.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  be  effective  in  robbing  Time  of  his  scythe  the  Senate 
would  pass  it. 
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The  Senate  has  a  large  restaurant  committee — a  care- 
fully scaled,  highly  nutritious,  and  easily  chewed  diet  being 
a  great  aid  to  longevity.  The  Senators  are  full  of  wise  maxims 
like  "  A  bit  in  the  morning  is  better  than  nothing  all  day;" 
"  After  dinner  sit  a  while,  after  supper  creep  a  mile,"  and 
such.  The  House  of  Commons  may  debate  the  Georgian 
Bay  Canal,  but  the  alimentary  canal  is  what  interests  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  made  a  horrible  discovery  recently.  One 
of  its  medical  members  has  established  the  fact  that,  while 
porridge  may  be  a  valuable  bone-builder  in  youth,  the  use 
of  it  after  forty  years  of  age  means  depositing  lime  in  the 
joints  and  leads  to  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  sclerosis  of  the 
arteries.  Many  of  the  senators  have  thus  unwittingly  been 
shortening  their  lives  by  the  reckless  consumption  of  por- 
ridge at  breakfast.  Now  that  the  cruel,  scientific  truth  is 
out,  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  porridge  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Senate  almost  any  day.  Other  wise  measures 
contemplated  are  an  Act  calling  poker  games  at  midnight, 
and  prohibiting  the  smoking  of  tobacco  while  the  game  is 
in  progress  as  being  a  pernicious  distraction;  also  an  Act 
to  reinforce  the  union  suit  with  a  health  band  in  winter. 

The  three  new  senators — Adam  Bell,  George  Taylor, 
and  Rufus  Pope — sit  in  a  bunch  near  the  brass  raihng.  Adam 
Bell  fits  into  the  picture  like  an  ancient  Roman.  George 
Taylor  has  caught  the  atmosphere.  He  has  long  been  ripe 
for  the  Senate.  But  Rufus  Pope  is  green  fruit.  He  is  a 
mauvais  sujet.  He  scoffs.  He  says:  "  Let  the  wax-works 
begin,"  and  Senator  George  Taylor,  his  desk  neighbour, 
looks  at  him  with  stern  rebuke  in  his  glance.  Senator  Taylor 
does  not  admire  such  levity  in  a  senator — when  it  is  directed 
against  the  Senate. 

Henrt  Franklin  Gadsby 
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AT  the  September,  1911,  meeting  of  the  Protestant  com- 
**■  mittee  of  the  Quebec  council  of  public  instruction, 
there  was  presented  a  departmental  statement  of  the  Protest- 
ant teachers'  statistics  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  prov- 
ince for  the  school  year  1910-11.  The  sheet  showed,  first,  the 
nature  of  the  diplomas  held  by  the  teachers  in  these  schools, 
and  then  the  number  of  years  of  service  that  they  had  given 
to  the  province.  The  results  were  given  by  counties.  To  take 
the  first  county  by  way  of  illustration:  Argenteuil  had  53 
teachers  in  its  elementary  schools.  Of  these,  28  had  elementary 
diplomas,  and  of  this  28  there  were  19  who  had  received  normal 
school  training  and  nine  who  had  passed  before  the  central 
board.  Three  of  the  53  held  model  school  certificates,  and  13 
were  teaching  on  the  permit  leading  to  a  second  class  element- 
ary diploma  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching.  These  per- 
mits are  granted  to  pupils  who  have  passed  Grade  II  of  the 
academy.  Lastly,  nine  of  the  53  were  without  diploma  or  per- 
mit. This  last  class  is  the  one  generally  described  as  "  unquali- 
fied;" and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
show  that,  apart  from  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  way  of 
teacher  training,  they  have  also  but  little  scholastic  training. 
Frequently  they  have  had  no  more  advantages  than  those  given 
by  an  inferior  elementary  school. 

As  for  the  years  of  service  in  the  province,  out  of  the  53 
teachers  in  Argenteuil,  eleven  were  teaching  for  the  first  time, 
nine  for  the  second,  six  for  the  third,  four  for  the  fourth,  and 
so  on,  down  to  one  each  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  twentieth  year  of  service.  There  are  forty  counties 
in  all  in  which  there  are  Protestant  schools.  The  number  of 
the  schools  varies  from  eighty-two  in  the  county  of  Compton 
to  one  each  in  the  counties  of  Chambly,  Joliette,  Laprairie, 
L'Assomption,  and  Temiscouata.   The  chief  counties,  so  far  as 
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Protestant  education  is  concerned,  are  Argenteuil,  Bonaven- 
ture,  Brome,  Chateauguay,  Compton,  Gasp6,  Huntingdon, 
Hochelaga,  Megantic,  Missisquo!,  Ottawa,  Pontiac,  Quebec, 
Richmond,  Shefford,  Sherbrooke,  and  Stanstead. 

In  these  chief  counties  the  teacher  statistics  vary  some- 
what from  those  given  for  Argenteuil.  In  Huntingdon,  for 
instance,  only  one  teacher  out  of  the  forty-seven  engaged  was 
unqualified.  This  was  the  best  rural  record  in  the  province. 
The  most  of  the  other  chief  counties  fall  below  Huntingdon 
and  Argenteuil.    The  following  are  the  figures: — 

Total  No.  of 
Teachers.      Unqualified. 

Bonaventure 40  24 

Brome 61  21 

Compton 82  39 

Gasp6 30  16 

Megantic 34  18 

Missisquoi 30  9 

Ottawa 70  48 

Pontiac 53  37 

Richmond 37  18 

Shefford 33  12 

Sherbrooke 27  6 

Stanstead 37  23 

The  county  of  Hochelaga,  as  it  includes  some  city  schools 
such  as  the  St.  Henry,  but  not  those  of  the  Protestant  boards 
of  Montreal  and  Westmount,  is  omitted  from  the  foregoing 
table.  But  the  figures  are  four  unqualified  out  of  a  total  of 
thirty-eight. 

This  outline  may  now  serve  to  make  clear  some  of  the 
total  figures  of  the  statistical  report.  Of  799  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  outside  of  Montreal  and  Westmount, 
there  were  three  with  academy  diplomas,  fifty  with  model 
diplomas,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  with  elementary  di- 
plomas, sixty-seven  with  Grade  II  of  the  academy  permits, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  unqualified.      In  the  ele- 
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mentary  schools  of  Montreal  and  Westmount,  out  of  435 
teachers  there  were  twenty-eight  with  academy  diplomas, 
three  hundred  and  twelve  with  model  diplomas,  fifty-six  with 
elementary  diplomas,  and  the  balance  of  thirty-nine  were 
teachers  of  special  subjects,  such  as  physical  exercises.  The 
next  significant  figures  are  these:  out  of  the  799  teachers  out- 
side of  Montreal  and  Westmount,  only  thirty-one  have  been 
teaching  more  than  twenty  years.  Of  the  435  teachers  in 
Montreal  and  Westmount,  fifty  have  been  teaching  more 
than  twenty  years.  In  this  comparison  and  others  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "  outside  "  figures  include  those 
of  Sherbrooke  and  Quebec,  and  that  thus  the  strictly  rural 
figures  are  made  apparently  better  than  they  are. 

The  available  space  will  not  permit  the  presentation  of 
all  the  significant  figures,  by  counties,  of  the  years  of  service 
to  the  province,  but  the  report  plainly  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  rural  teacher  remains  a  much  shorter  time  at  teaching 
than  the  city  teacher.  The  following  summary,  however,  will 
illustrate  the  point.  Out  of  the  435  teachers  in  Montreal  and 
Westmount,  11 '7  per  cent,  were  teaching  for  the  first  time 
in  1910-11;  10  8  per  cent,  for  the  second,  and  78  per  cent, 
for  the  third;  whereas  out  of  the  799  teachers  outside  of  Mont- 
real and  Westmount,  26 '7  per  cent,  were  teaching  for  the 
first  time,  16 '  5  per  cent,  for  the  second,  and  11 '  8  for  the  third. 
These  figures  represent  pretty  faithfully,  also,  the  conditions 
which  have  existed  for  several  years.  The  salient  point  is 
that  there  is  a  large  annual  demand  for  new  teachers  in 
the  rural  districts  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  have  mar- 
ried, or  who  have  given  up  teaching  for  other  work,  or  who 
have  migrated  to  the  larger  salaries  of  the  western  provinces. 
This  last  class,  of  course,  includes  only  the  fully  qualified  and 
the  competent.  More  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
teaching  staff  in  the  Protestant  rural  schools  of  the  province 
has  to  be  renewed  every  year. 

We  may  now  come  to  the  figures  of  the  supply  in  relation 
to  the  demand.  For  the  elementary  schools  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince, urban  and  rural,  there  were  265  new  teachers  engaged 
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last  year;  for  the  superior  schools,  urban  and  rural,  25  would 
perhaps  represent  the  total  number  teaching  for  the  first  time. 
This  last  number,  however,  may  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 
The  demand  for  the  elementary  schools  was  265  new  teachers 
with  model  or  elementary  diplomas.  What  was  the  supply 
from  Macdonald  College?  It  was  exactly  74  model  and  84 
elementary,  leaving  a  gap  of  107  to  be  filled  up  by  some  twenty 
Grade  II  of  the  academy  permits,  and  the  balance  by  "  unquali- 
fied." Moreover,  as  the  model  teachers  generally  are  taken 
up  by  the  city  elementary  or  the  rural  superior  schools  (model 
schools  and  academies),  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply  for 
last  year's  demand  for  214  new  teachers  in  the  "outside"  ele- 
mentary schools  becomes  more  apparent. 

If  the  actual  situation,  as  it  has  been  existing  now  for 
several  years,  has  been  made  clear  by  the  foregoing  statement, 
the  next  practical  step  is  the  consideration  of  the  remedies 
proposed.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  contend  that  there 
is  no  remedy,  that  the  case  is  incurable.  The  life  of  the  coun- 
try teacher,  thej'^  say,  is  so  monotonous  and  unattractive  that 
nothing  will  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  young  women  to 
take  it  up  as  a  life  work.  There  is  some  truth  in  this.  It  is 
true  in  the  case  of  the  small,  neglected  and  isolated  schools 
of  which  we  have  more  than  we  need.  In  many  cases,  three, 
four,  or  five  small  schools  might  easily  be  consofidated  into 
one,  by  the  conveyance  of  the  pupils,  and  the  one  or  even 
the  two  teachers  who  might  then  be  employed,  would  have 
the  interest  and  the  inspiration  of  larger  classes  to  make  the 
teaching  lot  a  happier  one. 

This  policy,  together  with  that  of  a  very  large  improve- 
ment in  the  salaries  of  the  rural  teacher,  is  the  remedy  advo- 
cated by  the  department,  by  the  Protestant  committee,  and 
by  the  inspectors.  On  the  salary  question  they  are  justified 
by  the  facts.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  rural 
municipalities  which  pay  good  salaries  obtain  qualified  teach- 
ers, and  those  which  pay  poor  salaries  are  served  by  the  un- 
qualified. On  the  consoHdation  question  they  can  only  point 
to  the  success  which  has  followed  the  plan  in  other  parts  of 
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the  world.  If  half  a  dozen  of  our  rural  municipalities  were 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  we  should  then  know  positively  whether 
or  not  it  is  practicable  under  our  conditions.  It  is  surely  worth 
the  trial. 

The  last  remedy  for  consideration  is  that  of  providing  a 
short  course  of  training  for  elementary  teachers,  in  addition 
to  the  course  of  one  year  leading  to  a  first  class  elementary 
diploma.  We  have  the  light  of  past  experience,  however,  on 
this  point.  We  have  also  the  "easy  path"  already  provided  by 
the  Grade  II  of  the  academy  permits  which  lead,  after  two 
years  of  successful  teaching,  and  an  examination  on  some 
authorized,  professional  reading,  to  a  second  class  elementary 
diploma.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  of  any  community 
which  finds  it  a  hardship  to  send  its  daughters  to  Macdonald 
College,  that  they  shall  at  least  be  so  far  qualified  for  the 
charge  of  an  elementary  school  as  to  be  able  to  pass  Grade  II 
of  the  academy.  This  grade  is  provided  in  many  of  the  rural 
model  schools  and  in  aU  of  the  academies,  and  few  prospective 
teachers  are  out  of  reach  of  these  superior  schools. 

But  would  a  three  or  four  months'  course  of  teacher  train- 
ing at  Macdonald  College  solve  the  difficulty?  This  amount 
of  training  would  be  better  than  none,  and  being  less  expensive 
than  a  year's  course  it  might  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. Such  a  course,  however,  was  provided  years  ago  at  the 
McGiU  normal  school.  For  a  short  time  there  was  a  fair  at- 
tendance. Then  it  fell  off  and  gradually  dwindled  to  the  van- 
ishing point,  when  the  plan  was  abolished.  What  was  the 
reason?  It  was  this.  If  a  girl  intended  to  engage  in  teaching 
in  earnest,  she  sought  the  best  diploma  she  could  afford.  If 
a  school  board  was  really  in  earnest  about  the  quality  of  the 
teacher,  it  was  ready  to  pay  for  a  teacher  holding  a  first  class 
elementary  diploma.  The  holder  of  the  second  class  diploma 
had  only  the  choice  of  schools  where  indifference  reigned  on 
the  subject  of  qualification,  and  where  the  unqualified  were 
paid  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  the  qualified.  That  condition, 
unfortunately,  still  prevails  in  many  municipalities.  There  was 
therefore  little  or  no  economic  advantage  in  the  second  class 
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diploma,  and  it  consequently  fell  ofif  in  popularity.  That  the 
same  economic  principle  is  at  work  to-day  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  teachers-in-training  at  Macdonald 
College  is  increasing  in  the  model  class  and  decreasing  in  the 
elementary  class.  The  economic  reason  is  that  the  Protestant 
school  commissioners  of  Montreal  engage  only  model  teachers 
for  its  elementary  schools,  and  that  the  salaries  in  Montreal 
and  in  the  rural  superior  schools  are  much  better  than  in  the 
rural  elementary.  There  seems,  in  short,  to  be  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  problem  is  largely  an  economic 
one. 

J.  C.  Sutherland 


THE  BUST  OF  CICERO 

There  is  a  great  foreboding  in  thine  eyes, 

And  on  thy  lips  a  sad,  unuttered  thought; 
As  if  the  vision  of  thy  soul  were  fraught. 

Long  time,  with  shadow  of  the  last  surprise. 

0  yearning  exile!    There,  before  thee,  lies 

The  road  to  Rome: — But  ah!  thine  ears  have  caught 
The  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  death  unsought; 

And  slowly  in  thy  litter  thou  dost  rise. 

Out  of  thy  pain  and  weakness  strength  came  forth; 
And  with  majestic  gaze  upon  thy  doom. 

Thou  renderedst  unto  Caesar's  slave  thy  head. 
Down  sank  the  glory  and  the  pride  and  worth; 
The  sun  of  liberty  was  set;  the  gloom 
Of  lustful  centuries  began  to  spread. 

William  E.  Marshall 
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IN  studying  the  early  history  of  western  Canada,  the 
*■  two  routes  by  which  the  first  settlers  reached  the 
country  must  be  kept  in  mind,  for  the  people  who  entered 
the  country  by  them  were  as  different  as  the  routes  which 
they  followed.  One  lay  by  the  Ottawa,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  that  tangle  of  waterways  which  leads  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  prairies.  Over  it  came  the  French, — adventurous, 
somewhat  nomadic,  ready  to  adopt  the  native  modes^of  life, 
and  Roman  Catholic  in  their  religious  convictions.  The 
other  route  lay  across  the  Atlantic  and  Hudson  Bay,  up  the 
Nelson,  and  across  Lake  Winnipeg.  Over  it  came  the  men 
of  Scotland  and  the  Isles  and  some  Englishmen.  They  were 
quiet,  determined  men,  who  came  out  to  serve  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  or  to  till  the  prairie  soil,  and  most  of  them 
were  Protestants.  Thus  the  clumsy  ships  which  braved  the 
storms  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  ice-floes  of  Hudson 
Strait,  and  the  canoes,  which  were  paddled  so  laboriously 
across  the  great  inland  seas,  carried  more  than  provisions  for 
their  passengers  and  goods  to  be  bartered  for  furs.  They 
brought  the  elements  of  some  of  our  western  institutions  and 
the  seeds  of  some  of  our  troubles. 

The  confluence  of  these  two  streams  of  immigration  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River;  and  although  they  were  slender, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  disturbance  arose  where  the 
currents  met.  The  contests  between  the  rival  fur  companies, 
which  culminated  in  the  fight  at  Seven  Oaks,  the  first  Riel 
rebellion,  and  the  Manitoba  school  question,  were  some  of 
the  stronger  eddies  caused  by  the  meeting  of  these  two  diverse 
streams.  Perhaps  the  disturbances  would  have  been  greater 
had  not  the  two  elements  of  the  population  been  so  small,  in 
comparison  with  the  vastness  of  the  "  Great  Lone  Land," 
that  neither  could  entirely  disregard  the  help  which  the  other 
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might  give;  and  perhaps  the  vastness  itself  fostered  in  the 
people  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  cooperation. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history  Manitoba  has  had  two 
classes  of  schools,  differing  in  origin,  management,  and  aims. 
The  seed  from  which  schools  of  one  class  grew  was  brought 
over  the  first  of  the  routes  which  we  have  spoken  of;  the  seed 
from  which  the  other  sprung  was  brought  over  the  second 
route. 

In  1818  Bishop  Plessis  of  Quebec  sent  two  priests,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Norbert  Provencher  and  the  Rev.  S^v^re  Dumoulin, 
to  undertake  missionary  work  in  the  Red  River  Settlement. 
They  were  men  of  heroic  stature,  as  befitted  those  who  were 
to  do  great  things  in  a  great  country.  Leaving  Montreal  on 
May  19th,  and  following  the  tedious  route  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
they  reached  Fort  Douglas  on  the  Red  River  on  July  16th. 
In  a  few  days  Father  Provencher  began  to  erect  a  mission 
building  on  the  tract  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  River 
and  the  Seine  that  had  been  granted  for  missionary  purposes 
through  the  kind  oflSces  of  Lord  Selkirk.  The  walls  were  soon 
built,  but  it  was  impossible  to  complete  a  roof  for  the  whole 
structure  that  autumn.  So  one  end  was  partitioned  off  and 
roofed.  It  was  divided  into  two  apartments,  and  Father 
Provencher  could  write  to  his  bishop,  "  I  have  a  little  room 
and  a  little  chapel." 

In  his  charge  to  the  pioneer  missionaries  Bishop  Plessis 
had  said,  "  They  should  apply  themselves  with  special  care 
to  the  Christian  education  of  children,  establishing  schools 
for  this  purpose  in  all  villages  which  they  visit."  Father 
Provencher  was  not  slow  to  carry  out  these  instructions; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  "  little  chapel  "  could  be  occupied,  it 
was  used  as  a  school  as  well  as  a  place  of  worship.  This 
school,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  settlement, 
was  probably  opened  early  in  September;  and  it  had  a  good 
attendance  from  the  first. 

In  the  same  month  Father  Dumoulin  was  sent  to  Pembina, 
then  supposed  to  be  on  British  territory,  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  French  people  who  had  settled  there. 
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He  immediately  organized  a  school,  placing  M.  Guillaume  Edge 
in  charge  of  it;  and  when  Father  Provencher  visited  it  early 
in  the  new  year,  sixty  eager  pupils  were  in  attendance.  After 
two  years  of  service  in  the  school,  M.  Edge  returned  to 
Quebec.  His  successor  was  M.  Sauv^,  who  remained  until 
1823,  when  the  mission  was  given  up  and  the  school  closed, 
because  Pembina  was  found  to  be  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  the  school  at  St.  Boniface,  as  the  settle- 
ment about  Father  Provencher's  mission  was  called,  had 
outgrown  the  small  chapel.  The  missionary  went  back  to 
Quebec  in  the  summer  of  1820;  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
colony  two  years  later,  he  came  as  the  bishop  of  a  new  diocese, 
which  covered  all  the  western  half  of  British  America.  He 
brought  with  him  a  young  man  named  Jean  Harper,  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  St.  Boniface.  He  was  after- 
wards ordained;  and  for  nine  years  he  remained  in  the  settle- 
ment, teaching  in  the  school,  or  holding  religious  services  at 
various  places  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Writing  to  Mgr.  Lartigne  of  Montreal  in  1823,  Bishop 
Provencher  said  that  two  of  the  pupils  in  his  school,  a  French- 
Canadian  named  Senecal  and  a  M^tis  named  Ch^nier,  had 
completed  their  Latin  grammar;  and  he  adds  the  wish,  "  Dieu 
veuille  qu'ils  fassent  quelque  chose  de  bon!"  In  1827  the 
school  began  to  take  boarders,  showing  that  boys  from  other 
places  were  coming  to  St.  Boniface  to  attend  school. 

In  1829  one  of  Bishop  Provencher' s  great  hopes  was 
realized,  for  a  girls'  school  was  opened  in  St.  Boniface.  Mile. 
Angelique  Nolin,  a  young  lady  of  Pembina  who  had  been 
educated  in  Quebec,  was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  She  and  her 
sister  seem  to  have  taught  in  it  until  the  first  of  the  Grey 
Nuns  arrived  in  1844.  We  hear  much  in  these  days  about 
industrial  training  in  our  schools,  and  so  we  may  note  that 
weaving  was  one  of  the  subjects  taught  to  the  girls  in  the 
little  school  in  St.  Boniface  eighty-two  years  ago. 

In  August,  1845,  a  small  party  of  Oblate  Fathers  reached 
St.  Boniface.  One  of  them  was  so  young  that  the  bishop 
exclaimed,  "  I  asked  for  a  missionary  and  they  have  sent 
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me  a  mere  boy."  But  in  five  years  he  appointed  the  "  mere 
boy  "  as  his  coadjutor;  and  his  coadjutor  succeeded  him  in 
the  diocese  when  he  passed  away  in  1853.  The  youth  was 
Alexandre  Antoine  Tach^,  afterwards  archbishop,  and  he  was 
to  prove  himself  as  able  as  the  older  man  as  an  organizer 
and  administrator.  Under  his  supervision  the  small  school, 
founded  by  the  first  Roman  CathoUc  missionary  sent  to  the 
Red  River,  grew  into  St.  Boniface  College.  It  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1871,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba in  1877.  The  corner-stone  of  a  new  college  was  laid  on 
May  2nd,  1880,  and  the  building  has  been  enlarged  several 
times  since.  The  work  of  teaching  in  the  college,  after  having 
been  carried  on  successively  by  the  Oblate  Fathers,  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Secular  Clergy,  was  committed 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1885. 

Lord  Selkirk's  colonists  in  the  Red  River  Settlement  had 
often  asked  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  carry  out  his  lord- 
ship's promise  that  a  clergyman  of  their  own  faith  would 
be  sent  out  to  them.  At  last  the  company  sent  out  the  Rev. 
John  West  in  1820.  He  travelled  by  the  northern  or  Hudson 
Bay  route  and  reached  the  settlement  on  October  14th. 
Like  Father  Provencher,  he  was  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  schools.  In  his  journal  he  says,  "  Soon  after  my 
arrival  I  got  a  log  house  repaired  about  three  miles  below 
the  fort  [Fort  Douglas],  among  the  Scotch  population,  where 
the  schoolmaster  took  up  his  abode  and  began  teaching  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  children."  Again,  on  January  1st,  1821, 
he  writes,  "  I  went  to  the  school  this  morning,  a  distance  of 
about  six  miles  from  my  residen  -,  to  examine  the  children, 
and  was  much  pleased  at  the  pr  ress  they  had  already  made 
in  reading."  It  is  probable  tb  ,t  this  was  the  first  school  for 
EngHsh-speaking  children  or«;inized  in  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment. 

When  Mr.  West  went  back  to  England  in  1823,  his 
mission  buildings  included  a  church,  a  school,  and  two  small 
houses  for  pupils.  His  successor  in  the  mission  was  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  Jones,  who  remained  two  years  and  was  followed  by 
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the  Rev.  W.  Cochrane.  The  latter  described  himself  as  "min- 
ister, clerk,  schoolmaster,  arbitrator,  and  agricultural  director." 
The  school  progressed  under  the  direction  of  these  men  and 
others,  and  about  1833  it  was  formed  into  the  Red  River 
Academy.  For  many  years  it  did  excellent  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Macallum,  who  seems  to  have  been 
in  charge  of  it  when  Bishop  Anderson  arrived  in  1849.  After 
several  years  the  cost  of  the  school  proved  too  great  for  the 
limited  funds  at  the  bishop's  disposal,  and  it  was  closed. 
Its  lineal  successor  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  school, 
organized  in  the  next  parish  and  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Bishop  Machray,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Anderson, 
reached  the  Red  River  country  in  1865.  From  the  day  of 
his  arrival  the  importance  of  education  was  always  in  his 
mind,  and  in  his  first  conference  with  the  clergymen  and  lay 
delegates  who  represented  the  churches  of  his  diocese,  he 
urged  that  primary  schools  should  be  maintained  in  all  the 
parishes  and  that  the  academy  at  St.  John's  should  be  revived. 

Bishop  Machray  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  foresight, 
and  began  at  once  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  academy  at 
St.  John's  was  reopened,  Mr.  Pritchard's  school  was  amal- 
gamated with  it,  and  the  new  institution  of  learning  was 
opened  as  St.  John's  College,  November  1st,  1866.  The 
staff  consisted  of  the  Bishop,  Archdeacon  M'Lean,  and  Mr. 
Pritchard;  and  twenty-one  students  were  enrolled.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1871,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  provincial 
university  in  1877.  The  old  coUege  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
enlarged  in  1874,  housed  the  students  until  1883,  when  the 
present  coUege  was  erected. 

The  Scotch  settlers  in  the  Red  River  country  never  ceased 
to  urge  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  send  them  a  minister 
of  their  own  faith.  Finally,  Mr.  West  was  sent,  as  has  been 
said,  but  he  was  not  a  Presbyterian.  Possibly  the  directors 
of  the  company  thought  that  a  creed  which  suited  them 
in  London  ought  to  do  very  well  for  a  few  settlers  on 
the  frontier  of  a  remote  colony.  Perhaps  they  did  not  consider 
it  wise  to  give  too  much  encouragement  to  people  who  aimed 
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to  live  by  agriculture  in  a  country  destined  by  the  Stuarts — 
and  probably  by  Providence — as  a  preserve  for  a  great  fur 
company.  And  so  for  a  whole  generation  these  Presbyterian 
settlers  reiterated  their  request  in  vain.  Finally,  they  appealed 
to  their  co-religionists  in  Canada,  and  the  Rev.  John  Black 
was  sent  as  their  minister. 

Dr.  Black  arrived  on  September  19th,  1851.  He  settled 
among  his  people  in  the  Kildonan  district  and  built  a  church 
there.  A  school  soon  followed,  and  the  minister  found  time 
to  assist  the  teacher  with  some  of  the  classes.  For  twenty 
years  this  school  did  good  service  for  the  community;  and 
when  the  Presbyterian  people  organized  Manitoba  College 
in  1871,  it  was  housed  in  the  school  at  Kildonan.  The  college 
staff  then  consisted  of  Professors  Bryce  and  Hart,  who  served 
it  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  a  short  time  the  college  was 
transferred  to  the  growing  village  of  Fort  Garry,  where  it 
occupied  a  building  on  the  east  side  of  Main  St.  Later  it 
occupied  a  building  on  the  present  site  of  the  Bell  Hotel. 
The  comer-stone  of  the  present  college  was  laid  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  in  1881. 

The  first  Manitoba  legislature  met  in  1871,  and  one  of 
its  eariiest  enactments  was  the  "  PubUc  Schools  Act."  The 
first  public  school  organized  under  the  new  law  was  opened 
in  Winnipeg  in  the  same  year.  But  the  Act  did  little  for 
secondary  education,  and  so  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions felt  it  their  duty  to  continue  their  schools.  The  Method- 
ist people  decided  to  join  the  others  in  this  work,  and  early 
in  1873,  their  missionary,  the  Rev.  George  Young,  opened  a 
small  school  in  Fort  Garry  and  placed  Mrs.  D.  L.  Clink  in 
charge  of  it.  Later  in  the  year  he  came  back  from  Ontario 
with  money  and  equipment  for  a  larger  school.  A  building 
was  erected  on  the  lots  now  occupied  by  Grace  Church,  and 
in  it  the  Wesleyan  Institute  was  formally  opened  on  November 
3rd,  1873,  with  the  Rev.  A.  Bowerman  as  principal  and  about 
forty-seven  students  in  attendance. 

In  1877  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  incorporate  Wesley 
College.    The  Wesleyan  Institute  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
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the  standing  required  for  affiliation  with  the  university,  and 
instead  of  being  transformed  into  Wesley  College,  it  was 
discontinued.  For  a  decade  the  Methodist  body  carried  on 
no  educational  work  in  Manitoba;  but  in  1886  the  charter 
of  Wesley  College  was  amended,  and  the  college  was  organized 
and  aflfihated  with  the  university.  For  some  time  it  had  no 
fixed  abiding  place,  but  in  1891  its  present  home  was  erected. 

The  Act  of  1871,  which  gave  Manitoba  a  system  of  public 
schools,  was  a  long  step  in  educational  progress;  but  those 
most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  province  looked  forward 
to  still  greater  things.  The  Act  had  made  little  provision 
for  secondary  education,  none  for  university  training.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  denominational  colleges  was  to  prepare  men 
for  the  ministry,  though  this  does  not  mean  that  their  work 
was  underrated.  To  show  that  it  was  appreciated,  an  extract 
may  be  given  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Alexander  Morris, 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  to  Lord  Dufferin, 
the  governor-general,  and  dated  Fort  Garry,  February  26th, 
1874.  '*  When  I  came  here  I  was  surprised  that  in  a  region 
so  long  secluded  from  the  outer  world  such  laudable  efforts 
should  have  been  made  for  the  advancement  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Of  course  in  a  society  at  once  so  old  and  till  recently 
so  shut  up  in  itself  and  affected  by  the  peculiar  combinations 
arising  from  the  commingling  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
French  with  the  Indian  tribes,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  educational  institutions  should  be  so  largely  equipped  or 
so  far  advanced  as  in  the  older  provinces  of  the  Dominion; 
and  yet  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  sound  education 
is  being  afforded  in  Manitoba,  and  that  of  a  character  that 
would  be  creditable  even  in  the  older  provinces.  I  speak 
from  observation  and  experience,  having  two  boys  attending 
St.  John's  College,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  their  progress. 

"  With  regard  to  the  institutions  here,  your  Lordship 
will  observe  that  the  English  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Church  are  aU  engaged  in  the  work  of  higher  education,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institutions  maintained  by 
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these  bodies  are  useful  not  only  in  Manitoba,  but  afford  the 
means  of  educating  the  children  of  the  scattered  residents  in 
the  different  Northwest  Territories,  who  send  their  children 
here  from  great  distances." 

Throughout  his  life  Sir  Alexander  had  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  education.  He  had  opposed  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools  in  Ontario;  he  had  served  as  one  of  the  governors  of 
his  alma  mater,  McGill  University;  and  for  a  time  he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  trustees  of  Queen's  University.  He  became 
lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba  in  1872,  and  from  the  time  he 
first  reached  Fort  Garry,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  the  province. 

Lieutenant-governor  Morris  had  probably  discussed  the 
matter  of  a  provincial  university  in  an  informal  way  with 
several  of  Manitoba's  leaders  in  education,  and  they  had 
doubtless  discussed  it  in  the  same  way  among  themselves. 
But  they  were  afraid  that  the  province  was  scarcely  ready  for 
Buch  an  institution.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  of  two 
kinds — financial  and  sectarian,  and  they  seemed  so  insuperable 
at  that  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  province  that  the 
educational  leaders  seem  never  to  have  met  for  the  formal 
discussion  of  a  scheme  for  a  provincial  university.  For  two 
years  the  governor  appears  to  have  urged  his  ministers  to 
bring  a  university  bill  into  the  legislature;  but  they,  too, 
thought  the  scheme  premature,  and  hesitated. 

In  the  meantime,  two  ardent  and  far-seeing  friends  of 
the  Canadian  West  had  been  giving  much  study  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  each  had  found  what  he  considered  a  feasible  plan. 
They  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  the  United  States  consul,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  superintendent  of  missions  for  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  They  gave  their  matured  views  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  connexion  with  exercises  of  Manitoba  College, 
February  4th,  1876;  and  many  of  their  ideas,  especially  those 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  are  found  in  the  constitution  under  which 
the  University  of  Manitoba  is  now  working. 

The  governor  was  glad  to  find  such  an  able  ally  in  Dr. 
Robertson.    Here  was  a  definite  plan  for  a  university  such  as 
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the  province  might  reasonably  hope  to  establish;  a  bill  was 
drafted  to  embody  it,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
governor  himself  did  the  work;  and  the  government  consented 
to  introduce  the  bill.  The  lieutenant-governor  wrote  to  Lord 
Dufferin,  January  28th,  1877:  "Our  legislature  opens  on  the 
30th,  and  among  our  proposals  is  a  university  on  the  model 
of  London.  I  hope  to  embrace  in  it  all  the  colleges — Pro- 
testant and  Catholic." 

The  third  session  of  the  second  Manitoba  legislature  was 
opened  on  January  30th,  1877.  The  speech  of  the  Ueutenant- 
govemor  contained  this  paragraph:  "In  view  of  the  neces- 
sity of  affording  the  youth  of  the  province  the  advantages  of 
higher  education,  a  bill  will  be  submitted  to  you  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  university  for  Manitoba,  and  for  the 
aflfiliation  therewith  of  such  of  the  existing  incorporated 
colleges  as  may  take  advantage  of  the  university.  Provision 
will  also  be  made  in  the  bill  for  the  eventual  establishment 
of  a  provincial  normal  school  for  teachers.  I  regard  this 
measure  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  country  towards  the  possession  of 
so  many  of  the  advantages  which  the  older  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  already  enjoy." 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  governor  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  the  university  bill  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  its  easy  passage  through  the  legislature.  When  it 
came  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  there  was  little 
discussion,  and  few  amendments  were  made.  The  words, 
"  on  the  model  of  the  University  of  London,"  were  dropped 
from  the  preamble;  section  5  became  section  10,  and  in  it 
the  words,  "  at  present,"  were  inserted,  so  that  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  professorships  was  not  permitted  "  at  present;"  and 
section  26  was  amended  so  that  a  mere  paper  college  without 
buildings,  teachers,  and  equipment  could  not  be  affiliated 
with  the  university.  With  these  few  changes  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House  and  passed  its  third  reading  February 
20th,  1877. 
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Strange  to  say,  through  some  oversight,  the  words,  "  on 
the  model  of  the  University  of  London,"  were  retained  in  the 
copy  of  the  statutes  as  printed  in  EngUsh,  and  they  also 
appear  in  the  translation  printed  in  French.  The  words, 
**  at  present,"  which  appear  correctly  in  the  EngUsh  copy, 
are  not  found  at  all  in  the  French  translation.  These  discre- 
pancies led  to  much  discussion  later  in  the  history  of  the 
university. 

The  Act  skilfully  avoided  the  rocks  on  which  it  might 
have  been  wrecked.  The  colleges  retained  almost  absolute 
power  in  the  matter  of  courses  and  degrees  in  theology;  they 
could  select  their  own  text-books  in  mental  and  moral  science ; 
there  were  no  religious  tests  in  the  university;  and  in  exam- 
inations students  could  use  either  English  or  French.  The 
financial  burden,  which  some  feared,  was  avoided,  inasmuch 
as  a  clause  in  the  Act  limited  the  government's  grant  for 
university  purposes  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum.     Of  course  this  clause  was  soon  repealed. 

Writing  to  Sir  William  Dawson  on  May  24th,  1877, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Morris  said:  "  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  statutes  of  Manitoba,  as  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  Act  creating  a  provincial  university.  The  registration  of 
graduates  has  been  held  and  about  50  have  registered.  The 
Presbyterian,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  authorities  have  entered  cordially  into  the 
movement.  The  Wesleyans  have  obtained  a  charter,  but 
have  not  yet  the  institution  in  operation.  You  will  observe 
in  sections  31  and  32  how  we  have  attempted  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  theological  degrees,  which  I  see  is  troubling  you." 

St.  Boniface,  St.  John's,  and  Manitoba  Colleges  aflSiiated 
with  the  new  university  at  once;  but  Wesley  College,  which 
had  just  been  incorporated,  did  not  do  so  until  a  decade  later. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  university  council  was  held  October 
4th,  1877,  when  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  was  chosen  as 
chancellor,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Royal,  as  vice-chancellor.  Major 
Jarvis  as  registrar,  and  Mr.  D.  MacArthur  as  bursar. 
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A  few  days  later  the  first  students  of  the  university  were 
registered.  Mr.  Robert  Machray,  in  his  "  Life  of  Archbishop 
Machray,"  tells  the  story  in  these  words:  "  Shortly  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  university  council,  the  Bishop  sent  for 
the  writer  (then  a  theological  student  of  St.  John's)  and  told 
him  to  go  with  the  other  theological  students,  three  in  number, 
and  the  two  head  boys  of  the  college  school  to  the  residence 
of  Major  Jarvis,  the  registrar,  to  be  matriculated.  The  small 
band  of  six,  nothing  loth,  but  hardly  realizing  the  dignity  of 
their  position  as  the  first  undergraduates  of  a  university  destined 
some  day  to  be  great,  walked  from  St.  John's  across  the  snow 
to  Point  Douglas,  Winnipeg,  where  the  major  lived.  Finding 
him  at  home,  the  writer,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  told  the 
major  the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  they  had  come, 
whereupon  he  smiled  and  looked  a  little  blank,  observing 
that  there  was  no  university  register  yet  in  existence.  How- 
ever, he  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  produced  a  half-sheet  of 
ordinary  writing-paper,  and  bade  them  inscribe  their  names 
upon  it.  Thus  and  thus  were  the  beginnings  of  the  University 
oi  Manitoba." 

F.    H.    SCHOFIELD 


SIR  GALAHAD 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel. 

The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel; 

They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  Hsts, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands. 

Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favours  fall; 

For  them  I  battle  till  the  end. 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall: 

But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above. 

My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine; 

I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill ; 

So  keep  I  fair  through  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims. 

Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows; 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns: 

Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hear  a  voice  but  none  are  there; 
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Egredior  pugnis  ego  multo  sanguine  uictor, 

Dextra  ferit  clipeos  haec  galeasque  uirum; 

Et  pudor  et  pietas  et  mens  sibi  conscia  recti, 

Miles  ut  a  nullo  terrear  hoste  facit; 

Bucina  dat  signum  pugnae,  ferit  aethei  t.  clangor, 

lamque  duces  ferro  rem  gladiisque  gerunt; 

Frangitur  oppositis  umbonibus  hasta  resultans, 

Durus  in  attonito  uix  eques  haeret  equo ; 

Uix  eques  haeret  equo,  sed  cum  tuba  rauca  diremit 

Proelia,  turbatos  restituitque  uiros, 

Femineis  manibus  flores  et  odorifer  imber 

Spargitur  ac  multa  fragrat  harena  rosa. 

Quam  dulces  oculos  in  lumina  flectit  amati 

Militis,  arridet  si  qua  puella  proco; 

Has  quisquam  nobis  haec  arma  ferentibus  audet 

Cogere  seruitium  uinclaque  dura  pati? 

Mens  tamen  hinc  alio  spectans  desiderat  aedem. 

Qua  licet  inflexo  procubuisse  genu ; 

Nullam  adeo  nympham  sensi  labra  iungere  labris. 

Nee  digitos  digitis  implicuisse  meis; 

Nam  mihi  mains  id  est  quo  mens  agitante  calescit, 

Uisa  movent  animum  candidiora  meum, 

Cemere  quae  dabitur,  dum  munera  sanctus  obibo, 

Cultor  et  intactae  uirginitatis  ero. 

Nubibus  obductis  quoties  cadit  aurea  luna, 
Ante  meos  oculos  lux  necopina  natat; 
Silua  micat,  uoces  concentibus  aethera  mulcent; 
Quod  canitur,  superum  carmen  id  esse  reor; 
Praeter  inaccessi  feror  hinc  eques  ostia  fani; 
Uox  uenit  ex  adytis,  nee  tamen  ullus  inest; 
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The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair: 

Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar  cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 

The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain  meres 
I  find  a  magic  bark ; 
I  leap  on  board;  no  helmsman  steers; 
I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light! 
Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail; 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 
On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah  blessed  vision,  blood  of  God! 
My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides 
And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Through  dreaming  towns  I  go, 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  mom, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow; 

The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

And  ringing  springs  from  brand  and  mail, 

But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 

I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 

But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 
Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 
That  often  meet  me  here; 
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Ingredior;  foribus  uacat  aedes  intus  apertis, 
Plurimus  incerto  cereus  igne  micat; 
Mira  loci  facies;  niuea  stat  sindone  tecta 
Ara  ferens  calicem  non  sine  pane  suum; 
Tinnitusque  docent  aeris,  docet  ignis  acerrae 
Et  sonus  hymnorum  numen  inesse  loco. 

Saepe  per  incultos  montes  et  stagna  uaganti 
Propter  aquae  ripas  est  mihi  uisa  ratis; 
Insilio;  non  artis  eget,  non  ilia  magistri; 
Omnia  nigrescunt,  sed  tamen  usque  nato; 
Fit  sonus,  offulget  mirabile  lumen  ocellis; 
Mystica  tres  superos  hue  sacra  ferre  reor; 
Aspice  sopitis  uolitent  ut  ab  aethere  pennis, 
Defluat  ad  plexos  ut  stola  longa  pedes; 
Sanguinis  a  caelestis  inenarrabile  uisum, 
lam  data  non  animam  claustra  tenere  queunt, 
Dum  natat  ex  oculis  ea  gloria  dumque  per  atras 
Astra  petens  astri  labitur  instar  aquas. 

Desertos  quoties  agros  et  rura  relinquens 

Per  uicos  equito  quos  habet  alta  quies, 

Luciferum  gallus  uigil  excitat  ore  morantem, 

Dura  silex  alta  sub  niue  muta  silet; 

Ictibus  assiduis  tectum  ferit  horrida  grando, 

Et  salit  ex  armis  et  salit  ense  meo; 

Sed  tamen  interdum  dirimens  lux  clara  tenebras 

Splendet  et  ut  grando  splendeat  ipsa  facit; 

Tum  planis  abeo  campis  et  in  ardua  pergo, 

Non  nemorum  ramis  non  ego  fronde  tegor; 

Hie  quoque  per  montes  ac  tesqua  furentibus  austris 

Sunt  superi;  superis  est  locus  ille  frequens. 

Cui  mens  casta  manet,  cui  spes  in  pectore  feruet, 
Ille  nee  ignauus  nee  male  fortis  erit; 
Scilicet  is  uotis  est  finis,  ut  aetheris  auras, 
Quis  fruor  in  somnis,  et  uigil  ore  bibam; 
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I  muse  on  joys  that  will  not  cease, 
Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 
Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams : 
And  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand. 
This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 
Are  touched,  are  turned  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 
And  from  the  mountain  walls 
A  rolling  organ  harmony 
Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 
Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear; 
O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God, 
Ride  on;  the  prize  is  near! 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 
By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All  armed  I  ride,  whate'er  betide, 
Until  I  find  the  Holy  Grail. 
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lam  uideor  felix  sedes  spectare  beatas, 
Quasque  plagas  olim  uiuidus  ignis  alet, 
Liliaque  aetemam  pacem  spirantia,  quorum 
Saepe  quiescentem  nunc  quoque  fallit  odor; 
Nuntius  at  caeli  quoties  uenit  ales  ab  alta 
Arce,  leui  tangens  anna  uirumque  manu, 
Hoc  onus,  haec  moles,  oculique  et  corpus  et  ossa 
Aetheris  igniferi  pondus  et  instar  habent. 

A  media  caelum  regione  dehiscere  coepit, 
Altaque  murali  quae  iuga  mole  tument 
Undique  diuinis  resonant  concentibus;  echo 
Ualle  repercussos  fertque  refertque  modos; 
Arbor  quaeque  tremit,  siluaeque  cacumina  nutant; 
Lene  micant  alae,  uox  et  in  aure  sonat; 
'Macte  pia  uirtute,  puer;  sic  itur  ad  astra; 
Perstandum  est,  superat  qui  modo  perstat,'  ait: 
Non  domus  insomnem  non  aula  moratur  euntem; 
Praeter  agros  pontes  flumina  saepta  uehor; 
Quicquid  erit,  uehar  arma  ferens  Mauortia,  donee, 
Sancte  calix  superum,  tu  mihi  uisus  ens. 

S.  B.  Slack 


THE  PLACE  NAMES  OF  QUEBEC 

pLACE  NAMES  are  always  fascinating.  How  splendidly 
*  appealing  they  are  when,  even  in  their  simplest  forms, 
they  rouse  the  historic  imagination  by  their  union  with 
romantic  characters,  as  in  that  finest  of  all  the  titles  borne  by 
the  Heir  to  the  Throne — the  Lord  of  the  Isles!  And  how 
they  take  the  ear  with  other  English  names  when,  even  in 
crude  Australia,  two  of  them  happen  to  meet  in  such  a  title 
as  the  Bishop  of  Grafton  and  Armadale! 

But  the  best  of  our  Indian  place  names  have  little  to  fear 
in  comparison,  especially  in  their  appeal  to  the  ear.  If  you 
will  forget  the  detestably  flat,  harsh,  and  nasal  way  in  which 
80  many  Canadians  and  Americans  make  mispronunciations 
like  "  Trontur  "  and  "  Niaggrur,"  you  will  find  few  pleasanter 
names  than  Toronto  and  Niagara,  pronounced  more  like  Italian, 
with  perhaps  an  Arab  touch  where  final  or  penultimate  "  a  '^ 
is  often  sounded  "  aw."  FranQois  Premier  was  delighted  with 
the  new  tongue  when  Jacques  Cartier  presented  at  court  the 
first  Indian  Chief  ever  seen  in  Europe. 

"  Quel  est  votre  nom,  men  ami?" 

"  Donnacona." 

"  Et  vous  etes?" 

"  Agouhanna!" 

(d  Jacques  Cartier)    "  Cela  veut  dire?" 

"  Roi,  chef,  prince,  conmiandant." 

"  Tenez-vous  en  au  premier  mot,  capitaine;  c'est  le  meil- 
leur.  On  dirait  de  I'ltalien: — Canada,  Stadacona, 
Hochelaga — c'est  d^licieux!  " 

The  gallant  king  would  have  been  quite  as  pleased  by 
many  more,  like  Katahdin,  Kataraqui,  Desoronto,  and 
Kaministiquia. 

Indian  names  still  abound  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
Quebec,  of  course,  is  one  of  them  itself,  and  means  the  "  Nar- 
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rows  "  of  the  "  River  of  Canada."  Perhaps  the  name  of  the 
Dominion  capital  might  also  be  claimed,  as  the  Ottawas 
hunted  on  both  banks  of  their  own  stream.  They  were  great 
traders  between  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  west  countries — 
— middlemen,  in  fact;  and  the  word  adaweh,  to  buy  and  sell, 
is  still  quite  appropriate,  in  all  its  baser  meanings,  to  the 
middlemen  who  buy  and  sell  their  country  at  Ottawa  to-day, 
whichever  party  is  in.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  refer  to 
any  of  our  honest  members  or  true  statesmen,  except  to  wish 
we  had  more  of  them.  Gaspe  is  the  Indian  equivalent  of  the 
Land's  End.  And,  generally  speaking,  most  territorial  place- 
names  are  descriptive  of  the  geographical  situation  of  their 
countries  in  relation  to  that  of  the  nearest  big  tribe. 

But  animals  count  for  much  more  than  mere  geography. 
Anticosti  is  the  hunting  ground  of  the  bear.  Bersimis  is  the 
place  for  eels,  and  Cacoona  for  porcupines  (though  it  may 
not  be,  as  a  learned  correspondent  says,  Cac  means  big  and 
oona  not  porcupines  at  all.)  Kachikaki  is  the  place  for  skunks. 
The  unfortunate  skunk  is  a  much  maligned  animal.  Treat 
him  well,  and  he  is  as  friendly  as  the  confiding  chicadee. 
But  of  course  the  common  human  view  is  the  same  old  pro- 
verbial one — "  this  animal  is  very  wicked:  when  you  attack 
him  he  defends  himself."  I  fully  admit  that  when  he  does 
defend  himself  he  gives  a  fine  illustration  of  the  military 
term,  offensive-defensive;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  also  gives  point 
to  his  own  name  when  justly  applied  to  a  certain  type  of  man. 
Maskinonge  is  the  place  for  pike,  Matane  for  beaver  ponds, 
Mingan  for  wolves,  Nabesipi  for  male  seabirds  during  the 
separation  season,  Nachikopi  for  the  Canada  goose,  Namewaja 
for  sturgeon,  Natashkwan  for  seals  to  come  ashore,  Oka  for  dor^, 
Wapusanan  for  hares,  and  Wapitagun  for  cormorants. 

Myths  and  the  medicine  man  appear  in  the  Manitousin 
Falls,  where  the  big  medicine  man  of  the  Micmacs  leaped  to 
his  death  with  the  chief  of  the  Montagnais  in  his  arms.  Matchi- 
manitou  and  Wetetnagami  are  both  evil  spirits.  The  hills 
beside  Lake  Opasatika  are  where  the  Devil  swings.  And 
Lake  Windigo  commemorates  an  ogre  who  was  particularly 
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fond  of  human  flesh.  But  there's  more  than  mythology 
about  good  cannibals. 

Scenery  claims  many  appropriate  names.  Caughnawdga 
is  the  dwelling  by  the  rapids.  Nomining  is  where  the  Indians 
made  red  paint  out  of  iron  ochre  when  they  went  on  the  war- 
path. Otuireau  is  far-away  lake,  Ouitchuan  the  clear- water 
river,  Peribonka  the  river  that  crosses  the  sand,  Temiscouata 
the  headwater  lake,  Wanoureia  the  crooked  waters,  Yamasheesh 
a  muddy  stream,  and  Yamaska  the  place  where  the  grass 
grows  along  the  bottom.  Wikwashoba  suggests  canoeing,  as  it 
means  the  birch-bark  lake.  But  when  we  finally  reach  the 
height-of-land  lake,  after  many  long  portages,  we're  too 
much  out  of  breath  to  pronounce  its  own  crack-jaw  place- 
name — Wikwapatoshakamikak. 

Indian  history  has  left  but  little  behind  it  here.  Maza- 
naskawegan  probably  commemorates  some  prehistoric  chron- 
icler who  made  ideographs  on  the  tree  trunks.  Acadie  means 
simply  the  place  where  we  dwell — ironic  enough,  in  regard  to 
the  misadventurous  Acadians.  The  Kabana  was  a  famous 
landing-place  up  the  Nottaway.  And  Kookoo-atchee  is  where 
the  Iroquois  imitated  owls  so  well  that  they  lured  the  Attika- 
megs  into  a  fatal  ambush.  Isle  Massacre  conmiemorates 
another  successful  slaughter  by  the  Iroquois,  who  killed 
all  but  five  of  the  Micmacs  camping  here.  And  another 
French  translation  commemorates  in  the  one  word  Vin  the 
place  where  the  whites  used  to  debauch  the  red  man  with  the 
destroying  fire-water.  Both  French  and  British  have  ousted 
the  original  Indian  names  in  several  other  cases  in  favour  of 
translations.  The  Chaudiere  Falls  are  an  instance,  being  a 
free  rendering  of  the  Indian  Asiicoo.  This  is  not  so  bad.  But 
Expanse  Lake  is  a  miserable  oJBBcial  substitute  for  the  eupho- 
nious Winnowaia. 

Of  course,  many  Indian  names  are  very  doubtful  in  the 
matter  of  meaning.  What  language  is  not  full  of  doubtful 
etymologies  and  place-names?  And,  equally  of  course,  the 
most  famous  names  supply  the  largest  proportion  of  doubtful 
cases,  probably  because  they  have  long  histories,  nicely  per- 
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vertible  to  suit  diverse  interpretations,  "from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day."  Hochelaga  is  said  to  mean  either 
a  wintering  place,  or  a  place  where  they  make  axes,  or  perhaps 
a  beaver  dam.  It  is  quite  likely  to  have  been  all  three;  and 
they  still  have  axes  to  grind  there.  The  famous  salmon  river 
Restigouche  may  mean  the  five-forked  river,  or  the  big,  or  the 
broad,  or  the  branching  river,  or  the  river  of  the  long  war,  or 
something  else.  The  Saguenay  is  called  the  river  of  Death 
(with  a  capital  D)  in  guide-books  written  for  impressionable 
tourists,  a  fact  which,  in  itself,  would  predispose  one  to  look 
for  other  meanings.  And  there  are  no  lack  of  them:  the 
water  that  flows  out  (a  way  water  sometimes  has  in  certain 
rivers),  a  flood,  or  ice  with  holes  in  it.  For  additional  mean- 
ings I  would  refer  the  inquiring  reader  to  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Tadoussac  is  equally  accommodating.  It  may  mean  the 
lobster  place,  or  a  freshwater  turtle,  or  the  place  where  the  ice 
is  broken,  or  a  rocky  place,  or  the  place  where  there  are  rocks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  have  no  personal  preference, 
except  possibly  for  lobsters  instead  of  rocks. 

After  the  Indian  the  Basque.  Isle-aux-Basqices  and 
Echafaud-avX'Basques  explain  themselves;  and  the  latter 
shows  that  fishing  stages  were  put  up  by  the  Basques  only 
a  hundred  miles  below  Quebec  long  before  French  settlement 
began.  But  Pabos  is  a  little  more  recondite.  I  have  always 
found  that  every  informant  says  it  is  a  well-known  Basque 
word;  and  then  changes  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  you'll 
think  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  if  he  only  cared  to  tell  it. 

French  place-names  outnumber  all  the  rest  put  together. 
The  Indians  had  named  nearly  every  peculiar  feature  of  the 
scenery.  But  the  French  renamed  or  translated  a  good  many. 
The  Grand  Capucin  river  has  a  rock  like  one  of  the  monks 
after  whom  it  is  called;  and  the  Grand' Mere  is  a  perfect  old 
woman  in  stone.  Cap  Rosier  used  to  be  famous  for  wild 
roses  and  Pointe-aux-TremhIes  for  its  aspens.  BeaiLSejour, 
Beauport  and  St.  Jean  Port  Joli  show  how  desirable  their 
situations  were — rather  desirable  than  scenically  beautiful  in 
themselves.      The  Perce  Rock  got  its  name  from  the  natural 
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arch  through  it,  and  Cap  Pleureur  from  the  many  little  streams 
that  weep  themselves  away  on  the  face  of  its  cliffs.  Cap 
Malin  and  Cap  Tourmente  are  noted  for  their  wicked  waters. 
Lacolle  was  a  good  name  for  a  river  where  your  boat  was  sure 
to  stick  fast.  And  Ha!  Ha!  was  equally  apt  for  a  bay  that 
looked  like  the  old  French  ha!  ha!  fosse  formed  by  sunk  fences 
on  each  side.  It  is  also  said  to  be  from  the  exclamation  of 
French  sailors  searching  for  the  North-West  Passage,  who 
said  "Ha!  Ha!"  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  blind  lead. 
And  there  is  a  still  more  ingenuous  explanation  of  how  the 
Temiscouatan  village  of  St-Louis  de  Ha!  Ha!  came  to  be  called 
so.  Some  voyageurs  portaged  the  whole  forty  miles  in  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  then  said  "  Ha!  Ha!"  when  they  got 
there!  I  presume  that  the  other  names  they  called  the  places 
by  the  way  have  never  yet  been  found  available  for  print. 

The  Indians  surpass  the  French  in  animal  place-names; 
and  I  imagine  that  most  of  the  French  ones  are  only  trans- 
lations. I  should  like  to  think  that  Pointe-aux-Alouettes  was 
really  called  so  by  Champlain,  who  seems  to  be  responsible 
for  Cap-a-V Aigle.  Les  Bergeronnes  are  called  after  the  bcr- 
geronettes  or  wagtails  of  old  France,  the  Outardes  river  after 
the  Canada  goose,  Les  Perroquets  islands  after  the  puflin,  Isle- 
aux-Grues  after  the  herons  that  are  mistakenly  called  cranes, 
Mille  V aches  after  the  sea  cows,  or  walruses,  once  plentiful 
there,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Quebec,  Cap-d- 
VOrignal  from  the  hunted  moose  that  is  said  to  have  jumped 
off  the  summit  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  La  Baleine  from 
a  stranded  whale,  and  Bellecha^se  from  the  abundance  of  game 
all  round. 

The  Indians  have  also  forestalled  the  whites  in  mythology. 
But  the  French  got  up  a  pretty  good  myth  of  their  own  about 
the  town  of  Brest  on  the  Quebec  Labrador,  which  never  seems 
to  have  existed  at  all  except  in  seamen's  yarns  at  the  time 
and  antiquarian  controversies  ever  since.  The  Devil  has  a 
garden  dedicated  to  him  because  wild  onions  grow  there,  and 
Cap  Diable  has  reefs  appropriate  to  his  domain.  Gamache 
bay  and  river,  down  in  Anticosti,  are  called  after  a  famous 
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smuggler  who  was  on  such  good  terms  with  his  Satanic  Majesty 
that  he  could  get  "  un  plein  bonnet  de  bon  vent  "  whenever 
he  wanted  it.  But,  taken  all  round,  I  am  afraid  the  Devil 
has  not  been  commemorated  quite  so  often  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  by  the  most  faithful  of  his  Canadian  subjects. 

In  history,  however,  the  French  place-names  are  pre- 
eminent. The  discoverers,  explorers,  and  founders  are  well 
remembered:  Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain,  Nicolet,  Roberval, 
Laviolette,  Pontgrave  and  Joliette;  while  La  Salle  is  not  only 
commemorated  by  his  own  name  but  by  that  of  Lachine, 
which  was  the  nickname  given  to  his  seigniory  by  the  wags 
of  the  day,  who  had  wit  enough  to  think  that  the  way  to 
China  did  not  lie  along  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  but  not 
character  and  imagination  enough  to  appreciate  the  splendid 
pioneering  work  La  Salle  was  really  doing.  The  church  is 
remembered  by  the  names  of  martyrs  like  Brehoeuf,  super- 
naturalists  like  Pere  La  Brosse,  bishops  like  Laval  and  Pont- 
hriand,  and  even  such  modern  champions  as  the  Zouaves  who 
fought  for  the  temporal  power  in  1870.  The  army  has  Fron- 
tenac,  Montcalm,  Levis,  Bov^ainville,  Repentigny,  D^Alquier, 
and  many  more  among  its  heroes;  Carignan,  La  Sarre  and 
Royal-Rousillon  among  its  regiments ;  and  Du  Guesclin,  Jeanne 
d^Arc,  Ivry,  and  Fontenoy  to  remind  it  of  its  Old- World  glories. 
Cap  Victoire  commemorates  the  French  and  Algonquin  victory 
over  the  Iroquois.  Vercheres  reminds  French-Canadians  of 
the  girl-heroine  who  kept  marauding  Indians  so  gallantly  at 
bay.  Iberville  answers  for  the  navy;  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  Vauquelin  is  being  remembered  too.  I  think  St-Denis, 
hke  St-Telesphore-de-Montjoye,  ought  to  be  claimed  by  the 
army  rather  than  the  church.  How  many  thundering  squad- 
rons of  mail-clad  knights-at-arms  have  charged  to  the  war-cry 
of  "  Montjoye  et  St-Denis!  " 

There  are  some  other  names  suggested  by  local  events 
that  hardly  deserve  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  history, 
except  in  the  case  of  Les  Eboulements,  which  commemorates 
the  fall  of  the  whole  face  of  a  mountain  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
during  an  earthquake.    A  sword-hilt  was  picked  up  at  Manche- 
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d'Epee.  There  was  a  battery  at  PoirUe-d-la-garde.  A  man- 
of-war  was  wrecked  at  Poinie-d-la-F regale.  The  early  settlers 
suffered  many  hardships  at  the  village  of  Misere.  The  people 
who  flocked  into  another  new  settlement  that  had  been  highly 
recommended  to  them  by  a  cunning  land  agent  were  so 
disgusted  by  the  reality  that  they  called  it  St-Andre-de-VEpour 
vante.  To  call  any  place  after  a  defunct  newspaper  is  very 
French  indeed,  witness  UAvenir.  And  it  is  quite  as  French- 
Canadian  to  call  a  whole  settlement  La  Patrie  after  the  name 
the  first  settler  gave  his  house  on  his  return  from  a  long 
expatriation  in  the  United  States. 

Less  places  than  one  would  suppose  have  been  named 
after  others  in  France.  ChMeauguay,  La  Durantaye,  Honfleur, 
and  St-Malo  represent  only  a  small  class.  Of  course,  many 
places  were  called  after  Frenchmen  who  had  Old-World  ter- 
ritorial names  themselves.     But  that  is  a  different  thing. 

Every  stranger  who  has  ever  been  in  a  train  along  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  has  been  astonished  by  the  number  of 
saints'  names  on  the  stations.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
place  has  a  patron  saint,  and  it  is  only  when  the  civil  name 
has  dropped  out  of  use — as  it  often  has,  owing  to  the  better 
organization  of  the  ecclesiastical  than  the  civil  powers-that- 
be — it  is  only  then  that  the  saint's  remains  alone,  instead  of 
in  combination  with  the  civil  name,  or  instead  of  dropping 
out  itself.  Sometimes  a  French  saint's  name  is  not  unhappily 
combined  with  an  Indian  word,  witness  St-Andre-de^Resti- 
gouche,  or  even  with  an  English  one,  witness  St-Georges-de- 
Windsor.  But  these  experiments  are  usually  disastrous,  as 
we  shall  soon  see;  and  the  best  results  can  only  be  got  from 
a  combination  of  saints'  and  civil  names  that  are  both  French, 
like  Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue,  St-Antoine-de-Loibini^e,  St-Roch- 
des-Aidnaies,  St-SavA}eur-des-Montagnes,  St-Louis-de-Bonse- 
cmtrs,  and  St^Nardsse-de-Beaurivage. 

There  are  not  so  many  names  of  doubtful  meaning  in 
French  as  there  are  in  the  Indian  tongues.  But  you  can  get 
up  a  nice  dispute  at  any  time  about  U Anse-d-BriUant,  Les 
Pelerins,  or   Trois-Pistoles.     Romantic   people  say  that  the 
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rising  sun  shines  into  L'Anse-d-Brillant  with  ahnost  miraculous 
brilHancy:  slangy  ones  that  the  Brillant  family  {"  Pa,  Ma 
and  all  of  us  ")  came  there  from  Quebec  and  have  a  better 
claim  than  any  old  sunrise.  The  Abbe  Bois  thought  Les 
Pelerins  got  their  name  from  the  number  of  pilgrims  that  used 
to  camp  there  on  the  way  up  to  the  shrine  of  Ste-Anne- 
de-Beaupre.  But  I'm  afraid  the  Abbe  Bois  used  to  think  a 
good  many  other  things  into  Canadian  history  that  would 
never  have  found  their  way  in  without  him.  It  was  he  who 
used  to  vouch  for  that  sentimental  letter  from  the  djdng 
Montcalm,  asking  the  British  general  not  to  let  the  Canadians 
perceive  the  change  of  masters  and  to  be  to  them  a  friend  as 
he  had  been  a  father,  etc.,  etc.  As  the  undoubted  original  of 
quite  a  different  "  dying  "  letter  is  now  in  the  Archives  at 
Ottawa,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  large  numbers 
of  pilgrims  went  out  of  their  way  to  disembark  on  almost 
waterless  islands  while  going  to  a  shrine  that  never  attracted 
large  numbers  of  them  from  any  great  distance  till  long  after 
these  islands  were  named,  I  am  inclined  to  think  these  Pelerins 
have  nothing  to  do  with  La  Bonne  Ste-Anne.  Trois-Pistoles 
offers  a  fine  field  for  speculation.  Even  the  Trots  is  open  to 
different  interpretations;  and  as  for  Pistoles,  it  may  mean 
anything,  from  treasure  ships  down. 

Many  places,  all  the  world  over,  are  called  after  people 
who  never  did  anything  remarkable.  And  this  is  right  enough, 
when  the  people  and  the  places  grew  up  together  from  small 
beginnings  in  a  natural  way  and  there  is  nothing  absurd  or 
offensive  in  the  application  of  the  name  itself.  But  it  is 
offensive  to  call  any  place  after  a  mere  politician,  simply 
because  he  is  a  politician,  like  Brodeur.  And  it  is  absurd  to 
use  the  great  name  of  Charlemagne,  not  in  reminiscence  of 
the  mighty  emperor,  but  because  a  mere  M.  P.  happened  to 
have  been  given  it  at  a  bombastic  christening.  However, 
the  "  nobody  "  class  is  stiU  worse  in  EngUsh  than  in  French. 
Johmrille  is  horrible  enough;  but  it  is  weU  matched  by  Eliza. 
Surely  a  man  with  such  a  surname  might  have  spared  posterity 
its  perpetuation  in  the  ridiculous  combination  of  Greece  Point. 
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I  suppose  that  if  we  were  to  be  cursed  with  Smith,  Brown , 
Perkins,  and  Robinson  it  would  have  been  another  injustice 
to  Ireland  not  to  have  had  Quinnville,  Lynch,  and  Muldoon. 
And  I  also  suppose  that  their  palpable  absurdity  in  English 
was  not  enough  to  have  prevented  such  good  Frenchmen's 
names  as  Babel  and  Bdby  from  being  transferred  to  places. 
The  French-Canadian  pronunciation  hardly  improves  the 
latter:  is  it  any  better  to  have  the  Scotch  Baw-bee  than  the 
plain  English  Baby?  Then,  there  is  MusselyviUe,  which  is 
bad,  Parisville,  which  is  worse,  and  Piopolis,  which  is  worst 
of  all — bad  enough,  if  ridicule  can  kill,  to  pervert  the  name 
of  Pio  Nono  into  a  by-word  for  even  the  faithful  in  Quebec 
itself  who  have  any  sense  of  humour. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  French  and  English  meet  in 
names  well  chosen  from  the  Bible.  Bethany,  Bethel,  Pentecost, 
and  Mount  Carmel  are  equally  good  in  both  languages.  But 
out-and-out  perversions  are  very  different,  though  I  confess 
to  thinking  that  Sheppardville  is  a  little  less  objectionable  as 
Bergerville.  But  -ville  is  a  brummagem  affix  and  "  vile 
vocable  "  in  any  case.  There  is  a  place  in  Temiscouata  called 
Cante  because,  being  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  it  is  canted  over, 
which,  in  the  hngo  of  a  French-Canadian  railway  construction 
gang,  becomes  cante.  A  much  longer  and  stranger  history 
lies  behind  the  township  of  Bungay  in  the  county  of  Kamou- 
raska.  In  Norman  England  a  good  ford  in  Suffolk  was  known 
as  bon-gue,  which  was  Saxonized  eventually  into  Bungay,  the 
name  of  which  has  now  been  transported  into  another  French- 
speaking  conamunity  eight  centuries  later.  Cock  Cove,  Fame 
Point,  and  Cape  Despair  are  sheer  schoolboy  *'  howlers." 
The  original  Coques  were  mussels,  not  roosters  at  all.  Fame 
Point  has  nothing  to  do  with  renown  of  any  kind;  but  the 
hunger  once  suffered  there  earned  it  the  name  of  faim.  And 
Cape  Despair  has  succeeded  Cap  d'Espoir,  its  exact  opposite. 
The  wreck  of  a  British  vessel  here,  fifty  years  before  the 
British  regime  began,  can  hardly  be  pleaded  in  extenuation. 
There  is  one  place-name,  however,  on  which  the  British 
invader  has  not  as  yet  laid  his  heavy  hand,  perhaps  because 
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of  the  difficulty  of  laying  even  the  nimblest  finger  on  the 
original.  The  original  what?  The  doubt  arises  from  the  vexed 
question  as  to  how  Sault-d-la-Puce  came  to  be  really  called 
so.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  an  ingenious  way  of  letting 
the  rest  of  the  world  know  how  rarely  pulex  irritans  ever 
occurred  in  Canada  to  name  one  special  place  after  it.  But 
I  find  that  the  official  explanation  of  the  Geographic  Board 
of  Canada  has  a  still  more  human  touch  on  this  subject. 
"  Sault-d-la-Puce;  post  office  and  falls,  Montmorency;  after  a 
citizen  of  Quebec  in  seventeenth  century."  Had  this  worthy 
citizen  only  lived  two  hundred  years  later,  how  many  other 
citizens  would  have  greeted  the  Marquess  of  Lome  with 
"  God  bless  the  Duke  of  Argyll!  " 

I  regret  to  add  that  a  still  larger  crop  of  incongruities 
has  sprung  from  the  zealous  prefixation  of  French  saints  to 
English  place-names.  Even  the  Geographic  Board  must  have 
smiled  at  such  a  dozen  as  this : — Ste-Helene-de-Bagot,  St-Cyrille- 
de-WendoveVf  St-Ephrem-de-Tring,  St-Jean-Baptiste-de-Sher- 
brooke,  St-Louis-de-Mile-End,  Ste-Marguerite-de-Blairfindie, 
St'Nazaire-de-Buckland,  St-Prosper-de-Dorchester,  St-Remi-de- 
Tingwick,  Ste-Lude-de-Disraeli,  St-Hippolyte-de-Kilkenny,  and 
St-Theophile-d'Ely.  How  any  ear  could  bear  the  feel-d'eel 
abomination  of  the  last,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  There 
are  others  in  which  the  saints  are  still  more  highly  localized, 
for  instance,  St-Ignace-de-North-Stanbridge.  And  yet  another 
in  which  a  member  of  the  Heavenly  Host  is  brought  down  to 
one  definite  spot  of  earth  with  perfectly  impious  exactitude: 
V Ange-Gardien  West! 

By  the  time  the  British  came,  there  was  little  room  for 
place-naming  after  either  animals  or  scenery,  except  by  way 
of  translation.  There's  a  Mosquito  Lake;  but  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that ''  the  extraordinary  numbers  of  this  troublesome 
insect  "  which  so  impressed  the  Geographic  Board  must  have 
made  some  previous  impressions  on  Indians  and  Frenchmen — 
though  I  have  often  noticed  that  a  nice,  fresh,  full-blooded 
Englishman  is  always  preferred  by  the  more  sophisticated 
kinds  of  mosquito.     Whale  Head  describes  a  resemblance  in 
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rock,  not  ft  part  of  an  actual  whale.  Ironside  is  metallurgical, 
not  Cromwellian.  Riverfield,  Maple  Grove,  and  Marbleton  are 
excellent  and  self-€xplaining.  Spectacles  Laks  is  apt  enough, 
but  unappealing;  while  Lake  TroiLsers  might  have  been  spared 
us:  Wish-bone  would  have  done  as  well. 

BluehonnetSj  now  so  well  known  to  racing  fame,  was 
appropriately  called  after  the  blue  tuques  worn  by  the 
habitants  y  who  were  a  strange  people  to  the  English-speaking 
navvies  at  work  on  "  de  beeg  Lachine  canal."  The  Orphan 
Bank,  where  a  good  many  sailors  have  found  a  watery  grave, 
has  a  touch  of  imagination;  and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of 
romance  about  the  Peveril  which  was  called  so  by  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Jersey  Cove  is  good  as  a  reminder 
that  the  people  fishing  this  part  of  the  Gasp6  coast  came 
mostly  from  the  Channel  Islands.  But  could  you  find  a  more 
hopeless  misnomer  for  a  far-inland  village — though  a  pathetic 
misnomer  too — than  Isle  of  Skye  ? 

British  history  is  represented  in  several  ways.  Bayfield, 
Logan,  and  Bell  commemorate  three  great  explorers  of  different 
kinds,  hydrographic,  geologic  and  general-scientific.  CarleUm 
and  Richmond  commemorate  two  governors,  Howick  a  colonial 
secretary  whose  grand-nephew,  Lord  Grey,  was  one  of  their 
worthiest  successors,  and  Victoria  Point  a  queen  whose 
grandson,  King  George  V,  has  passed  that  point  six  times 
already,  and  will  pass  it  once  more  when,  as  the  first  reigning 
sovereign  to  set  foot  in  Canada,  he  comes  out  again  to  this 
most  historic  of  all  his  self-governing  Dominions  oversea. 
Rolette  celebrates  a  naval  and  Salaberry  a  military  hero  of 
the  War  of  1812.  Wolfe  speaks  for  itself,  as  Chatham  does 
for  a  still  greater  empire-maker.  Hawke,  whose  victory  in 
the  Bay  of  Quiberon  confirmed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
Nelson,  whose  victory  at  Trafalgar  confirmed  that  British 
command  of  the  sea  without  which  there  would  be  no  Canada 
at  all  to-day,  both  deserved  at  least  equal  commemoration 
with  Waterloo.  And  MalaJcoff  and  Lady  smith  show  that  the 
fortunes  of  war  have  been  followed  with  the  same  keen  interest 
since. 
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All  this  barely  touches  the  surface  of  a  complex  subject, 
which  flashes  many  a  vivid  side-light  on  the  march  of  history. 
But  it  is  at  least  an  attempt  at  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  all 
round.  Names  which  recall  men  and  things  that  make  for 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  life  are  naturally  those  that  appeal 
most  intimately  to  every  one  who  desires  the  essential  fitness 
of  the  world.  But  some  of  a  baser  kind  have  been  mentioned 
too,  almost  in  proportion  to  their  encroaching  numbers  and 
detestable  influence  for  evil. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  English-speaking  peoples  are  not  the 
most  backward  uglifiers  of  a  machine-made  civilization. 
(I  don't  apologize  for  the  word  ughfy:  a  repulsive  word  for  a 
most  repulsive  thing.)  Take  the  postage  stamps  of  rich  old 
England,  the  silver  of  the  rich  new  States,  and  the  paper 
money  of  our  own  exploiting  Canada;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  are  the  worst  apostles  of  barbarism.  A  single 
coin  of  little  ancient  Sicily  is  much  more  than  worth  the  whole 
of  them  together,  so  far  as  the  higher  than  mere  material 
values  are  concerned.  When  money  is  no  less  useful  because 
it  is  also  beautiful,  why  not  make  it  beautiful  instead  of 
ugly?  Why  perpetuate,  in  every  public  way  we  can,  the 
sterihzing  divorce  of  use  and  beauty?  Why  do  so  with  our 
place-names?  Let  us  keep  all  the  beautiful  ones  we  have. 
Let  us  also  keep  every  single  one  that  justly  commemorates  a 
mighty  man  or  mighty  deed.  And  if  a  sheltered  generation 
objects  to  so  many  reminding  it  of  war,  it  ought  itself  to  be 
reminded  that  more  sterling  characters  have  been  formed  on 
fields  of  battle  than  in  law  courts,  lobbies  and  The  Hague, 
and  that,  in  a  certain  kind  of  crisis,  the  lion  is  still  a  better 
leader  than  the  fox. 

William  Wood 
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Oui,  I'ceuvre  sort  plus  belle 
D'une  forme  au  travail 

Rebelle, 
Vers,  marbre,  onyx,  ^mail. 
Point  de  contraintea  fausses! 
Mais  que  pour  marcher  droit 

Tu  chausses. 
Muse,  un  cothume  6troit. 
Fi  du  rythme  commode, 
Comme  un  Soulier  trop  grand, 

Du  mode 
Que  tout  pied  quitte  et  prend ! 
Statu  aire,  repousse 
L'argile  que  p^trit 

Le  pouce 
Quand  flotte  ailleurs  I'esprit 
Lutte  avec  le  carrare, 
Avec  le  paros  dur 

Et  rare, 
Gardiens  du  contour  pur 
Emprunte  k  Syracuse 
Son  bronze  06  fermement 

S' accuse 
Le  trait  fier  et  charmant; 
D'une  main  d61icate 
Poursuis  dans  un  filon 

D' agate 
Le  profild'ApolIon. 

Peintre,  fuis  1' aquarelle, 
Et  fixe  la  couleur 

Trop  frdle 
Au  four  de  r^mailleur 
Fais  les  sir^nes  bleues, 
Tordant  de  cent  fa^ons 

Leurs  queues, 
Les  monstres  des  blasons, 
Dans  son  nimbe  trilobe 
La  Vierge  et  son  J^sus, 

Le  ^obe 
Avec  la  croix  dessus. 
Tout  passe. — L'art  robuste 
Seul  a  r^temit^, 

Le  busto 
Survit  k  la  cit6. 
Et  la  m6daille  austere, 
Que  trouve  un  laboureur 

Sous  terre 
R^v^le  un  empereur, 
Les  dieux  eux-mdmea  meurent, 
Mais  les  vers  souverains 

Demeurent, 
Plus  forts  que  les  airains. 
Sculpte,  lime,  cis^le; 
Que  ton  rcve  flottant 

Se  scelle 
Dans  le  bloc  resistant! 

TntormLE  Gautdbb 


Art's  finer  works  belong 
To  forms  of  stubborn  set, 

To  song, 
Enamel,  marble,  jet. 
All  false  restraint  refuse! 
Yet,  if  each  step  shall  tell, 

O  Muse, 
Don  buskins  that  fit  well. 
All  rhythm's  ease  revile! 
The  sloppy  shoes  go  spurn. 

Whose  style 
Fits  every  foot  in  turn ! 
Thou  sculptor,  cast  the  clay 
Which  only  fingers  knead, 

Away, 
If  the  soul  elsewhere  speed. 
Strive  with  Carrara  fair, 
And  Parian  whiteness,  hard 

And  rare, — 
Of  perfect  lines  the  guard. 
Borrow  from  Syracuse 
Her  bronze,  where,  strong  in  trace, 

One  views 
The  mien  of  pride  and  grace. 
When  agate  dainty  hands 
Have  graved  with  touches  rare, 

Then  stands 
Apollo's  profile  there. 
Painter,  frail  colours  shun! 
Tints,  fixed  to  thy  desire. 

Are  won 
By  the  enameller's  fire. 
Fashion  the  sirens  blue. 
With  tails  in  changeful  swing, 

And  crew 
Of  grisly  blazoning; 
In  nimbus'  t  riple  lobe. 
The  Virgin  and  her  son. 

His  globe. 
With  cross  above,  in  one. 
All  passes;  Art  keeps  trust 
Through  every  epoch  down; 

The  bust 
Survives  the  crumbled  town. 
And  the  medallion  grave. 
Dug  from  the  labourer's  field. 

Shall  save 
An  emperor,  revealed. 
Even  the  gods  know  death, 
But  bards,  supreme,  ne'er  pass: 

Their  broath, — 
More  durable  than  brass! 
Thy  tools  of  steel  employ. 
So  they  thy  floating  thought 

Decoy 
To  stubborn  substance  wrought. 

Charles  E.  Motsi 
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beards at  Play ;  16.  George  Bernard  Shaw;  17.  Twelve  Types: 
Essays;  18  What's  Wrong  with  the  World:  Essays;  19.  All 
Things  Considered:  Essays;  20.  Alarms  and  Discussions: 
Essays;  21.  William  Blake:  Literary  Criticism;  22.  Club  of 
Queer  Trades. — Stories;  23.  Adventures  of  Father  Brown. — 
Stories. 

II. — London  Newspaper  Files.  1898-1912. — 1.  London 
Times;  2.  Daily  Telegraph;  S.  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  4.  World; 
5.  Clarion;  6.  Athenceum ;  7.  Nation. 

HI. — Magazine  Articles. 1.    Book  of  Job.  Putnam's 

2:  351-7;  2.  Contemp.  Fiction, /deader  9 :  78-82 ;  3.  Eclipse 
of  Sentiment,  Outlook,  81:  826-8;  4.  Heureux  qui  Comme 
Ulysse;  Poem,  Liv,  Age,  260:  578;  5.  Homelessness  of  Jones. 
Liv.  Age,  2Q0:S22;  6.  Jesus  or  Christ?  Hibbert  Jr.  7:  7^Q-5S; 

7.  Leviathan  and  the  Book  of  Job.     Liv.  Age,  247:  443-5; 

8.  Mod.  Surrender  of  Women.  Liv.  Age,  262:  462-7;  9. 
Moral  Philosophy  of  Meredith.  Contemp.  96:23-8;  10.  New 
Humility.  Liv.  Age.  262:  423-7;  11.  Objections  to  Sociahsm. 
i^omm,  41:  129-33;  12.  Orthodoxy,  Review.  A^o.  ^m.,  189: 
135-46;  13.  Paralysis  of  Satire.  Liv.  Age,  261:  113-6;  14. 
Poetic  Quality  in  Liberahsm.  Liv.  Age,  244:  607-13;  15. 
Times  Abstract  and  Brief  Chronicle.  Fortn.,  82:  705-14; 
16.  Cathohc  Apologist.  W.  E.  Campbell.  Cath.  World,  89: 
1-12;    17.    Chesterton  and  Neo-Romanticism.     E.  C.  Marsh, 
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Forum,  40:  394-400;    18.    Chesterton  and  the  Revolt  Against 
Modernity.     Cur.  Lit.,  46:  396-9;   19.  Chesterton  as  a  Cham- 
pion of  Christian  Virtues.     Cur.  Ldt.,  39:  414-5;  20.   Chester- 
ton on  Bernard  Shaw,  Outlook,  93:  574-6;    21.     Chesterton 
on  Shaw,  Nation,  89:  375-6;  22.  Chesterton's  Critics.  Bookm 
24:434-5;   23.   Chesterton's  Discovery  of  Christianity.     Cur 
Li7.,  45:541-4;  24.  Christmas  Day.     MaxBeerbohm.  Bookm. 
24:  457-8;     25.      Fireworks  and  Fame.    Allan.,  103:  141-3 
26.     Flabbergasting  Genius  of  Chesterton.     Cur.  Lit.,  41 
171-3;  27.  G.  K.  C.  Interprets  G.  B.  S.     Cur.  Lit.,  47:  528-31 

28.  Imaginative  Writer.     F.  M.  Colby.     Bookm.,  27:  452-4 

29.  In  Wonderland  with  Chesterton.  Cem.  Cath.  Quarterly 
33:  668-76;  30.  Inquisitor  and  Democrat.  Cath.  World,  88 
769-82;  31.  Jesus  or  Christ,  a  Rejoinder  to  Chesterton 
Hibbert  Jr.,  8:  83-101;  32.  Literary  Personalities.  Outlook 
81:  729-32;  33.  Message  of  Chesterton.  Hibbert  Jr.,  7 
541-61;  34.  Paradox  and  Pretence  in  Chesterton's  Works. 
BJackw.,  178:  137-141;  35.  Portrait,  Cent.,  70:  18;  36.  Rise 
of  Chesterton.     Liv.  Age,  244:  204-6. 

IV. — Book  Reviews. — Liv.  Age,  242:  704;  Bookm.,  15: 
446-50;  CnVic,  41:  170-4;  Harper' s  Weekly,  ^S:  SSS A  ;8QS'70: 
48:  725-7,  733,  833-4;  Ath.,  1:  746-7;  Atlant.,  91:  2Q5;  Liv. 
Age,  22S:7S9; Bookm.,  14: 116-20;  Harp.,  W.  48: 976-7;  Fortn., 
80:  761-8;  Wesim.,  155:  237-40;  Critic,  42:  182;  Harp.  W.,  48: 
80;  761-8;  Westm.,  155:  237-40;  Cntic,  42:  182;  Harp.  W., 
48:  908-9,  916,  941-3;  Liv.  Age,  232:  128;  Bookm.,  16:  349-51; 
17:  150-2;  Fortn.,  82:  705-14;  Harp.  W.,  47:  2072-6;  Ath.,  2: 
845-6;  822-3;  Critic,  43:  121-2;  Bookm.,  16:  595-7;  Critic, 
43:  116-8;    Book  Buyer,  23:  261;    Cntic,  42:  459-60. 

J  ITERARY  England  of  the  immediate  decade  has 
*— *  given  birth  to  a  weird  hybrid  of  philosophical  beauty 
and  deformity,  a  most  anomalous  trio  of  personalities  whom 
the  London  critics  have  denominated  the  ''  Three  Masters  of 
the  Monstrous,"  to  wit:  H.  G.  Wells,  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton.  Chesterton,  unchallenged,  is  at 
once  the  most  masterful  and  the  most  monstrous.     H.  G. 
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Wells's  ''  First  and  Last  Things  in  Belief  "  is  admittedly  the 
most  extravagant  speculation;  Bernard  Shaw's  "  Man  and 
Superman  "  is  denounced  as  extravagant  lies;  but  Chesterton's 
"  Heretics  "  and  ''  Tremendous  Trifles  "  have  never  known 
peer  as  the  essence  of  extravagant  truth. 

In  his  personality  and  in  his  art,  Chesterton  is  a  philo- 
sophical paradox;  he  combines  all  the  eccentricities  of  Brown- 
ing and  Meredith  into  one  monstrous  unity.  He  seems  to 
stagger  distractedly  from  contradiction  to  contradiction,  yet 
he  achieves  the  most  lucid  logic  and  coherence.  He  is  to-day 
the  most  radical  thinker  in  England  (except  some  inmates  of 
the  Charity  House  in  Kensington),  and  yet  his  issues  are  the 
most  conservative.  In  his  extremity  of  radicalism,  Chesterton 
has  out-Shawed  Shaw  and  lampooned  Wells;  he  has  spurned 
the  recognized  canons  of  every  school  of  philosophical  thought. 
Despite  all  this,  his  extreme  conservatism  has  driven  him  to 
an  unbending  defence  of  Roman  Catholicism!  Chesterton  has 
created  something  new  under  the  sun:  an  heretical  defence  of 
orthodoxy,  a  radical  defence  of  conservatism. 

Profundity  and  cleverness  are  usually  mutually  exclusive ; 
but  both  find  personal  embodiment  and  reconciliation  in 
Chesterton.  His  thinking  is  chaotic,  versatile,  as  indeter- 
minate as  a  kite  in  a  gale;  and  yet,  despite  an  array  of  meta- 
physical pitfalls,  he  grips  the  truth  and  people.  In  a  word, 
Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  is  a  philosophic  genius  who  sees 
truth  in  great  lightning  flashes. 

Relative  to  Chesterton's  legitimate  place  in  the  world  of 
art  and  thinking,  the  doctors  themselves  disagree — as  it  is 
the  business  of  doctors  to  do.  Litterateur  and  logician  with 
equal  profusion  are  praising  and  abusing,  each  blowing  to 
himself  his  respective  snatch  of  melody  or  dissonance  on  the 
criticism  horn.  One  racy  critic  declared  that  "  Neither  Art 
nor  Nature  could  do  aught  with  Chesterton;  Nature  would 
ostracize  him  by  natural  selection;  Art  would  declare  him 
impossible."  A  sarcastic  writer  in  the  C^anon  says,  ''Chester- 
ton's paradoxes,  like  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  '  Happy  Hypo- 
crite,'    are    conceptions   which  would   vanish    or   fall    into 
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nonsense  if  viewed  by  one  single  degree  too  seriously!  Mr. 
Chesterton  has  come  to  prefer  being  bright  to  being  right. 
He  began  by  being  bright  for  the  sake  of  being  emphatic. 
He  continued  being  bright  in  order  to  be  consistent.  He  is 
now  willing  to  be  inconsistent  in  order  to  be  bright.  He 
would  pawn  a  logical  position  for  a  paradox!" 

However,  one  uncompromising  canon  of  literary  ac- 
ceptation— the  greedy  reading  of  Chesterton's  works  by 
critics  and  public  alike — hints  at  some  vital  difference  between 
the  critical  impressions  and  the  private  fact.  It  is  readily 
conceded  that  Chesterton  is  not  logical  (i.  e.  in  the  technical 
sense);  but  neither  is  he  iflogical!  He  is  merely  t^nlogical. 
His  disregard  for  logical  processes  is  vindicated  by  a  subtle 
claim  advanced  in  ''  Orthodoxy  "  :  "  Logic  is  only  a  con- 
venient tool  with  which  to  exterminate  logicians. ' '  Chesterton 
clings  to  a  bigger  purpose  in  the  world  of  thought  than  to 
attack  mere  fallacies  of  argument ;  he  attacks  (and  also  defends) 
principles,  assumptions,  attitudes,  which,  as  pragmatism  is 
emphasizing,  are  deeper  than  logical  processes  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  argument.  Chesterton's  message  is  often  hidden 
in  a  thicket  of  facts,  and  most  of  his  critics  have  failed  to  see 
beyond  the  thicket  to  the  great  principles  which,  I  am  confident, 
lie  within. 

A  few  sticks  and  straws  of  historical  fact  concerning  the 
private  life  of  the  author  will  not  be  distantly  out  of  place 
in  this  Chesterton  Museum.  The  son  of  Edward  Chesterton 
and  Marie  Grosjean  was  born  at  Campden  Hill,  Kensington, 
England,  in  the  year  1874.  His  academic  training  was  taken 
at  St.  Paul's  School.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty,  Chesterton 
began  to  review  books  and  report  for  the  Bookman  and  the 
Speaker,  and  later  for  the  Pall  Mall  and  the  Clarion.  In 
1903  the  publication  of  his  criticism  of  Robert  Browning  won 
Chesterton  permanent  recognition  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
To  the  present  day  he  is  writing  voluminously  in  the  field  of 
art,  philosophy,  and  literary  criticism. 

This  paper  estimates  and  criticizes  Chesterton  from  the 
following  three  points  of  view :  1 .  His  Interpretation  of  Chris- 
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tianity;  2.  His  Artistic  Methods;  3.  His  Intellectual  point 
of  view.  These  three  sections  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
water-tight  compartments,  but  as  different  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  one  central  theme. 


Nothing  more  lucidly  shows  Chesterton's  interpretation 
of  Christianity  than  his  conception  of  liberty:  "  A  Socialist 
has  said, '  Liberty  often  means  the  Uberty  of  starving!  Exactly 
so!  Liberty  to  travel  means  sometimes  the  liberty  to  get 
smashed  in  wrecks;  liberty  to  eat  what  one  likes  often  means 
liberty  to  get  indigestion.  Liberty  to  start  in  business  for 
one's  self  often  means  liberty  to  get  bankrupt.  When  we 
have  destroyed  all  social  and  moral  dangers,  liberty  will  have 
been  dead!"  "  Mr.  R.  B.  Suthers  said  that  free  will  was 
lunacy,  because  it  meant  causeless  actions;  and  the  actions 
of  a  lunatic  would  be  causeless.  Obviously,  if  any  actions, 
even  a  lunatic's,  can  be  causeless,  determinism  is  done  for. 
If  the  chain  of  causation  can  be  broken  for  a  madman,  it  can 
be  broken  for  a  man.  If  a  lunatic  can  have  free  will,  by 
what  canon  of  logic  do  you  ever  conclude  that  a  sane  man 
cannot! " 

There  is  a  deep  contradiction  in  the  doctrine  of  free  will 
which  is  found  even  in  Christianity.  But  Chesterton  is  the 
first  thinker  subtle  or  bold  enough  to  solve  the  contradiction 
on  a  pragmatic  doctrine  of  truth.  Admitting  the  contra- 
diction in  freedom  of  the  will,  he  rightly  ascribes  it  to  a 
*'  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  things!  . .  .  The  choice  was 
between  introducing  the  contradiction  into  your  philosophy 
and  introducing  it  into  your  practice.*'  (''  Heretics,"  p.  140). 
"  Christianity  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  combining  furious 
opposites,  by  keeping  them  both  furious."  Even  our  doctrines 
of  God  are  contradictory:  ''  He  made  Nature,  but  He  was 
Man.  Mysticism  alone  has  kept  men  sane  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  All  the  straight  roads  of  logic  lead  to  some 
Bedlam.  It  is  only  the  mystic,  the  man  who  accepts  the 
contradictions,  who  can  laugh  and  walk  easily  through  the 
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world.  Are  you  surprised  that  the  same  civilization  which 
believed  in  the  Trinity  discovered  steam?  "  Christianity 
lives  in  a  world  of  contradictions;  and,  in  truth  to  the  facts, 
Christianity  of  all  philosophies  is  alone  true  enough  to  be 
contradictory!  In  that  weird  novel,  "  The  Ball  and  the 
Cross,"  the  author  illumines  his  subtle  argument:  "  We 
like  contradictions  in  terms.  Man  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms;  he  is  a  beast  whose  superiority  to  other  beasts  consists 
in  having  fallen.    The  Cross  is  an  eternal  collision;  so  am  I." 

A  hostile  critic  declared  that  "  Chesterton's  paradoxes 
usually  had  a  spark  of  truth  in  a  powder-mill  of  nonsense." 
I  think  it  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  the  above  quotations 
go  far  to  prove  the  reverse  true:  a  spark  of  nonsense  in  a 
powder-mill  of  truth.  Moreover,  Chesterton's  spark  of  non- 
sense actually  explodes  the  powder-mill  of  truth — a  function 
that  the  hostile  critics  have  often  failed  to  perform. 

A  more  subtle  and  paradoxical  interpretation  of  Romish 
monasticism  has  seldom  been  proposed  than  that  found  in 
"  The  Poetic  Quality  in  Liberalism  "  {Living  Age,  Vol.  244, 
p.  607) :  "  Suppose,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  a  man  were 
turned  into  a  mackerel.  There  are  many  things  that  he 
would  lose  by  passing  into  the  fishy  state :  such  as  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  free  library,  the  pleasure 
of  climbing  the  Alps ....  But  there  is  one  pleasure  which  the 
man  made  mackerel  would,  I  think,  lose  more  completely 
and  finally  than  any  of  these  pleasures :  I  allude  to  the  pleasure 
of  sea-bathing.  To  dip  his  head  in  cold  water  would  not  be 
something  cold  and  startling. . . .  For  the  sea  creature  knows 
nothing  of  the  sea,  just  as  the  earth  creature  knows  nothing 
of  the  earth.  This  forge tfulness  of  what  we  have  is  the  real 
Fall  of  Man  and  the  Fall  of  All  Things ....  It  may  be  that 
this  is  indeed  the  whole  meaning  of  death :  that  heaven,  know- 
ing how  we  tire  of  our  toys,  forces  us  to  hold  this  life  on  a 
frail  and  romantic  tenure."  If  you  desire  to  get  the  greatest 
pleasure  out  of  this  world,  place  your  hope  in  a  world  to 
come.  It  is  not  the  man  of  pleasure  who  has  pleasure;  it  is 
not  the  man  of  the  world  who  appreciates  the  world,  just  aa 
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the  mackerel  does  not  appreciate  the  salt-sea  bath.  The 
pleasure  of  the  pleasure  seeker  is  all  pain;  his  knowledge  lies 
only  on  the  surface.  The  monk  is  eternally  right:  to  ap- 
preciate this  world,  we  must  live  in  another  world.  Chester- 
ton has  here  exposed  the  false  psychology  of  Walter  Pater's, 
"  Enjoying  exquisite  moments  for  their  own  sake." 

In  none  of  his  works  is  there  hesitancy  to  quote  scripture 
for  his  purpose.  In  "  Heretics  "  (p.  67)  is  given  an  abnormal 
view  of  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Church:  "  When  Christ, 
at  a  symbolic  moment  was  establishing  His  great  society,  He 
chose  'or  its  corner-stone  neither  the  brilliant  Paul  nor  the 
mystic  John,  but  a  shuffler,  a  snob,  a  coward — in  a  word,  a 
Man!  And  upon  this  rock  He  has  built  His  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  Hell  have  not  prevailed  against  it.  All  the  empires 
and  the  kingdoms  have  failed,  because  of  this  inherent  and 
continual  weakness,  that  they  were  founded  by  strong  men 
and  upon  strong  men."  The  Empires  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Alexander  fall  when  the  foundations.  Napoleon  or  Alexander, 
depart;  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  will  not  fall  until  its  founda- 
tion, the  weak  and  needy  man,  departs.  The  occasion  that 
called  forth  this  vehement  logic  was  Bernard  Shaw's  announce- 
ment of  the  Superman,  and  the  entirely  impertinent  argument 
of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy,  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  written  the  plays  because  he  was  an  ordinary 
man.  (Chesterton  would  say  that  the  one  reason  why 
Shakespeare  could  have  written  the  plays  was  that  he  was 
an  ordinary  man.) 

Chesterton  employs  a  most  clever  use  of  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  in  dealing  with  the  hostile  and  conflicting  attacks 
upon  Christianity.  In  "  The  Poetic  Quality  in  Liberalism  " 
he  says:   "  I    concluded    that    if  Christianity  were   wrong. 

it  must  be  very  wrong  indeed austere,  yet  pandering 

preposterously  to  the  lusts  of  men,  the  enemy  of  women 
and  yet  their  foolish  refuge,  a  solemn  pessimist  and  a  silly 

optimist Such  a  paradox  of  evil  rose  to  the  stature 

of  the  supernatural."  Chesterton  then  searches  for  another 
explanation    of   the   fact   that    Christ  anity    is   the    centre 
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of  the  moral  and  social  and  intellectual  conflict:  "  Sup- 
pose we  heard  an  unknown  man  spoken  of  by  many  other 
men.  Some -said  the  unknown  man  was  too  tall;  some,  too 
short;  some  objected  to  his  fatness,  others  to  his  leanness; 
some  thought  him  too  dark,  some,  too  fair."  One  explanation 
is  that  the  unknown  man  might  be  a  very  queer  complex  of 
shapes;  another  explanation  is  that  he  might  be  precisely  the 
right  shape.  Tall  men  would  spitefully  feel  him  to  be  too 
short;  short  men  would  think  him  too  tall.  So,  perhaps  it 
is  Christianity  that  is  all  right,  and  its  hostile  critics  have  all 
gone  crazed! 

The  Atheist  in  Chesterton's  "  Ball  and  the  Cross  "  (p.  145) 
says  that  the  Christian  thinker  takes  absolutely  no  account  of 
the  cruelty  of  nature  as  shown  in  Darwinism.  The  retort 
is  pertinent:  ''  If  you  had  been  an  eighteenth  century  atheist, 
you  would  have  told  me  that  I  ignored  the  kindness  and 
benevolence  of  Nature."  *'  We  leave  you  saying  that  nobody 
ought  to  join  the  Church  against  his  will.  When  we  meet 
you  again,  you  are  saying  that  no  one  has  any  will  to  join  it 
with."  C'  Ball  and  the  Cross,"  p.  14).  The  Atheist  again 
asks,  *'  When  a  doctor  attends  you  and  could  poison  you  with 
a  pinch  of  salt,  do  you  ask  whether  he  is  a  Christian?  No, 
you  ask  whether  he  is  a  gentleman,  whether  he  is  an  M.  D.  . . 
If  you  think  Christianity  essential  to  morals  why  do  you 
not  make  it  a  test  for  these  things?  "  He  replies:  ''  We 
once  did  make  it  a  test  for  these  things,  and  you  told  us  that 
we  were  imposing  by  force  a  faith  unsupported  by  argument .  . 
Our  creed,  you  say,  was  false  for  using  tests;  now  you  say  it 
is  false  for  not  using  tests."  (Ibid.)  He  concludes  in  his 
usual  swashbuckling  fashion:  ''  Christianity  is  always  out 
of  fashion  because  it  is  always  sane;  and  all  fashions  are  mild 
insanities.  When  Italy  was  mad  on  Art  the  Church  seemed 
too  Puritanical;  when  England  was  mad  on  Puritanism  the 
Church  seemed  too  artistic.  The  Church  always  seems  to 
be  behind  the  times  when  it  is  really  beyond  the  times." 
(Ibid.  p.  148.) 
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In  true  western  spirit,  Chesterton  asks  for  an  aggressive 
religion;  he  cannot  tolerate  Quietism.  In  religion  "  a  sensa- 
tion, a  shock  to  the  imagination,  Uke  the  contact  with  cold 
water,  is  always  a  good  and  exhilarating  thing."  "  Jesus 
created  a  great  sensation  in  Jewry."  He  thus  markedly 
contrasts  Christianity  with  Buddhism:  ''  The  Buddhist  saint 
always  has  his  eyes  shut,  while  the  Christian  saint  always 
has  them  very  wide  open.  The  Buddhist  stares  inward,  the 
Christian  outwards.  If  we  follow  that  clue  steadily  we  shall 
find  some  interesting  things.  There  is  no  real  possibiUty 
of  getting  out  of  Pantheism  any  special  impulse  to  moral 
action.  For  Pantheism  implies  in  its  nature  that  one  thing 
is  not  greatly  preferable  to  another."  ("  Orthodoxy,"  p.  247). 
^'  A  man  may  lie  still  and  be  cured  of  a  malady.  But  he 
must  not  lie  still  if  he  would  be  cured  of  sin.  The  entire 
point,  indeed,  is  perfectly  expressed  in  the  very  word  'patient'; 
'  patient '  is  in  the  passive  voice;  '  sinner  '  is  in  the  active. . . 
All  moral  reform  must  start  in  the  active,  not  the  passive 
will." 

''  The  fact  of  sin,"  says  Chesterton,  "  is  as  practical  a 
fact  as  potatoes.  Madhouses  and  prisons  stand  in  ever- 
lasting rebuke  to  any  theory  to  the  contrary.  Whether  or 
no  man  could  be  washed  in  miraculous  waters,  there  was  no 
doubt  at  any  rate  that  he  needed  washing.  A  lunatic 
asylum  exists  as  a  result  of  sin,  disorder.  Some  modems 
may  deny  the  sin,  but  will  they  go  and  tap  the  outside  of  the 
lunatic  asylum  with  their  canes  (affirming  the  asylum  does 
not  exist),  and  still  maintain  their  right  to  keep  on  the  outside 
of  said  lunatic  asylum.  If  the  Christian  Scientist  declared 
there  was  no  lunatic  asylum,  what  difference  would  it  make 
whether  he  were  inside  or  outside?" 

Deeper  than  the  fact  of  sin  is  the  necessity  of  it.  The 
following  is  taken  from  ''  Tremendous  Trifles  ":  "  Somehow 
there  is  something  unsatisfying  about  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  world.  That  is  why  Calvinism  will  not  stand,  nor 
Materialism.  Paradox  runs  through  all  Nature.  It  begins 
in  the  realm  of  ultimate  physics  and  metaphysics. . . .   We 
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cannot  imagine  a  space  infinite  and  we  cannot  imagine  a  space 
finite.  Christ  could  not  be  pure  without  a  desire  to  sin. 
We  cannot  have  courage  without  the  presence  of  fear.  We 
cannot  have  magnanimity  without  a  desire  for  meanness." 
Chesterton's  Bible  contains  no  ethical  code  that  assures  the 
righteousness  of  parade  duty! 

Though  leaning  strongly  towards  the  Romish  Church, 
Chesterton  has  a  quite  un-Romish  method  of  getting  religious 
toleration.  He  maintains  that  toleration  does  not  come  by 
neglecting  differences  (neglect  is  only  a  symptom  of  indif- 
ference), but  by  making  so  much  of  them  that  we  understand 
them  and  one  another!  Bigotry  seldom  arises  from  convic- 
tions, but  mostly  from  lack  of  convictions.  No  one  can  be 
more  bigoted  than  he  who  denounces  Calvin,  having  never 
read  him.  "  There  is  only  one  way,"  says  Chesterton,  "  of 
really  guarding  ourselves  against  the  excessive  danger  of 
dogmatisms. . . .  and  that  is  to  be  steeped  in  dogmatisms 
and  soaked  in  philosophy!"  The  remedy  for  dogmatism  in 
religion  is  not  abandonment  of  dogmas,  but  the  acquisition 
of  so  many  dogmas  that  you  can,  first  of  all,  understand,  and 
secondly,  tolerate  the  other  man's  dogma. 

Dogmas  are  absolutely  necessary  to  intellect  and  to 
religion.  The  abstract  dogmas  of  the  Church  are  founded  on 
concrete  human  nature.  In  "  Varied  Types "  Chesterton 
presses  home  this  important  truth:  "It  is  true  that  we  do 
not  say  to  the  child,  '  All  men  are  morally  equal  and  have 
reciprocal  obligations.'  But  we  do  say  to  the  child,  '  Why 
shouldn't  Tommy  have  a  piece  of  cake  too?  '  "  The  abstract 
dogma  is  not  here  spoken;  but  its  assumption  makes  it  all 
the  more  real.  We  do  not  say  in  daily  conversation  that 
"  Man  is  free  and  therefore  responsible;"  but  we  do  say, 
"  Why  did  you  do  this?  " 

We  should  not  close  the  discussion  of  Chesterton's 
interpretation  of  Christianity,  without  commenting  upon  his 
religion  of  optimism.  He  is  always  genial  and  jovial  and 
seldom  bitter.  (Chesterton  has  grown  bitter  against  pes- 
simism and  declares  that  it  should  take  a  brick  for  its  emblem.) 
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In  "  Bernard  Shaw  "  he  declares:  "  One  after  another  almost 
every  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe  has  been  declared 
to  be  alone  capable  of  making  life  worth  living.  Books,  love, 
business,  alcohol,  abstract  truth,  private  emotion,  money, 
simplicity,  mysticism,  hard  work,  a  life  close  to  nature — each 
of  these  redeems  the  evil  of  an  otherwise  indefensible  world." 
Now  then,  if  the  world  is  so  attractive  in  particulars  might 
it  not  be  concluded  that  in  sum  total  it  is  all  right  and  we 
temporarily  wrong?  Even  Byron,  whom  some  have  boasted 
of  as  a  pessimist,  Chesterton  declares  "  belongs  to  the  class 
who  may  be  called  unconscious  optimists — because  the 
exuberance  of  hi  nature  demanded  for  an  adversary  a 
dragon  as  big  as  the  world." 

Again,  in  "  Varied  Types  ":  "  There  are  two  parties  in 
human  affairs,  the  optimists  and  the  pessimists.  The  Christian 
optimist  sees  life  as  black  (i.  e.  the  cowl  of  the  monk)  against 
white.  The  worldly  pessimist  sees  it  as  white  against  black. 
The  party  which  macerates  and  blackens  itself  with  sacrifices 
does  so  because  the  background  is  full  of  the  blaze  of 
universal  mercy.  And  the  party  which  crowns  itself  with 
flowers  and  lights  itself  with  bridal  torches,  does  so  because 
it  stands  against  a  black  curtain  of  incalculable  night.  The 
revellers  are  old;  the  monks  are  eternally  young." 

Optimism  and  enthusiasm  are  identical  concepts.  Chester- 
ton has  given  sanction  to  his  creed  in  a  unique  cashing  of  the 
abstract  into  the  concrete  ('*  Tolstoy,"  p.  2) :  "If  Mr.  Balfour 
could  be  converted  to  a  religion  which  taught  him  that  he 
was  morally  bound  to  walk  into  the  House  of  Commons  on 
his  hands,  and  he  did  walk  on  his  hands;  if  Mr.  Wyndham 
could  accept  a  creed  which  taught  that  he  ought  to  dye  his 
hair  blue,  and  he  did  dye  his  hair  blue,  they  would  both  be, 
almost  beyond  description,  better  and  happier  men  than  they 
are.  For  there  is  only  one  happiness  possible  or  conceivable 
under  the  sun,  and  that  is  enthusiasm — that  strange  and 
splendid  word  that  has  passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes, 
which  meant,  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  a 
lunatic,  and  in  ancient  Greece  the  presence  of  a  god." 
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We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  Chesterton's  formal 
religious  affiliations:  but  undoutedly  the  charge  of  the  critics 
is  true,  Chesterton  has  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  has  already  declared  concerning  the  Romish 
Church  that,  as  a  World  Programme,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  The  theology  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  as  cosmos-embracing  as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
The  Church  with  its  dogmas  is  to  the  Catholic  thinker  what 
the  Cosmos  was  to  the  Greek,  what  God  was  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  what  Personality  is  to  the  '^  Modem." 

II 

"  Art  is  the  path  of  the  Creator  in  His  work."  Chesterton 
is  a  unique  and  original  creator  and  has  hacked  his  own 
unique  path  of  expression  and  style  of  presentation.  As  a 
sacrifice  to  definiteness,  I  shall  cluster  these  remarks  around 
four  phases  of  Chesterton's  Art : — (a)  His  Intellectual  Bril- 
liancy, (b)  His  use  of  Paradox,  (c)  His  use  of  Sarcasm, 
(d)  His  interpretation  of  the  Commonplace  by  the  Grotesque. 

(a)  Bernard  Shaw  says  that  cleverness,  as  a  literary  asset, 
is  a  twentieth  century  creation.  The  key  to  the  Chesterton 
riddle  is  not  wit,  not  humour,  but  cleverness.  Emerson  has 
argued  that ''  no  answer  in  words  can  ever  reply  to  a  question 
in  things;"  but  a  few  citations  of  clever  and  brilliant  phrase- 
ology will  suffice  to  show  that  Chesterton  has  gone  far  towards 
disproving  Emerson's  proposition.  Arguing  for  miracles, 
Chesterton  closes  thus,  with  what  he  calls  the  modem  paradox : 
"  All  the  advances  of  science  and  philosophy  and  psychology 
are  yearly  getting  nearer  to  what  Jesus  is  actually  said  to 
have  done  in  miracles.  And  yet  we  deny!  The  old  denial 
said,  '  Jesus  did  them  not  because  they  were  impossible;'  the 
modem  denial  says,  '  He  did  them  not  because  they  were 
possible!'  "  No  height  or  depth  of  metaphysical  logic  could 
attain  what  this  stroke  of  pure  mental  cleverness  attains  by 
striking  the  right  cord  on  the  word-instrument.  Does  it  not 
jar  us  out  of  our  spiritual  inertness  to  be  told  that  "  some 
people  are  so  mechanical  and  cold  that  their  hearts  do  not 
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beat — they  tick?"  There  is  ethics  as  well  as  a  play  on  words 
in  the  following:  ''  We  do  not  merely  love  ourselves  more 
than  we  love  duty;  we  actually  love  ourselves  more  than  we 
love  joy."  Baldwin's  proposition  on  primary  instincts  does 
not  state  the  ethical  fact  more  clearly! 

Cleverness  has  reached  its  acme  and  needle-point  in  this 
scathing  denunciation  of  egotism,  from  a  poignant  flip  in 
"  The  Defendant  ":  "  An  egotist  is  practically  the  same  as 
an  atheist;  neither  will  recognize  the  existence  of  a  superior 
being."  In  "  Heretics  "  Chesterton  takes  this  clever  fling  at 
pessimism:  "The  human  race,  according  to  religion,  fell 
once,  and  in  falling  gained  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
But  now  we  have  fallen  a  second  time,  and  only  the  knowledge 
of  evil  remains  to  us.  Ibsenism  is  worse  off  than  the  devils 
in  Milton's  pandsemonium;  to  them  only  the  darkness  was 
visible."  Cleverness  is  a  mental  trait  and  Chesterton  puts 
his  stamp  on  all  his  wares:  '*  Civilization  is  built  chiefly  on 
truisms.  Clearly,  there  could  be  no  safety  for  a  society  in 
which  the  remark  by  the  chief -justice  that  murder  was 
wrong,  was  regarded  as  an  original  and  dazzling  epigram." — 
''  Defendant,"  p.  14.  Chesterton's  cleverness  is  not  mere 
flippancy;  it  is  eccentric  but  also  broad-minded  and  wholesome; 
a  tonic  to  the  world-weary  mind,  a  dash  of  cold  water  on 
heavy  eyes.  Walter  Pater  says,  "  All  art  is  the  removal  of 
rubbish."  Chesterton  first  clears  away  old  watchwords, 
formulae,  slogans,  technicahties,  and  asks  you  to  look  at  the 
matter  through  a  fresh  adjustment  of  the  vocabulary.  To 
gain  his  effect,  he  often  violates  accepted  canons  of  art;  but 
I  think  his  epigrams  are  not  usually  for  melodrama  nor  pyro- 
technic display.  I  believe  he  is  careless  of  his  necktie,  only 
because  his  mind  is  bent  on  what  he  has  to  say.  Chesterton 
is  under  a  present  difficulty  of  creating  the  taste  by  which  he 
is  to  be  enjoyed.  Legalism  is  the  warp  upon  which  we  weave 
with  woof  of  bias  a  coat  that  no  arrows  of  love  or  expediency 
can  pierce.  Chesterton  obviates  the  difficulty  by  adopting 
the  arrow  of  cleverness. 
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(b)  All  art  disputes,  being  founded  upon  the  indefinite 
concept,  taste,  must  have  a  common  denominator  of  criticism, 
or  the  talkers  will  talk  to  cross-purposes.  The  harsh  critics 
of  Chesterton's  use  of  paradox  would  not  vent  themselves  so 
harshly  if  they  comprehended  the  true  nature  and  function  of 
paradox.  Paradox  is  not  mere  surface  play  of  words  and 
catching  expressions;  it  penetrates  the  depths  of  things.  A 
paradox  is  a  contradiction,  or  seeming  contradiction,  in  state- 
ment but  not  in  fact.  Its  function  is  to  arouse  the  mind  to 
the  richness  and  lustre  of  the  commonplace.  A  paradox  may 
be  an  extreme  statement  of  a  half-truth.  In  speaking  to  a 
two-year  old  child,  to  keep  it  from  burning  itself,  one  might 
warningly  say,  "  The  fire  is  very  bad."  But  this  is  only  a 
half-truth;  the  full  truth  is  that  the  fire  is  also  good — good  to 
cook  our  food  and  to  warm  our  house.  But  for  the  purpose 
in  mind — that  of  keeping  the  child  from  burning  itself — the 
use  of  the  half-truth  justifies  itself.  Jesus,  as  was  common  to 
the  oriental  mind,  frequently  (e.  g.  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount) 
made  use  of  the  paradoxical  half-truth  for  the  sake  of  vivifying 
a  slumbering  axiom. 

Now,  the  opponents  of  Chesterton  have  failed  or  refused 
to  recognize  a  legitimate,  literary  pigeon-hole  for  the  paradox. 
One  critic,  remarking  upon  Chesterton's  late  book,  *'  What's 
Wrong  With  the  World,"  said  that  "  it  was  a  book  in  which 
the  author,  after  contradicting  all  other  guessers  at  the 
problem,  contradicted  himself."  But,  is  it  not  pertinent  to 
ask:  Because  certain  flowers  do  not  happen  to  be  in  our 
specimen  book,  shall  we  call  them  weeds?  Chesterton  may 
have  academic  faults,  but  the  world  is  not  a  professor's  mind, 
where  all  things  are  to  be  measured  by  the  rule  of  logic.  Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  the  use  of  paradox  means  that  words 
are  making  sport  of  the  thinker. 

Chesterton  himself  has  argued  very  ably  in  defence  of  the 
function  of  the  paradox.  Prevalence  of  paradox  finds  its 
logic  in  the  fact  of  our  leading  a  dual  life — a  spiritual  in  a 
physical  life.  Consciousness  and  matter  are  unique  and 
distinct  categories,  says  Warner  Fite  ("  Individualism  ")  and 
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their  interplay  produces  those  strange  inconsistencies  that  no 
logic  can  fathom.  Logic,  in  fact,  cannot  hope  for  a  consistent, 
only  for  a  coherent,  world.  If  life  were  entirely  material  or 
entirely  spiritual,  there  would  then  be  no  contradiction;  all 
experience  would  fall  under  one  category  and  be  related  in 
terms  of  one  entity.  Dualism,  whether  that  of  objective 
idealism  or  of  naive  reaHsm,  is  the  logic  of  mystery  and  of 
paradox.  As  we  grow  into  a  deeper  consciousness,  our  prob- 
lems arerendered  more  complex;  '' the  world  grows  more  and 
more  a  paradox."  In  "  Tremendous  Trifles,"  p.  246,  Chester- 
ton has  ventured  an  intellectual  heresy  more  daring  than 
Oscar  Wilde's  ''  Nature  Imitates  Art."  When  accused  of 
being  paradoxical,  he  lays  the  responsibility  on  God  the 
Creator:  "  I  did  not  make  the  world,  and  I  did  not  make  it 
paradoxical.  It  is  not  my  fault,  it  is  the  truth  that  the  only 
way  to  go  to  England  is  to  go  away  from  it."  (This  is,  of 
course,  a  paradoxical  statement  of  the  comparison  principle 
of  education:  we  appreciate  home  more  because  of  a  view  of 
the  world). 

Herewith  follow  a  few  of  Chesterton's  pregnant  para- 
doxes: "  The  longer  we  look  at  a  thing  the  less  we  know 
about  it."  Is  not  that  a  psychology  of  monotony?  We  may 
look  at  a  word  or  letter  on  a  page  so  long  that  it  becomes 
weird  and  meaningless  to  us.  May  not  God  be  so  obvious 
that  we  cannot  see  Him  because  of  our  monotous  gaze? 
Chesterton  strikes  a  kindred  flash  when  he  says,  "  Religion 
has  had  to  provide  that  longest  and  strongest  telescope — the 
telescope  through  which  we  could  see  the  star  upon  which  we 
dwelt."  The  following  is  a  criticism  upon  Zola  and  the 
modern  pessimistic  novel:  "  The  old  religionists  tortured 
men  physically  for  a  moral  truth;  the  new  realists  torture  men 
morally  for  a  physical  truth."  Note  this  pregnant  vision 
into  Jesus'  beatitudes:  "  The  canon  of  the  world  has  always 
said.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success;  the  canon  of  Jesus  has 
always  said,  Nothing  succeeds  like  failure."  What  philo- 
sopher ever  made  a  more  sensible  remark  about  infinity  than 
this :     "  Infinity  is  unthinkable,  and  yet  necessary  to  thought." 
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Chesterton's  logic  often  leans  too  heavily  upon  the  too  friendly 
arm  of  coincidence;  and  often  we  ask  as  to  the  direction  of  our 
journey.  Perhaps  the  author  accounts  his  purpose  accom- 
plished when  he  has  given  birth  in  us  to  the  question! 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  attempting  an  un- 
qualified defence  of  Chesterton's  vagaries;  our  admiration  for 
him  is  not  entire.  Cleverness  is  a  sword  liable  to  cut  the 
hand  of  him  who  uses  it.  Often  Chesterton,  in  a  way  charac- 
teristic of  all  enthusaists,  seizes  upon  a  partial  truth  and 
expands  it  into  an  error.  He  often  violates  the  legitimate 
use  of  paradox.  An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  that 
monstrous  novel,  "The  Man  who  was  Thursday:  A  Night- 
mare," p.  7.  Speaking  of  monogamy,  the  author  traces  the 
practice  of  having  one  wife  to  the  intricacies  of  arithmetic. 
"  It  may  be  conceded  to  the  mathematicians,"  he  says,  "  that 
four  is  twice  two.  But  two  is  not  twice  one;  two  is  infinity 
times  one."  So,  in  marriage  two  wives  are  not  merely  twice 
one  wife,  but  infinity  times  one!  Doubtless  the  clever  use  of 
paradox  is  the  strongest  factor  in  drawing  the  public  gaze  to 
Chesterton's  pages;  but  this  repeated  abuse  of  the  paradox 
has  invited  about  his  head  the  abuse  of  the  critics. 

Do  we  not  feel  that  he  has  gone  too  far  when  he  says 
("  Alarms  and  Discussions,"  p.  140) :  "  Variability  is  one  of 
the  virtues  of  a  woman.  It  avoids  the  cruel  requirements  of 
polygamy.  So  long  as  you  have  one  good  wife  you  are  sure 
to  have  a  spiritual  harem?"  We  think  he  has  drawn  a 
distinction  that  has  too  much  of  a  difference.  When  he 
says,  "  The  reason  why  they  burned  Rome  was  because  Nero 
played  the  fiddle,"  we  think  Chesterton  has  abandoned  serious- 
ness to  make  an  appeal  to  the  top  gallery.  Such  literature, 
we  are  more  than  ready  to  concede,  is  as  unstable  as  an  in- 
verted pyramid,  with  its  centre  of  gravity  at  the  top. 

His  propositions  are  often  woefully  inadequate;  and  no 
decent  coachman  could  fail  to  wheel  a  coach  and  four  through 
their  manifest  loop-holes.  He  says:  ''  I  have  often  been 
haunted  with  a  fancy  that  the  creeds  of  men  might  be  repre- 
sented in  their  beverages.     Wine  might  stand  for  genuine 
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Catholicism  and  ale  for  Protestantism;  for  these  at  least  are 
real  religion  with  comfort  and  strength  in  them.  Clean  cold 
agnosticism  would  be  clean  cold  water,  an  excellent  thing  if 
you  can  get  it.  Most  modern  ethical  and  idealistic  move- 
ments might  be  well  represented  by  soda-water — which  is  a 
fuss  about  nothing.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  philosophy  is 
exactly  like  black  coffee — it  awakens  but  it  does  not  inspire. 
Modem  hygienic  materialism  is  very  like  cocoa;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  express  one's  contempt  for  it  in  stronger  terms 
than  that.  Sometimes,  very  rarely,  one  may  come  across 
something  that  may  honestly  be  compared  to  milk,  an 
ancient  and  heathen  mildness,  an  earthly  yet  sustaining  mercy 
— the  milk  of  human  kindness.  You  can  find  it  in  a  few  pagan 
poets  and  a  few  old  fables;  but  it  is  everywhere  dying  out." 

Chesterton's  own  words  (had  he  remembered  them!) 
should  have  prevented  him  from  many  of  these  metaphysical 
pitfalls:  ''  Life  is  full  of  a  ceaseless  shower  of  small  coinci- 
dences for  a  special  purpose,  often  too  trifling  even  to  be 
noticed,  any  more  than  we  notice  one  snowflake  falling  on 
another.  It  is  this  that  lends  a  frightful  plausibility  to  all 
false  doctrines  and  evil  fads.  There  are  always  such  props  of 
accidental  argument  for  anything."  And  we  venture  that, 
were  Chesterton  accused  of  leaning  upon  one  of  these  ''  props 
of  accidental  argument,"  he  would  reply  with  the  impertinence 
that  he  never  argued! 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  the  blind  should  lead  the 
blind,  the  increased  sensitivity  of  touch  might  make  the  result 
not  so  altogether  bad;  but  the  great  and  final  inconvenience 
of  our  modern  shame  is  that  the  squinters  should  lead  the 
purblind.  The  blind  are  partially  blessed  in  being  skeptical 
of  their  own  blindness;  the  squinters  are  doubly  cursed:  cursed 
in  that  they  are  confident  of  their  own  squinting,  cursed  and 
cursing  in  that  they  are  skeptical  of  their  trust,  the  purblind! 
In  addition  to  which  they  lounge  in  the  beatific  position  of 
not  even  knowing  when  they  are  in  the  ditch.  Where  Chester- 
ton sees  visions,  we  are  glad  to  praise  his  following;  where  he 
too  repeatedly  catches  at  hallucinations  of  his  own  making, 
he  loses  our  confidence. 
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(c)  Relative  to  Chesterton's  use  of  sarcasm,  we  may  say 
briefly:  it  is  gracious  and  almost  never  impertinent  nor 
personal.  He  seldom  resorts  to  sarcasm  unless  a  value  is  on 
trial.  When  G.  Bernard  Shaw  announced  that,  "  The  golden 
rule  is  that  there  is  no  golden  rule,"  Chesterton  (''  Heretics," 
p.  13)  makes  an  indictment  of  the  modern  disparagement  of 
religious  and  philosophic  faith :  "  A  man's  opinion  on  tramcars 
matters;  his  opinion  on  Botticelli  matters;  his  opinion  on  all 
things  does  not  matter.  He  may  turn  over  and  explore  a 
million  objects,  but  he  must  not  find  that  strange  object,  the 
Universe;  for  if  he  does  he  will  have  a  religion  and  be  lost!" 
''  Everything  matters  except  everything.'*  In  "  Heretics,"  p.  19, 
a  sarcastic  fling  is  given  toward  art  for  art's  sake:  "  They 
are  free  to  produce  anything  they  like.  They  are  free  to  write 
a  Paradise  Lost  in  which  Satan  shall  conquer  God.  They  are 
free  to  write  a  Divine  Comedy  in  which  heaven  shall  be  under 
the  floor  of  hell." 

The  Bacon  theory  of  Shakespeare  does  not  escape  this 
caustic  sarcasm:    ''  Shakespeare  was  in  the  habit  of  getting 

up  in  the  morning,  having  coffee,  rolls  and  bacon And 

so,  we  see  that  bacon  wrote  Shakespeare."  Who  shall  declare 
the  trick  of  unlogic  illegitimate?  Ad  absurdum  logic  pre- 
scribes that  you  treat  an  absurdity  as  such  and  confute  a  fool 
with  his  own  folly. 

Sarcasm  is  mixed  with  the  wine  of  logic  here:  "  What  a 
blunder-buss  type  of  argument  is  this  foolish  expression,  '  a 
relic  of  barbarism!'  What  an  inexpressibly  weak  phrase  for 
anything  one  wishes  to  attack!  A  relic  of  barbarism?  So  is 
the  plough  a  relic  of  barbarism !  So  is  the  home!  Man  himself 
is  a  relic  of  barbarism!  The  fact  back  of  the  fallacy  is,  that 
neither  barbarism  nor  civilization  is  either  good  or  bad  except 
as  they  hinder  or  give  play  to  Sin!" 

A  bit  of  this  sarcasm  directed  at  American  humour  might 
make  the  red,  white  and  blue  corpuscles  dance  in  American 
veins,  were  it  not  for  Chesterton's  provocative  laughter.  He 
declares  that  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  American  humour 
is  exaggeration,  and  thus  cashes  his  abstract  into  the  concrete: 
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"  Suppose  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  were  to  cap  the 
climax  of  his  speech  by  sitting  down  on  his  silk  hat.  Irish 
humour  would  say,  *  How  silly  of  the  gintleman  to  sit  down  on 
his  hat  without  his  head  being  in  it.'  The  American  would 
say, '  Every  time  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  makes  a 
speech,  he  finishes  by  sitting  on  his  silk  hat !  In  fact,  there  is 
in  the  Parliament  House  a  continual  crumple  of  silk  hats! 
All  the  hat-makers  of  London  are  standing  outside  the  Parlia- 
ment House  to  take  new  orders  for  hats,'  "  etc.  Chesterton's 
use  of  sarcasm  is  not  vindictive;  it  is  broad  and  wholesome 
and  well-mannered;  it  is  cultured  and  gentlemanly  argu- 
mentation. 

(d)  The  author  of  "  Heretics  "  is  orthodox,  but  his  ortho- 
doxy is  not  that  of  that  lambent  kind  that  makes  us  at  ease 
in  Zion.  His  interpretation  of  the  commonplace  by  the 
grotesque  arouses  the  lethargic  mind  from  its  world-weariness. 
That  this  world  is  a  wild  and  startling  place,  one  continuous 
miracle,  is  Chesterton's  message  so  aptly  bodied  forth  in 
"  Tremendous  Trifles."  The  author,  one  day  finding  himself 
alone  on  the  sea-shore,  marvelled  concerning  the  signification 
of  the  toys  in  his  pocket:  "  A  pocket-knife  embodied  all  the 
feudal  and  industrial  history  of  the  past!  A  watch,  all  man's 
triumph  over  the  elements,  fire  and  energy!  A  coin,  all  the 
social  and  governmental  status  of  the  world."  (Ibid.  p.  113). 
Concerning  the  indifference  of  men  to  this  living  miracle,  the 
world,  Chesterton  says,  "  The  modern  bondage  is  the 
slavery  of  haste. — Its  chain,  the  heaviest  chain  ever  tied  to 
man,  is  called — a  watch  chain."  If  our  eyes  were  only  open 
to  see,  "  every  object,  except  some  dull  people,  would  be 
teeming  with  infinite,  living  meaning!  "  To  those  keenly 
awake  to  the  great  Here  and  Now,  the  present  is  infinite  and 
the  future  finite. 

This  poetic,  childish  wonderment  is  so  bracingly  com- 
mending Chesterton  to  the  world-sick,  modem  mind!  Does 
it  not  startle  and  provoke  us  into  thought  when  our  author 
insists  that  street  slang  is  the  highest  poetry?  *'  All  slang  is 
metaphor,  and  the  essence  of  poetry  is  metaphor."    Yet  this 
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statement  is  as  good  as  Prof.  Genung's:  "  It  is  not  the  rhetor- 
ician, but  the  workingman  who  makes  language." 

A  beautiful  climax  of  this  interpretation  of  the  world 
as  miracle,  is  found  in  "  Tremendous  Trifles,"  p.  1-4,  where 
the  epigrammatist  expounds  the  Christian  doctrine  of  humility 
through  a  fairy-tale.  Two  boys,  Paul  and  Peter,  were  con- 
fronted by  a  fairy  with  the  proposition  that  they  could  be 
anything  they  desired.  Paul  desired  to  be  a  giant  and  his 
wish  was  gratified.  The  Himalayas  and  Niagara  became  as 
pygmies  beneath  him,  and  all  the  earth  looked  perverted  and 
silly — just  as  worthy  things  do  to  proud-mindedness.  Paul, 
the  giant  (modern  egotist),  vainly  sought  for  something  large 
enough  to  engage  his  attention;  failing  in  this,  he  lay  down  in 
an  everlasting  sleep  (as  the  modern  egotistic  mind  does). 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  be  a  pygmy,  about  three 
inches  in  height.  In  Peter  the  ego  was  small  and  all  the 
world  became  full  of  wonder  and  charm  and  beauty.  The 
flowers  of  the  garden  towered  above  him  with  connotation 
never  before  guessed.  Greatness  is  the  willingness  to  become 
nothing.  *'  The  world  will  never  starve  for  want  of  wonders, 
but  only  for  want  of  Wonder." 

Again,  although  Chesterton's  words  usually  have  the 
constructive  sound  of  hammer  and  anvil,  we  do  not  commend 
his  art  unqualifiedly.  For  example:  "  The  madman  almost 
always  has  an  over-fine  reason.  Poetry  is  sane  because  it 
floats  easily  in  an  infinite  sea;  reason  seeks  to  cross  the  infinite 
sea  and  so  to  make  it  finite."  We  like  to  believe  that  poetry 
and  imagination  are  truly  sane  things,  but  the  declaration  that 
logic  is  insane,  seems  too  much  like  a  sacrifice  of  common- 
sense  laid  on  the  altar  of  a  false  art-god.  The  vagaries  of 
Mr.  Chesterton's  art  have  been  parodied  justifiably  by  Max 
Beerbohm:  Chesterton  would  say:  "  If  P^uclid  were  alive 
to-day  (and  I  dare  say  he  is),  he  would  not  say  '  the  angles 
at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  one  another!' 
he  would  say,  '  to  me  it  does  somehow  seem  that  these  two 
angles  have  a  mysterious  and  awful  equality'  to  each  other.' " 
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We  believe  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  built  upon  the  two 
primary  characteristics  of  Art,  Synthesis  and  Concreteness. 
Fite  says:  ''  The  physicist  deals  with  man,  but  only,  say,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  law  of  gravitation  when  he  falls  upon 
the  ice.  For  the  chemist  he  is  a  mass  of  molecular  change; 
for  the  biologist  and  anthropologist  he  is  an  organism  admir- 
ably adapted  to  preserve  its  kind;  for  the  economist  a  buyer 
and  seller.  Nowhere  in  science  can  you  obtain  a  view  of  the 
concrete  man,  the  personal  man  who  is  the  unity  of  these 
several  aspects.  This  is  the  aim  of  art."  Chesterton  is 
synthetic  and  constructive,  looking  at  the  world  through  a 
creative  eye  and  seeing  that  all  things  are  good;  he  is  concrete, 
interrogating  and  eulogizing  ''  all  that  is  towering  and  myster- 
ious in  the  dignity  and  destiny  of  the  lovely  house  of  Adam." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  serious  and  momentous 
meaning  of  Chesterton's  message,  his  philosophy. 

Ill 

The  hostile  critics  have  laboured  to  show  that  Chesterton 
has  no  philosophy.  We  answer  that  every  man  must  have  a 
philosophy,  a  coherent  attitude  towards  the  world.  A  philo- 
sophy is  necessary  to  criticism  and  opinion.  The  charge  that 
Chesterton  has  been  spinning  the  semblance  of  thought  out 
of  mental  vacuity  is,  we  think,  a  competition  of  adjectives. 
Because  a  question  mark  usually  punctuates  his  thought, 
shall  we  think  that  he  is  dodging  his  own  difficulties?  Per- 
sonally we  believe  that  the  critics  have  flung  the  door  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  because  of  their  ungrounded  assumption  of 
Chesterton's  absurdity;  the  fallacy  is  as  old  as  thought. 

In  his  criticism  of  Bernard  Shaw's  ^'  Man  and  Superman  " 
Chesterton  takes  a  diagnosis  of  the  present  drift  of  philosophy. 
*'  All  natural  explanations  have  broken  down  and  no  super- 
natural ones  remain."  Under  the  following  heads :  (a)  His 
Ethical  Philosophy;  (b)  His  Social  Philosophy;  (c)  His 
Intellectual  Position;  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  Chester- 
ton gives  a  contribution  towards  the  modern  problem  of 
religious  and  philosophic  uncertainty. 
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(a)  Chesterton's  ethical  creed  is  aggressively  optimistic,  a 
refutation  of  the  godless  proposition  that  God  is  an  "  Infinite 
Invalid  watching  over  a  Dying  World."  In  "  Heretics  "  he 
says,  "  If  the  utterances  of  pessimists  were  really  believed  the 
world  would  stand  on  its  head!  Murderers  would  be  given 
medals  for  saving  men  from  life;  and  poisons  would  be  used 
as  medicines."  Society  is  built  upon  optimism,  which  means 
self-preservation.  If  pessimism  were  at  all  sincere  it  would 
commit  suicide.  Its  very  act  of  propagation  shows  that  it  is 
evangelistic. 

In  "  Orthodoxy  "  the  author  derides  society  for  insin- 
cerity: "  Praise  may  be  gigantic  and  insane  without  any 
quality  of  flattery  so  long  as  it  is  praise  of  something  notice- 
able in  existence.  A  man  may  say  that  a  giraffe's  head  strikes 
the  stars,  or  that  a  whale  fills  the  German  ocean,  and  still  be 
only  in  a  rather  excited  state  about  a  favourite  animal.  But 
when  he  begins  to  congratulate  the  giraffe  on  his  feathers,  and 
the  whale  on  the  elegance  of  its  legs,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  the  social  element  called  flattery." 

A  word  should  be  said  here  concerning  Chesterton's 
conception  of  the  relation  of  art  to  ethics.  He  has  constantly 
a  moral  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind  and  his  teachings  can 
be  read  by  those  who  run.  His  novel,  "  The  Man  who  was 
Thursday  "  was  written  to  justify  his  belief  that  practical 
anarchy  would  be  impossible  in  a  universe  operating  under 
law  and  orderly  sequence.  His  ethical  creed  is  made  to 
pervade  his  art  because  he  believes  that  art  cannot  attain 
final  values.  This  passage  from  "  Heretics,"  p.  272,  is  signi- 
ficant: "  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  our  ordinary  life  would 
be  the  promptitude  with  which  we  should  consider  humanity 
in  any  circumstance  of  shock  or  death.  We  should  say,  A 
woman  has  fallen  into  the  water,  not  A  highly  educated  woman 
has  fallen  into  the  water.  Nobody  would  say,  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  clear  thinker  in  your  back  garden.  Nobody 
would  say,  Unless  you  hurry  up  and  stop  him,  a  man  with  a 
very  fine  ear  for  music  will  have  jumped  off  that  cliff." 
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The  aesthetes  have  always  objected  that  Christianity  has 
no  canons  to  pronounce  for  art  or  beauty.  Is  the  Greek 
therefore  superior  in  this  regard?  No.  Christianity  pro- 
nounces a  broader  canon,  the  broadest  possible  richness  of 
experience,  which  is  a  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  all  good  canons 
in  art,  because,  instead  of  dictating,  it  inspires  them.  For 
instance,  Chritianity  declares  it  a  thing  culpable,  bad,  blas- 
phemous, for  a  man  wilfully  to  leap  from  a  seventh  story 
window.  Now,  if  art  is  clamouring  for  an  art  canon  in  this 
regard,  we  might  readily  declare:  it  is  very  inartistic,  unbe- 
coming, in  fact,  the  acme  of  bad  taste,  to  willfully  leap  from 
a  seventh  story  window!  But  we  end  by  asking.  Was  not 
this  narrow  canon  of  art  included  in  the  larger  one  of 
Christianity? 

Browning's  ethical  creed  of  imperfection  finds  staunch 
support  in  Chesterton.  He  briefly  states  his  position  m 
"  Tremendous  Trifles,"  p.  30-40,  by  telling  of  a  game  of 
croquet  which  he  once  played  with  a  professional.  Chesterton 
was  an  amateur  at  the  game  and  was  badly  beaten  by  the 
professional.  However,  the  amateur  (French,  lover)  loves  the 
game  even  more  than  does  the  professional  and  adores  the 
attainment  as  yet  impossible.  "  Were  we  able  to  hit  the 
balls  always  with  exact  precision  there  would  be  no  sport  in 
the  game,  not  any  more  than  in  breathing  or  stepping."  The 
fun  in  the  game  of  life  lies  in  its  imperfection !  The  functional 
psychologist  would  declare  the  same  creed  in  different  terms: 
imperfection  of  attainment  stretches  and  enlarges  conscious- 
ness; only  by  obstacles  is  an  enlarged  adjustment  of  organism 
to  an  enlarged  environment  made  possible. 

This  creed  of  imperfection  has  its  necessary  corollary  in 
strife  towards  perfection.  Chesterton  thus  vents  his  wrath 
against  a  life  of  satisfaction:  ''Puritanism  and  Savonarola 
preached  not  so  much  against  joys  and  pleasures  as  against 
the  satisfaction  or  loss  of  progress  that  they  give.  Satisfaction 
is  a  hell  deeper  than  anarchy  or  starvation.  The  harlots  shall 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  before  those  who  are  satisfied." 
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Chesterton's  ethical  creed  is  that  of  Christianity.  "  Hedon- 
ism is  becoming  sick  of  happiness  "  and  will  at  last  turn  back 
as  a  prodigal  to  the  fatherly  self-denial  of  Jesus.  *'  The 
element  of  fear  is  one  of  the  eternal  ingredients  of  joy.  The 
fear  of  failure  must  be  present  in  any  game  of  cards  or  ball, 
if  any  joy  is  afforded.  The  perfect  player  would  get  no  joy 
whatever.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  pleasure." 
We  close  the  discussion  of  Chesterton's  ethics  with  one  of 
his  pregnant  utterances  on  Christianity:  '*  If  Christianity 
can  make  a  man  happy  while  his  legs  are  being  eaten  by  a 
lion,  might  it  not  make  me  happy  while  my  legs  are  still 
attached  to  me  walking  down  the  street?  " 

(b)  We  shall  state  very  briefly  Chesterton's  social  pro- 
gramme. On  this  point  he  radically  differs  from  Wells  and 
Shaw,  with  whom  he  is  habitually  associated.  Wells  is  making 
a  socialistic  indictment  of  the  present  economic  order  and 
declaring  that  property  is  theft.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  present  society  is  a  melting  pot,  a  hybrid  of  ochlocracy 
and  oligarchy.  It  is  in  a  period  of  transition.  But  in  his 
criticism  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (p.  36)  Chesterton  is  holding 
back  on  the  reins:  ''  A  man  is  almost  always  wrong  when  he 
sets  out  to  prove  the  unreality  and  uselessness  of  anything; 
he  is  almost  always  right  when  he  sets  out  to  prove  the  reality 
and  value  of  anything.  I  have  a  different  and  much  more 
genuine  right  to  say  that  bull's  eyes  are  nice  than  to  say 
that  licorice  is  nasty;  I  have  found  the  meaning  of  the  first 
and  not  of  the  second.  If  a  man  goes  on  a  tearing  hunt 
after  shams  it  is  probable  that  he  will  find  nothing  real.  He 
is  tearing  off  the  branches  to  find  the  tree." 

I  shall  give  in  contrast  brief  excerpts  from  H.  G.  Wells 
and  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Wells  says  concerning  socialism  and 
Christianity:  "  When  the  rich  young  ruler  was  told  to  give 
up  his  property  to  follow  Christ,  when  the  disciples  were 
told  to  leave  father  and  mother.  ...  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
present  Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  self-abnegation  of  the 
two  main  generalizations  of  socialism — that  relating  to 
property  in  things  and  that  relating  to  property  in  persons." 
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New  Worlds  for  Old,"  p.  135.  And  now  Chesterton, 
from  the  "  Defendant  ":  "  It  is  true  to  a  certain  degree  that 
external  circumstances  of  economic  betterment  will  improve 
the  poor.  But  if  better  conditions  will  make  the  poor  more 
fit  to  govern  themselves,  why  should  not  better  conditions 
already  make  the  rich  more  fit  to  govern?  Here  we  may 
point  out  the  grotesque  and  enormous  fallacy  of  all  this  type 
of  socialistic  reasoning.  The  socialists,  in  truth  to  their  own 
argument,  lay  the  foundation  for  a  government  by  aristocracy! 
If  Jesus  meant  anything  by  his  camel  and  needle  story,  the 
very  least  that  he  could  have  meant  was  this:  that  the  rich 
are  not  likely  to  be  morally  trustworthy.  They  may  be 
worthy  of  many  things,  of  charity,  but  hardly  worthy  of 
trust." 

The  function  of  socialism  is  to  create  and  cultivate 
philanthropic  and  social  ideals.  ''  We  make  our  friends;  we 
make  our  enemies;  but  God  makes  our  next-door  neighbours. 
If  we  cannot  love  our  barber  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can 
we  love  the  heathen  whom  we  have  not  seen?"  "  Property," 
says  Hegel,  "  is  objectified  Will."  Selfishness  does  not  proceed 
from  the  fact  of  property,  but  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
self  which  we  objectify.  All  reforms  in  the  institution  of 
property  must  be  gradual,  and  will  work  through  the  legis- 
lative social  contract.  The  solution  is  not  abolition  of  the 
concept  Property,  but  a  more  equitable  definition  of  it. 

(c)  Chesterton  has  nowhere  limited  himself  by  a  formal 
statement  of  his  intellectual  position,  probably  because  he  is 
impatient  of  systems  and  probably  because  he  can  see  how 
very  small  a  contribution  entangling  names  do  finally  make. 

We  would  comment  first  upon  his  pragmatic  procedure 
in  logic.  He  cares  little  for  a  straight- jacket  logic  and  much 
for  a  working-clothes  logic.  In  "  Orthodoxy  "  he  says:  '^  In 
the  main,  logic  is  not  a  productive  tool  so  much  as  a  weapon 
of  defence.  A  man  building  up  an  intellectual  system  has 
to  build  like  Nehemiah,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
trowel  in  the  other.  The  imagination,  the  constructive 
element,  is  the  trowel;  and  argument  is  the  sword.     Logic 
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is  only  a  convenient  tool  with  which  to  exterminate  logicians.  " 
Formally,  logical  strictures  and  foundations  for  a  belief  are 
usually  not  necessary.  ''It  is  the  absence  of  any  material 
foundation  which  makes  the  earth  so  secure.  If  it  were 
based  upon  a  pedestal  we  should  be  anxious  as  to  the  stability 
and  durability  of  the  support/'  says  Oliver  Lodge. 

Maugre  all  this,  does  not  the  following  citation  from 
*'  Tremendous  Trifles,"  p.  92-94,  show  the  keenest  insight 
into  cause  and  effect:  "  You  must  have  heard  of  the  little 
London  lad  who,  seeing  the  wind  blowing  through  the  trees 
in  a  very  gale,  asked  his  mother  why  they  did  not  cut  down 
the  trees  so  it  wouldn't  blow!  Men  may  laugh  at  this  as 
though  the  fallacy  were  not  their  own!  But  what  man,  in 
thinking  of  the  French  Revolution,  does  not  imagine  mobs 
pouring  through  the  palaces,  blood  pouring  down  the  gutters? 
Yet  you  cannot  see  a  Revolution;  you  can  only  see  that  there 
is  a  Revolution!  Who  could  stop  the  French  Revolution  by 
stopping  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  streets? ....  You  can 
never  have  a  Revolution  to  establish  a  Democracy.  You 
must  have  a  Democracy  in  order  to  establish  a  Revolution." 
Such  logic  is  pure  pragmatism.  Chesterton's  mind  is  not 
a  mirror;  it  is  a  laboratory  transforming  substances  into 
values. 

The  fallacy  of  analogy  is  keenly  exposed  by  Chesterton 
("  What's  Wrong  with  the  World,"  p.  331)  on  the  theme  of 
woman's  suffrage.  He  asks,  why  urge  woman's  suffrage  when 
most  of  the  women  do  not  want  it?  Mr.  Galsworthy,  writing 
in  the  Nation,  answered  that,  when  male  suffrage  was  first 
proposed,  very  many  of  the  men  (e.g.  agriculturists  in  England) 
did  not  want  it.  Chesterton  replied :  "  History  is  not  simply 
a  toboggan  slide,  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  would  have  us  believe. 
But  it  is  a  road  to  be  constantly  mended  and  improved." 
The  fallacy  in  the  analogy  he  exploded  thus:  "  Women  not 
desiring  woman's  suffrage,  think  it  unwomanly.  But  no  man, 
refusing  it,  ever  declared  it  unmanly ;  he  never  expected  to 
be  unsexed  by  it!  Woman's  refusal  of  suffrage  is  positive, 
man's  negative!  "  The  theory  that  Chesterton  cannot  reason 
is  rubbing  its  nose  on  the  grindstone  of  facte. 
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Chesterton  proposes  that  the  value  of  philosophy  consists 
in  evaluating  particulars  in  the  light  of  fundamentals.  This 
proposition  has  been  given  an  astonishingly  concrete  expres- 
sion in  ''  Heretics,"  p.  23:  "  Suppose  that  a  great  commotion 
arises  in  the  street  about  something,  let  us  say  a  lamp  post, 
which  many  influential  persons  desire  to  pull  down.  A  grey- 
elad  monk  is  approached  on  the  matter.  '  Let  us,'  he  says, 
'  first  of  all,  my  brethren,  consider  the  value  of  Light.      If 

Light  be  in  itself  good.' ^At  this  point  he  is  ruthlessly 

knocked  down.  All  the  people  make  a  rush  for  the  lamp  post, 
and  the  light  is  extinguished  in  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  the 
people  desired  to  pull  down  the  lamp  post  because  they  wanted 
old  iron;  some  because  they  wanted  darkness,  their  deeds 
being  evil ....  Gradually  there  comes  back  the  conviction, 
in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the  monk 
was  right  after  all,  and  everything  depends  on  what  is  the 
philosophy  of  Light.  Only,  what  we  might  have  discussed 
under  the  gas-lamp,  we  must  now  discuss  in  the  dark."  Yet 
the  critics  declare  that  this  man  has  no  leanings  towards 
philosophy!  As  rehgion  comes  to  every  man  bom  with  a 
heart,  so  philosophy  comes  to  every  man  bom  with  a  head. 
A  philosopher  must  dig  up  his  own  soul;  he  must  be  the 
surgeon  of  his  own  heart.  Chesterton  has  fulfilled  these 
requirements;  he  has  thoroughly  laid  bare  his  own  heart  to 
the  modern  world,  which,  in  a  quite  modem  way,  haa  rejected 
it  or  (what  is  worse)  had  no  eyes  to  behold. 

Chesterton's  doctrine  of  truth  is  not  a  metaphysical 
concept.  "  Truth  is  not  essentially  profound;  in  fact,  truth 
is  a  very  superficial  thing."  The  metaphysicians  have  always 
gone  on  the  crude  assumption  that  *'  truth  is  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well."  In  the  root  meaning  of  the  word, 
superficial  {superfacieSj  above  the  face)  truth  is  a  surface 
reality  for  all  men.  When  Jesus  would  frame  a  doctrine  of 
truth,  he  did  not  retire  into  a  university  to  study  meta- 
physics; he  dwelt  in  simplicity  of  human  and  divine  relation- 
ship, and  therefrom  pronounced  truths  that  stagger  the 
metaphysicians.   The  entire  epistemological  controversy  since 
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Hume  has  missed  fire;  it  should  have  concerned  itself  not 
with  the  question,  Is  knowledge  possible,  but,  How  does  it 
work. 

Chesterton  recognizes  the  deep  element  of  mysticism  in 
all  knowledge.  Mysticism  is  the  sanest  thing  in  the  world. 
"  The  mystic  allows  one  thing  to  be  mysterious,  and  every- 
thing else  becomes  lucid.  The  determinist  makes  the  theory 
of  causation  quite  clear,  and  then  finds  he  cannot  say,  *  If 
you  please,'  to  the  housemaid.  The  Christian  permits  free- 
will to  remain  a  mystery."  His  creed  of  the  supernatural  is 
scented  with  the  same  mystic  fragrance:  '*  The  first  blade 
of  grass  began  to  tear  up  the  earth  and  eat  it;  it  was  inter- 
fering with  nature.  The  first  wild-ox  began  to  tear  up  the 
grass  and  eat  it;  he  was  interfering  with  nature.  In  the 
same  way  the  human  when  it  asserts  its  dominance  over 
nature  is  just  as  natural  as  the  thing  it  destroys.  And  in 
the  same  way  the  superhuman,  the  supernatural,  is  just  as 
natural  as  the  nature  which  it  destroys." — "  The  Ball  and 
the  Cross,"  p.  132. 

Chesterton  is  supremely  conservative  despite  his  pretence 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  his  own  thought  is  a  paradox :  he 
advocates  conservatism  in  a  radical  way;  he  urges  moderation 
with  violence.  A  wholesome  example  of  this  is  found  in  an 
argument  on  intellectual  freedom;  Chesterton  shows  that  the 
religionist  has  a  wider  range  of  belief  than  the  materialist: 
"  Materialism  has  more  restrictions  than  spiritualism.  Mr. 
McCabe  thinks  me  a  slave  because  I  am  not  allowed  to 
believe  in  determinism.  I  think  Mr.  McCabe  a  slave  because 
he  is  not  allowed  to  believe  in  fairies. . . .  The  Christian  is 
quite  free  to  believe  that  there  is  considerable  amount  of 
settled  order  and  inevitable  development  in  the  universe. 
But  the  materialist  is  not  allowed  to  admit  into  his  spotless 
machine  the  slightest  speck  of  spiritualism  or  miracle."  In 
*''  Orthodoxy,"  p.  278,  he  says:  *'  An  idea  has  arisen  that  the 
believers  in  miracles  accept  them  only  in  connexion  with 
some  dogma,  while  the  disbelievers  consider  them  coolly  and 
fairly.     The  fact  is  quite  the  other  way.     The  disbelievers 
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in  miracles  deny  them  because  they  have  a  dogma  against 
them."  We  ask  as  much  consideration  for  the  logic  of  rehgion 
as  for  science,  and  on  the  same  impartial  grounds. 

He  meets  the  recurring  question  again  in  ''  Heretics," 
p.  227:  "  It  is  quite  an  old-fashioned  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
our  objection  to  skepticism  is  that  it  removes  the  discipline 
from  life.  Our  objection  to  skepticism  is  that  it  removes 
the  motive  power.  Materialism  itself  is  the  great  restraint .  . 
It  abolishes  the  laws  that  could  be  broken,  and  substitutes 
laws  that  cannot.     And  that  is  the  real  slavery." 

Chesterton  is  trying  to  minister  to  the  modem  malady, 
hesitancy  of  belief.  The  East  Indians  have  as  a  symbol  of 
eternity  a  snake  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  The  snake  is 
gradually  devouring  itself;  and  the  appalling  question  con- 
fronts us,  what  is  becoming  of  the  snake?  This  is  precisely 
the  symbol  of  our  modern,  fermenting  unbelief.  Like  Milton's 
theory  of  evil  it  is  ''  self -fed,  self-consumed." 

In  ''  Orthodoxy,"  p.  52-3,  we  find  a  close  talking  to  the 
question:  ''  The  modern  world  is  not  evil;  in  some  ways  the 
modem  world  is  far  too  good.  It  is  full  of  wild  and  wasted 
virtues.  When  a  religious  scheme  is  shattered,  it  is  not 
merely  the  vices  that  are  let  loose.  The  vices  are  indeed  let 
loose,  and  they  wander  and  do  damage.  But  the  virtues  are 
let  loose  also,  and  the  virtues  wander  more  wildly ....  Thus 
some  scientists  care  for  truth,  but  their  truth  is  pitiless. 
Thus  some  humanitarians  care  only  for  pity,  and  their  pity 
is  often  untruthful." 

Modern  economic  competition  and  scientific  special- 
ization, based  upon  the  adaptation  of  capacity  to  function, 
give  us  Emerson's  old  dilemma,  here  an  eye,  there  a  leg,  there 
a  stomach,  but  never  a  man.  Does  this  necessitated  special- 
ization need  to  bind  and  gag  our  minds  into  mutilation?  This 
is,  concretely,  the  crux  of  the  modern  philosophic  difficulty. 
In  ''  Orthodoxy,"  p.  50,  Chesterton  advances  a  pragmatic 
solution  of  the  problem ;  it  is  the  intellectual  symbolism  of  the 
Cross:  "  For  the  circle  (Greek  philosophy)  is  perfect  and 
infinite  in  its  nature;  but  it  is  fixed  forever  in  its  size;  it  can 
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never  be  larger  or  smaller.  But  the  cross,  though  it  have  at 
its  heart  a  collision  and  a  contradiction,  can  extend  its 
four  arms  forever  without  altering  its  shape.  Christian 
thought  can  forever  cross  two  worlds,  but  materialism  is 
bound  to  one.  Because  the  cross  has  a  paradox  at  its  centre 
it  can  grow  without  changing.  The  circle  returns  upon  itself 
and  is  bound.  The  cross  opens  its  arms  to  the  four  winds; 
it    is    a    sign-post    for    free    travellers." 

Here  we  have  the  much  demanded  '*  open  "  system  of 
philosophy;  but  for  the  paradox  to  be  effective,  its  com- 
plement must  be  a  closed  system  of  ethical  conduct.  We 
find  it  in  "  Orthodoxy,"  p.  70:  ''  Nothing  more  thoroughly 
contributes  to  the  inertness  of  will  than  the  modem,  so-called 
'  openness  of  mind.'  Joan  of  Arc  was  not  stuck  at  the  cross- 
roads, either  by  rejecting  all  the  paths  like  Tolstoy,  or  by 
accepting  them  all  like  Nietzsche.  She  chose  a  path  and 
went  down  it  like  a  thunder-bolt ....  Every  act  of  will  is 
an  act  of  self-limitation.  When  you  choose  any  one  thing, 
you  reject  everything  else.  Just  as  when  you  marry  one 
woman,  you  give  up  all  the  other  women  in  the  world;  so 
when  you  take  one  course  of  action,  you  give  up  all  the  other 
courses.  Art  and  Religion  are  both  limitation."  The  in- 
carnation must  always  be  repeated ;  free  thought  must  consent 
to  be  incarnated  into  limited  and  self-limiting  action! 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  cleverness  may  be  the 
holiday  of  reverence;  but  Chesterton  is  not  always  on  a 
holiday.  He  serves  us  with  spice,  but  he  does  not  ask  human- 
ity to  dine  on  pickles,  nor  does  he  serve  us  food  of  regret. 
To  say  truth,  he  wastes  much  ink;  but  beyond  that  he  gives 
us  a  vision  of  reality.  He  often  does  sheer  violence  to  the 
English  language;  but  usually  his  phrases  are  as  bracing  as 
mountain  air.  In  some  spots  he  is  as  lurid  as  a  sunset  daubed 
by  an  amateur;  but  we  explain  it  by  his  carelessness.  He 
often  subsidizes  heresy  against  his  own  argument;  however, 
his  truths  hold  communion  with  personality — they  have  flesh 
and  blood.  He  often  mixes  theology  with  tricks  of  topsy- 
turveydom;  the  same  mind  committed  to  the  foolishness, 
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"  How  many  men  would  have  good  digestion  were  it  not  for 
food/'  can  warm  our  hearts  by  declaring  that  "  Things  must 
be  loved  first  and  improved  afterwards." 

The  Arcadian  simplicity  taught  the  plough  boys  to 
whistle  for  want  of  thought;  a  not  inconsiderable  mass  of  the 
modem  world  is  destitute  of  thought  and  additionally  cursed 
in  the  dearth  of  any  willingness  to  whistle!  That  not  incon- 
siderable company  are  finding  themselves  welcome  to  warm 
their  hands  and  hearts  before  Chesterton's  fire. 

Chesterton's  ideas  are  moving  across  the  face  of  the 
waters,  not  to  pronounce  all  things  good,  but  to  disillusion 
that  false,  time-honoured  benediction  *'  Thou  shalt  not  surely 
die."  We  do  not  say  he  has  the  Aristotelian  mind  to  cata- 
logue, but  we  say  he  is  a  seer.  "  A  man  might  measure 
heaven  and  earth  with  a  reed,  but  not  with  a  growing  reed." 

Waltbb  M.  Haush alter 


KIRKYARDS 

IT  must  have  occurred  to  many  persons  that  some  of  the 
*  character  of  a  nation  is  expressed  by  the  position  and 
appearance  of  its  places  of  burial.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  this  amounts  to  a  truism,  so  entirely 
can  their  private  and  public  Hfe  be  deciphered  from  their 
tombs.  Their  places  of  burial  contain  such  complete  records  of 
their  civilization,  its  manners  and  customs,  that  it  is  literally 
true  that  we  know  the  life  of  these  peoples  by  means  of  the 
places  of  their  dead.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  lived  to  die; 
almost  everything  they  did  or  recorded  had  a  reference  to  their 
death.  Death  with  them  was  less  the  inevitable  end  of  all, 
than  a  future  state  of  existence  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  and 
revelled  in.  Egyptian  tombs  have  turned  out  to  be  both  muse- 
ums and  libraries. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  poetry  of  a  nation,  if  it  has  any, 
will  come  out  in  the  places  where  it  lays  its  dead,  just  as 
the  poetry  of  the  individual  heart,  if  it  has  any,  will  come  out 
in  the  presence  of  death?  Little  wonder  that  one  of  the  most 
perfect  poems  in  the  English  language  was  written  "in  a  coun- 
try churchyard."  What  else  could  be  written  there?  Not  satire 
and  not  comedy,  nothing  but  poetry. 

There  is,  or  was,  much  poetry  in  the  Scottish  people;  their 
beautiful  land  and  their  chequered  history  being  responsible 
for  it.  Very  insensitive  must  he  be  who  sees  not  the  poetry  of 
Scotland  expressing  itself  all  unconsciously  in  many  of  its 
kirkyards.  Lonely,  sad  little  places  many  of  them — just  walled- 
off  portions  of  outside  Nature — all  overgrown  with  the  wild 
grasses  of  the  field  and  surrounded  by  the  everlasting  hills. 

But  the  character  of  the  Scotch  is  here  in  these  kirkyards 
of  theirs,  rugged,  stem,  and  yet  not  without  the  note  of  poetry 
if  you  have  ears  to  hear  it.  People  have  been  known  to  com- 
plain that  the  graves  in  a  Scottish  kirkyard  were  neglected  and 
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untidy;  what  such  people  evidently  yearned  after  was  the  trim 
monotony  of  a  London  suburban  cemetery. 

Do  you  know  St.  Monans  with  its  little,  old  kirk  and  its 
tiny  kirkyard  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth? 
Grenerations  of  its  hardy  fishermen  are  here;  they  lie  as  they 
lived,  within  the  sound  of  the  ripple  and  the  roar  of  the  Forth 
on  the  weed-covered  rocks  below.  The  "Garden  of  Sleep"  has 
been  adequately  sung  by  an  eloquent  English  singer.  St. 
Monans  has  not  been,  probably  never  will  be,  made  into  a 
drawing-room  song,  for  St.  Monans  is  even  now  a  little  poem 
in  stone  and  turf.  It  is  wild  but  not  savage,  sad  without  being 
absolutely  melancholy,  and,  on  a  day  of  stillness  and  sunshine 
when  the  salt  waters  of  the  blue  Forth  sparkle  round  it,  sweet 
in  its  dignified  seclusion. 

And  have  you  seen  Borgue's  lonely  place  of  graves  set  on 
a  hill  in  the  village  watched  by  the  wistful  expanse  of  the 
Galloway  moors?  Another  of  Nature's  poems  is  Kirkcudbright 
in  the  hollow  all  its  own,  remote  from  all  discordant  sights  or 
sounds.  Still  another  is  Traquhair,  sweetest  of  southern  Scot- 
tish swansongs,  a  spot  whose  horizon  is  an  incomparable  blend- 
ing of  green  ferns  and  distant  purple  heather's  tones  when 
paled  and  softened  in  the  hazy  glow  of  the  September  sun. 

But  they  are  all  Nature's  poems,  these  sohtary  sleeping 
places  by  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick;  Ettrick's  own  grave- 
yard is  a  solemn  poem,  fit  setting  to  the  life  and  death  of  the 
author  of  the  "Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity."  In  these  Scot- 
tish kirkyards  there  is  nothing  artificial  or  flimsy,  no  tinsel, 
no  tinplates  instead  of  headstones,  no  weekly  weeding  of  the 
paths,  no  notices  to  "keep  to  the  walks."  What  matter  that 
almost  all  the  stones  are  out  of  the  perpendicular,  are  they 
not  covered  with  the  greyest  of  lichen  and  the  greenest  of  moss 
ineffably  softening  any  crudities  in  the  record  of  the  dead? 

Here  by  the  Yarrow  and  Ettrick,  if  anywhere,  has  death 
lost  its  sting.  One  of  the  saddest  and  lonehest  of  these  Scottish 
sanctuaries  is  close  to  the  sea  on  the  western  shore  of  Arran. 
It  is  a  small  enclosure  girt  by  walls  of  the  hard,  grey  stone  of 
the  mountain  behind  it.     We  saw  it  on'^aTstill  grey  day  when 
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Kilbreunan  Sound  looked  deserted  and  melancholy.  In  this 
remote  spot  are  commemorated  at  great  length  the  virtues  and 
merits  of  some  godly  man  of  the  hills,  who  had  lived  his  lonely, 
intense  life  on  these  dark  mountains  and  by  the  margin  of  this 
grey  sea,  beside  which  he  now  sleeps  in  a  solitude  only  made 
intenser  by  the  bleat  of  the  complaining  sheep.  He  seemed  to 
be  an  epitome  of  all  that  was  best  in  Scotland, — strength  of 
purpose,  self-control,  absence  of  ornament  and  frivolity;  lives 
such  as  his  were  not  seldom  lived  in  these  now  tenantless  glens. 

Do  you  know  the  Calton  burying-ground  with  its  mould- 
ering graves  and  its  mausoleum  to  David  Hume,  looking  down 
from  its  steep  crag  on  the  busy  city  below;  or  perhaps  you 
have  visited  the  Canongate  parish  churchyard  now  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  amidst  breweries  and  railways?  Here  no  less 
a  man  than  Adam  Smith  is  interred,  and  here,  too,  no  less  a 
singer  than  Horatius  Bonar — one  of  the  sweetest  any  church 
has  known — entered  into  the  rest  of  the  "denique  coelum." 

But  who  am  I  that  I  should  write  of  Scottish  graveyards 
when  the  saddest  and  stateliest  of  them  all  has  been  given 
immortality  by  one  of  the  saddest  and  statehest  of  Scotland's 
sons :  for  who  is  there  now  who  knows  not  Stevenson's  musings 
in  Greyfriars?  And  did  I,  who  know  St.  Andrews,  call  Grey- 
friars  the  stateliest  of  Scottish  burial  places?  St.  Andrews, 
with  its  graves  amid  the  ruins  of  the  most  magnificent  of  cath- 
edrals on  Scottish  soil, — graves  watched  over  by  that  great 
square  tower  which  was  old  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Greyfriars  in  its  mouldering  stateliness,  St.  Andrews  in  its 
magnificent  decay  are,  as  regards  records  of  the  past,  perhaps 
the  two  most  interesting  places  to  be  found  in  Scotland  under 
the  open  heaven.  For  Greyfriars  is  the  roofless  Westminster 
of  Scotland,  the  metropolitan  mausoleum,  while  St.  Andrews 
is  the  most  important  historically,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, of  country  churchyards.  For  St.  Andrews  is  really  "  in 
the  country,"  and  is  but  a  glorified  village. 

When  we  cross  the  Channel  we  find  our  notion  confirmed 
that  a  nation's  character  is  to  some  extent  expressed  in  its 
burial  places.    Any  one  who  has  seen  afprovincial  French  cem- 
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etery  could  infer  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  from 
it.  One  could  well  believe  that  the  nation  that  has  no  word  for 
"home"  in  the  case  of  the  living,  would  not  have  much  poetry 
to  express  over  the  homes  of  the  dead. 

Formality  and  matter-of-factness  characterize  these  cem- 
eteries. Flowerless  wastes  with  their  parallel  rows  of  black- 
japanned  tin  crosses  like  so  many  name-plates  in  a  botanical 
garden!  Not  that  some  of  the  cenotaphs  in  P^re-la-Chaise,  for 
instance,  are  not  beautiful,  for  they  are;  some  are  little  chapels; 
but  their  beauty  is  cold,  formal,  repellant.  Parts  of  P^re-la- 
Chaise  are  very  like  the  necropolis  at  Glasgow,  not  itself  either 
in  feeling  or  in  name  of  native  growth  at  all. 

Leaving  France  with  her  soulless  collections  of  corpses, 
and  skirting  Germany  with  her  scientifically  constructed 
crematoria  and  their  vases  of  aseptic  dust,  we  cross  the  Alps 
and  plunge  into  the  sunshine  of  Italy.  This  is  the  land  that 
has  been  called  the  "Land  of  the  Dead."  Let  us  then  visit 
three  of  its  typical  homes  of  the  dead,  at  Pisa,  Genoa,  Bologna. 
Each  has  a  famous  burial  place;  Pisa's  typical  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Genoa's  typical  of  the  modern  taste  of  a  commercial 
city;  Bologna's  typical  of  the  present-day  taste  of  a  city  of  no 
mean  intellectual  past. 

The  justly  famous  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  is,  amongst  burial 
places,  a  wonderful  "fly  in  amber."  It  is  about  as  unlike  a  Brit- 
ish graveyard  as  a  place  could  well  be.  A  parallelogram  of 
green  grass  sown  in  soil  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  is  flanked 
by  a  broad  stone  pavement  which  is  in  part  roofed  in  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  high  wall,  on  whose  plaster  are  paintings 
that  date  from  within  a  very  little  of  the  dawn  of  art  in  Italy. 

This  was  a  place  of  burial,  is  yet  for  members  of  certain 
families;  but  that  is  not  the  impression  you  derive  from  a  visit 
to  this  unique  spot.  There  is  nothing  sepulchral  about  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  No  doubt  sarcophagi  are  here,  some  of 
them  magnificent  specimens  of  Etruscan  work  in  marble,  and 
the  dead  are  under  the  flagstones  of  the  pavement,  but  it  is 
Art  and  not  Death  that  seems  to  reign.  It  is  not  the  dead  of 
either  past  or  present  generations  that  you  think  of  in  the 
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Campo  Santo,  not  the  dead  of  the  past  nor  even  the  dead 
past,  for  the  past  here  seems  to  live  again.  You  are  fascinated 
by  these  wonderful  old  frescoes  covering  the  four  walls,  and 
as  you  gaze  on  them  you  are  in  the  Middle  Ages.  You  rise 
from  your  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  in  ten  minutes  you  are 
side  by  side  with  Dante,  back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pictorially, 
ecclesiastically,  theologically.  As  vividly  as  though  one  of  the 
Popish  theologians  at  a  council  of  the  church  was  reciting 
them,  you  behold  all  the  horrors  of  the  damned,  and  angels  and 
devils  fighting  for  the  souls  of  men.  Truly,  "Hell  is  empty  and 
all  the  devils  are  here" — on  the  plaster  of  the  Pisan  Campo 
Santo. 

These  faded  frescoes  are  the  purgatory  of  Dante  in  pig- 
ment on  a  vertical  wall, — ^priceless  plaster  this,  priceless  paint 
too,  for  here  in  the  open  air  five  and  a  half  centuries  have  rolled 
away  since  these  colours  were  laid  on.  They  are  not  so  much 
vermilion,  blue,  and  green,  as  the  chromatic  incarnation  of  the 
theology  of  late  mediseval  Christendom.  It  is  not  that  Dante's 
theology  is  here  resuscitated  for  you,  it  has  been  here  preserved 
in  full  vitality  for  you,  the  "heir  of  all  the  ages,"  ecclesiastical 
and  artistic. 

Of  course  these  frescoes  owe  their  preservation  to  the  dry, 
sweet  air  of  Pisa;  transalpine  damp  would  long  ago  have  con- 
yerted  this  sacred  cloister  into  a  mouldering,  melancholy  en- 
closure. 

And  here,  if  anywhere,  there  is  peace,  provided  you  have 
escaped  from  chattering  tourists  and  English-murdering  guides, 
peace  when  the  attendant  has  retired  into  his  oflSce  and  you 
are  alone,  alone  in  the  sunshine  of  a  day  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  ages  that  beheved  in  the  fire  of  hell,  in  the  eflficacy  of  the 
life  of  the  anchorite,  that  saw  no  incongruity  in  placing  Cosimo 
de  Medici,  his  sons  and  grandsons,  amongst  the  spectators  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  they  are  still  here;  from  this  old  Italian 
burying-place  they  have  never  passed  away.  For  "one 
crowded  hour"  of  modem  life  you  may  think  the  thoughts  of 
Dante  in  presence  of  the  "pater  patriae,"  and  may  watch  the 
busy  brush  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  trace  the  history  of  the  Old 
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Testament  before  your  very  eyes.  One  forgets  entirely  that 
this  is  a  graveyard :  these  cloisters  yellow  with  five  and  a  half 
centuries  of  Pisan  dust  and  Italian  sun  are  no  mere  burial 
places;  they  are  a  museum  of  Italian  art,  a  perpetuation  into 
this  garish  day  of  ours  of  some  of  the  most  typical  thoughts 
and  fancies  of  that  far-off  Italy  which  had  as  yet  scarcely 
entered  on  her  Renaissance. 

From  Pisa  of  golden  noons  and  crimson  evenings,  we  may 
pass  to  Grenoa  in  order  to  obtain  as  sudden  a  contrast  as  is 
possible  in  this  land  of  contrasts.  Genoa  is  one  of  the  great, 
strenuous,  commercial  centres  of  Italy,  has  always  been  a 
busy,  calculating,  matter-of-fact  place.  Its  cimitero  is  the  in- 
carnation of  mortuary  modernity,  the  very  apotheosis  of  vul- 
garity in  death,  the  high  place  of  mediocrity  in  art.  Its  monu- 
ments are  of  the  order  turned  out  by  the  hundred  from  manu- 
factories which  keep  * 'stock  patterns"  of  marble  angels,  weep- 
ing mothers,  and  bereaved  children.  Poetry  is  banished  from 
this  place,  art  very  nearly  so.  Here  we  may  see  in  marble  life- 
sized  statues  of  deceased  Grenoese  gentlemen  in  the  frock  coat, 
the  stiff  shirt,  the  collar  and  tie  of  to-day,  holding  their  hats 
out  in  angular  attitudes  for  ever.  And  weeping  women,  too, 
are  here,  but  it  is  in  hysterical  grief;  it  is  the  grief  not  of  the 
chamber  of  death  but  of  the  stage,  that  has  been  stereotyped. 
These  stony  tears  will  always  be  falling,  just  as  the  hat  will 
always  be  held  out.  These  of  course  are  the  monuments 
to  the  rich  dead  of  the  adjacent  city;  the  poor  are  huddled 
together  in  the  central  enclosure  and  are  marked  not  even  by 
their  names  but  merely  by  consecutive  numbers  corresponding 
to  those  in  an  official  register.  Thus  death  here  is  reduced  to 
its  barest,  baldest,  most  elemental  conditions. 

If  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  is  a  unique  legacy  from  the 
past,  the  cimitero  of  Genoa  is  the  acme  of  the  common-place 
of  to-day.  What  strikes  one  as  in  the  worst  of  taste  is  the  cus- 
tom that  prevails  here  of  attaching  to  the  monuments  photo- 
graphs of  the  deceased  persons  as  they  appeared  on  their  death- 
beds or  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  a  mortal  illness.  Often 
the  cancer  itself,  the  ulcer,  the  skin  disease,  or  the  deformity 
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from  which  the  dead  persons  suffered  is  faithfully  reproduced 
by  photography,  a  veritable  post-mortem  "glorying  in  their 
infirmities."  We  wonder,  as  we  pass  along  between  the  rows  of 
figures,  whether  we  are  not  in  a  pathological  museum  perma- 
nently open  to  the  public  and  to  the  sky.  There  is  more  gro- 
tesqueness,  vulgarity,  misplaced  emotion,  and  theatrical  senti- 
ment within  this  cemetery  than  perhaps  within  any  other  area 
of  the  same  size  in  Europe. 

And  now,  ere  we  leave  Italy,  let  us  spend  an  hour  or  so  in 
one  of  these  beautiful  old  monasteries  of  the  Carthusians 
known  in  this  country  as  Certosas.  All  are  beautiful;  the  one 
at  Pavia  is  magnificent,  the  one  at  Bologna  which  detains  us 
now  is  a  "  haunt  of  ancient  peace."  The  cloisters  contain  a 
large  number  of  monuments  to  persons  buried  in  the  niches, 
cells,  for  cabinets,  which  are  the  actual  receptacles  for  the 
bodies  of  the  wealthy  dead.  These  receptacles  (for  they  cannot 
be  called  graves  as  there  is  no  earth  about  them  at  all),  are 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  are  really  rectangular 
boxes  for  the  reception  of  the  coffin.  Each  is  closed  by  a  marble 
slab  which  is  hermeticallj'^  sealed  up;  these  receptacles  are 
undoubtly  imitations  of  the  columbaria  of  the  catacombs. 

One  of  the  cenotaphs  here  is  of  interest  at  the  present 
time  as  being  that  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
famous  Marconi.  Marconi,  the  inventor's  father,  was  twice 
married,  the  first  time  to  an  Italian,  the  second  time  to  an 
English  lady.  The  Italians  themselves  beUeve  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a  mixed  marriage  of  this  kind  are  always  intellectually 
capable. 

In  the  rotunda  here  are  busts  of  certain  of  the  professors 
of  the  celebrated  old  university  of  Bologna;  amongst  them 
we  note  Galvani  and  Mezzofanti  (1776-1849).  Mezzofanti, 
at  one  time  university  librarian,  was  so  accomplished  a  lin- 
guist that  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  spoke  eighteenllanguages, 
while  at  the  date  of  his  death  he  had  mastered  no  fewer  than 
forty-two.  There  is  a  bust  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  adorned 
the  professoriate  at  Bologna,  Clotilda  Tambroni,  the  professor 
of  Greek  (1794-1817). 
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While  all  the  monuments  are  in  good  taste,  some  of  them 
are  gems  of  poetry  and  romance.  As  sculptures  they  are  tech- 
nically of  a  high  order;  there  is  nothing  here  of  blatant  crude- 
ness.  A  few  of  these  lovely  compositions  in  stone  have  light 
falling  on  them  through  violet-coloured  windows,  so  that  a 
softness  and  sweetness  unattainable  by  any  other  means  is 
given  to  the  stone-poem.  The  guide  is  in  keeping  with  the 
place,  a  gentle,  reverent  old  man  who  speaks  French  distinctly, 
which  many  Italians  do,  and  with  a  very  good  accent,  which 
many  Italians  don't.  The  Certosa  of  Bologna  is  an  aesthetic 
resting  place,  a  place  where  the  tired  traveller  can  meditate  a 
little  on  the  beautiful  in  present  day  mortuary  art  in  Italy, 
where  one  can  see  poems  in  stone  and  where  marble  has  been 
made  to  speak  reverently  in  the  presence  of  death. 

There  is  representation  of  sorrow  here,  but  it  is  sorrow 
so  deep  that  it  turns  its  face  away  from  the  world  which  may 
see  the  veil  but  not  the  tear.  At  Genoa  the  marble  tear  is 
always  falling  in  the  public  gaze  but  never  falls;  at  Bologna 
an  inconsolable  woe  has  stricken  the  mourner  who  has  fallen 
never  to  rise.  A  delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  reticence  in  emotion 
characterize  these  marbles;  light  takes  the  chill  and  the  dark- 
ness from  death.  As  we  leave  this  place  we  cannot  but  confess 
that  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  been  here,  for  unquestionably  the 
spirit  of  beauty  has  been  invoked  with  the  happiest  results. 

D.  Fraser  Harris 


A  SENSIBLE  SUNDAY 

A  N  important  problem,  which  has  yet  to  be  faced  by 
^^  Canada,  may  be  best  propounded  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  "  How  should  our  Sundays  be  spent?"  Now  this 
question  affects  church-goers  no  less  than  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  part  in 
public  worship. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  foreigner,  whom 
business  or  pleasure  has  brought  to  London,  was  wont  to 
complain  of  the  tediousness  of  the  typical  English  Sabbath. 
He  pined  for  the  continental  Sunday;  but  to-day  the  chance 
visitor  to  the  metropolis  is  given,  if  not  the  original  article, 
at  least  an  admirable  substitute  for  it.  The  British  people 
rightly  hold  that  it  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  unwise  to  open 
the  theatres  to  the  general  pubUc  for  dramatic  performances 
on  the  seventh  day.  Actors  and  actresses,  working  six  days 
in  the  week,  need  quite  twenty-four  hours  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion if  they  are  not  to  become  stale.  But  should  they  belong 
to  a  touring  company,  Sunday  is  for  them,  perforce,  a  day 
of  travel. 

The  Stage  Society,  the  Play  Actors,  and  a  few  kindred 
organizations  are  enabled  to  escap>e  the  censor's  veto  by 
producing  forbidden  plays  for  the  delectation  of  their  sup- 
porters and  friends  to  whom  tickets  are  issued  in  advance; 
and  so  that  the  best  talent  from  various  companies  may  be 
assured,  these  plays  are  usually  performed  upon  a  Sunday. 
This,  however,  is  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  drama 
upon  the  seventh  day.  With  music,  art,  lectures,  archaeology, 
and  natural  history,  to  say  nothing  of  Sunday  excursions,  it 
is  far  otherwise.  For  these  advantages  one  has  to  thank  the 
National  Sunday  League. 

The  National  Sunday  League,  which  claims  a  member- 
ship of  several  thousand  men  and  women  of  every  creed  and 
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calling,  was  founded  in  London  in  the  year  1855.  Like  many 
another  great  movement,  it  began  in  a  humble  way,  and  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  remarkable  career  it  was  subject  to 
much  opposition.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  drawn 
into  vexatious  but  futile  Utigation.  The  objects  of  the 
National  Sunday  League  are  the  opening  of  museums,  art 
galleries,  and  hbraries  on  Sunday  afternoons;  maintaining 
the  "  Sunday  evenings  for  the  people,"  Sunday  excursions, 
bands  in  the  parks,  and  generally  to  provide  intellectual  and 
elevating  recreations  on  that  day. 

The  credit  of  its  inception  is  due  to  Mr.  Henry  Morrell 
who,  in  his  pamphlet,  "  The  National  Sunday  League — its 
Origin  and  its  Work,"  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  trail  of  the  pioneer.  ''  From  childhood,"  he 
writes,  "  I  had  taken  to  drawing,  and  when  apprenticed  to 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  jewellers  in  the  west  of 
London,  this  was  found  of  use;  and  I  was  taken  from  the 
work-bench  into  the  counting-house,  and  became  a  great 
favourite  with  my  employer.  I  studied  works  on  geology 
and  astronomy,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  snatching 
an  hour  to  spend  in  the  British  Museum,  and  how  I  wished 
it  was  open  on  Sunday!  In  the  winter  of  1850  and  spring  of 
1851,  my  firm  was  employed  upon  exhibits  for  the  coming 
great  International  Exhibition,  and  large  numbers  of  French, 
Germans,  and  Saxons,  came  over  and  were  engaged  at  much 
higher  wages  than  were  paid  to  our  own  men — they  were  all 
draughtsmen,  and  did  the  artistic  portion  of  the  work  after- 
wards exhibited  as  British.  I  found  them  also  much  more 
intellectual  than  our  own  people,  and  this  superiority  was 
thus  explained  by  them : '  On  the  continent '  said  they,  '  from 
childhood  a  taste  for  art  was  instiUed  by  our  visits  with  our 
parents  to  the  great  national  collections,  which  are  open  on 
Sundays.  Every  apprentice  there  is  bound  to  attend  the 
government  drawing  schools  so  many  hours  per  week,  and 
these  are  open  on  Sundays,  whereas  here  every  place  that 
would  benefit  working  people,  especially  the  rising  generation, 
is  closed.' " 
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The  first  provisional  committee,  which  Mr.  Morrell 
describes,  was  composed  of  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and 
woodcarvers;  and  in  1854  public  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  movement.  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  then  representing 
Leicester  in  Parliament,  became  their  president,  and  Mr. 
William  Duthie,  of  the  jewellers'  committee,  rendered  in- 
valuable literary  assistance,  besides  acting  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  chairman  and  treasurer.  In  February,  1855,  the  president 
gave  notice  of  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
Sunday  opening  of  museums  and  galleries;  and  his  action  in  so 
doing  excited  fierce  opposition  from  the  Lord's  Day  Society. 
Members  of  Parliament  were  furnished  with  petitions  from 
every  Sunday  School  and  clerical  body  in  the  kindgom,  which 
swamped  the  27,000  London  signatures  in  favour  of  such 
opening.  It  was  then  that  Lord  Palmerston  received  a  large 
deputation  of  ecclesiastics,  headed  by  archbishops  and 
bishops,  who  extracted  from  him  a  pledge  that  the  government 
would  oppose  the  motion.  Curiously  enough  the  present 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  museums  being  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  Though 
submitting  to  this  pressure,  Lord  Palmerston  informed  the 
House  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  National 
Sunday  League.  In  evidence  of  this,  acting  with  his  chief 
commissioner  of  works,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  he  placed  a  Guards' 
band  every  Sunday  evening  of  the  summer  months  in  Ken- 
sington gardens. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  1855  to  1911,  but  to  such  an  extent 
has  the  movement  for  the  band  performances  in  the  parks 
and  open  spaces,  under  the  control  of  the  London  county 
council,  spread  that  in  the  report  of  the  National  Sunday 
League,  issued  last  April  for  the  twelve  preceding  months, 
one  finds  that  no  fewer  than  120  have  been  recorded.  Those 
orchestras  which  took  part  were  furnished  both  by  the  London 
county  council  officially  and  by  the  league  as  a  private 
enterprise,  from  military  and  other  sources.  A  particular 
feature  of  the  programmes  carried  out  has  been  their  catho- 
licity, for  the  selections  submitted  range  from  Beethoven's 
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Symphonies  to  "  Our  Miss  Gibbs."  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
these  astute  entrepreneurs  have  reahzed  the  futihty  of  trying 
to  surfeit  the  musical  appetite  of  the  workingman  with  classical 
fare. 

In  its  steady  development,  the  National  Sunday  League 
most  resembles  a  cutting,  a  mere  off-shoot  of  public  culture, 
for  Mr.  Morrell  describes  how  its  earliest  committee-meetings 
used  to  be  held  in  the  sequestered  retreat  of  Sir  Joshua  Walms- 
ley  in  the  Adelphi.     Later  on,  this  sturdy  plant  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  spacious  plot  of  its  own,  which  it  still  occupies  in 
Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn.     To-day,  despite  storms  of  dis- 
approbation, it  flourishes  in  full  blossom,  a  hardy  perennial. 
For  its  modern  growth,  no  one  has  worked  more  arduously 
than  Mr.  Henry  Mills,  the  secretary,  to  whom  the  National 
Sunday  League  is  indeed  a  labour  of  love.     The  first  five 
vice-presidents  of  the  league  were  members  of  Parliament, 
and  inasmuch  as  in  1855  there  was  no  thirty-six  limit  to  the 
council,  all  willing  to  work  were  pressed  into  the  service. 
Among  these,  one  finds  Lord  Farrer,  Mr.  Lushington,  the 
celebrated  police  magistrate,  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson.     Mr. 
William  Loaden,  a    solicitor  whose  labours  deserve  special 
mention,  became  chairman  of  the  council.     He  organized  and 
spoke  at  pubUc  meetings  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
explain  the  objects  of  the  league;  he  worried  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  to  fulfil  their  trust  as  by  Parliament 
vested  in  them,  ''  that  a  free  access  to  the  building  and  to 
the  collections  therein  contained  shall  be  given  to  all  studious 
and  curious  persons,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner,  and 
under  such  regulations  for  inspecting  and   consulting  the 
collections,  as  by  the  trustees  or  the  major  part  of  them  in 
any  general  meeting  assembled  shall  be  limited  for  that 
purpose."    This,  he  contended,  gave  the  trustees  power  to 
open  *'  to  the  studious  and  curious  "  who  desired  to  inspect 
the  collections  on  Sundays.     Though  the  trustees  would  not 
be  convinced,  publication  in  the  press  of  the  official  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  helped  to  draw  attention  to  the 
matter. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Sunday  band  season  in  1858  the  first 
Sunday  excursion  was  held  in  an  ideal  spot  within  easy  reach 
of  London,  Epping  Forest.  During  the  next  few  years  occa- 
sional outings  were  arranged  in  connexion  with  a  series  of 
lectures  on  botany  and  kindred  subjects,  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  Baxter  Langley,  then  editor  of  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Star,  at  Kew  Gardens,  Box  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  elsewhere. 
About  this  time  the  late  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  that  muni- 
ficent founder  and  supporter  of  numerous  hospitals,  free  libraries, 
and  settlements,  became  associated  with  the  National  Sunday 
League,  frequently  presiding  and  speaking  at  its  public  meet- 
ings and  conferences.  Though  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
league  took  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy,  Mr.  Morrell 
persistently  refused  to  accept  remuneration  for  his  secretarial 
duties.  To-day,  owing  to  the  extensive  ramifications  of  that 
alert  organization,  the  post  of  secretary  has  necessarily 
become  a  paid  one. 

A  single  instance  of  the  operations  of  the  National  Sunday 
League  so  far  afield  as  in  Ireland  is  shown  in  the  opening  to 
the  pubUc  during  the  early  sixties  of  the  Dublin  botanic 
gardens  and  National  Gallery  by  order  of  the  lord-lieutenant. 
In  1880  a  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  together  with  a  petition 
to  Parliament  was  drafted  by  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam, 
formerly  mayor  of  Marylebone,  now  a  progressive  member  of 
the  London  county  council,  and  signed  by  two  hundred 
influential  clergymen. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Charles  Klngsley,  vicar  and 
novelist,  and  the  nonagenarian  Achdeacon  Denison,  used  in 
their  prime  to  play  cricket  on  Sunday  afternoons  with  those 
village  lads  who  had  faithfully  attended  morning  service. 
Thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Scottish  supporters  of  the 
league,  Mr.  Plunkett  when  chief  commissioner  of  works, 
was  induced  to  throw  open  the  Edinburgh  botanic  gardens 
without  encountering  any  opposition.  About  thirty-five  years 
ago  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  National  Sunday  League 
council  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures. 
The  secretary  then  approached  Professor  Huxley  who,  after 
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considerable  pressure,  consented  to  give  the  movement  a 
lead.  Upon  the  occasion  of  which  I  write,  St.  Martin's  Hall, 
London,  was  crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  many  were 
unable  to  secure  admission.  With  commendable  enterprise  the 
organizers  had  thought  fit  to  provide  an  additional  attraction 
in  the  form  of  a  concert,  at  which  a  famous  operatic  soprano 
of  the  day  pleased  the  people  by  her  exquisite  singing. 

As  a  result,  annoyed  at  the  success  of  this  undertaking, 
the  Lord's  Day  Society  took  proceedings  at  Bow  Street  against 
the  proprietors  of  the  hall  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 
Mr.  Baxter  Langley  undertook  the  defence  of  the  league, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  the  magistrate,  struck  the  name  of 
the  lady  out,  saying  that  as  it  was  clearly  an  issue  between 
the  Lord's  Day  Society  and  the  National  Sunday  League,  he 
should  call  upon  the  prosecution  to  prepare  a  case  for  trial 
before  the  judges.  Mr.  Morrell  was  then  upbraided  by 
Professor  Huxley  and  his  friends  for  leading  them  into  com- 
mitting illegal  acts  by  delivering  Sunday  lectures,  but  Mr. 
Baxter  Langley  made  so  spirited  a  defence  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  that  judgement  was  given  for  the  defendants 
on  all  points.  Never  since  this  trial  has  the  Lord's  Day 
Society  ventm-ed  to  attack  its  old  opponents.  These  and 
similar  events  had  the  satisfactory  result  of  securing  fiu-ther 
encouragement. 

The  ominous  year  of  1870  saw  the  foundation  of  the 
London  Sunday  Lecture  Society  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Domville  with 
the  aid  of  Professors  Huxley,  and  Tjnidall,  and  other  savants. 
At  no  time  has  any  feeling  other  than  one  of  mutual  good-will 
existed  between  this  society  and  the  league.  Owing  to  their 
efforts,  the  poorer  classes  in  the  east  end  of  London  have  been 
enabled  to  share  certain  educational  advantages  with  the 
more  fortunate.  Almost  forty  years  ago  the  director  of 
South  Kensington  museum  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
estabhshing  the  Bethnal  Green  museum.  In  1873  a  few 
privileged  persons  secured  quiet  admission  upon  mere  pre- 
sentation of  their  visiting-cards,  with  the  idea  of  the  building 
being  opened  to  the  general  public  a  few  weeks  after  this 
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experiment.  But  Sir  Henry  Cole's  motives  were  misunder- 
stood, and  he  received  the  censure  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
He  therefore  closed  the  museum,  whereupon  the  council  of 
the  National  Sunday  League,  in  the  interests  of  East  London, 
held  great  and  enthusiastic  mass  meetings  in  Shoreditch  and 
Stratford  town  halls.  The  Rev.  Septimus  Hansard  of  Bethnal 
Green,  Sir  E.  Hay  Currie,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  did 
effective  work  as  speakers,  while  a  committee  undertook  the 
organizing.  Their  party  engaged  the  Bow  and  Bromley 
Institute,  the  managers  of  which  were  actually  hand-in-glove 
with  the  East  London  Anti-Sunday  League  which  had  stolen 
a  march  on  the  progressive  party  by  issuing  tickets  through 
the  congregations  for  miles  round,  and  packing  the  house  with 
its  followers  an  hour  before  the  committee's  arrival.  The 
latter,  though  they  had  actually  rented  the  platform,  were 
unable  to  occupy  it,  nor  were  their  supporters  in  a  more 
enviable  situation.  Consequently  Mr.  Morrell  commandeered 
a  cab,  and  from  its  roof  addressed  a  vast  audience  in  the 
street.  "  General  "  Booth  then  occupied  for  his  preaching 
an  open  shop  in  Whitechapel;  he  led  but  a  meagre  opposi- 
tion, though  be  it  remembered  that  this  event  took  place 
before  the  formation  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Sunday 
opening  of  the  City  Art  Loan  Exhibition  after  several  years 
of  endeavour,  became  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  early 
nineties.  Nevertheless,  when,  at  an  earlyjstage  of  its  existence, 
the  league  was  granted  permission  to  state  its  claim  at  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  through  its  then  president,  Canon 
Shut  tie  worth,  no  one  who  followed  the  debate  from  the  gallery 
ever  dreamed  that  his  efforts  would  one  day  receive  recognition. 
And  so,  though  I  have  examined  the  annals  of  the  National 
Sunday  League  with  care  and  have  been  a  fairly  regular 
attendant  at  its  concerts,  I  can  discover  no  instance  of  any 
appreciable  check  to  its  progress,  no  evidence  that  its  influence 
on  the  masses  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  harmful.  On 
the  contrary,  when  one  comes  to  sunamarize  the  results 
achieved  after  years  of  continuous  labour  on  behalf  of  tl 
British}  democracy  and  in  the  interests  also  of  the  leisure 
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class,  one  finds  that  the  National  Sunday  League  has  dis- 
sipated that  atmosphere  of  gloom  which  made  the  English 
Sabbath  a  subject  of  satire.  It  has  proved  of  singular  value 
to  the  temperance  cause,  so  much  furtive  drinking  on  Sunday 
having  been  rightly  attributed  to  lack  of  normal  amusement. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  railway  companies,  it  has 
provided,  and  still  continues  to  arrange,  cheap  one-day 
Sunday  excursions  to  popular  seaside  resorts  and  inland  towns, 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  the  clerk,  and  the 
shop-assistant.  Think  what  this  means,  for  example,  to  the 
factory  operative,  jaded  after  six  days  of  incessant  mechanical 
drudgery.  On  Sunday  at  least  this  human  machine  can  flee 
the  city,  and  become  once  more  a  live  flesh  and  blood  man, 
able,  however  dimly,  to  realize  a  fleeting  vision  of  nature. 

Upon  the  uplifting  influence  of  music,  upon  the  culture 
and  refinement  induced  by  the  beautiful  in  art,  it  would  be  idle 
to  enlarge.  The  National  Sunday  League  has  utilized  these 
supreme  advantages  for  the  good  of  the  masses,  and  who 
shall  deny  that  theirs  has  been  a  noble  work?  It  has  never 
sought  to  make  profit  out  of  its  manifold  undertakings.  The 
services  of  its  stewards  at  concerts  and  lectures  are  voluntarily 
and  cheerfully  given.  At  the  former  one  may,  at  prices 
ranging  from  sixpence  to  three  shillings,  hear  two  of  the  finest 
orchestras  in  the  world,  "  The  London  Symphony  "  and  "  The 
Queen's  Hall,"  with  such  conductors  as  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood, 
Landon  Ronald,  and  sometimes  even  the  great  Nikisch,  in 
programmes  of  the  best  classical  and  modern  compositions. 
Or  again,  if  visiting  the  Alhambra  theatre  or  any  other  of 
the  largest  music-halls,  one  can  listen  to  the  strains  of  the  best 
regimental  bands  so  often  engaged  by  the  league.  Of  solo 
instrumentalists  who  have  appeared  at  these  concerts,  I 
could  cite  Kreisler,  Kubefik,  Mischa  Elman,  Adela  Verne, 
the  Hambourg  brothers,  and  W.  H.  Squire  the  violoncellist. 
The  list  of  distinguished  vocalists  is  far  too  lengthy  for  quota- 
tion. As  a  rule  the  programmes  are  headed  by  a  bold  an- 
nouncement of  the  league's  policy  in  these  words:  ''The 
Council  of  the  National  Sunday  League  conscientiously  and 
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religiously  believe  in  brightening  the  lives  of  the  people  on 
Sunday.  They  work  to  reform  and  make  the  day  more 
beneficial, — certainly  not  to  abrogate  it  as  a  day  of  rest." 
These  concerts  almost  invariably  commence  at  7  p.m.  and 
are  over  not  later  than  9.30  p.m.,  so  as  to  enable  those  of  the 
audience  who  live  at  a  distance  to  get  home  at  a  reasonable 
hour. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  the  takings  at  these 
concerts  are  accounted  for.  A  good  siun  has  to  be  set  aside 
for  advertising  the  entertainments  in  the  newspapers  and  on 
posters;  next,  the  rents,  heating,  and  lighting  of  the  various 
halls  and  theatres  must  be  discharged;  and  naturally  the 
artists,  barring  that  excellent  force  of  amateurs  which  forms 
"  The  National  Sunday  League  Choir  and  Orchestra,"  receive 
adequate,  though  by  no  means  sensational,  fees  for  their 
services.  Printing,  stationery,  and  general  working  expenses 
come  out  of  the  funds  of  the  league;  but  in  spite  of  its  heavy 
disbursements  for  such  purposes  it  does  not  forget  to  contribute 
to  hospitals  and  other  charities  according  to  its  ability.  From 
time  to  time  special  concerts  are  held  at  which  all  the  artists 
proffer  their  services  gratuitously.  The  whole  of  the  proceeds 
is  then  handed  to  such  meritorious  institutions  as  the  Musi- 
cians Benevolent  Society  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  At  the  concerts  one  may  enjoy 
the  best  of  ancient  and  modern  oratorio,  from  Haydn  to 
Elgar;  concert  versions  in  English  of  Grerman,  Italian,  and 
French  opera;  recitations  and  dialogues  by  leading  actors 
and  actresses;  and,  most  popular  of  all,  the  song-cycle,  which  is 
usually  relegated  to  Part  II  of  the  programme. 

Coming  to  statistics,  I  find  that  during  the  season  1910- 
11,  688  concerts  were  given  in  London  alone  by  the  National 
Sunday  League;  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery,  open  from 
two  to  six  p.m.  on  Sundays  all  the  year  round,  numbered 
69,012,  showing  an  average  attendance  of  1,380.  The  other 
museums  and  galleries  available  to  the  public  on  Sundays 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  league,  are  the  Tate  Gallery; 
the  Natural  History  Museum;  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
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and  the  Wallace  Collection.  These  have  all  been  patronized 
by  the  public  in  a  most  encouraging  manner.  The  excursions 
were  run  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  and  proved  a 
great  attraction, — one  of  their  innovations  consisting  of  a 
series  of  half -day  trips  on  the  Midland  Railway  to  Matlock, 
Bath,  and  Buxton,  in  the  picturesque  district  of  Derbyshire 
by  express  corridor  train  at  the  almost  nominal  fare  of 
3s.  6d. 

Regarding  its  financial  side,  the  minimum  subscription 
to  the  league  is  one  shilling,  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to 
membership  and  a  year's  subscription  to  its  journal  free  of 
further  charge.  Donations,  however,  of  any  sums  beyond 
that  amount  are  received  with  gratitude  and  employed  with 
discretion.  Moreover,  the  league  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
guarantee  fund  which  has  been  put  up  by  aldermen  and  other 
wealthy  adherents  in  their  private  capacity.  Among  the 
guarantors  it  is  fitting  to  single  out  an  ex-lord-mayor  of 
London,  alderman  Sir  William  P.  Treloar,  the  president.  A 
generous-hearted  merchant  endowed '  with  a  cultured  and 
sympathetic  mind,  he  has  always  shown  himself  ready  to  place 
his  opulence  at  the  disposal  of  a  worthy  cause.  His  appeal 
for  a  national  subscription  towards  the  foundation  and  upkeep 
of  Homes  for  Crippled  Children,  and  for  his  Children's  Christ- 
mas hamper  scheme  were  admirably  supported.  What  there- 
fore Mr.  Mills's  National  Sunday  League  has  achieved  on  his 
country's  behalf  may  well  be  taken  as  an  exemplar  for  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

But  first,  of  the  legal  restrictions.  As  I  interpret  its  pro- 
visions, a  Canadian  League  would  not  appear  to  be  affected  by 
7  Edward  VIL,  C.  42  of  the  Statutes  of  Quebec  known  as 
"  The  Sunday  Observance  Act."  After  reading  ''  The  Lord's 
Day  Act  "  in  the  Statutes  of  Canada,  I  find  that  section  four 
practically  amounts  to  a  disclaimer  of  intention  that  it  shall 
interfere  with  any  provincial  Act  or  law  then  or  thereafter 
in  force.  I  then  turn  to  by-law  103  of  the  City  of  Montreal, 
which  though  passed  in  1876  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have 
been  repealed  or  even  amended.     The  first  section  reads  as 
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follows:  "  No  person  shall  open  or  keep  open  in  this  city,  on 
Sunday,  any  theatre,  circus,  menagerie,  or  other  place  of 
amusement,  where  performances  of  athletes,  rope-dancers, 
minstrels,  velocipedes,  or  other  hke  boisterous  games  are  held." 
If  performances  of  minstrels  or  other  boisterous  games  comprise 
the  holding  of  Sunday  concerts,  doubtless  a  Sabbath  per- 
formance by  the  Sheffield  Choir  or  the  Toronto  Mendelssohn 
Choir  of  "  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  "  at  a  place  of  amusement 
would  be  ruled  out  of  court.  Section  two  renders  the  offender 
liable  to  imprisonment  upon  conviction  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  calendar  months  at  the  discretion  of  the  Recorder's 
Court. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  Dominion  Sunday  League  flourishing 
in  every  important  city  and  district  in  Canada.  Dwellers 
on  the  prairies  and  in  other  rural  districts  need  relaxation 
and  amusement  often  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  do  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  Travelling  libraries,  while  well 
enough  in  their  way,  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  a 
country  village  or  straggling  township.  Universities  and 
churches  in  Montreal  possess  excellent  material  for  a  first 
rate  amateur  choir  and  orchestra,  which  could  be  utilized 
for  the  concerts  in  that  city  at  least. 

Adverting  to  the  question  of  Sunday  music,  sporadic 
efforts  have  been  and  are  still  being  made  in  various  cities  of 
Canada  to  cater  for  the  public.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
of  these  were  undertaken  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  Win- 
nipeg city  band,  a  fine  orchestra,  through  the  initiative  of 
its  conductor,  Mr.  S.  L.  Barrowclough.  This  band  gives 
Sunday  night  concerts,  after  evening  service,  in  Walker's 
theatre.  Admission  is  free,  but  a  collection  is  taken  up 
inside  the  building  with  excellent  results  and  the  organization 
pays  its  way.  Not  long  since,  Mr.  Barrowclough  was  pro- 
secuted, when  the  following  instructive  dialogue  took  place: 

Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  (cross-examining):  '*  I  see, 
Mr.  Barrowclough,  a  number  of  oratorio  and  other  sacred 
items  on  your  progranmie ;  but  I  also  observe  a  selection  from 
*  The  Geisha '  upon  your  list.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
regard  '  The  Geisha  '  as  sacred  music?" 
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Mr.  Barrowclough :  "Considered  in  the  right  Hght,  all 
music  is  sacred." 

I  should  add  that,  in  dismissing  the  charge,  the  magistrate 
paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  value  of  these  concerts,  and 
recommended  every  citizen  of  Winnipeg  to  attend  them.  So 
popular  are  these  entertainments  that,  through  limitations 
of  space,  thousands  are  turned  away  from  the  doors  every 
Sunday  night.  Occasional  Sunday  band-concerts  are  given 
in  Toronto,  Calgary,  and  Vancouver,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  Sunday  concerts  used  to  be  held  in  Montreal  under 
private  direction,  but  for  some  cause  or  another  they  did  not 
prove  attractive,  and  were  accordingly  abandoned.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Montreal  Art  Gallery 
and  museum,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  years  ago  a 
handsome  legacy  was  left  to  the  Art  Association  upon  the 
condition  that  this  building  should  be  closed  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  establishment  of  such  a  league  as  that  which  I 
have  suggested  will  make  this  country  an  even  brighter  and 
better  place  for  the  native  and  the  emigrant  to  live  in  than 
it  is  now. 

Every  reform  has  met  with  opposition,  both  honest  and 
insincere.  One  must  not,  therefore,  expect  the  Dominion 
Sunday  League  to  prove  an  exception.  Possibly  some  form 
of  protection  should  be  sought  from  ParUament  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  legahzing  the  league  and  exempting  it  from 
the  operations  of  all  laws  at  present  directed  against  Sabbath 
amusement  and  recreation. 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  Jr. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF    CANADIANA  " 

IT  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  bibliography  of 
*  Canadiana,  of  books  published  in  or  about  Canada, 
has  attained  to  any  measure  of  adequacy.  The  first  begin- 
nings in  the  science,  however,  were  made  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  In  1837,  a  Quebec  avocat,  by  the  name  of 
Georgec-Barth^lemi  Faribault,  published  a  little  book  entitled 
"  Catalogue  d'Ouvrages  sur  I'Histoire  de  I'Amerique,  et  en 
particulier  sur  celle  du  Canada."  This  was  the  first  distinct 
essay  in  Canadian  bibliography.  Mr.  Faribault  (1789-1866) 
had  been  for  many  years  the  secretary  and  leading  spirit 
of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec ;  and  he  was 
anj.  enthusiastic  collector  of  Americana.  In  the  preparation 
of  his  catalogue  he  had  spent  nearly  twenty  years;  and 
doubtless  the  result  was  a  remarkable  one  at  that  time. 
Yet  the  number  of  titles  relating  to  Canada  in  the  catalogue 
was  only  969,  and  the  number  of  books  printed  in  Canada 
only  37.  A  glance  at  any  modern  list  of  Canadian  incunabula, 
such  as  Dr.  Dionne's  "  InventaireChronologique,"  will  suffice 
to  show  how  inadequate  such  a  Hst  is.  It  is  known  that 
there  were  private  libraries  in  1837  which  contained  many 
times  the  number  of  Canadian  books  which  Faribault  noted. 
And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  disparage  the  "  Catalogue 
d'Ouvrages  ":  it  contains  many  useful  and  interesting  notes, 
and  above  all,  it  made  a  beginning. 

In  1858,  a  catalogue  was  issued,  in  two  volumes,  of  the 
library  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The  second  of  these 
volumes  was  a  catalogue  of  books  on  America.  From  the 
standpoint  of  strict  bibliography,  this  catalogue  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory:  the  entries  were  not  numbered,  and 
the  arrangement  was  by  subjects,  rather  than  alphabetically. 
The  result  was  that  individual  entries  were  often  hard  to 
trace.      But  here,  too,  there  are    to   be  found  some  useful 
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bibliographical  notes,  commonly  attributed  to  Mr.  Fennings 
Taylor,  then  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  there  was  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  a  list  of  blue  books  on  Canadian  affairs 
which  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  student. 

The  next  contribution  to  the  subject  did  not  appear 
until  1872.  In  that  year  there  was  published  in  Paris  a  book 
by  a  distinguished  French  scholar,  the  late  M.  Henri  Harrisse, 
entitled  ''  Notes  pour  servir  a  THistoire,  a  la  Bibliographie, 
et  a  la  Cartographic  de  la  Nouvelle-France  et  des  pays  adja- 
cents,  1545-1700."  In  this  book  were  catalogued  for  the 
first  time  every  extant  book  or  pamphlet  dealing  with  New 
France,  published  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
No  more  scholarly  piece  of  work  has  ever  been  done  in  any 
branch  of  Canadian  history.  The  entries  are  arranged  in 
chronological  order;  and  the  bibliographical  notes  are  of  the 
fullest  and  most  exact  description.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  book,  which  was  dedicated  "  a  mon  illustre  amie  George 
Sand,^^  was  finished  amid  war's  alarums:  the  introduction  is 
dated,  "  Paris,  pendant  le  siege,  1870-71." 

Up  to  this  point,  almost  nothing  had  been  done  in  regard 
to  the  bibliography  of  Upper  Canada;  and  it  was  only  in 
1886  that  attention  was  first  caUed  to  the  subject  by  Mr. 
William  Kingsford,  the  historian.  In  a  small  book  entitled 
"  Canadian  Archaeology:  An  Essay,"  Mr.  Kingsford  made 
some  excursions  into  the  early  literary  history  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  did  not  have  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessors 
to  follow,  and  naturally  he  went  very  far  astray.  The  book 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  Upper 
Canada,  "  outside  the  domain  of  Statute  Law  and  the  Par- 
hamentary  Journals,"  turned  out  eventually  to  be  more 
probably  the  fifty-first;  and  there  were  other  errors  he  made. 
In  1892,  therefore,  he  revised  his  remarks  in  a  second  essay 
entitled  ''  The  Early  Bibliography  of  Ontario."  This  book, 
also,  is  not  free  from  errors,  but  it  remains  up  to  the  present 
the  last  word  with  regard  to  Upper  Canadian  incunabula; 
and  indeed,  both  books,  despite  the  mistakes  in  which  they 
abound,  may  be  recommended  as  perhaps  the  best  available 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Canadian  bibliography. 
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The  man  who  was  best  fitted  to  write  on  the  bibliography 
of  Upper  Canada  was  the  late  Dr.  James  Bain,  of  the  Public 
Library,  Toronto.  But  the  only  memorial  which  Dr.  Bain 
left  of  his  learning  was  a  *'  Subject  Catalogue  or  Finding  List " 
*  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  issued  in  1889,  and  followed  by 
a  first  supplement  in  1891.  Part  II.  of  both  the  catalogue 
and  the  supplement  is  devoted  to  books  on  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  of  which  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Bain,  possesses  an  unrivalled  collection;  and  it  will 
be  found  by  the  student  that  the  entries  are  arranged  in  a 
very  useful  manner.  The  catalogue  has  no  pretensions, 
however,  as  a  bibliography,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  notes. 

In  1895  and  1896  two  important  books  appeared,  the 
"first,   M.   Phil^as  Gagnon's  "Essai  de  Bibliographic   Cana- 
dienne,"  and  the  second,  Mr.  W.  R.  Haight's  "  Canadian 
Catalogue  of  Books."     M.  Phil^as  Gagnon  had  been  for  many 
years  an  indefatigable  collector  of  Canadiana;  he  had  perhaps 
the  best  collection  of  Canadiana  in  the  country;  and  the 
"  Essai  de  Bibliographic  Canadienne  "  was  merely  an  inventory 
of  his  own  library.     In  spite  of  this  limitation,  however,  it 
was  immediately  pronounced  by  no  less  competent  an  author- 
ity than  Dr.  James  Bain  to  have  "  at  once  the  highest  position 
in  Canadian  bibliography.     M.  Phil(^as  Gagnon  of  Quebec, 
whose  indefatigable  industry,  bibliographical  knowledge,  and 
perseverance  are  known  to  all  book-lovers  in   Canada  has 
published,  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  great  private  libraries 
of  the  Old  World,  a  catalogue  which  reveals  for  the  first  time 
the  extent  of  his  library  and  the  number  of  Canadian-printed 
books."     The  book  was  enriched  with  copious  bibliograph- 
ical notes;  and  not  the  least  important  section  of  it  was  the 
list  of  book-catalogues  collected  under  the  heading  of  Biblio- 
graphie.     It  was,   of  course,   unfortunate   that  M.   Gagnon 
limited  himself  to  cataloguing  only  his  own  library;  but  that 
deficiency  is  now  by  way  of  being  partially  remedied.  Several 
years  ago,  M.  Gagnon  sold  his  collection,  to  which  numerous 
accessions  had  in  the  meantime  been  made,  to  the  Montreal 
Civic  Library;  and  now  the  authorities  of    the  library  are 
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issuing  as  a  supplement  to  the  ''  Essai  de  Bibliographic 
Canadienne"  a  catalogue  of  these  accessions  under  the  title 
of  "  Part  II.  of  the  Gagnon  Collection."  At  the  time  of 
writing,  this  supplement  is  on  the  point  of  appearing. 

M.  Gagnon's  book,  being  the  work  of  a  French-Canadian, 
was  naturally  strongest  in  regard  to  books  printed  in  Lower 
Canada;  Mr.  Haight's  "  Canadian  Catalogue  of  Books,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  strongest  in  regard  to  books  printed  in 
Upper  Canada.  Issued  as  Part  I.,  it  was  never  completed, 
and  is  therefore  far  from  definitive.  It  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  Canadian  printed  books;  and  of  these  it  contains  the  titles 
of  only  1,006.  In  contrast  with  the  work  of  the  Faribaults, 
the  Gagnons,  and  the  Dionnes,  of  French  Canada,  it  does 
not  make  a  spectacular  showing;  indeed,  it  throws  into  relief 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  English-Canadian  scholarship 
so  far  as  bibliography  is  concerned. 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  coping-stone  has  been  put 
on  the  work  of  bibliography  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  by 
Dr.  N.-E.  Dionne,  the  librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature.  In  1904,  Dr.  Dionne  began  to  publish  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  four  volumes.  The 
first  of  these  volumes  was  entitled:  "  Inventaire  chrono- 
logique  des  livres,  brochures,  journaux,  et  revues  publics  en 
langue  frangaise  dans  la  Province  de  Quebec,"  the  second,  "  In- 
ventaire chronologique  des  ouvrages  publics  a  I'^tranger  dans 
diverses  langues  sur  la  Nouvelle-France  et  sur  la  Province  de 
Quebec;"  the  third,  "  Inventaire  chronologique  des  livres,  bro- 
chures, journaux  et  revues  publics  en  langue  anglaise  dans  la 
Province  de  Quebec;"  and  the  fourth  was  a  chronological 
list  of  charts,  plans,  and  atlases  relating  to  New  France 
and  Quebec.  The  four  volumes  thus  aimed  at  comprising 
an  approximately  complete  bibliography  of  the  French  pro- 
vince. That  there  were  omissions  will  not  be  found  surprising : 
especially  in  the  second  volume,  Dr.  Dionne's  list  fell  far 
short  of  completeness.  But  his  work  brought  much  nearer 
the  day  when  a  complete  bibliography  of  Canadiana  may  be 
coked  for;  it  now  remains  for  some  one  to  do  for  Ontario 
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and  the  western  provinces  what  Dr.  Dionne  has  done  for 
Quebec. 

There  is  little  else  that  calls  for  notice.  Last  year,  the 
Archives  Branch  at  Ottawa  issued  a  ''Catalogue  of  Pamphlets, 
Journals,  and  Reports  in  the  Dominion  Archives,"  which 
deserves  to  be  consulted  by  all  investigators  into  Canadian 
history.  And  something  must  be  said  about  the  useful 
work  that  is  being  done,  from  a  bibliographical  standpoint, 
by  "  The  Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada," 
published  by  Professor  George  M.  Wrong  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Langton  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Studies.  This  is  an 
annual  review,  since  1897,  of  all  current  publications  regarding 
Canadian  history  and  affairs;  and  as  such,  it  is  virtually  a 
full  bibliography  of  recent  books  on  Canada.  Occasionally 
books  are  missed  by  the  editors;  but  in  that  case  they  are 
almost  always  to  be  found  reviewed  in  the  following  year's 
issue.  Recently,  moreover,  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation has  begun  to  print  in  its  annual  report,  under  the 
heading  of  ''  Writings  on  American  History,"  a  list  of  the 
year's  publications  regarding  American  history;  and  in  this 
list  there  is  a  section  devoted  to  British  North  America, 
which  will  henceforth  provide  a  means  for  checking  over  the 
list  of  titles  in  "  The  Review  of  Historical  Publications." 

When  a  definitive  bibliography  of  Canadian  history 
may  be  expected  to  appear,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
difficult  to  predict.  The  Champlain  Society,  at  its  inception, 
promised  to  undertake  such  a  work;  but  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  the  project.  The  Archives  Branch  at  Ottawa 
is  working  steadily  towards  the  same  goal;  but  it  may  be 
years  before  they  are  ready  to  publish  their  lists.  Private 
collectors  in  various  parts  of  the  country  dream  of  accom- 
plishing the  task  single-handed:  it  will  be  surprising  if  any 
of  them  succeed.  In  the  meantime,  the  student  of  Canadian 
history  must  content  himself  with  the  tools  lying  to  his  hand; 
and  he  should  be  grateful  that  these  are  as  good  as  they 
happen  to  be. 

W.  S.  Wallace 


THE  VANITY  OF  TRAVEL 

TN  academic  circles  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  travel  is 
*  an  essential  of  education,  or  experience,  or  culture. 
On  the  aspirant  for  scholastic  fame  is  laid  the  heavy  necessity 
of  having  at  least  seen  Germany.  His  ability  to  cap  allusions 
to  the  Alps  with  modern  instances  from  the  Apennines  and 
the  river  Po  is  taken  for  granted  and  reckoned  as  a  necessary 
part  of  his  learned  luggage.  The  admission  that  he  has  not 
travelled  is  made  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  or,  if 
resolutely  brazened  out,  with  a  secret  sinking  of  the  heart; 
and  such  admission  is  received  with  a  lifting  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  rising  inflection  on  ''  Indeed! "  and,  henceforward,  a 
certain  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  interlocutor.  As 
Johnson  said,  "  The  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy  is  always 
conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not  having  seen  what  a 
man  is  expected  to  see."  Outside  the  schools  and  colleges, 
the  same  opinion  prevails.  In  a  cis- Atlantic  conmaunity,  one 
symptom  of  new-gotten  wealth  is  the  sudden  flitting  to  Europe 
of  Dives'  womankind. 

And  yet,  after  his  happy  return  from  the  grand  tour,  not 
only  long  desired  and  long  prepared  for,  but  enjoyed  to  the 
full  under  well-nigh  ideal  conditions,  the  thoughtful  soul 
retires  to  his  own  roof -tree  once  more  and  ponders  his  gains. 
What  has  he  in  exchange  for  his  outlay  in  time  and  money  ? 
What  has  been  the  reaction  of  his  new  experience  upon  the 
whole  man  ?  Has  he  added  even  the  fraction  of  a  cubit  to  his 
mental  stature?  Has  he  acquired  that  mysterious  quality 
of  ''breadth,"  which  travel  is  supposed  to  confer?  Or  can  it 
be  possible  that  the  benefits  accruing  from  travel  have  been 
over-rated  ?  May  not  this  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  modern 
pilgrimage  be  simply  a  newer  kind  of  fetish-worship  ? 

The  value  of  travel  as  a  means  of  culture  must  be  over- 
rated, because  it  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  a  man 
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may  traverse  the  five  continents  and  come  home  as  dull  an 
ass,  as  complete  a  philistine,  as  rude  an  oaf,  as  when  he  started. 
On  the  other  hand,  home-bred  folk  who  have  hardly  strayed 
from  their  birthplace  may  be  thoughtful,  well-read,  humane, 
sympathetic,  agreeable,  charming.  If  broad  sympathies, 
wide  interests,  fine  character,  gentle  manners  were  impossible 
of  attainment  without  wanderings  in  foreign  parts,  the  world 
would  be  poor  indeed.  An  authentic  case  of  conversion  were 
greatly  to  be  desired.  If  records  existed  to  show  narrow- 
minded  persons  becoming  broad-minded  after  travel,  or 
churlish  persons,  courteous,  or  stupid  persons,  intelligent,  the 
sceptic  would  be  silenced.  Observe  your  rich  neighbours  who 
enjoyed  last  summer  for  the  first  time  the  advantages  of  a 
trip  to  England.  Listen  to  their  instructive  conversation. 
Do  you  notice  any  decided  improvement  in  their  mind, 
manners,  or  morals?  Have  they  brought  back  with  them 
much  more  than  data  regarding  the  weather  and  the  hotel 
rates  ?  In  your  pilgrimage  through  the  world  you  will  indeed  be 
fortunate  if  you  meet  with  a  man  of  wider  intellectual  cultivation 
than  Charles  Lamb,  the  cockney  in  grain,  who  never  travelled 
farther  from  his  beloved  London  than  to  Margate,  or  to 
Mackery  End  in  Hertfordshire.  Samuel  Johnson  could  spend 
weeks  in  France,  could  see  portents  like  beautiful  doomed 
Marie  Antoinette  going  hunting  in  the  park  at  Versailles,  and 
could  discover  nothing  more  important  than  that  the  French 
were  an  indelicate  people  because  one  footman  used  his 
fingers  instead  of  the  sugar-tongs. 

Travel  cannot  be  essential  to  culture.  It  would  be  like 
making  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues 
essential  to  the  Christian  life.  In  spite  of  Cook  and  modem 
cheapness,  travel  is  even  now  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  few. 
Not  every  one  may  fare  to  Corinth.  Only  since  the  perfecting 
of  steam  transportation  by  land  and  sea  has  travel  been 
possible  except  for  the  very  rich,  or  the  very  hardy.  But 
strong  men  lived  before  Agamemnon,  and  true  culture  existed 
in  many  a  century  before  the  nineteenth.  Duty,  force  of 
circumstances,  want  of  pence  may  close  foreign  ports  to  you 
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all  your  life  long.  Death  may  overtake  you  before  you  see 
St.  Paul's  cross  shine  over  city  and  river,  or  the  sun  set  beyond 
Janiculum,  or  the  moon  rise  over  Hymettus.  But  the  world 
of  books  is  never  barred;  the  abysses  of  the  starry  sky  and  of 
your  own  mind  always  await  your  exploration,  wherever 
your  home  may  be.  Life  by  itself  is  a  strenuous  cultivator 
of  the  soul,  plowing  deep  and  harrowing  and  stirring  to  its 
very  depths  and  watering  with  plentiful  tears.  What  Carlyle 
called  ''  the  usual  destinies  " — our  slow  learning  of  so  little, 
bread-winning,  mating,  birth  of  children,  loss  and  gain, 
success  and  failure — these  things  which  make  the  common  lot, 
if  rightly  understood  and  wisely  accepted,  are  culture  of  the 
best.  If  one  were  given  the  choice  between  early  marriage 
and  a  year  in  Europe!  And  yet  your  prudent  academic 
person  will  choose  to  know  rather  than  to  live,  and  defers 
matrimony  until  his  Entwickelung  has  been  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced by  vacations  and  "  sabbaticals  "  abroad.  Then,  in 
canny  middle  age,  he  looks  about  for  the  lass  with  the  tocher. 
Though  such  commonplace  considerations  must  occur 
to  every  reflective  mind,  the  tide  of  travel  is  ever  rising.  In 
the  summer  season  the  ferry-boats  of  the  Atlantic  shift  travel- 
lers by  tens  of  thousands  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old. 
Some  are  intent  on  business  errands,  some  have  fixed,  educa- 
tional aims,  but  the  majority  are  travelling  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  and  profit  obtainable  from  seeing  sights.  They 
are  the  tourists.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  continental 
hotels,  pensions,  and  pleasure-resorts.  They  have  made 
every  nation  in  Europe  as  familiar  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  with  that  nation's  own  banner.  They  are  to  be  seen 
driving  through  the  streets  of  foreign  capitals  in  strings  of 
barouches,  or  hustled  by  guides  through  cathedrals,  museums, 
and  galleries,  or  ^'  doing  "  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  with  one 
eye  on  the  scenery  and  the  other  on  their  Baedeker.  They 
drift  across  the  land  in  hordes.  They  are  everywhere  con- 
temned and  spoken  against.  Their  initiated  compatriot 
winds  them  afar  and  flees  from  their  presence. 
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To  despise  a  fellow  mortal  is  always  easy  and  rather 
cheap:  **'Tis  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool,"  but  the 
universal  attitude  towards  the  tourist  is  not  to  be  explained 
so  readily.  To  understand  the  pecore  di  Cook,  as  the  Italians 
call  them,  the  tourists  of  all  nations  who  bear  the  '*  mark  of 
the  beast"  i.  e.,  Baedeker,  is  somewhat  harder  than  to  repeat 
stale  gibes.     I  wish  I  felt  equal  to  the  task. 

Sight-seeing  is  the  tourist's  chief  aim  in  travel  and  this  inci- 
dent illustrates  his  procedure.  Last  July,  a  certain  traveller  tried 
on  two  different  days  to  see  ''  Mona  Lisa  "  in  the  Salon  Carre 
of  the  Louvre.     Now,  seeing  a  picture  is  a  slow,  complicated, 
and  by  no  means  easy  process.     In  the  first  place,  the  light 
must  fall  right,  that  is,  it  must  come  from  behind  the  specta- 
tor's back,  or  the  picture  is  practically  invisible.     With  the 
light  right,  it  takes  some  time  even  for  the  one  person  out 
of  every  ten  who  is  blessed  with  normal  vision  to  make  out  the 
details  of  any  picture.     There  is  the  work  of  picking  out  and 
then  grouping  and  arranging  forms  and  colours.  The  eye  has 
to  penetrate  a  sort  of  haze  of  half-seen  things  to  get  at  the 
picture  at  all.     The  brain  must  be  actively  alert  to  assist 
the  eye  in  perceiving  what  is  before  it.    Any  one  who  has 
ever  taken  a  drawing  lesson  knows  the  difference  between 
seeing  one  cube  set  on  another  as  a  mere  process  of  recognition 
and  seeing  the  model  as  it  really  is,  a  relation  of  lights  and 
shadows,  planes  and  surfaces.     The  difference  is  incalculable. 
Having  penetrated  this  haze,  the  spectator's  eye  has  yet  to 
receive  aesthetic  pleasure  from  the  picture.     In  other  words, 
the  spectator  must  see  the  picture  somewhat  as  the  artist 
did.     Unless  he  is  able  to  share  in  some  minute  degree  the 
artist's  creative  delight,  he  has  not  really  seen  the  picture. 
He  may  have  recognized  it,  or  identified  it,  or  have  satisfied 
a  thin  curiosity  about  it,  but  unless  he  has  felt  some  thrill 
or  throb,  at  least  as  warm  as  that  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
dinner,  he  has  not  seen  the  picture.     Seeing  a  picture  in  this 
sense  demands  just  exactly  the  price  the  tourist  will  not  pay; 
that  is,  time.     No  work  of  art  yields  up  its  secret  readily. 
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How  can  the  average  man  fathom  in  a  few  seconds  a  design 
which  it  took  genius  weeks  or  months  to  elaborate? 

The  traveller  found  the  centre  of  the  Salon  Carre  fenced 
off  by  a  flimsy  railing  (possibly  for  repairs),  which  made  it 
impossible  to  get  ''  Mona  Lisa  "  in  the  right  light.  He  was 
either  too  near  or  too  far  away,  no  matter  how  he  edged 
along  the  barricade.  If  the  floor  space  had  been  free,  he 
could  have  shifted  to  the  proper  distance  and  angle  from 
which  to  begin  seeing  Leonardo's  master-piece,  but  that 
unlucky  railing  was  always  in  the  way.  He  had  to  pass  on 
at  last,  and  solace  himself  with  the  marvellous  detail  and 
colour  of  ''La  Femme  Hydropathique."  So,  in  spite  of  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  he  did  not  see  "  Mona  Lisa,"  and  now 
she  is  spirited  away. 

During  the  half-hour  he  spent  in  vainly  manoeuvring  for 
position,  at  least  eighty  persons  passed  between  the  railing 
and  the  picture.  If  each  individual  directed  his  eyes  full 
upon  the  canvas  for  thirty  seconds,  it  was  the  utmost  time 
he  devoted  to  it.  He  heard  what  the  guide  said,  ticked  off 
the  title  in  his  Baedeker  and  passed  on  in  procession  to  the 
next  picture,  and  the  next  room,  and  so  on  through  the  Louvre. 
Even  if  the  picture  left  some  impression  on  the  retina  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  brain,  it  must  have  been  at  once 
overlaid,  confused,  blurred  and  blotted  by  the  train  of  swift 
succeeding  impressions.  The  capacity  of  the  brain  for  receiv- 
ing and  retaining  impressions  is  limited  and  the  saturation 
point  is  soon  reached. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  average  tourist  is  con- 
tinually defeated  in  the  main  object  of  his  tour.  He  spends 
time  and  money  and  effort  to  see  sights;  and  he  does  not 
see  them.  Little  wonder  then  that  the  average  tourist  cannot 
be  reverenced  as  wise.  If  he  cannot  even  see  his  sights,  the 
amount  of  education,  experience,  culture  he  derives  from 
travel  must  be  practically  nil.  If  he  receives  pleasure,  his 
face  does  not  show  it.  Picture  galleries  are  the  nurseries 
of  boredom  and  fatigue.  Two  remarks  overheard  that  July 
day  in  the  Salon  Carre  were  "  Das  ist  auch  billig,''  from  a 
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plump  little  Hausfrau,  and  "  Haven't  I  seen  all  the  pictures 
and  all  the  statuary?  "  from  a  nice  American  giri  of  ten,  trailing 
wearily  in  the  wake  of  a  family  party.  What  that  crowd 
did  in  the  Louvre,  they  would  do  again  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  the  other  show-places  of  Paris,  and  what  they  did  in 
Paris,  they  would  repeat  in  the  other  cities  of  Europe.  After 
weeks  of  fatigue  and  discomfort,  they  will  return  to  their 
own  place,  with  an  exhausted  letter  of  credit  and  a  severe 
fit  of  mental  indigestion.  Their  photographs  and  souvenirs 
and  picture  post-cards  and  well-marked  Baedekers  will  bo 
alive  to  testify  that  they  have  seen  certain  things.  That 
knowledge  must  represent  the  utmost  extent  of  the  profit 
they  have  derived  from  their  travail. 

The  motive  which  impels  thousands  upon  thousands  to 
endure  so  much  labour  and  sorrow  for  such  paltry  returns 
is  precisely  the  motive  which  sends  thousands  to  Lourdes 
and  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^.  It  is  the  expectation  of  miracle. 
An  innate,  universal,  undying  instinct  of  romance  sways 
mankind  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  lure  of  the 
unknown  which  fills  religious  houses,  supports  the  institution 
of  marriage  and  fits  out  Arctic  expeditions,  also  draws  the 
tripper  to  the  seaside  and  the  Cook's  tourist  to  Paris.  The 
unknown,  the  novel,  the  strange  may  have  magical  power. 
Here,  at  home,  we  are  poor  creatures,  but  change  our  environ- 
ment and  we  shall  be  different.  The  poor  save,  and  the  unneces- 
sary rich  squander,  for  the  same  end.  Both  fondly  hope  that 
the  mere  sight  of  strange  coasts,  of  storied  cities  in  alien  lands, 
of  pictures,  cathedrals,  mountains  will  effect  some  agreeable 
change  in  their  personalities,  and  continue  as  a  bright  influence 
throughout  their  lives.  Perhaps  they  have  not  clearly  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  that  change,  but  one  and  all  expect  it 
to  arise  from  their  contact  with  the  unknown;  and  one  and 
all  are  disappointed. 

Perhaps  those  curious  German  tourists  one  sees  in  Switzer- 
land are  not  disappointed.  Those  flat-chested,  shapeless 
women,  those  stocky  men  with  balustrade  legs,  arrayed  in 
travesties  of  Norfolk  jackets  and  knickers,  all  furnished  with 
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rucksacks  and  alpenstocks,  are  probably  to  themselves 
embodiments  of  romance.  They  have  forsaken  their  offices 
and  their  kitchens  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  on  a  circular 
ticket;  but  for  the  time  being,  they  are  living  in  a  fairy-tale. 
The  alpenstock  is  the  modern  equivalent  for  the  Pilgerstah, 
of  which  a  thousand  German  ballads  sing.  As  they  march 
from  one  hotel  to  another,  they  feel  themselves  to  be  wander- 
ing through  the  wide  world  like  the  heroes  of  a  thousand 
Maerchen.  They  know  that  there  is  many  a  road  and  many 
a  by-way  they  have  not  yet  footed,  and  many  a  brew  of  beer 
they  have  never  tested;  and  so  they  carry  their  atmosphere 
with  them,  the  atmosphere  of  romance. 

If  one  turns  from  his  own  meagre,  personal  experience 
to  interrogate  literature  on  the  subject  of  travel,  and  to  gather 
up  the  opinions  of  the  wise,  he  finds  that  the  oracles  give 
various  responses. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  countenance  the  theory  that  travel 
bestows  "  breadth,"  by  laying  down  the  proposition  that 
home-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits.  Presumably 
then,  youths  sharpen  their  wits  by  leaving  home.  At  the 
same  time,  by  the  lips  of  his  most  delightful  characters, 
Portia,  Rosalind,  Faulconbridge,  he  quizzes  merrily  the 
contemporary  traveller  for  his  affectation,  his  conceit,  his 
general  absurdity.  The  Englishman  who  returned  from  the 
continent  with  elaborate  foreign  manners,  foreign  raiment, 
foreign  vices,  offered  a  fair  target  for  the  shafts  of  satire. 
Shakespeare  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  Ascham  and  the 
rest  of  the  Elizabethan  moralists  in  disapproval  of  his  "  Itali- 
anate  "  countrymen. 

No  later  essayist  has  excelled  Bacon  in  stating  general 
truths  about  travel  within  the  narrowest  compass.  With  the 
younger  sort,  he  holds,  travel  is  a  part  of  education,  and,  with 
the  older  sort,  a  part  of  experience.  He  sums  up  exhaustively 
the  things  which  should  engage  the  traveller's  attention;  he 
recommends  some  reading  by  way  of  preparation,  some 
smattering  at  least  of  foreign  tongues  and  the  use  of  a  Baede- 
ker. Curiously  enough,  he  seems  to  admit  a  value  in  the  super- 
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ficial  by  advising  not  too  long  a  stay  in  one  place.  Regarding 
the  benefits  to  accrue  from  travel,  he  is  not  rapturous. 

If  Milton  nowhere  expressly  recommends  travel,  his  own 
practice  puts  his  opinion  of  its  value  beyond  all  doubt.  Travel 
with  him  formed  a  part  of  his  elaborate,  life-long  scheme  of 
self -education.  His  preparation  for  his  Italian  journey  was 
thorough;  and  the  fifteen  months  he  spent  abroad  were  in  all 
likelihood  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life.  At  thirty  he  was 
still  young  enough  to  enjoy,  while  his  years  at  the  university, 
his  quiet  reading  at  Horton,  his  Italian  studies,  and  his  intimacy 
with  the  Diodati  family  must  have  made  his  scholarly  equip- 
ment singularly  complete.  Doubtless  no  Enghshman  ever 
went  to  Italy  better  fitted  than  Mr.  John  Milton  to  under- 
stand and  profit  by  all  he  saw.  With  a  full  purse,  he  was  able 
to  travel  like  a  gentleman,  attended  by  a  servant,  and  to 
collect  books  and  music.  He  had  introductions  of  the  best, 
and  met  distinguished  people  wherever  he  went.  Handsome, 
learned,  accomplished,  the  young  English  scholar  wsls  feted  and 
flattered  in  one  city  after  another  by  the  most  courteous  race 
in  the  world.  The  results  in  both  experience  and  culture  must 
have  been  rich,  though  they  are  not  perhaps  to  be  traced  in 
his  work. 

The  mellow  urbanity  which  distinguishes  The  Spectator 
may  be  justly  set  down  to  Addison's  long,  leisurely  travels 
abroad.  He  was  three  years  younger  than  Milton  when  he 
set  out  on  his  grand  tour,  and,  like  Milton,  was  fitted  by  pre- 
vious studies  to  appreciate  what  he  was  to  see.  In  four  years, 
he  gained  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  all  Europe  that  was 
worth  knowing.  King  William  provided  him  with  a  hand- 
some pension;  and  he  had  no  anxieties  except  to  improve  his 
mind.  Johnson  laughs  at  his  Notes  on  Italy,  and  his  work  on 
medals,  and  they  cannot  be  called  inspiring.  Addison  in  his 
later  writings  never  flings  his  travels  in  his  readers'  face. 
Except  for  an  occasional  allusion,  one  would  hardly  be  aware 
that  he  had  travelled;  but  his  attitude  towards  English  life, 
and  especially  English  poHtics,  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  able  for  so  long  to  regard  them  from  a 
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distance  which  revealed  their  real  proportions.  Still,  Addison 
remained  unenlightened  in  regard  to  art.  He  could  see  no 
beauty  in  Siena  cathedral.  To  him  it  is  only  another  of 
"these  barbarous  buildings/'  in  the  Gothic  manner,  which  he 
can  still  tolerate  because  he  has  seen  St.  Peter's. 

Gray's  case  provides  the  classical  argument  for  travel. 
His  eyes  were  opened  and  he  saw  what  no  man  before  had 
seen.  He  saw  the  Alps.  The  shy,  silent,  gifted  youth,  familiar 
only  with  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  the  gentle,  domesticated, 
English  landscape,  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  wonder 
and  mystery  of  high  hills.  Not  only  were  his  bodily  eyes 
unsealed,  but  the  inward  vision  was  purged  as  with  euphrasy 
and  rue.  The  Grande  Chartreuse,  which  was  to  inspire  some 
of  Arnold's  noblest,  saddest  music,  performed  the  miracle. 
Every  one  knows  the  famous  sentences,  all  glowing  beneath 
their  eighteenth  century  precision:  "  Not  a  precipice,  not  a 
torrent,  not  a  cliff  but  is  pregnant  with  religion  and  poetry. 
There  are  certain  scenes  that  would  awe  an  atheist  into  belief 
without  the  help  of  other  argument.  One  need  not  have  a 
very  fantastic  imagination  to  see  spirits  there  at  noonday; 
you  have  Death  perpetually  before  your  eyes,  only  so  far 
removed  as  to  compose  the  mind  without  frighting  it."  Since 
Gray  wrote  these  lines  to  West,  at  Turin  in  1739,  many  have 
rhapsodized  on  mountains,  but  no  one  has  packed  more 
meaning  into  fewer,  finer  words. 

Gray's  travelling  companion  was  his  ancient  friend  at 
school  and  college,  ''Horry"  Walpole,  the  great  letter-writer, 
gossip,  and  dilettante  of  Strawberry  Hill.  He  saw  everything 
that  Gray  saw,  but  whereas  Gray  looked  out  upon  the  world 
with  the  fresh  eye  of  childhood  and  had  a  vision  of  God,  Wal- 
pole stared  blankly  at  Alps  and  foreign  civilizations  through 
a  modish  quizzing-glass,  and  saw  nothing.  He  returned  from 
Italy  as  shallow  as  when  he  went.  One  shall  be  taken  and 
another  left. 

Wanderings  abroad  in  the  eighteenth  century  created 
two  little  masterpieces.  The  Traveller  and  A  Sentimental 
Journey.      Without  the  mental  ferment  which  contact  with 
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foreign  countries  sets  up,  they  could  not  have  been  written. 
The  profit  Goldsmith  drew  from  his  two  years  of  obscure 
vagabondage  was  a  poem  that  made  him  famous,  but  it  does 
not  once  hint  that  he  found  travel  a  pleasure.  His  vagrant 
days  beside  the  murmuring  Loire,  his  prospect  of  Lombardy 
from  the  Alpine  solitude  must  have  left  their  bright  impres- 
sion upon  his  sensitive  nature;  intercourse  with  the  French 
must  have  deepened  his  natural  kindliness,  but  they  seem  to 
have  brought  him  little  joy.  Goldsmith  is  always  the  Exile 
of  Erin.  The  note  of  melancholy  echoes  through  the  poem  to 
the  very  end.  His  review  of  European  society  in  support  of 
his  untenable  thesis  is  underlain  by  the  inexpugnable,  haunt- 
ing homesickness  of  the  Irishman.  Every  stage  of  his  journey 
away  from  the  dear  faces  glowing  in  the  fire  on  the  hearth, 
merely  lengthens  his  chain  and  makes  it  heavier  to  bear. 

Trailing  about  from  barracks  to  barracks  with  the  bag- 
gage of  his  father's  regiment,  little  Lawrence  Sterne  picked 
up  a  broad  and  genial  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  when,  as 
a  middle-aged,  scampish  parson,  he  crossed  the  channel  into 
France,  he  felt  that  he  was  coming  home.  The  first  sentence 
of  A  Sentimental  Journey  has  become  a  proverb,  and  by 
itself  furnishes  proof  positive  of  the  author's  triumph  over 
insular  prejudice.  Let  prudes  say  what  they  will,  Sterne  is 
the  pleasantest  of  travelling  companions.  His  very  senti- 
mentality was  an  attempt  to  soften  an  age  as  hard  as  the 
nether  mill-stone.  A  little  Sterne  was  surely  needed  to 
mollify  much  Hogarth  and  Smollett. 

Of  course  Johnson's  opinion  of  travel  is  recorded.  The 
Great  Cham  had  his  views  on  all  the  chief  concerns  of  fife. 
"  He  talked  (at  Mr.  William  Scott's  dinner-table  in  the 
Temple)  with  an  uncommon  animation  of  travelling  into 
distant  countries,  that  the  mind  was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that 
an  acquisition  of  dignity  of  character  was  derived  from  it." 
But  he  had  a  very  distant  objective  in  his  mind,  to  wit,  the 
great  wall  of  China.  Travel,  to  Johnson  and  to  his  friends, 
meant  discovery  of  the  unknown.  Boswell  "  catched  "  the 
enthusiasm  of  curiosity  and  adventure    when  he  wished  to 
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accompany  Captain  Cook  on  his  voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 
Johnson  refused  to  write  an  account  of  his  travels  in  France 
because  the  subject  was  overdone,  because  he  had  nothing 
new  to  say,  because  he  had  not  remained  long  enough,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at.  Bos  well  urged  with  justice 
that  even  when  we  have  seen  a  face  often,  it  gains  interest 
from  being  painted  by  Sir  Joshua.  He  knew  the  value  of 
temperament.  Their  romantic  expedition  to  the  Hebrides 
was  in  truth  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Here  Boswell  and 
Johnson  come  into  competition,  and  the  disciple  proves  him- 
self a  better  traveller  than  his  master,  or  at  least,  a  better 
recorder  of  travel. 

The  rise  of  the  Romantic  School  in  literature  stimulated 
enormously  the  latent  appetite  for  travel;  for  the  Romantic 
School  discovered  Gothic  architecture  and  mountains;  and 
these  do  not  grow  by  every  hedge.  To  see  them,  one  must 
travel.  Wordsworth  crossed  Europe  on  foot,  and  his  sojourn 
in  France  definitely  opened  his  mind  to  new  ideas,  for  he 
became  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  Revolution.  Coleridge 
spent  a  winter  in  Germany  and  brought  back  a  philosophy. 
Scott's  poetry  doubled  the  posting-rates  into  Scotland.  But 
the  vogue  of  Byron,  and  especially  of  Childe  Harold,  must 
be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  what  Carlyle  calls  "  the  modern 
disease  of  view-hunting."  On  the  continent,  Rousseau 
preached  with  success  "  Return  to  Nature."  Then  steam 
made  travel  by  land  and  sea  both  cheap  and  rapid,  and 
everybody  travelled.  So  the  assumption  took  shape  that 
travel  should  form  an  essential  part  of  education,  or  experi- 
ence, or  culture.     It  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

All  that  can  be  safely  inferred  from  the  record  of  literature 
and  the  lives  of  great  men  is  that  genius  will  profit  by  travel, 
as  it  will  profit  by  any  experience.  The  degree  of  profit  will 
vary  greatly.  Winckelmann's  visit  to  Rome  gave  the  world 
a  new  conception  of  classic  art  and  founded  modern  scholar- 
ship. Goethe  considered  that  his  two  Italian  journeys  exerted 
a  great  influence  upon  him ;  but  the  literary  outcome  was  the 
Roman    Elegies,    which  the    world    has    very   willingly    let 
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die.  But  genius  is  rare ;  it  is  the  value  of  travel  for  the  many 
which  must  be  determined. 

What  is  vaguely  called  "  breadth  "  is  generally  assumed 
to  be  a  valuable  quality  and  to  be  the  chief  reaction  of  travel. 
As  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  "  narrow  "  people,  as 
all  religions,  reforms,  and  revolutions  spring  from  the  ''  nar- 
rowness "  of  men  who  believe  themselves  to  be  right  and  their 
opponents  wrong,  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of  **  breadth  " 
may  be  over-rated.  That  travel  is  a  sure  cure  for  national 
prejudices  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Even  where 
national  differences  are  slightest,  as,  for  example,  between  the 
English  and  the  Americans,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
intercourse  between  the  two  peoples  conquers  the  insular  or 
the  provincial  spirit.  The  long  line  of  British  travellers  in 
the  United  States,  from  Basil  Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollope  to 
Matthew  Arnold,  manifest  narrowness  rather  than  breadth 
in  their  judgement.  They  return  from  their  travels  generally 
confirmed  in  their  home-bred  dislike  for  the  people  they  have 
visited.  The  same  is  true  of  American  travellers  to  England, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Emerson.  Even  Hawthorne 
dislikes  the  English  people,  while  admiring  the  country. 
English  travellers  on  the  continent  are  not  conspicuous  for 
breadth  of  mind,  and  their  recorded  impressions  are  generally 
expansions  and  variations  of  MeyneU's  famous  dictum,  "  For 
all  I  can  see,  foreigners  are  fools."  Thackeray  travelled  much;  as 
a  young  man  he  resided  in  Weimar,  and  took  tea  once  (at 
midday)  with  the  godlike  Goethe;  but  in  his  novels,  he  sup- 
ports the  popular  English  notion  that  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
are  poor  creatures,  made  to  be  laughed  at. 

Foreigners  return  the  compliment  with  energy.  The 
average  French  traveller's  account  of  the  mad  English  manners 
and  customs  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  average  British  traveller's 
view  of  the  frivolous  Gauls.  Once  in  a  decade  or  so,  a  book  like 
Hamerton's  French  and  English  appears,  or  Pierre  de 
Coulevain's  Ulsle  Inconnue,  in  which  an  honest  effort 
is  made  to  do  justice  to  the  alien  race.  But  the  enlighten- 
ment they  afford  hardly  penetrates  the  night  of  popular 
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ignorance.  All  one  nation  knows  of  another  is  gross  caricature, 
which  travellers  generally  confirm.  In  his  charming  Sensations 
d^ Italic,  Bourget  makes  a  significant  confession.  He  tells  of 
his  prolonged  efforts  to  understand  the  English,  of  his  resi- 
dence for  weeks  and  months  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  his  free  intercourse  with  all  kinds  of  men  and  women, 
high  and  low.  In  spite  of  his  best  efforts,  he  found  no  answer 
to  the  riddle  of  national  character.  It  is  a  sort  of  impene- 
trable armour-plate.  Where  Bourget  failed,  lesser  men  will 
hardly  succeed. 

While,  then,  it  must  be  clear  that,  for  the  majority  of 
mankind,  travel  is  a  modern  superstition,  another  symptom 
of  the  universal  unrest,  that  it  is  almost  barren  of  real  profit 
and  true  pleasure,  that  it  does  not  always  benefit  even  men 
of  genius,  or  soften  national  prejudices,  there  still  remains 
the  problem  of  its  fascination.  There  is  a  temperament 
which  finds  in  travel  supreme  satisfaction  and  delight.  It 
is  a  childlike  temperament,  at  once  adventurous  and  dreamy. 
It  preserves  to  maturity  the  child's  universal  curiosity,  the 
child's  receptivity,  the  child's  easy  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
Being  vividly  alive,  *'  ennui  "  and  "  boredom  "  are  for  it 
words  without  meaning.  The  price  it  has  to  pay  in  bodily 
discomfort,  it  never  stops  to  reckon.  Stevenson  had  this 
temperament,  and  Boswell,  and  Froissart,  the  true  "  enthusi- 
asm of  curiosity  and  adventure."  In  his  fiftieth  year  the 
Canon  of  Chimay  set  out  from  Carcassonne  for  the  country 
of  Gaston  de  Foix.  His  preface  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
happy  traveller:  "  As  yet  I  thank  God  I  have  understanding 
of  all  things  past,  and  my  wit  quick  and  sharp  enough  to 
conceive  all  things  shewed  unto  me  touching  my  principal 
matter  and  my  body  yet  able  to  endure  and  suffer  pain." 
That  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  journeys 
ever  undertaken.  Froissart  had  an  excellent  travelling  com- 
panion of  his  own  age,  Sir  Espang  de  Lyon,  who  knew  the 
stories  of  every  strong  place  and  told  them  to  the  great 
historian  as  they  rode  ever  westward.  His  mention  of  Pamiers 
as  "  delectable,  standing  among  the  fair  vines  and  environed 
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with  a  fair  river,  large  and  clear,"  his  grateful  memory  of 
the  four  flagons  of  wine  Sir  Raymond  of  Lane  brought  to 
the  "  Star  "  at  Toumay,  as  the  best  "  that  I  drank  in  all  my 
journey,"  his  commendation  of  the  hay  and  oats  procur- 
able at  Tarbes,  show  how  catholic  was  his  appreciation  of 
the  good  things  along  the  way.  Every  morning  after  the  knight 
had  said  his  prayers,  he  chatted  with  the  eager  Canon  on 
local  history,  "  whereby  I  thought  my  journey  much  the 
shorter,"  and  "  every  night  as  soon  as  we  were  at  our  lodgings, 
I  wrote  ever  all  that  I  heard  in  the  day,  the  better  whereby 
to  have  them  in  remembrance."  In  his  ability  to  enjoy  and 
to  learn,  Froissart  is  the  model  traveller. 

The  fortunate  possessor  of  the  traveller  temperament 
will  have  his  curiosity  aroused  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm 
regarding  foreign  lands,  long  before  he  has  ever  set  eye  upon 
them.  In  spirit  he  has  often  adventured  thither.  He  will 
learn  consciously  or  unconsciously  much  of  their  history,  their 
literature,  their  art.  He  may  even  acquire  something  of 
foreign  tongues  that  he  may  be  able  to  greet  brothers  of  an 
alien  race.  He  will  pore  over  maps  and  plans  and  sketch 
itineraries.  He  will  map  out  a  hundred  journeys  for  one 
that  he  shall  achieve.  He  will  travel  in  his  arm-chair  by  his 
own  fireside.  He  will  hang  on  the  lips  of  travellers  who  have 
performed  their  pilgrimage.  All  his  preparation  may  go  for 
nought.  He  may  never  stir  beyond  his  own  parish.  He 
may  die,  as  the  song  says,  without  ever  seeing  Carcassonne; 
but  death  itself  shall  not  deprive  him  of  the  rich  pleasure  of 
anticipation. 

Should  his  stars  be  propitious,  anticipation  may  become 
reality.  Some  day  his  dream  may  come  true,  and  he  will 
carry  out  his  long  cherished  design.  He  will  set  out  with 
the  hopes  of  Columbus,  and  he  will  discover  new  worlds. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  disappoint  him.  Everything  small 
or  great, — the  coat  of  arms  on  an  English  engine  and  Giotto's 
campanile,  the  lemonade-seller  by  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi, 
and  the  Perseus  of  Cellini,  the  pink  hawthorn  beside  the 
Cher,  and  the  mountain  peak  that  hangs  over  Lake  Lucerne 
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at  Brunnen — each  has  for  him  its  interest  apart.  His  en- 
thusiasm of  curiosity  and  adventure  will  grow  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  Cities  and  governments  of  men,  well- tilled  fields 
and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven,  steep,  lonely  paths 
and  thronging  boulevards,  monuments  to  the  heroic  dead, 
shrines,  praying-places,  great  storehouses  of  beautiful  things, 
workmen  in  narrow  alleys  and  dark  shops,  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  strange  uniforms,  mountebanks  at  street  corners, 
— whatever  is  strange  and  stately  and  human  will  crowd 
impressions  on  his  open,  eager  mind  without  ever  overload- 
ing it.  He  will  be  all  eye  and  ear;  and  yet  the  eye  will  not 
be  filled  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing. 

A  lengthened  stay  in  each  place  will  not  be  requisite. 
Even  if  he  be  restricted  to  mere  glimpses  of  strange  lands, 
even  if  he  may  only  spend  days  where  he  would  fain  spend 
months,  the  true  traveller  will  express  the  utmost  sweet 
from  every  moment  of  his  sojourn.  The  first  morsel  of  a 
feast  is  more  keenly  savoured  than  the  last.  One  glance  at 
a  foreign  sight  may  answer  a  long  considered  question.  Sud- 
denly the  key  may  be  found  to  fit  the  lock.  One  stroll  through 
the  Luxembourg  gardens  filled  with  busy  French  housewives, 
each  with  her  bit  of  work  in  her  lap,  may  contradict  a  thousand 
scabrous  novels.  Even  where  the  voyager  fails  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  what  he  sees,  the  unsolved  mystery  becomes 
part  of  the  romance  in  which  he  is  living. 

For  the  true  traveller  is  a  king  in  exile,  a  prince  in  dis- 
guise. In  a  measure  he  has  shed  his  personality  on  his 
departure  from  the  familiar  environment.  He  has  escaped 
from  his  shadow.  He  is  no  longer  plain  Mr.  Suchanone  known 
to  all  in  the  home  place,  but  that  exciting  thing,  a  stranger 
among  strangers.  He  is  a  mystery  to  his  fellow-passengers 
in  the  train  or  the  other  diners  in  the  cafe;  and  they  are  equally 
mysteries  to  him,  so  many  human  beings,  each  with  his  own 
life,  his  undivulged  and  guarded  secret.  And  yet  the  true 
traveller  is  never  alone  and  never  feels  far  from  home.  A 
mouthful  or  two  of  foreign  speech  backed  by  good- will  finds 
him  friends  in  every  place.     The  ability  to  make  a  poor  joke 
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with  his  neighbour  on  a  hateau-mouche,  or  to  question  his 
gondolier,  or  even  to  ask  his  way  about  a  German  city  will 
procure  the  boon  of  human  intercourse.  Bacon  was  quite 
right  when  he  wrote,  ''  He  that  travelleth  into  a  country, 
before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to 
school,  and  not  to  travel." 

Mere  progression,  mere  moving  from  place  to  place, 
continually  towards  the  unknown,  even  what  dull  people 
call  "  a  prosaic  railway  journey  "  is  the  traveller's  joy.  Vistas 
open  out  on  either  hand,  alluring  towards  the  sky-line.  What 
he  sees  is  strange  and  new,  but  there  is  beyond  that  hill 
something  still  more  wonderful  which  he  will  never  see. 
Aimless  explorations  of  foreign  thoroughfares,  drifting  with 
the  tides  of  life  along  unfamiliar  streets,  are  long  adventures 
crammed  with  episodes.  The  joy  of  wandering  is  slow  to 
pall,  and  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  full  when  a  man  shakes 
himself  free  of  all  aids  but  his  native  powers  and  marches 
forth  alone  into  the  wide  world.  Pleasant  enough  in  cities 
though  wandering  be,  it  is  only  in  the  open  country  that  it 
reaches  the  full  growth  of  delight.  Only  when  the  traveller 
has  turned  his  back  on  the  city  does  he  hear  plainly  far  within 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  being  the  welling  music  of  nature's 
eternal  wander-song.  Many  poets  have  tried  to  translate 
it  into  mere  words;  and  many  versions  have  rendered  thus 
much,  or  that  part;  but  beyond  question  the  palm  goes  to 
the  German  people.  In  their  speech  is  the  most  glorious 
song  of  the  open  road  ever  written. 

"O  Wandem!  O  Wandern!  du  freie  Burschenlust ! 
Da  wehet  Gottes  Odem  so  f  risch  in  der  Brust ! 
Da  singet  und  jauchzet  das  Herz  zum  Himmelszelt; 
Wie  bist  du  doch  so  schon,  O  du  weite,  weite  Welt." 

The  traveller  who  knows  that  song  has  always  May 
about  him.  The  trees  are  bursting  into  leaf,  the  birds  are 
singing  on  every  bough,  and  his  heart  joins  in  sweet  accord. 

Beyond  all  controversy,  then,  great  is  the  joy  of  travel, 
great  in  anticipation,  great  in  the  actual  moment,  and  great 
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also  in  the  golden  retrospect.  Pleasure  is  a  pure  good,  say  the 
philosophers,  reacting  on  and  heightening  the  vitality.  But, 
after  all,  the  pleasure  of  travel  is  only  a  pleasure,  like  any 
other;  and  it  passes.  It  perishes  in  the  using.  It  is  gone, 
like  the  joy  of  a  tearing  gallop,  or  a  full  creel,  or  a  Christmas 
dinner,  or  a  well  won  victory  at  golf,  or  a  Marie  Hall  concert, 
or  a  talk  about  realities  with  a  friend.  Even  for  the  excep- 
tional nature,  the  joy  of  travel  fades  to  a  pleasant  memory 
in  a  limbo  of  pleasant  memories. 

Probably  the  educative  effect  of  travel  is  also  less  than 
people  think.  The  younger  sort  may  be  too  young  to  profit 
by  it,  and  the  older  sort  too  firm  in  mental  set  to  be  in  any 
way  remoulded.  Of  course,  seeing  is  believing.  Unimaginative 
people  must  have  the  object  before  their  bodily  eyes.  Unless 
they  can  look  on  the  glass  case  in  Greenwich  hospital  which 
holds  Nelson's  coat  with  the  tarnished  orders  on  the  breast 
and  the  jagged  hole  in  the  left  epaulet,  they  can  never  realize 
the  heroism  of  Trafalgar.  But  without  the  sight  of  that 
sacred  relic,  thousands  have  thrilled  to  Southey's  impassioned 
prose.  It  is  also  true  that  even  those  of  suppler  fancy  profit 
by  travelling  through  their  geography  and  history.  Their 
knowledge  gains  in  definite  outline  and  precision.  It  may  be 
conceded  further  that  the  rare,  predestined  traveller  will  by 
travel  deepen  and  broaden  his  sympathies.  To  stand  in  the  very 
square  that  saw  the  agony  of  Joan  the  Maid,  to  read  the  one 
word  "  immerita  "  in  her  epitaph  can  unlock  the  fountain 
of  tears.  To  see  Tell's  mountains  is  to  gain  insight  into  the 
progress  of  human  freedom.  To  wander  through  the  Forum 
explains  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,  and  the  frieze  at  the 
base  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  statue  of  golden  bronze  glorifies 
the  Risorgimento.  The  tow-boats  on  the  Rhine,  and  the 
factory  chimneys  among  the  ruined  castles  epitomize  the 
history  of  Germany.  So  much  may  be  granted.  Still,  more 
than  half  the  value  of  such  impressions  depends  upon  the 
previous  preparation,  or,  to  be  exact,  upon  the  traveller's 
knowledge  of  books;  and  if  he  had  to  choose  between  books 
and  travel,  he  would  not  hesitate  a  minute.     A  man  with  the 
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temperament  I  have  tried  to  describe  will,  beyond  question, 
learn  many  things,  enrich  his  experience  and  acquire  new  im- 
pressions by  a  journey  to  Rome,  but  he  will  also  enrich  his  ex- 
perience and  gather  fresh  impressions  by  a  ramble  of  a  few  miles 
from  his  own  front  door.  He  is  independent  of  mere  place. 
An  afternoon's  march  over  an  accustomed  road  up  a  nameless 
Pisgah  overlooking  a  valley  and  a  river,  or  an  hour  alone  on 
an  island  of  rock  in  the  centre  of  a  silent  autumn  landscape 
will  disturb  him  with  the  joy  of  elevated  thoughts.  In 
Holy  Week,  he  may  light  upon  three  crosses  on  a  hillock 
near  the  highway  and  not  far  from  the  city. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  for  the  many,  travel  is  scant 
gain,  while  for  the  chosen  few,  most  apt  to  profit  thereby,  it 
is  a  luxury  but  no  necessity. 

Archibald  MacMechan 


ENNOIA 


There  was  a  Woman,  God's  Thought,  as  they  say. 

Who  unto  angels  gave  the  earth  in  care, 

But  vainly,  for  they  found  Man's  daughters  fair, 

And,  putting  their  high  place  and  charge  away. 

In  verdant  groves  at  evening  with  them  lay, 

Siring  a  riotous  race  who  filled  the  air 

With  clamorous  cries  of  strife,  while,  clotted  there, 

Innocent  blood  dabbled  the  blackened  day : 

Till  She,  unable  to  unfasten  Fate, 

Seeing  Her  children  in  such  misery  thrust, 

Took  on  their  form,  their  sins  to  expiate, 

An  inert  prey  to  their  most  violent  lust — 

A  Queen  of  Beauty  raised  reincarnate, 

Fair  and  more  fair  from  each  last  frame  of  dust. 

ii 

And  you,  my  Love,  who  make  my  days  a  flame, 

My  soul  a  solitude  where  aU  things  burn, 

Cooled  only  by  your  kisses  as  you  yearn 

With  cloying  sweetness  o'er  my  whispered  name: 

How  shall  I  know  that  you  are  not  the  same, 

Kissing  Christ's  Cross,  though  toward  the  South  you  turn — 

Making  sin  fair,  until  God's  judgement  spurn 

The  sudden  anguish  of  the  end  of  shame  ? 

For  Sappho's  songs  fall  fainter  on  my  ears 

Than  the  most  quiet  of  your  love-glad  sighs, 

And  Helen's  beauty,  perished  not  these  years. 

Seems  but  a  cloud  crossing  your  calm,  deep  eyes: 

Yet — have  they  virtue,  though  such  queens  shed  tears, 

To  win  one  soul  from  Hell  to  Paradise  ? 
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A  Gaelic  legend  saith  that  one,  Christ's  Bride, 

Shall  come,  even  as  Christ,  but  from  the  West, 

And  with  white  peace  and  holy  quiet  dressed. 

Shall  shepherd  all  the  nations  to  her  side: 

And  nameless  longing  like  a  child  shall  hide, 

Forgetting  the  old  grief,  upon  her  breast; 

There  shall  the  infinity-wom  soul  find  rest, 

And  there  the  sick  heart  shall  be  satisfied. 

She  is  God's  Thought,  and  if  a  Queen  thou  art, 

As  my  love  counts  thee,  thou  art  surely  she, 

For  Heaven's  flames,  not  Hell's  fires,  bum  my  heart, 

Raptured  with  foretaste  of  the  bliss  to  be, 

Seeing  thy  beauty — and  that  fairer  part 

Which  they  who  love  not  Truth  can  never  see. 

Alfred  Gordon 


VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  THREE  COUNTRIES 

CANADA 

AS  I  used  to  see  it  in  the  evening,  from  Ste.  Anne  de 
***•  Beaupr^,  or  Chateau  Richer,  Ste.  Famille  had  for 
years  fascinated  me.  Long  after  the  shadow  of  the  Lauren- 
tians  falls  over  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  part 
of  the  Island  of  Orleans  occupied  by  Ste.  Famille  is  still  in 
brilliant  sunlight,  and  the  procession  of  little  farmhouses 
and  barns,  running  along  the  cliffs  from  either  end  of  the 
parish,  glows  like  something  moulten.  This  effect  is  increased 
at  the  highest  land,  where  the  houses  cluster  round  the  three- 
steepled  church  and  old  convent. 

As  no  outsider  had  ever  stayed  there,  to  my  knowledge, 
I  determined  that  I  would,  and  paint  some  real  habitants. 
It  was  a  hot  day  in  June  when  I  arrived.  Walker  had  driven 
with  me  on  a  buck-board  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Island, 
to  aid  in  my  search  for  a  place  of  abode,  and  we  had  asked 
for  accommodation,  without  result,  at  every  likely-looking 
house  for  the  last  mile.  Finally,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  church,  we  stopped  before  a  large,  square  house  with  a 
broad  verandah  in  front  of  it.  On  knocking,  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  stout,  elderly  woman  in  an  old  fashioned  lace 
cap  and  white  apron,  with  an  attractive  smile.  She  turned 
out  to  be  Madame  Michel  Marquis.  She  and  Luce,  a  very 
thin  old  maid,  with  a  nut-cracker  nose  and  chin,  had  been 
observing  everything  the  neighbours  were  doing,  this  hot 
afternoon,  through  the  slats  of  the  green  blinds.  The  windows 
being  open  they  could  see  and  hear,  unobserved,  all  that 
was  going  on  outside,  and  talk  scandal  to  their  heart's  content. 
"  Tiens!  des  Am^ricains!  des  Am^ricains!"  had  been  Luce's 
comment  on  seeing  us  stop  at  the  door.  But  although  we 
were  weU  received,  and  in  spite  of  old  Madame  Marquis' 
fascinating  smile  and  sympathetic  face,  we  were  given  the 
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same  answer  as  to  accommodation  that  we  had  invariably 
got  at  the  other  houses,  that  she  had  nothing  for  me  to  eat; 
and,  besides,  she  added,  "  I  am  not  well." 

Having  told  her  she  could  not  be  so  fat  without  having 
sufficient  food,  that  what  she  could  eat  I  could  eat,  and  that 
the  toothache  she  complained  of  would  disappear  shortly, 
I  said  I  had  decided  to  return  with  my  traps  on  the  following 
day,  and  stay  with  her  for  a  few  months.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  hospitably  stood  us  beer,  as  it  was  very 
hot,  and  shown  me  a  bedroom  with  a  dungeon  of  a  sitting- 
room  attached,  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  which, 
besides  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  in  bright  colours,  was  a 
photograph  of  a  dear  departed  boy,  framed  in  a  sort  of  glass 
case  and  surrounded  by  four  silver-plated  coffin  handles,  and 
that  she  had  sent  for  her  husband  Michel  to  inspect  us,  she 
still  protested  that  she  would  not  receive  me,  no,  nor  ever 
would. 

I  did  arrive,  however,  as  I  promised,  the  following  day 
at  two  o'clock,  and  strange  to  say,  after  several  summers,  we 
are  very  good  friends,  and  I  always  get  plenty  to  eat.  The 
food  is  principally  made  up  of  pea  soup,  pork,  and  eggs  in 
one  form  or  other;  although  I  have  chicken  sometimes, 
sturgeon  caught  in  the  fish  trap  on  Friday,  and  tough  beef 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday;  but  the  pea  soup  goes  on  always. 

Michel  Marquis, — Madame's  husband, — is  a  thin  old 
man  with  whiskers  under  his  chin.  He  is  the  best  all  round 
workman  in  the  parish.  If  you  want  the  best  of  anything 
you  go  to  Michel.  He  can  make  the  best  pump,  do  the  best 
bricklaying,  masonry,  carpentry,  or  painting.  In  winter  he 
converts  the  kitchen  into  a  workshop  where  he  makes  furniture, 
principally  chests  of  drawers.  These  are  generally  made  of 
yellow  butternut,  enriched  with  black  walnut  ornaments; 
and  although  the  drawers  do  not  always  run  true,  and  are, 
in  trying  to  shut  them,  a  frequent  cause  of  profanity,  a  set 
of  them  has  come  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  every  properly 
equipped  Ste.  Famille  bride's  outfit. 
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The  day  after  my  arrival  Michel  took  a  day  off  work 
in  my  honour;  he  wanted  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  his 
friends  and  to  show  me  the  place.  We  first  visited  the  church, 
where  I  saw  the  pew  he  had  sat  in  twice  on  Sundays  and  once 
on  week  days  for  fifty  years.  It  is  in  the  first  row  of  the 
gallery  and  he  appears  to  be  in  the  habit  of  sitting  with  his 
knees  crossed;  for  where  his  right  toe  would  come  in  contact 
with  the  woodwork  a  hole  two  and  a  half  inches  in  depth 
has  been  worn.  Next  we  went  to  see  the  cure,  Monsieur 
Gagnon,  who  very  politely  offered  me  a  glass  of  wine  and 
showed  me  his  garden  and  orchard.  After  some  other  visits 
we  arrived  at  Michel's  foster  brother's,  On^zime  Morency. 
His  is  a  typical,  old,  low,  stone  farmhouse  with  a  very  high 
pitched  roof.  There  are  large  barns  and  stables  alongside. 
On  that  sunny  afternoon  its  boarded  floor,  scrubbed  yellow 
and  smooth,  rack  with  dishes,  bunk  in  the  corner,  and  pictures 
of  saints  on  the  walls  made  an  appropriate  setting  for  his 
daughter  Eva,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  sat  spinning.  In 
her  homespun  dress,  hottes  sauvages,  and  braided  hair, 
Evangeline  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  life. 

After  his  work  is  over  at  six,  and  he  has  had  his  supper 

and  returned  from   evening  prayers,   which  are  at  seven, 

Michel  sits  on  the  verandah,  facing  the  sun  setting  beyond 

the  Laurentians  across  the  water.     At  first  it  was  all  very 

well  to  talk  and  smoke  with  him  at  that  hour,  but  he  shortly 

began  to  look  on  it  as  a  duty  I  owed  him,  and  gently  to 

reproach  me  when  I  was  late.     Madame  Marquis  is  afraid 

pi  the  night  air,  and  won't  come  out,  but  observes  the  world, 

tor  the  most  part,  and  talks  to  us  generally,  through  the  slats 

pf  the  green  bUnds.     I  hear  from  them  that  the  man  with 

|:he  long  grey  beard,  sitting  at  his  door  on  the  other  side  of 

the  road,  is  Joe  Asselin;  that  he  has  sold  his  farm,  and  lives 

|)n  the  proceeds  with  Julie  his  old  wife,  who  is  nearly  bent 

llouble  with  overwork;  that  the  two  old  people  in  the  next 

ittle  house,  are  Jacques  Guay,  who  was  a  sailor  and  used  to 

wn  a  schooner,  and  his  wife  Philomene.     Monsieur  Marquis 

ells  me  that  the  sons  of  the  latter,  who  are  longshoremen, 
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in  Montreal,  send  them  money  to  live  on.  "To  live  on," 
snorts  Madame  from  within,  "  I  call  it  dying  on.  They  are 
just  waiting  for  death  in  the  cheapest  way  possible.  Why, 
they  go  to  bed  at  dark  to  save  candles."  I  learn,  too,  that 
Louis  Marquis,  no  relation  of  Michel's,  however,  lives  in 
that  other  little  house  over  there.  '*  He  was  a  widower," 
says  Michel,  ''  and  married  a  widow,  two  years  ago;  his  age 
being  sixty-eight  and  hers  sixty-three.  You  may  imagine  it 
was  not  a  love  match.  It  was  all  for  money.  You  see,  she 
had  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  whilst  Louis  had  a  house  and 
five  hundred  dollars.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  marriage 
turned  out  badly.  They  have  been  separated  four  times  in 
the  last  year,  and  always  for  the  most  trivial  reasons.  'When,' 
says  Louis,  to  all  the  neighbours,  as  an  explanation  of  one 
such  separation,  '  she  knows  I  like  my  food  salee,  why  can't 
she  make  it  so;  she  tells  me  to  put  in  more  salt  myself,  that 
she  likes  her  food  doux,  and  will  make  it  so.  As  if  she  did 
not  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  like  my  salt  cooked.'  And 
all  the  other  causes  of  separation  are  very  similar." 

Although  Michel  knows  a  great  deal  about  his  neigh- 
bours, church  fetes,  and  how  to  do  so  many  things  well,  most 
of  the  simplest  things  outside  his  own  parish  he  knows  nothing 
about.  One  evening  he  told  me  he  had  once  seen  a  n^gre 
in  Quebec  and  asked  me  where  negroes  came  from.  But  my 
explanations  seemed  hopeless  when  I  found  that  the  old  man 
had  never  heard  of  Africa,  the  northern  or  the  southern 
States,  or  of  the  Civil  War  between  them.  He  takes  one 
newspaper,  the  Qaotidien  de  Levis,  because  it  only  costs  a 
dollar  a  year,  and  he  has  one  book,  "  Le  M^decin  des  Pauvres," 
which  he  reads  because  "  it  is  so  well  written."  Being  curious  to 
know  why  he  considered  it  "  bien  6crit,"  I  got  for  answer  "  be- 
cause when  the  author  has  something  to  say  that  I  could  express 
in  a  few  words  he  writes  so  well  that  he  spreads  it  over  four 
or  five  pages."  But  he  understands  human  nature,  as  I 
found  when  in  the  long  evenings  I  read  Moliere  aloud  to  him, 
to  avoid  being  questioned.  "  Le  M^decin  malgr^  lui  "  he 
especially  appreciated.     And  although  Madame  believes  that 
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had  she  sown  her  ''  bouquets  "  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
moon,  instead  of  the  first,  they  would  have  been  double 
instead  of  single,  she  understands  people  and  the  human 
heart. 

Sometimes  neighbours  come  and  sit  and  talk;  On^zime 
Morency  often  did  on  his  way  home  from  church.  On  one 
such  occasion  he  told  me  Eva  was  to  be  married  the  next 
week,  and  invited  me  to  go  to  the  dinner  he  was  giving  after 
the  wedding.  On  the  following  Wednesday,  after  the  church 
service,  I  was  given  a  seat  in  one  of  the  carriages  forming  the 
procession  from  the  church  to  the  house  a  mile  and  a-half 
away.  The  bride  and  groom  were  in  the  first  carriage,  which 
was  followed  by  about  twenty  others.  It  was  a  very  im- 
portant affair. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  we  found  that,  although 
we  had  put  on  black  coats  and  patent  leather  boots,  and  when 
dressing  thought  we  were  rather  overdoing  it,  we  were  no 
grander  than  the  majority  of  the  guests,  in  which  were  included 
brothers,  cousins,  and  uncles  from  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
who  seemed  to  have  all  prospered  as  frame-makers,  shoe- 
makers, and  tailors.  As  we  stood  about  the  door  outside  the 
house,  great  preparations  were  being  made  for  dinner  inside. 
One  man  known  as  ''La  Soupe  "  was  improvising  tables  to 
seat  the  sixty  or  so  people  who  were  to  dine.  When  "  La 
Soupe  "  who  was  in  his  bottes  sauvages  and  etoffe  du  pays, 
(working  clothes)  had  finished  his  tables,  he  disappeared  across 
the  fields.  Half  an  hour  later  we  saw  him  enter  the  front 
gate,  now  arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  frock  coat  and 
top  hat;  his  wife  in  black  on  his  arm.  "  La  Soupe  "  is  very 
ugly.  He  has  also  a  sense  of  humour,  and  his  magnificent 
bows,  right  and  left,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
house  were  amusing.  Shortly  after  this  we  were  all  asked  to 
go  in.  There  were  about  six  tables,  and  I  felt  much  honoured 
by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  but  in  great 
trepidation  about  the  carving.  For  before  me  on  the  same 
large  platter  I  found  I  had  a  roast  of  beef  and  also  one  of 
mutton.     I  began  by  asking  the  person  to  my  right  which 
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she  would  have,  when  Mrs.  McKay, — who  although  a  French- 
Canadian,  and  speaks  almost  no  English,  has  the  name  of 
McKay, — told  me  I  did  not  need  to  ask  that,  but  to  give  some 
of  each  to  each.  With  this  in  my  mind  things  went  smoothly. 
My  labours  were  relieved  by  being  handed  at  intervals  a 
small  glass  of  pure  de  Kuyper  gin.  Water  in  it  would  not 
have  been  good  enough  for  a  wedding. 

When  every  one  had  eaten  and  drunk  a  great  deal,  a 
toast  to  the  bride  and  groom  was  proposed,  which  the  groom 
answered;  then  the  two  of  them  sang  a  duet  about  birds  that 
had  made  themselves  a  nest.  Then  others  sang,  and,  finally, 
when  the  company  was  sufficiently  mellow  "  La  Soupe  "  was 
allowed  to  sing  his  apparently  well-known  double  entendre 
song.  At  this  point  Pierre  L^tourneau  hurriedly  left  the 
room,  got  into  his  rig,  and  went  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
church;  no  one  knew  why. 

When  all  was  cleared  away  dancing  began.  I  knew  the 
Church  allowed  only  square  dances,  so,  to  avoid  being  laughed 
at  when  trying  to  do  the  complicated  steps  necessary  in  the 
country  for  the  quadrille,  I  said  I  could  only  manage  round 
dances,  hoping  really  to  escape  altogether.  But  the  excuse 
was  of  no  avail,  for  shortly  I  was  presented  to  Miss  Drouin 
from  Montreal,  who  would  dance  a  waltz  with  me.  Of 
course  I  was  in  for  it  and  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  difficult 
situation.  What  I  was  afraid  would  happen,  did  happen;  we 
were  the  only  dancers.  The  guests  already  in  the  room  stood 
round  the  walls  and  looked;  others  came  to  the  windows  and 
looked;  some  standing  on  things  to  get  high  enough  to  see 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  had  front  places;  others  came 
to  the  doors  and  looked.  Still  the  dance  went  on  and  on;  the 
girl  would  not  stop.  At  last  it  did  come  to  an  end,  when  I 
had  my  reward,  for  I  was  thanked  on  all  sides  for  the  beautiful 
waltz.  By  this  time  Pierre  L^toumeau  had  returned,  and 
we  found  out  why  he  had  left  so  hurriedly. 

It  appears  that  during  the  banquet,  whilst  others  were 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  singing,  Pierre  was  thinking;  and 
usually  when  he  thinks  deeply,  something  awkward  is  in  store 
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for  some  one.  In  this  case  whilst  thinking  of  ancestors  he 
became  convinced  that  the  bride  and  groom  were  distant 
blood  relations,  and  that  a  dispensation  not  having  been 
procured,  no  marriage  had  really  taken  place.  This  he  had 
hoped  to  be  true ;  for  he  likes  trouble.  And  now  on  his  return, 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  that  on 
examining  the  church  registers  he  had  found  his  surmise  to 
be  correct,  and  that  the  whole  ceremony  would  have  to  be 
repeated  the  next  morning  after  the  proper  payment  for  the 
dispensation  had  been  made.  This  was  a  sad  blow,  but  had 
to  be  endured.  In  spite  of  this  contre-temps  the  festivities 
were  not  interrupted,  but  were  kept  up  until  early  morning; 
the  allegory  of  the  birds  and  their  nest,  however,  which  the 
happy  couple  had  so  touchingly  sung  about  at  the  wedding 
banquet,  was  not  realized  as  soon  as  expected.  That  night 
the  bride  was  taken  care  of  by  some  of  her  maiden  companions, 
whilst  the  groom  was  doomed  to  pass  what  remained  of  it 
in  the  barn  amongst  the  hay. 

The  after  marriage  ceremony  was  duly  performed  the 
following  morning  and  the  couple  left  Ste.  Famille  for  Quebec, 
there  to  live,  I  hope,  happily  ever  after. 

FRANCE 

One  summer,  many  years  ago,  I  made  a  three  months' 
stay  in  Burgundy.  Fred  Brown,  who  is  now  Slad6  Professor  at 
University  College,  London,  was  my  companion.  Pontaubert, 
where  we  were  is  on  the  river  Yonne  in  the  department  of 
that  name;  to  get  there  you  take  train  for  Avallon.  From 
Avallon  by  a  Route  Nationale  you  reach  Pontaubert  at  the 
end  of  three  miles,  the  celebrated  old  church  and  monastery 
of  Vezelay  being  ten  miles  further  on.  Pontaubert  is  a  group 
of  stone  and  stucco  farmhouses  on  a  hilly  height  between 
two  elbows  of  the  river,  which  makes  a  great  curve  between 
them,  and  bounds  the  fields  which  stretch  from  behind  the 
houses  on  one  side  of  the  village.  On  the  opposite  side,  low, 
partly  wooded  hills,  rise  rather  abruptly.  The  church  and 
"  grade  place  "  form  a  centre. 
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Most  of  the  people  are  small  proprietors  and  have  land 
for  crops  and  pasturage,  besides  a  vineyard.  The  holdings 
are  very  small;  the  largest  proprietor  being  our  landlord  who 
has,  everything  included,  about  eighteen  acres.  You  would 
imagine  that  the  vineyards  that  cover  the  hills  sloping  to  the 
south  all  belonged  to  one  person,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  each 
peasant  owns  a  small  strip,  some  more,  some  less,  whose 
boundaries  are  marked  by  stones  invisible  from  the  distance. 
They  take  no  chances  as  to  whether  a  man  is  amongst  his 
own  vines  or  not  when  the  grapes  are  ripe;  for  no  one  at  all 
is  allowed  amongst  them  for  ten  days  before  the  vintage. 
Very  often  a  farm  is  made  up  of  a  field  here  and  another 
there,  so  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  farmer  to  live  in 
the  village  and  go  thence  to  his  work;  there  are  no  isolated 
farmhouses. 

On  the  main  street,  as  it  leaves  the  ''grade  place"  at  the 
side  farthest  from  the  church,  is  our  inn,  with  its  courtyard,  like 
the  other  houses,  surrounded  by  bams  and  stables,  from  which 
proceed  the  small  noises  of  rabbits,  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  and 
the  lowing  of  cows.  There  is  also  at  our  service  across  the 
street  a  bowling  alley,  where  for  exercise,  usually  heioredejetlner, 
we  played  nine-pins.  The  main  entrance  to  the  inn  is  from 
the  street.  The  first  room  immediately  on  entering  is  a  very 
large  stone-floored  apartment  and  is  the  wine  shop,  kitchen, 
and  dining-room,  all  in  one.  At  the  back  of  it  is  a  room 
with  a  billiard  table.  The  cooking  is  done  at  a  large,  open 
fireplace  to  the  left  on  entering,  and  done  well  too,  by  a  stout 
old  woman,  who,  after  bending  double,  with  head  invisible 
from  a  back  view,  over  an  almost  imperceptible  fire,  for  an 
hour  or  so,  would  produce  from  mysterious  casseroles  and 
things,  a  dejeuner  fit  for  the  most  exacting  gourmet;  consisting 
of,  perhaps,  soup,  an  omelette,  pigeons,  salad  crisp  and  fresh, 
cheese,  and  coffee;  and  all  for  four  francs  seventy-five  a  day 
vin  compris.  The  sleeping  rooms  are  bare  and  tile  floored, 
but  have  clean  and  comfortable  beds.  For  bath  we  had  the 
river  in  the  valley  across  the  fields,  passing  as  we  went  old 
women  or  young  girls  watching  tethered  cows,  and  knitting. 
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From  our  bathing  place  we  could  hear  the  laughter  and  cackle 
of  washerwomen,  gaily  pounding  the  life  out  of  clothes,  in 
the  morning  sun. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  village  is  a  large  house  in  an  ex- 
tensive garden,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  and  many  trees. 
We  never  knew  who  lived  there,  being  told  it  was  a  count 
who  was  tres  riche  and  only  spent  a  small  part  of  each  year 
in  the  country. 

Otherwise  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively  peasants  or 
their  sons  who  have  returned  after  a  successful  career  as 
cafe  or  small  shop-keepers  in  Paris,  or  Auxerre,  or  somewhere 
else,  and  are  referred  to  by  their  proud  relations  as  now 
being  rentiers. 

Although  we,  no  doubt,  had  plenty  of  rain  at  times,  I 
remember  Pontaubert  as  a  sunny  place,  where  morning  after 
morning  we  took  our  way  down  the  white  and  grey  and  red 
street  to  this  or  that  sunlit  subject;  white  umbrellas  raised  and 
traps  of  all  kinds  in  our  hands,  looking,  no  doubt,  grotesque, 
without  fear  of  our  appearance  exciting  any  visible  astonish- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  tolerant  inhabitants.  Models,  old 
women  and  young  ones,  were  easy  to  get,  but  on  account  of 
not  understanding  the  dialect  they  speak  amongst  themselves, 
conversation  was  difficult,  which  was  a  loss,  as  what  an  amateur 
model  of  this  kind  has  to  tell  you  is  often  amusing.  We 
employed  for  weeks  an  old  woman,  so  old  and  deaf  that 
whenever  she  was  spoken  to,  while  sitting  half  asleep  in  the 
sun  and  posing  for  us,  she  would  invariably  answer:  ''Yes, 
I  am  very  old,  I  am  eighty-seven."  She  became  a  beggar 
at  a  church  door  counting  her  beads:  in  my  picture  I  mean. 
Then  there  was  Josephine,  who  was  sixteen,  with  little,  black 
sabots  and  quaint  face,  who  posed  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand 
on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  outside  stone  steps  in  the  shadow 
of  a  neighbour's  house.  It  being  the  afternoon  and  house 
work  finished,  all  the  gossips  in  the  neighbourhood  brought 
out  their  chairs  and  sat  in  a  group  in  the  same  shadow,  and 
talked  about  others  who  were  not  there,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country.    They  doubtless  talked  about  things  they  should 
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not  have  talked  about,  for  one  day  I  frightened  them  very 
much  by  saying  something  to  them  in  their  own  patois  which 
was  all  I  knew,  but  pretending  to  know  a  great  deal  more. 

On  wet  days,  of  which  after  all,  there  were  a  few,  I  liked 
the  sabot-makers'  shops  best:  they  were  so  clean,  with  all  their 
chips  and  shavings.  There  was  one  especially,  where  Pierre 
Forain  worked  and  sang,  to  whom  the  world  seemed  to 
have  many  roses  and  the  smallest  possible  number  of  thorns. 
The  reason  for  his  feeling  so  keenly  the  joie  de  vivre  I  found 
to  be  Marie  the  schoolmaster's  daughter,  whom  I  had  often 
noticed  passing  on  errands,  perhaps  oftener  than  necessary. 
However  that  may  be,  one  day  towards  the  end  of  July  she 
appeared  in  the  wine  shop,  just  as  we  had  finished  our  mid- 
day meal,  accompanied  by  her  father  and  Pierre.  The  old 
man  having  told  us  that  his  daughter  and  the  young  sabot- 
maker  were  to  be  married,  and  that  the  wedding  would  take 
place  in  two  weeks'  time,  Marie,  struggling  with  her  blushes 
and  confusion,  managed  to  present  us  each  with  a  handful  of 
dragies,  which  I  found  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  invitation  to 
two  balls  that  were  to  take  place,  one  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  wedding  and  the  other  the  day  after.  We  promised 
to  go,  and  the  trio  continued  their  walk,  announcing  the 
marriage  to  all  their  friends  and  giving  dragees  as  they  issued 
invitations. 

On  the  day  of  the  wedding  the  church  bells  seemed  to 
ring  continuously  from  dayUght  until  ten  o'clock,  or  later. 
After  the  church  ceremonies  and  the  wedding  breakfast,  which  I 
I  did  not  see,  the  procession  started.  This  consisted  of  those 
who  had  been  asked  to  the  wedding  breakfast,  fourteen  in 
number;  the  men  in  top  hats  and  black  broadcloth  coats,  to 
which  they  were  so  unaccustomed  that,  although  when  in 
ordinary  working  clothes  they  looked  like  stalwart  fellows 
with  a  swinging  gait,  in  this  garb  they  looked  clumsy  and 
gauche.  The  girls,  as  is  usually  the  case,  looked  much 
smarter  in  their  fine  feathers.  The  procession  led  by  a  fiddler 
was  at  first  a  more  or  less  solemn  one,  and  the  airs  he  played 
were  dignified;  but  on  its  return,  after  visiting  friends  not  only 
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in  Pontaubert  but  in  the  two  neighbouring  villages,  it  was 
much  less  solemn  and  the  fiddler  played  his  gayest  marches. 
The  fourteen  who  formed  the  procession  were  the  only  real 
wedding  guests.  Others  were  invited  to  different  entertain- 
ments in  connexion  with  the  festivities,  such  as  the  ball  given 
on  each  of  the  two  evenings.  But  the  fortunate  fourteen  were 
supplied  with  food  and  drink  as  a  reward  presumably  for 
supporting,  entertaining  (I  should  have  thought,  being  in  the 
way  of)  the  unfortunate,  newly  wedded  couple  for  two  whole 
days  and  nights. 

The  ball  to  which  I  was  invited  took  place  in  the  grande- 
9alle  of  an  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  It  was  brilliantly 
lighted  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place,  aided  by  music 
from  two  violins  and  a  harp,  was  very  inviting,  and  not  in  any 
sense  squahd.  Many  of  the  young  fellows  came  in  new,  blue 
smocks,  and  looked  more  at  home  than  the  superior  beings 
who  wore  black  broadcloth.  There  is  very  little  left  in  the 
way  of  local  female  costume,  all  the  girls  being  dressed  in 
fashions  of  a  Parisian  kind,  more  or  less  rich,  according  to 
their  means.  I  suppose  I  looked  as  if  I  would  like  to  join 
in  the  dance  and  as  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  first 
advances,  for  shortly  the  bride  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  dance  a  waltz  with  her.  I  did,  and  several  more,  after 
which  I  left.  But  it  appears  the  last  guests  did  not  leave  tiD 
after  four  in  the  morning. 

About  eleven  next  morning  as  I  was  seated  at  work 
outside  the  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  fiddle  faintly,  then  louder,  until  the  eternal  proces- 
sion appeared  in  silhouette  against  the  sky  crossing  the  bridge 
a  few  hundred  yards  off.  It  then  wound  its  way  towards 
me  along  the  river  bank  until  I  found  myself  surrounded. 
After  jokes  of  every  kind  had  been  exchanged  amongst  them- 
selves, and  admiration  of  what  I  was  doing  expressed,  they 
aU  sat  down  under  some  trees  close  by,  where  they  laughed 
and  sang  and  told  stories  which,  had  Boccaccio  heard,  I  do  not 
doubt    would  have  made  him  add  several  numbers  to  his 
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"  Decameron."     After  a  dinner  and  ball  again  that  night  the 
unhappy  couple  were  allowed  to  go  their  way  in  peace. 

We  had  no  very  grand  friends  at  Pontaubert,  but  some 
very  warm-hearted  ones.  There  was  Michel,  the  mason; 
Petit  Coq,  the  baker;  and  Jules  Chauvin,  the  miller.  I  was 
Monsieur  Guillaume,  and  Brown  was  Monsieur  Frederick.  We 
had  games  with  the  three,  sometimes  of  nine-pins  during  the 
day  on  the  green  across  the  way;  but  oftener  of  billiards  at 
night  in  the  room  behind  the  wine  shop.  We  never  played 
on  Sundays  or  fete  days,  which  were  reserved  for  village  sports 
who  decided  at  such  times  by  contests  of  skill  who  should 
pay  for  the  petit  vin  they  drank.  The  green  bowling  alley 
was  always  in  good  condition  but  so  much  could  not 
be  said  for  the  billiard  table.  It  was  very  old  and  small  and 
its  cushions  had  got  wizened  and  hard.  The  balls  were  large 
and  heavy  and  the  cue  tips  measured  half  an  inch  across,  and 
it  took  all  the  mason's  muscle  to  make  an  all  round  the  table 
shot,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  Our  last  night  was  celebrated 
by  a  memorable  tournament,  during  the  progress  of  which 
our  Pontaubert  friends  offered  a  punch  au  vin  chaud  served  in 
a  huge  bowl,  in  order  that  we  might  all  trinquer  in  honour  of 
the  sad  occasion.  After  a  like  refreshment  ordered  in  by  us, 
and  consumed  amidst  much  smoke  and  many  songs  from  the 
miller,  and  a  few  from  Petit  Coq,  we  said  good-night  and 
good-bye.  It  was  time,  for  the  distant  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
warned  us  that  the  gendarme  would  pass  in  a  minute  or 
two  and  that  our  landlord  ought  then  to  have  his  house 
closed  for  the  night.     It  was  eleven  o'clock. 

ENGLAND 

We  are  at  the  Shefl5eld  Arms  at  Runswick,  in  Yorkshire. 
"  We  "  means,  Jackson,  Lawson,  and  I.  Jackson  brought 
us  here;  he  knew  the  place  and  said  there  were  plenty  of 
painting  subjects  to  be  found;  but  he  has  now  left  us  to  our 
own  devices  for  a  time,  and  we  feel  stranded,  and  as  if  we  had 
got  into  the  most  foreign  country  we  had  ever  been  in.  The 
food  is  good,  but  we  are  almost  starving.     When  we  are  placed 
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before  a  twelve  pound  roast  of  beef  of  the  best  that  can  be 
produced  and  quantities  of  potatoes,  we  do  not  seem,  after 
the  httle  Paris  restaurants  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  to 
know  what  to  do  or  where  to  begin;  and  when  this  is  followed 
by  cheese  cakes,  and  a  quarter  of  a  large  factory  cheese,  over 
which  we  can  hardly  see  one  another,  we  are  in  despair.  Good 
spring  water  also  seems  objectionable. 

Then  some  of  the  notices  in  windows  at  Hinderwell  and 
Staithes,  places  we  have  walked  to,  make  us  feel  how  out  of 
it  we  are.  "  Hot  water  a  penny  and  a  free  table,"  or  the 
Misses  Jones  will  sing  at  a  ''  meat  tea,"  to  be  given  in  aid 
of  the  Methodist  foreign  missions.  We  have  heard  of  beef 
tea  and  of  tea  meetings,  but  a  "  meat  tea,"  like  so  many 
other  things  here,  is  strange  to  us. 

This  little  hotel  is  in  a  field  a  few  paces  off  the  road,  and 
although  not  visible  from  our  door,  the  village  of  Runswick 
is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  It  is  over  the  cliff  which 
ends  the  field,  and  between  that  and  the  German  Ocean  below. 

Runswick  is  built  in  three  stories,  with  paths  and  stairs 
from  one  storey  to  the  other.  Coals  have  to  be  carried  in 
baskets  on  women's  heads  from  the  top  of  the  hill  down  to 
the  houses  by  the  sea.  There  is  one  road  down,  but  it  seems 
to  be  too  steep  for  a  heavy  load.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
weight  these  women  can  carry  on  their  heads  without  an 
effort.  Troops  of  them,  carrying  bait  from  the  mussel  beds 
between  this  and  Whitby,  pass  Runswick  on  their  way  back 
to  Staithes,  and  are  very  picturesque. 

One  thing  that  makes  the  difference  between  a  village 
such  as  this  in  England  or  anywhere  in  Europe  and  one  of 
its  kind  in  Canada,  is  the  atmosphere  there  is  behind  all  the 
people  and  buildings.  It  is  made  up  of  mysterious  things 
that  happened  to  both,  generations  ago.  Our  landlady,  who 
doses  in  the  evening  in  front  of  a  huge  fire  while  Jane  and 
Maggie  finish  washing  the  dishes  in  her  sanded  floored  kitchen, 
told  me  that  her  father  was  a  brother  of  Lord  John  Manners. 
She  says  he  ruined  himself  with  horse  racing,  but  consoles 
herself  for  her  descent  from  the  ''  quality  "  to  the  working 
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classes,  by  saying  that,  "  if  everyone  was  oup  i'  the  warld 
ther'd  be  nobody  to  do  the  wark."  She  tells  me  too,  that 
her  husband's  mother  was  sold  to  his  father  in  a  halter  in  the 
market  place  at  Loftus,  and  that  it  was  the  last  sale  of  the 
kind  in  England. 

She  also  informs  me  that  Brown  is  a  great  grand-nephew 
of  an  "  ould  say  captain  of  the  name  of  Couk."  This,  I,  with 
great  acumen,  discovered  to  mean  Captain  Cook.  I  had 
known  Captain  Cook  from  my  earliest  infancy,  and  knew  that 
he  had  been  eaten  by  cannibals,  but  looked  on  him  as  a  sort 
of  dreadful  example  of  what  too  much  circumnavigating  may 
lead  to.  But  to  see  his  spirit-level,  and  great  grand-nephew 
in  the  flesh,  made  him  into  a  real,  although  an  unfortunate, 
person. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  a  very  big  and  portly  woman,  with  ap- 
parently only  one  tooth.  Perhaps  this  one  tooth  is  so  large 
and  prominent  that  it  hides  others.  She  has  very  large,  red 
arms,  always  bare,  and  talks  about  "  Chaise  kicks,"  "  these 
pairts,"  and  the  "  lads,"  of  whom  she  has  no  good  to  say. 
While  she  sits  before  the  fire  in  the  evening  and  the  maids 
work.  Brown,  who  is  a  small  man,  plays  cards  with  Gyp,  the 
grave-digger,  in  a  corner.  They  have  on  the  table  between 
them  a  "  moog  of  ale,"  the  contents  of  which  they  gradually 
imbibe,  sup  about,  and  then  have  another. 

The  centre  of  the  village  over  the  cliff,  and  of  its  life,  is 
the  cockpit.  It  is  no  longer  really  a  cockpit;  and  I  cannot 
find  anyone  who  ever  knew  it  as  a  place  where  cocks  were 
fought — there  are  only  legends  to  that  effect — but  it  is  a  clear 
space  on  the  first  storey  of  the  village,  some  forty  feet  above 
the  water,  whence  the  state  of  the  weather  can  be  observed 
and  forecasts  made.  It  has  a  rough  bench  on  it,  usually 
occupied  by  Andrew  Clark,  the  oldest  inhabitant,  with  his 
short,  black  clay,  Toze,  the  coxswain  of  the  life-boat,  Sanders 
the  blacksmith,  and  old  Jousy. 

When  a  regular  parliament  is  on,  younger  men  stand 
about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  The  eternal  talk  is 
about  what  kind  of  weather  is  coming.     It  seems  to  us  that 
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the  decision  that  it  is  going  to  be  too  bad  to  venture  out,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  fishing  that  day,  is  arrived  at  as  often 
as  possible. 

In  a  little,  steep,  stone  paved  street,  with  steps  at  intervals, 
just  behind  the  cockpit,  is  the  shop  kept  by  Mr.  Webster. 
Mr.  Webster  is  an  old  bachelor  and  the  only  rich  man  in 
the  place.  When  the  fishing  is  bad  he  gives  credit  and  tides 
things  over.  He  has  only  slept  once  away  from  his  own 
house  in  fifty  years;  and  that  on  a  celebrated  occasion  when 
he  went  to  Newcastle.  He  has  red  hair  and  a  cat  twenty-six 
years  old,  whose  fur  is  rubbed  off  at  all  its  corners. 

Every  man  in  Runswick  has  a  dog,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  fond  these  dogs  are  of  hares,  and  how  well  they  under- 
stand the  art  of  catching  them.  It  happens  in  this  way:  the 
master  wanders  along  the  beach  in  bad  weather,  when  fishing 
is  out  of  the  question,  in  search  of  Whitby  jet;  of  course  the 
dog  goes  along  too,  but  is  forgotten  and  disappears.  His 
master's  interest  in  Whitby  jet  is  so  great  that  he  forgets  all 
about  Fido,  until,  to  his  astonishment,  the  dog  returns  with 
a  hare  in  his  mouth.  He  can't,  of  course,  allow  his  dog  to 
get  into  trouble  with  the  game-keepers,  so  he  immediately 
conceals  the  hare  under  his  blue  jersey.  The  result  is  that 
when  the  men  return  home  they  have  often  increased  enor- 
mously in  size. 

They  also  buy  wine,  spirits,  and  cigars  from  Dutch  and 
Belgian  vessels  lying  out  at  sea  just  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit;  but  Mr.  Hatt,  the  coastguard,  teUs  me  that  although 
he  knows  all  about  it  he  says  nothing  as  long  as  what  they 
buy  is  kept  in  the  village  and  not  sold  all  over  the  county. 

I  have  got  weU  under  way  with  a  large  picture.  It 
represents  a  lot  of  little  girls  on  a  hiUside,  some  making  a 
daisy  chain,  while  others  are  picking  flowers.  Mr.  Hatt,  the 
coastguard  before  mentioned,  has  lent  me  his  tiny  orchard, 
which  has  a  gate  and  a  key,  to  use  as  my  studio.  I  can  get 
children  any  day  but  Saturday  to  sit;  but  Saturday  they 
won't  do  anything  for  me  for  love  or  money;  it's  a  holiday. 
They  all  go  to  an  old  dame's  school,  and  she  has  consented 
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to  hand  me  out  one  at  a  time  during  school  hours  as  I  want 
them.  The  holiday  this  gives  them  and  the  importance  of 
being  asked  for,  more  than  the  sixpence  they  get  from  me, 
reconcile  them  to  sitting  still  for  an  hour  or  two.  With,  "  noo, 
Jeannie,  thoo  beha'  theesel',  or  I'll  warm  thee,"  the  little  giri 
is  handed  over.  On  the  road  to  the  orchard  Jeannie, 
who  is  nine  and  small  for  her  age,  says,  "  I  hope  the  truant 
maister  wont  see  me,  but  if  he  doos  I'll  jist  say  I's  twinty." 
I  say  "  all  right,"  and  with  a  clear  conscience  we  start  to 
work. 

In  the  evening  Jeannie,  whose  power  of  forethought  and 
organization  may  be  guessed  from  her  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  the  truant  maister  should  he  come  along,  will  be 
the  leader  in  the  games,  all  the  little  girls  of  the  place  then 
play  on  the  piece  of  flat  green  sward  which  forms  the  bank 
of  the  cockpit.  Here  in  the  warm  light  of  the  sun's  after- 
glow, from  above  the  cliff,  with  the  moon  rising  across  the 
sea  in  front,  these  children  dance  "  ring  a  ring  a  rosey  "  and 
play  "  kiss  in  the  ring,"  singing  at  the  same  time  the  song 
appropriate  to  each  in  their  sweet  childish  voices.  Again,  the 
background  comes  up  of  mothers,  grandmothers,  and  great- 
grandmothers,  and  still  others,  having  done  the  same  thing  for 
centuries  before  these  children  were  born. 

In  August  a  marriage  took  place  in  Runswick;  Lizzie 
Taylor,  known  as  Lizzie  Toze, — for  she,  like  most  others, 
has  a  family  nickname, — was  the  bride.  As  she,  in  common 
with  everyone  else  in  the  place  for  that  matter,  had  done  us 
many  good  turns  we  gave  her  a  wedding  present,  consisting 
of  a  dozen  plated  knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  The  evening 
before  the  wedding  we  were  all  asked  to  go  to  the  "  wedding 
house  "  to  see  the  presents.  Ours  we  found  to  be  considered 
the  grandest,  but  Tolmache's — -Tolmache  is  a  painter  who 
has  recently  arrived — a  lamp,  ran  it  a  good  second.  He  gave 
the  lamp  in  his  own  name;  but  besides,  anonymously,  a  baby's 
cradle  with  china  twins  pinned  to  the  pillow.  He  did  not 
want  it  to  be  known  who  had  sent  the  cradle,  but  of  course  it 
was  easily  found  out,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  fine  joke. 
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The  wedding  breakfast  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
to  which  we  were  asked,  we  tried  to  avoid  by  not  awakening 
in  time.  But  it  was  useless,  as  before  that  hour  guns  were 
fired  off  at  our  windows,  so  that  there  was  no  possible  excuse 
for  over-sleeping.  When  after  hurriedly  dressing,  in  answer 
to  this  loud  summons,  we  got  outside  the  front  door,  we  found 
there  a  fishing  girl  apiece,  waiting  to  conduct  us  to  the 
"  wedding  house."  The  breakfast  consisted  of  cakes,  ale, 
and  spirits  of  all  kinds, — no  bread,  tea,  or  coffee.  These  were 
common  and  to  be  had  every  day.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  bride 
and  groom  to  be  started,  accompanied  by  two  bridesmaids 
with  their  escorts,  for  Hinderwell,  a  mile  off,  where  the  parish 
church  is,  there  being  only  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Runswick 
itself.  On  their  way  to  Hinderwell  they  called  at  the  Sheffield 
Arms,  had  drinks,  and  left  money  in  order  that  any  one  who 
might  come  along  during  the  morning  should  have  a  drink 
too,  for  luck.  By  the  time  of  the  church  service  the  men 
must  have  been  a  little  the  worse  of  wear.  Certainly  by 
noon,  when  they  reappeared  in  Runswick  they  had  to  be 
supported  in  their  uncertain  walk  by  the  three  girls.  This 
is  not  surprising,  as  on  the  way  home  after  calfing  at  two 
public  houses  in  Hinderwell  and  again  at  the  ^'  Sheffield," 
they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  village  itself.  From 
every  house  in  Runswick  as  they  came  down  the  hill  there 
issued  a  woman  with  a  bowl  of  hot  spiced  spirits  of  some  kind 
or  other;  gin,  brandy,  or  rum.  They  call  this  "  meeting  them 
with  the  pots,"  and  to  have  refused  to  drink  would  have 
been  an  insult.  The  poor,  new  husband  when  he  got  back 
once  more  to  the  "  wedding  house  "  had  to  have  his  collar 
cut  in  case  of  apoplexy,  and  be  put  to  bed.  However,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  races  run  on  the  sands,  which  form  part 
of  the  ceremonies,  Robinson,  the  best  man,  won  the  ribbons 
although  he  was  in  as  bad  condition  as  the  bridegroom  when 
he  arrived  at  noon. 

The  last  entertainment  in  connexion  with  the  wedding 
took  place  the  next  evening,  and  might  be  described  as  a 
"  smoker  "  with  ladies  present.     It  was  given  by  the  bride's 
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father,  Toze,  the  coxswain,  in  a  room  twelve  feet  square, 
with  a  table  in  the  centre,  and  chairs  ranged  around  the 
walls.  The  chairs  were  sufficient  in  number  to  seat  all  the 
men,  but  the  ladies  had  to  stand  up  or  sit  on  the  men's 
knees.  They  did  not  stand  up.  This  did  not  surprise  us, 
as  when  you  call  at  any  house  in  the  place,  there  being  a 
great  scarcity  of  chairs,  the  girls  usually  do  this,  under  the 
eyes  of  their  parents  in  preference  to  standing. 

Lawson  refused  to  have  a  girl  on  his  knee,  so  to  avoid 
trouble  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  where,  having  his 
knees  under  it,  he  was  safe.  The  result  of  this  selfishness  on 
his  part  was  that  poor  Jackson  had  to  have  two.  Lawson 
was  comparatively  happy  with  his  knees  protected  at  first, 
but  when  the  coxswain,  who  had  announced  his  intention  of 
singing  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  songs, — one  for  every 
day  in  the  year, — had  got  to  his  fifteenth  song  and  tenth 
glass  of  beer,  his  troubles  culminated.  For  when  Toze,  who 
stood  beside  the  table  to  sing,  in  the  excitement  of  the  fifteenth 
song,  began  beating  time  on  his  head  with  a  tin  tray,  poor 
Lawson  much  irritated  already  by  the  general  conduct  of 
the  whole  entertainment  and  enduring  with  impatience  the 
combined  misery  of  noise,  tobacco-smoke,  intense  heat,  and 
bad  air,  was  driven  in  a  frenzy  from  the  room.  We  also  left 
shortly;  the  next  day  fife  became  normal  again. 

W.  Brymnbr 


METHODISTS  AND  PRESBYTERIAN 
SCOTLAND 

T^HOSE  minds  which  are  considering  the  question  of  union 
*  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches  will 
find  something  of  interest  in  the  story  of  the  dealings  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  with  George  Whitefield  and  John 
Wesley.  Hitherto  there  has  been  little  or  no  impulse  from 
without  to  explore  this  interesting  and  instructive  episode  in 
religious  history.  The  institutions  created  by  the  great  Metho- 
dist preachers  in  Scotland  were  never  so  great  that  either 
Methodist  or  Presbyterian  historians  should  dwell  on  them; 
and  Scottish  historians,  as  is  only  human,  have  laid  stress  on 
the  steady  and  continuous  succession  of  evangelical  preachers 
which  their  own  church  has  produced.  Burton,  it  is  true, 
refers  to  Whitefield's  first  visit  and  mentions  the  revival  at 
Cambuslang:  "  There  had  arisen  one  of  those  strange  and 
melancholy  exhibitions  called  religious  revivals,  with  which, 
fortunately,  Scotland  has  been  but  rarely  and  but  casually 
visited."  Not  a  word  suggests  that  it  may  have  grown  out 
of  the  Methodist  movement,  though  Burton  does  say  that 
when  Whitefield  appeared  and  preached  "the  spiritual 
tempest  was  worked  up  to  its  wildest  climax."  Similarly, 
Cunningham,  in  his  ''Church  History  of  Scotland,"  tells  of 
Whitefield's  clash  with  the  seceders  and  of  his  preaching,  but 
does  not  suggest  any  connexion  of  the  great  evangelist  with 
the  beginning  of  the  ''Cambuslang  work."  This,  we  are  told, 
"occurred,  not  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  but  under 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  McCuUoch,  the  pastor  of  the  parish." 
Later,  Whitefield  arrived,  "increasing  the  excitement  by  his 
impassioned  oratory."  Finally,  Cunningham  dismisses  the 
revival,  which  spread  to  various  parts,  by  saying,  "Like  an 
epidemic,  it  had  mysteriously  come  and  it  now  as  mysteriously 
disappeared;"  much  as  a  solemn  medicine-man  might  close  a 
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discussion  on  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  beyond  his  wit  to  explain, 
or  a  virulent  plague  beyond  his  skill  to  diagnose.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  work  of  the  first  Methodists  at  large,  which  was  far 
more  important  than  the  first  ebullition  of  religious  emotion, 
receives  even  scanter  recognition.  John  Wesley  is  not  once  re- 
ferred to,  though  he  visited  Scotland  twenty-four  times;  nor  is 
Whitefield's  activity  followed  up,  though  he  crossed  the  border 
and  aroused  the  church  by  his  eloquence  on  fourteen  several 
occasions.  All  this  does  much  credit  to  the  Scotsman's  ancient 
instinct  for  maintaining  the  independence  of  his  land,  and 
perhaps  history  is,  after  all,  a  small  sacrifice  to  lay  on  the 
altar  of  one's  country. 

However,  in  these  latter  times,  the  Rev.  D.  Butler,  formerly 
parish  minister  of  Abernethy,  Perthshire,  and  now  of  Gala- 
shiels, has,  I  know  not  under  what  impulse,  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  this  interesting  episode  in  his  admirable  volumes, 
"John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  in  Scotland,"  (1898), 
and  ''Henry  Scougal  and  the  Oxford  Methodists,"  (1899), 
so  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  form  something  like  a  discrimi- 
nating judgement  of  the  relations  of  the  earliest  Methodists 
with  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland. 

The  first  thing  that  is  apparent  is  that  Whitefield  and 
Charles  Wesley,  and  presumably  also  John  Wesley,  owed  a 
very  great  deal  to  Scottish  Presby terianism ;  for  from  Scotland 
there  made  its  way  to  Oxford  and  into  the  so-called,  "Holy 
Club,"  founded  by  Charles  Wesley,  and  into  the  hands  of 
particular  members  of  it  who  can  be  named,  at  dates  which 
can  be  specified,  a  fountain  of  inspiration  in  the  form  of  a 
little  treatise  entitled  "  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man," 
the  same  being  by  one,  Henry  Scougal,  born  in  the  manse  at 
Leuchars  (1650),  and  educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen. jfc 
His  father  afterwards  accepted  an  appointment  as  Bishop  of^^ 
Aberdeen  from  Charles  II;  but  the  bishops  created  by  the 
Stuarts  did  not  prevent  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  remaining 
in  heart  and  life  Presbyterian.  Henry  Scougal  was  for  a  year 
parish  minister  of  Auchterless,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  and  then  became  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
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College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  in  1678,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight  years. 

"  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man"  was  first  published 
in  1677,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  128  pages.  Its  matter  may  best 
be  summed  up  under  two  heads :  (1)  *'  What  Religion  is.     .     . 

It  is  Christ  formed  within  us I  know  not  how  the 

Nature  of  Religion  can  be  more  fully  expressed  than  by  calling 
it  a  Divine  Life,  and  under  these  terms  I  shall  discourse  of  it." 
The  question  is  then  asked,  "  Wherein  the  life  doth  consist  ?" 
In  sharp  contrast  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  time  which 
made  orthodoxy  a  chief  feature  in  religion,  this  saint  answers : 
"  Love  to  God,  charity  to  Man,  purity  and  humility;"  but  he  is 
no  mere  mystic,  seeking  by  meditation  to  fill  his  inward  life 
with  quiescent  moral  emotions.  "  Religion,"  he  says,  "  is 
better  understood  by  actions  than  by  words."  (2)  Scougal 
then  turns  to  the  ''  Methods  " — it  is  his  own  word — "  by 
which  we  attain  so  great  a  felicity  "  as  the  divine  life,  i.e.  to  the 
acts  in  meditation,  the  focussings  of  the  thought  and  emotion 
by  which  the  various  elements  in  the  divine  life  may  become 
characteristics  of  the  Christian's  soul.  "  We  must  endeavour 
to  form  internal  acts  of  devotion,  charity,  etc."    For  example, 

"  We  should  meditate  on  His  goodness  and  love To 

beget  Charity  we  must  remember  that  all  men  are  nearly 

related  unto  God To  beget  purity,  we  should 

consider   the   dignity   of   our   nature HumiUty 

ariseth  from  the  consideration  of  our  failings ....  Prayer 
[is]  another  instrument  of  Religion,"  and  finally,  the  sacra- 
ment. The  young  writer  concludes,  "  Thus  I  have  briefly 
propc  3ed  the  Method  which  I  judge  proper  for  moulding  the 
soul  into  a  holy  frame." 

I  have  tried  to  cull  from  this  little  flower  of  Scottish  piety 
its  honied  essence  in  order  to  explain  the  influence  it  exerted 
in  the  little  groups  at  Oxford  which  a  scoffing  generation  of 
students  nicknamed  the  "  Holy  Club,"  and  ''  the  Methodists," 
because  they  adopted  a  methodical  system  of  study  and  of 
pious  exercises,  such  as  might  be  suggested  by  Henry  Scougal's 
book.    Now  let  us  see  it  at  work.    The  Uttle  book,  we  ascer- 
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tain  by  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Wesley,  was  known  in  the 
rectory  at  Epworth.  It  was  reprinted  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  London  in  1726.  That 
year  Charles  Wesley  passed  from  the  rectory  at  Epworth  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1729  drew  together  a  little 
company  who  met  for  mutual,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
improvement,  "  the  Methodists  "  in  fact.  Some  of  the  favourite 
books  in  this  group  are  known — Thomas  a  Kempis'  "  Imitation 
of  Christ,"  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying," 
William  Law's  "  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,"  and 
his  "  Practical  Treatise  of  Christian  Perfection,"  and  finally 
Henry  Scougal's  "  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man."  That 
this  last  was  not  least,  at  any  rate  in  the  mind  of  Charles 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  "  Holy  Club,"  is  witnessed  by  his 
giving  it  to  George  Whitefield  when  he  was  beginning  to  hover 
on  the  outside  edge  of  the  circle  (1732). 

The  irresistible  suggestion  is  that  it  played  at  least  a 
considerable  part  in  the  religious  growth  of  Wesley  himself  and 
all  his  group,  though  of  that  we  have  no  distinct  record. 
However,  let  George  Whitefield  declare  what  the  book  did  for 
him:^  ''  In  a  short  time  (i.e.  after  a  first  loan  of  books  by 
Charles  Wesley),  he  let  me  have  another  book  entitled,  '  The 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,'  and  though  I  had  fasted, 
watched,  and  prayed,  and  received  the  sacrament  so  long, 
yet  I  never  knew  what  true  religion  was  till  God  sent  me 
that  excellent  treatise  by  the  hand  of  my  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten friend.  At  my  first  reading  I  wondered  what  the  author 
meant  by  saying  that  some  falsely  placed  religion  in  going 
to  church,  doing  hurt  to  no  one,  being  constant  in  the  duties 
of  the  closet,  and  now  and  then  reaching  out  their  alms  to 
their  poor  neighbours.  '  Alas,'  thought  I,  '  if  this  is  not 
religion,  what  is  ?'  God  soon  showed  me;  for  on  reading  a  few 
lines  further,  that '  true  religion  was  a  union  of  the  Soul  with 
God  and  Christ  formed  within  us,'  a  ray  of  divine  light  was 
instantaneously   darted   in   upon    my   soul,   and  from  that 

1  "The  Full  Account  of  the  Life  and  Dealings  of  God  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  George 
Whitefield"  (1746). 
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moment,  but  not  till  then,  did  I  know  that  I  must  be  a  new 
creature." 

If  the  primal  emotions  and  fundamental,  all-comprehensive 
conception  of  religion  constitute  the  foundation  of  any  religious 
movement  and  the  institutions  in  which  it  ultimately  embodies 
itself,  then  the  life  of  George  Whitefield,  and  to  some  extent 
the  two  Wesleys,  and  their  great  movement  and  its  institutions 
were  built  up  in  very  large  measure  upon  stones  quarried  in 
Scottish  Presbyterianism;  and  one  great  'mpulse,  of  the  many 
which  made  Methodism,  came  from  Scotland. 

A  second  influence  from  the  north — neither  so  clear  nor 
so  important  as  the  first — appears  in  the  Calvinism  of  Whitefield . 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  believed  in  election,  while 
John  Wesley  believed  in  free-will,  free-grace,  which  may  be 
vaguely  traced  to  the  two  Erskines,  the  genii  of  the  Scottish 
Secession  Church.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  founder  of  the 
body,  may  be  described  as  an  evangelical  and  Calvinistic  High 
Church  Presbyterian,  that  is,  to  the  preaching  of  a  fervent 
Gospel  he  added  an  unshakable  sense  of  the  divine  right  of 
Presbytery  and  the  divine  truth  of  the  Presbyterian  standards, 
the  same  being  Calvinistic.  General  Assembly  has  passed  an 
undemocratic  Act  (1732)  withdrawing  the  right  to  call 
ministers  from  the  congregation  at  large,  and  restricting  it 
to  the  elders  along  with  the  "  heritors  "  or  the  town  council, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Erskine  had  the  temerity  to  treat  this 
Act  as  fallible  and  reversible,  and  agitated  against  it 
accordingly.  He  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  Assembly 
and  rebuked,  but  entered  his  protest  in  memorable  words: 
^'  To  imagine  all  acts  of  Assembly  to  be  standards  of  dis- 
cipline is  to  enslave  our  conscience  to  the  humours  or 
rash  decisions  of  men."  One  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
associated  with  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  is  that 
men  who,  taken  as  individuals,  are  gentle  and  even  humble, 
when  massed  as  a  majority  in  Presbytery  or  Assembly,  acquire 
a  sort  of  collective  infallibility  not  always  good  for  the  church. 
At  any  rate,  General  Assembly  regarded  Erskine's  protest  as 
bordering  on  treason,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  charge. 
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Accordingly,  along  with  a  small  group  of  sympathizing 
ministers  and  ultimately  his  brother  Ralph,  he  formed  a 
secession  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery.  They 
were  evangelical  and  they  needed  support;  and,  being  few, 
they  turned  to  Whitefield,  whose  name  had  gone  abroad  over 
the  land.  In  May,  1739,  Ralph  Erskine  invited  him  to 
Scotland;  in  June,  Whitefield's  Journal  reports  him  as  reading 
the  sermons  of  the  Erskines,  and  thereafter  he  first  mentioned 
his  Calvinistic  views  in  a  sermon.  The  inference  is  that  he 
drew  his  Calvinism,  as  well  as  his  conception  of  religion,  from 
Scotland;  but  this  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  his 
contemporaries  attributed  it,  not  to  Scotland,  but  specifically 
to  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  in 
New  England. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  the  elements  in  the  early 
Methodists'  preaching  which  would  put  them  into  sympathy 
or  antagonism  with  the  Scots.  This  brings  us  to  John  Wesley. 
He  also  was  of  Oxford  and  of  the  "  Holy  Club."  Indeed,  he 
ultimately  supplanted  his  brother  Charles  in  the  leadership  of 
the  ''  Methodist  "  circle.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  then,  that  he 
knew  Scougal's  ''  excellent  treatise  "  and  was  helped  by  it, 
but  the  little  book  did  not  create  the  transformation  of  view 
and  of  feeling  in  his  life  that  it  did  in  that  of  George  Whitefield. 
That  which  he  regarded  as  his  conversion  came  somewhat 
later  through  the  influence  of  German  Moravians  (how 
international  the  Christianity  that  is  of  the  heart  really  is!),  at 
a  prayer-meeting  in  Aldersgate  St.,  London.  Let  him  describe 
the  whole  occurrence:  "About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while 
he,  [one  who  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans]  was  describing  the  change  which  God 
works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ ;  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
for  salvation;  and  an  assurance  wa?  given  me  that  He  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death.  ...  I  then  testified  openly  to  all  there 
what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart." 
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By  this  happening,  John  Wesley  took  his  place  at  the  side 
of  Whitefield  in  regarding  religion  as  an  inward  experience,  a 
heart-life  before  it  would  become  an  external  practice.  In 
this  the  two  were  one,  and  also  in  its  necessary  consequence, 
the  relegation  of  mere  orthodoxy  to  the  background  of  the 
religious  consciousness.  As  Jeremy  Taylor  had  already  put 
it  :"  Theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge." 
Here  the  Methodists  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  progressive 
thought  of  their  time.  That  Christianity  is  not  an  orthodoxy 
but  a  life,  a  divine  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  instinc- 
tive finding  of  the  mystic.  But  it  was  not  the  view  of  the 
Scottish  Christianity  of  that  day  taken  as  a  whole.  There 
orthodoxy  of  the  type  of  the  Calvinistic  Reformation  was 
an  integral  and  an  indispensable  part  of  religion.  Scotsmen 
did  not  talk  so  much  as  the  Methodists  of  "  lost  souls  " 
but  of  people  ''  destitute  of  religious  instruction."  Preach- 
ing was  not  so  much  as  it  was  with  John  Wesley  "  pro- 
claiming the  mercy  of  Christ,"  but  rather  expounding  the 
truth.  However,  the  advance  of  general  culture,  the  critical 
mind  and  the  modern  spirit  called  in  those  days  compre- 
hensively, "  moderatism,"  tended  to  soften  the  dogmatic 
obduracy  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  and  to  reduce  Chris- 
tianity to  a  life,  alas!  often  a  mere  correct  life.  Obvi- 
ously, John  Wesley's  beHef  in  the  free-will  would  be  against 
him  when  he  crossed  the  border  to  a  land  where  true  thinking 
after  the  Calvinistic  views  was  an  essential  part  of  religion; 
and  their  proclaiming  an  experience  a  life  rather  than  a  theo- 
logical system,  as  well  as  their  un-Scottish  emotionalism, 
would  be  against  both  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 

Yet  there  were  many  points  at  which  the  Scots  would  at 
once  understand  the  two  preachers.  They  would  grasp 
immediately  Whitefield's  Calvinism.  They  would  be  led  on 
to  take  a  kindlier  view  of  Wesley,  and,  like  Whitefield,  to  ignore 
the  man's  Arminianism  for  the  good  he  did.  The  growth  of 
'  moderatism  "  would  make  this  easier.  Moreover,  many 
features  in  the  Methodist  movement  which  struck  the  Church 
of  England  with  horror,  were  quite  normal,  or  at  least  nothing 
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extraordinary,  in  Scotland.  Field-preaching  in  Covenanting 
times  had  been  quite  usual — indeed,  almost  the  only  way  of 
worship  for  those  who  would  not  compromise  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  had  been  revived  by  the  Secession.  That  religious 
worship  should  consist  of  singing,  extempore  prayer,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  of  "  preaching  the  Word,"  was  unknown 
among  Anglican  divines  and  was  found  n  England  only  in 
the  rare  and  secluded  non-conformist  chapels.  On  the  other 
hand  it  had  been  the  method  of  worship  for  which  Scotland 
had  suffered  much  at  the  hand  of  tyrannical  kings.  Had  not 
the  Scottish  Confession  of  Faith  (1560)  declared:  ''The 
notes  of  the  trew  Kirk  of  God  we  beleeve,  confesse,  and  avow 
to  be,  first  the  trew  preaching  of  the  Worde  of  God  . 
secundly,  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments  of  Christ 
Jesus  .  .  .  lastly,  Ecclesiastical  discipline  uprightlie  min- 
istred,  as  Goddes  Worde  prescribes,  whereby  vice  is  repressed 
and  vertew  nurished  " — the  very  foundation  stones  of  Method- 
ism. That  laymen  should  venture  publicly  to  address  a 
religious  plea  to  a  congregation  was  unheard  of  in  the  English 
Church.  In  Scotland,  from  the  beginning,  laymen  and  elders 
had  their  conspicuous  place  in  the  congregation,  ruling  the 
people  and,  if  necessary,  addressing  them — though  the  Scot- 
tish elder  has  always  been  over-awed  by  the  learning  of  the 
ministers. 

Let  us  see  how  the  sturdy  people  of  the  north  actually 
received  the  Methodists.  Whitefield's  friendship  with  the 
Erskines  it  was  that  opened  the  door  to  him,  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  already  the  most  famous  orator 
in  the  English-speaking  world.  He  met  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery  at  Dunfermline  in  1741,  who,  as  we  have  said,  while 
evangelical  in  their  desire  to  bring  God's  word  home  to  the 
people,  were  sticklers  for  the  orthodoxy  and  divine  right  of 
Presbyterianism.  Let  Whitefield  describe  the  experience: 
"  I  met  most  of  them,  according  to  appointment,  on  Wednes- 
day last.  A  set  of  grave,  venerable  men!  They  soon  pro- 
posed to  form  themselves  into  a  presbytery  and  were  pro- 
posing  to   choose   a  moderator.     I   asked  them,  for  what 
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purpose  ?  They  answered,  to  .  .  .  set  me  right  about 
the  matter  of  church  govermnent,  and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  I  replied  they  might  save  themselves  the 
trouble,  for  I  had  no  scruples  about  it;  and  that  settling 
church  government  and  preaching  about  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  not  my  plan.  I  then  told  them  some- 
thing about  my  experience,  and  how  I  was  led  out  into  my 
present  way  of  acting.  One,  in  particular,  said  he  was  deeply 
affected;  and  dear  Mr.  Erskine  desired  they  would  have 
patience  with  me;  for  that,  having  been  born  and  bred  in 
England,  and  having  never  studied  the  point,  I  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
their  covenants.  One,  much  warmer  than  the  rest,  imme- 
diately replied  that  no  indulgence  was  to  be  shown  me;  that 
England  had  revolted  most  with  respect  to  church  govern- 
ment ....  I  asked  them  seriously  what  they  would 
have  me  to  do  ?  The  answer  was  that  I  was  not  desired  to 
subscribe  immediately  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
but  to  preach  only  for  them  till  I  had  further  light.  I  asked, 
'  Why  only  for  them?'  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine  said  they  were 
the  Lord's  people.  I  then  asked  whether  there  were  no 
other  Lord's  people  but  themselves?  and,  supposing  all 
others  were  devil's  people,  they  certainly  had  more  need  to  be 
preached  to ;  and  therefore,  I  was  more  and  more  determined 
to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges;  and  that  if  the  Pope 
himself  would  lend  me  his  pulpit,  I  would  gladly  proclaim  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  therein.  .  .  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was  an  open  breach.  I  retired;  I  wept;  I  prayed;  and 
after  preaching  in  the  fields,  sat  down  and  dined  with  them 
and  took  a  final  leave." 

No  one  is  to  blame  for  the  disagreement  between  White- 
field  and  the  Secession.  Both  parties  were  evangelical,  but  the 
Erskines,  as  I  have  said,  were  the  High  Churchmen  of  the 
times,  holding  the  views  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  true,  but  in 
their  later  and  stereotyped  edition  which  identified  the  Gospel 
with  Presbyterian  forms  of  government  and  belief.  White- 
field  stood  at  the  point  to  which,  through  religious  and  in- 
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tellectual  changes,  Britain  had  come.  He  preached  the  simple 
Gospel  with  a  very  marked  indifference  as  to  outward  forms 
and  theological  standards:  this,  be  it  noted,  while  his  behefs 
were  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  Erskines. 
Hence  the  breach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  that  it  com- 
prehended within  its  wide  fold  at  once  evangelical  and  "  mod- 
erate "  spirits,  could  understand  Whitefield,  especially  as  he 
was  a  Calvinist,  and  I  suppose  the  ministers  were  human 
enough  to  welcome  him  all  the  more  warmly  because  he  had 
broken  with  the  Seceders.  At  any  rate,  he  was  received  with 
open  arms.  He  writes  from  Edinburgh,  August  8th,  1741: 
"  On  Sunday  evening  last  I  preached  in  a  field  near  the 
Orphan  House  to  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  people;  and 
on  Monday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings  to  near  as  many. 
On  Tuesday  I  preached  in  the  Canongate  Church,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  at  Dunfermline,  and  on  Friday  morn- 
ing at  Queensferry.  Everywhere  the  auditories  were  large 
and  very  attentive.  Great  power  accompanied  the  Word. 
Many  have  been  brought  under  conviction." 

All  classes,  rich  and  poor,  came  to  hear  him.  The  Scots' 
Magazine  perhaps  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  light  in  which  he 
appeared  to  the  ''moderate"  laymen  of  the  time:  "This 
gentleman  recommends  the  essentials  of  religion  and  decries 
the  distinguishing  punctilios  of  parties;  mentions  often  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  regeneration  and  what  success  he 
has  had  in  his  ministerial  labour."  At  Glasgow,  Whitefield 
preached  some  ten  times,  mostly  in  the  High  Churchyard. 
At  the  request  of  his  hearers  he  printed  each  sermon  after 
preaching  it,  and  thus  put  it  at  once  into  circulation.  He  was 
given  the  honour  of  the  freedom  of  six  Scottish  towns,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  Sterling,  Paisley,  and  Irvine  in  1742,  and 
Edinburgh  in  1762;  and  he  was  the  guest  of  His  Majesty's 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 

Mr.  Butler's  wide-spread  net  has  gathered  many  references 
to  the  results  of  this  first  sojourn  of  Whitefield  in  Scotland, 
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which  lasted  thirteen  weeks.  An  Edinburgh  minister  writes  to 
the  great  preacher:  ''Since  you  left  Scotland  numbers  in 
different  places  have  been  awakened.  Religion  in  this  sinful 
city  revives  and  flourishes.  People  hear  the  Word  with  glad- 
ness, and  receive  it  in  faith  and  love.  New  meetings  for 
prayer  and  spiritual  conference  are  being  begun  everywhere. 
Religious  conversation  has  banished  slander  and  calumny 
from  several  tea-tables.  Praise  is  perfected  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings.  Some  stout-hearted  sinners  are  cap- 
tivated to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

A  minister  of  Aberdeen  wrote,  and  there  is  a  sincere 
personal  note  in  his  words,  that  Mr.  Whitefield  had  revived 
in  that  city  ''  a  just  sense  and  concern  for  the  great  things  of 
religion.  I  often  think  that  the  Lord  sent  him  here  to  teach 
me  how  to  preach,  and  especially  how  to  suffer.  His  attach- 
ment to  no  party  but  to  Christ  appears  to  me  a  pecuhar 
excellence  in  him." 

From  Dundee,  another  wrote:  "I  look  upon  this  youth 
as  raised  up  by  God  for  special  service,  for  promoting  true 
Christianity  in  the  world  and  for  reviving  it  where  it  is 
decayed.  .  .  .  Many  here  are  blessing  God  for  sending 
him  to  this  country.  .  .  .  God  by  owning  him  so  wonder- 
fully is  pleased  to  give  a  rebuke  to  all  intemperate  bigotry 
and  party  zeal,  and  to  tell  us  that  neither  circumcision 
nor  uncircumcision  availeth,  but  the  new  creature."  The 
whole  story  is  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Whitefield 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  evangelic  spirit  and  large-mindedness 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and  of  Scotland  in  general.  So, 
also,  was  the  Cambuslang  revival,  which  commenced  between 
Mr.  Whitefield' s  first  and  second  visit;  and  was  a  ripple  of 
Scottish  evangelical  fervour,  raised  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, not  by  Mr.  Whitefield's  presence,  but  rather  by  his  work 
elsewhere. 

Cambuslang  is  a  parish  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
some  four  and  a  half  miles  above  Glasgow.  Its  minister  was  the 
Rev.  William  McCulloch,  a  well-educated,  enlightened,  zeal- 
ous, progressive  young  man.     Scottish  Presbyterianism  has 
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always  had  a  quota  of  educated  young  ministers,  thoroughly 
Scottish  in  their  instincts,  yet  with  eager  eyes  cast  abroad — 
to  Geneva,  to  England,  to  Germany,  to  missionary  lands,  as 
the  case  might  be — for  such  new  light  or  fresh  guidance  as  the 
Lord  may  be  granting  to  his  church  scattered  through  every 
race  and  speaking  every  tongue.    Mr.  McCuUoch  had  his  eye 
early  set  upon  Whitefield's  movement  as  a  great  religious 
phenomenon.     Possibly  he  had  a  certain  initial  sympathy 
with  him  through  his  own  custom  of  preaching  in  the  open 
fields.    His  worshipping  flock  was  too  large  for  his  little  church 
and,  more  concerned  about  his  people  than  the  decorum  of  his 
rites,  he  was  wont  to  hold  his  services,  in  fine  weather,  on  ''  a 
brae     ....     near  the  church,  scooped  out  by  nature  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre."    There  he  preached  to  large 
congregations,  whose  attention  he  would  call  to  the  astonishing 
ministrations  of  Mr.  Whitefield  in  England  and  America. 
Mr.  McCulloch  had  met  Mr.  Whitefield  in  Glasgow,  and 
watched  the  results  of  his  work  there  with  great  care.     He 
afterwards  wrote  what  reads  like  a  report  of  it  to  Mr.  White- 
field  himself.     In  a  narrative  of  the  revival,  attested  by  Mr. 
McCulloch  himself,  it  is  told  how,  for  "  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
before  the  work  began,  he  had  been  preaching  on  those  sub- 
jects which  tend  most  directly  to  explain  the  nature  and  prove 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  according  to  the  different  lights 
in  which  that  important  matter  is  represented  in  Scripture." 
At  the  end  of    January,   1742,  Whitefield  having  been  in 
Glasgow,  four  and  a  half  miles  away,  in  September,  1741, 
"  a  more  than  ordinary  concern  about  religion  appeared  among 
the  people  "  at  Cambuslang.    More  preaching  was  petitioned 
for,  and  circles  for  prayer  were  formed  in  the  homes.    Yet  the 
movement  was  characteristically  Scottish.     People,  "  under 
deep  concern  about  their  salvation,"  were  not  dragged  to  the 
penitential  bench,  but  came  to  the  minister  at  the  manse.    The 
people  again  asked  for  more  preaching,  and  a  daily  sermon  was 
given.    At  the  end  of  April,  Mr.  McCulloch  was  able  to  write 
Whitefield    that    ^'  about    three    hundred    souls    have  been 
awakened    ....    more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  are, 
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I  believe,  hopefully  converted  and  brought  home  to  God." 
On  June  3rd,  Mr.  Whitefield  landed  at  Leith  for  his  second 
visit  to  Scotland,  and  was  to  be  present  at  communion  at 
Cambuslang  on  Sunday,  July  11th.  He  reached  that  place  on 
the  Tuesday.  Since  the  great  Covenanting  days,  communion- 
tides,  rare  in  those  days,  had  been  from  time  to  time  occasions 
for  vast  gatherings  and  a  more  than  ordinary  religious  fervour; 
but  nothing  Scotland  had  ever  seen  could  equal,  for  numbers 
or  for  emotion,  the  masses  assembled  to  hear  Whitefield.  "  It 
far  outdid  all  that  ever  I  saw  in  America,"  writes  the  great 
preacher.  "  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  there  was  such 
weeping,  so  many  falling  into  deep  distress  and  manifesting  it 
in  various  ways,  that  description  is  impossible.  The  people 
seemed  to  be  smitten  by  scores.  They  were  carried  off  and 
brought  into  the  house  like  wounded  soldiers  taken  from  a 
field  of  battle.  Their  agonies  and  cries  were  deeply  affecting. 
Mr.  McCuUoch  preached  after  I  had  done,  tiU  past  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  even  then  the  people  could  scarcely  be 
got  to  retire.  Throughout  the  whole  night  might  the  voice 
of  prayer  and  praise  be  still  heard  in  the  fields." 

One  Sunday  some  20,000  were  present.  Communion 
tokens  were  issued  to  more  than  1,700.  Seventeen  services 
were  held  in  succession,  and  as  many  tables  spread  in  the  open, 
as,  I  believe,  was  the  custom  till  not  so  long  ago  in  Highland 
Cape  Breton.  Five  hundred  souls  were  believed  to  have  been 
awakened.  A  second  communion  of  a  similar  nature  was  held 
in  little  more  than  a  month  (August  15th),  likewise  with  Mr. 
Whitefield  present,  and  was  yet  more  remarkable  for  numbers 
and  for  emotion.  "  Very  great  but  decent  weeping  and 
mourning  was  observable  through  the  auditory."  For  our 
purpose,  the  important  thing  was  that  as  many  as  eleven 
ministers  with  elders  from  many  parts  of  Scotland,  including 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  were  present,  showing  that  the  in- 
terest and  sympathy  were  general.  Accordingly,  the  revival 
spread  to  many  other  Presbyteries  and  parishes,  to  Glasgow, 
Irvine,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Crieff,  Nairn,  and  as  far  north 
as  Cromarty  and  Goldspie.     The  whole  movement  was  a 
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welling-up  of  the  native  springs  of  religion;  but  the  great 
stimulus  from  the  beginning  had  been  Mr.  Whitefield.  This 
could  only  be  because  Scottish  piety  and  the  springs  of  life  in 
Mr.  Whitefield  had  a  common  source  beneath  the  surface. 

Yet  there  were  those  who  looked  askance  at  revivals, 
particularly  the  Cameronians  and  Seceders.  These  last  pro- 
claimed a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  through  their  whole 
body  for  having  countenanced  Mr.  Whitefield,  ''  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  had  sworn  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
and  abjured  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  as  well  as 
"for  the  symptoms  of  delusion  attending  the  present  awful 
work  upon  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  men  going  on  at  Cam- 
buslang." 

There  are  some  who  insist  that  religious  emotionalism 
and  revivals  are  not  a  great  and  good  thing,  and  believe 
with  Burton  that  they  are  "  strange  and  melancholy  ex- 
hibitions." The  point  is  that  Whitefield  was  understood 
and  welcomed  by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Only  on  one 
sojourn  was  there  this  more  than  ordinary  ebullition  of 
feeling.  Fourteen  different  times,  covering  twenty-seven 
years,  did  he  visit  Scotland,  always  welcomed,  always  stimu- 
lating, the  guest  almost  of  the  whole  nation.  For  example, 
on  his  fifth  visit  (1751)  he  preached  to  a  great  congregation 
at  Irvine,  ''  at  the  desire  of  the  magistrates,"  and  in  his 
ninth  visit  addressed  General  Assembly  with  great  applause 
(1757),  while  "  many  ministers,  perhaps  a  hundred  at  a 
time  "  attended  his  meetings  then  being  held  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  John  Wesley,  whose  twenty- 
two  visits  to  Scotland,  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty-nine 
years,  have  received  scant  attention  from  historians.  Neither 
Burton  nor  Lang,  secular  writers,  nor  the  church-historian, 
Cunningham,  mentions  them.  They  are,  it  is  true,  less  in- 
teresting than  those  of  Whitefield.  They  did  not  create  such 
a  ripple  of  feeling,  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
influential  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
first  Methodists  and  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  quite  inter- 
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esting.  There  were  reasons  why  Wesley's  welcome  was  not 
so  marked.  He  was  a  colder  man.  His  sermons  were  more 
argumentative  and  less  impassioned.  He  was  not  a  Calvinist. 
Both  he  and  Whitefield  believed  in  a  heart-religion,  the  work 
of  divine  grace,  Whitefield  preached  God's  grace  to  all,  be- 
lieving that  the  Lord  would  select  his  own  to  whom  to  grant 
it.  Wesley  likewise  preached  grace  to  all,  but  he  believed  all 
had  the  free-will  to  accept  it  and  God's  offer  was  free-grace  to 
all.  In  a  word,  in  their  Gospel  and  in  their  practice  in  preach- 
ing they  were  at  one;  in  their  philosophy  of  it  they  differed, 
and  though  they  had  their  controversies,  they  strove  to  keep 
the  philosophy  in  the  background.  Wesley  knew,  however, 
that  it  would  make  a  difference  in  Scotland,  and  wrote:  *'  If 
God  sends  me,  people  will  hear.  And  I  will  give  them  no 
provocation  to  dispute ;  for  I  will  studiously  avoid  controverted 
points,  and  keep  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity; 
and  if  they  still  begin  to  dispute,  they  may,  but  I  will  not 
dispute  with  them." 

Lastly,  John  Wesley  was  an  organizer,  while  Whitefield 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  preaching.  The  latter,  therefore, 
made  it  his  policy  to  work  for  and  through  the  existing  Scottish 
organization,  and  regarded  it  as  ''  a  mistake  "  for  Wesley  to 
found  societies.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  great  faith 
in  his  societies,  which  he  did  not  regard  as  constituting  a 
church,  but  much  as  we  might  regard  the  Christian  Endeavour 
Society,  as  a  shelter  and  means  of  mutual  care  to  his  converts. 
Wesley  thus  left  himself  open  to  the  appearance  of  being  an 
intruder  in  a  parish,  founding  independent  organizations. 
Yet  the  welcome  he  received  was  great  enough  to  bring  him 
back  again  and  again,  over  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years.  It 
is  true  that  the  managers  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  did 
not  build  an  open-air  auditorium  and  charge  a  fee  to  hear 
him  as  they  did  for  Whitefield;  but  churches  of  the  Kirk  were 
at  his  disposal  on  every  side.  Scottish  cities,  Perth  and 
Arbroath,  honoured  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  though 
not  so  freely  as  had  been  the  case  with  Whitefield.  Ministers 
and  people  welcomed  him  as  they  had  done  his  fellow-labourer, 
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though  not  so  fervidly.  He  writes  during  his  sixth  visit: 
"  Surely  never  was  there  a  more  open  door.  The  four  ministers 
of  Aberdeen,  the  ministers  of  the  adjoining  town,  and  the 
three  ministers  of  Old  Aberdeen,  hitherto  seem  to  have  no 
dislike,  but  rather  to  '  wish  us  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  Most  of  the  town's  people  as  yet  wish  us  well,  so  that 
there  is  no  opposition  of  any  kind.  0,  what  spirit  ought  a 
preacher  to  be  of,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bear  all  this  sun- 
shine!" 

Scotland  was  indeed  a  land  of  sunshine  to  him  compared 
with  England.    On  the  visit  before  (1761)  he  was  invited  to 
the  home  of  the  principal  of  Marischal  College  and  of  the 
Professor  of   Divinity,  but  one  likes  most  of   all  to  think  of 
him  at  Henry  Scougal's  College,  for  John  Wesley,  too,  kneW; 
the  Scottish  saint  and  cherished  him  enough  to  publish  a  Uttlej 
volume  of  his  "  Discoveries  on  Important  Subjects  "  in 
famous  **  Christian  Library  of  the  Choicest  Pieces  of  Practicf 
Divinity."    ''  Going  up  to  see  the  Hall,  we  found  a  large  com-j 
pany  of  ladies  with  several  gentlemen.    They  looked  and  spokej 
to  one  another,  after  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  took  courage 
and  came  to  me.    He  said, '  We  came  last  night  to  the  college 
close  but  could  not  hear,  and  should  be  extremely  obhged  il 
you  would  give  us  a  short  discourse  here.'    I  knew  not  what] 
God  might  have  to  do,  and  so  began  without  delay,  '  God  wf 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.'  I  believe  th< 
word  was  not  lost.    It  fell  like  dew  on  the  tender  grass."    The 
gift  of  that  college  to  the  world  in  its  professor's  little  book! 
returned  in  the  third  generation  to  itself,  "  like  dew  on  thej 
tender  grass."    Many  invitations  to  the  homes  of  the  Scottisl 
ministers,  many  offers  of  their  pulpits,  gave  Wesley  a  sense 
their  brotherhood  with  him  in  the  work. 

He  found  the  Scottish  ministers,  as  a  whole,  earnest  men, 
doing  the  work  as  he  wished  it  to  be  done.  "  I  heard  a  strong, 
close  sermon  at  Aberdeen."  "  In  the  afternoon  at  Perth  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  West  Kirk  preached  a  close,  practical 
sermon  on  '  Enoch  walked  with  God,'  as  I  have  not  heard 
since  I  came  into  the  Kingdom."    "  I  have  scarce  seen  such  a 
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set  of  ministers  in  any  town  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  " 
(as  in  Aberdeen).  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  when  the  clergy 
of  his  own  church  had  barred  Wesley  from  their  pulpits  and, 
on  one  lamentable  occasion,  he  had  been  turned  away  from  the 
communion.  It  is  all  to  the  honour  of  the  man  and  the  credit 
of  Scottish  Christianity. 

None  the  less,  Wesley  received  some  hard  knocks  in  Scot- 
land because  of  his  free-will  doctrine :  ^'  I  preached  at  Ormiston, 
ten  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  to  a  large  and  deeply  serious 
congregation.  I  dined  at  the  minister's,  a  sensible  man  who 
heartily  bid  us  God-speed.     But  he  soon  changed  his  mind. 

Lord  H informed  him  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 

Lady  H assuring   him  that   we  were  dreadful  heretics, 

to  whom  no  countenance  should  be  given.  It  is  a  pity !  Should 
not  the  children  of  God  leave  the  devil  to  do  his  own  work?  .  . 
I  had  designed  to  preach  (as  usual)  at  Provost  Dixon's  in 
Haddington  on  the  way  to  Dunbar.  But  the  provost  too  had 
received  light  from  the  '  Circular  Letter '  [circulated  by 
English  Calvinists  against  John  Wesley's  Arminianism]  and 
durst  not  receive  those  heretics." 

It  was  quite  consistent  with  the  Seceders'  early  attitude 
to  Whitefield  and  their  belief,  evangelical  though  they  were  in 
spirit,  in  true  theology  making  true  religion,  that  they  should 
oppose  John  Wesley,  but  the  great  blow  came  when  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  itself,  led  by  Dr.  John 
Erskine  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  Seceders)  of  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh,  took  the  field.  He  had  been  associated  with 
Whitefield  so  far  that  there  had  been  an  indirect  attempt  to 
censure  him  on  the  part  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  but 
he  made  a  fierce  attack  on  John  Wesley  in  various  publications, 
as,  for  example, ''  Mr.  Wesley's  Principles  Detected" :  ''  Many 
religious  societies  have  been  lately  erected  in  Edinburgh  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley;  and  most  of  their 
members  are  persons  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrine,  worship, 
and  disciphne  estabUshed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Dam- 
nable heresies,  superstitious  rites,  and  the  wildest  fanaticism 
may  gradually  gain  ground;   and  opinions  and  practices  take 
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place,  the  mention  of  which  would  shock  many,  it  is  hoped  the 
greater  part,  of  the  people  in  this  country  attached  to  Method- 
ism. If  men  are  once  brought  to  believe  that  right  opinion  is  a 
slender  part  of  religion,  or  no  part  of  it  at  all,  there  is  scarce 
anything  so  foolish  or  so  wicked  which  Satan  may  not  prompt 
them  to  by  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light." 

Dr.  John  Erskine's  night-mare  of  impending  evils  has 
been  dissipated  by  events.  Satan  has  not  transformed  himself 
with  the  anticipated  success,  into  an  angel  of  light.  The  Spirit 
of  Truth  who,  John  Wesley  believed,  led  and  inspired  men  in 
his  day,  as  well  as  "  the  saints  "  of  old,  has  somehow  prevailed; 
and  Methodism  is  now  a  great  Christian  body,  preaching  an 
orthodoxy  of  its  own  "  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Presbyterian  orthodoxy  of 
the  twentieth  century.  But  Dr.  Erskine  did  not  marshall  his 
battalions  in  vain.  It  must  have  appeared  to  the  people  that 
they  had  to  choose  between  their  Kirk  and  Methodism,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  stand  by  their  church.  In 
Dr.  Butler's  pages,  we  hear  the  lament  of  Wesley's  preachers: 
*'  Mr.  Erskine,  being  much  esteemed  in  the  religious  world 
and  recommending  them  through  the  whole  Kingdom,  our 
enemies  made  the  advantage  of  them.  These  made  the  late 
Lady  Gardiner  leave  us,  after  expressing  a  thousand  times  in 
my  hearing  the  great  profit  she  received  by  hearing  our  preach- 
ing. Many  were  then  brought  to  the  birth,  but  by  those 
letters  their  convictions  were  stifled.  What  a  pity  good  men 
should  help  to  destroy  the  real  work  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
men!  "  The  modem  mind  will  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the 
wail  of  another:  *'  We  then  spent  our  time  and  strength  about 
the  meaning  of  words,  instead  of  promoting  the  fear  and  love 
of  God." 

The  Methodists,  then,  founded  no  great  denomination  in 
Scotland.  The  great  industrial  movement  had  not  brought 
vast  masses  together  around  mine  and  factory  as  in  England. 
There  was  no  great  multitude  of  the  unchurched,  as  there  was 
south  of  the  border.  With  all  its  weaknesses,  its  cumbersome 
theology,  and  its  ecclesiasticism,  the  Scottish  Reformation  wa8, 
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as  in  no  other  country,  a  movement  of  the  whole  people,  noble, 
merchant,  laird,  and  peasant.  It  gave  the  land  a  fine  system 
of  education,  parish  schools,  academies,  and  universities,  old 
and  new.  It  organized  a  church  of  the  people,  with  a  free 
form  of  government  combined  with  unity  on  which  the 
Methodist  could  not  improve,  and  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was 
heard  through  the  land.  Accordingly,  Methodism  did  little 
in  the  way  of  supplanting  the  Kirk,  but  it  did  much  within  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  drew  the  clergy  away  from  the  love  of 
theological  truth,  as  their  supreme  object,  to  that  love  of  the 
people  out  of  which  living  preaching  is  born.  The  stress  on 
intellectual  truth  imperceptibly  grew  less,  the  accent  on  the 
inward  life  as  making  the  Christian  grew  noticeably  louder. 
The  severity  of  Reformation  views  of  religion  gradually 
softened.  Men  had  based  their  religion  on  the  thought  of  God 
as  a  king,  the  embodiment  of  justice.  Through  the  Methodists 
a  greater  sense  of  God's  character  as  Father  came  in.  Not  that 
the  Reformers  did  not  teach  the  love  of  God,  but  they  con- 
ceived it  as  limited  by  His  other  attributes,  so  that  His  for- 
giving mercies  were,  in  a  sense,  constrained  into  the  channel  of 
an  historical  revelation  and  confined  by  the  necessities  of  an 
intricate  judicial  procedure.  The  Methodists  exalted  Christ 
as  much  as  the  Reformers,  and  preached  the  Atonement  as 
forcibly,  but  they  brushed  aside  the  intricacies  of  theology  and 
brought  man,  so  to  say,  to  have  God,  the  Father,  through 
Christ  deal  directly  with  the  individual's  soul.  The  Christian 
really  became  conscious  that  he  was  the  redeemed  child  of  the 
heavenly  Father,  and  he  shouted  for  joy — literally  and  per- 
sistently. The  fountains  of  feeling  bubbled  over  so,  men's, 
affections  expanded  so,  the  church  took  on  a  new  sense,  that  it 
was  the  family  of  God,  and  the  Christian  began  to  shepherd  his 
fellow-man  and  brother  his  fellow-Christian,  without  taking  the 
minister  into  account,  as  was  not  formerly.  Greatest  of  all, 
a  great  Christ-like  pity  for  the  lost  world  swept  through  the 
church.  To  the  Christian  man  of  wealth,  there  came  a  close 
and  personal  solicitude  for  the  poor  and  the  out-cast.  The 
free  man  who  trod  his  native  soil,  which  the  sole  of  slave  had 
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never  stained  with  blood,  remembered  the  slave  torn  from  his 
home,  or  toiling  hard  for  masters  to  whom  he  was  but  a  creature 
for  burdens  and  not  a  soul  subject  to  the  divine  love.  The 
enlightened  heart,  counting  up  the  mercies  of  the  Redeemer 
to  him,  was  brought  to  an  abiding  shame  that  those  mercies 
were  not  being  proclaimed  "  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains 
to  India's  coral  strand."  In  the  home,  in  the  congregation,  in 
Parliament,  in  the  gaols  and  the  slums,  in  the  colonies  made 
rich  by  slave  labour,  and  in  heathen  lands,  the  evangelical 
revival  wrought  transformations  for  the  love  of  God ;  but  no- 
where more  so  than  in  the  pulpits,  for  from  them,  men,  with 
their  eyes  opened,  looked  down  upon  the  people  scattered 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  and  were  moved  with  compassion. 
In  that  emotion,  they  learned  the  secret  of  preaching  and  the 
art  of  harvesting  souls.  In  as  much  as  Scottish  Presbyter- 
ianism,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  learned  the  message 
of  the  Methodists,  it  has  proved  able  to  remain,  as  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  the  religion  of  the  whole  Scottish  people; 
but  the  Scots  may  say  with  no  little  pride  that  nowhere  was 
the  evangelical  revival  more  truly  the  natural  development 
of  the  native  religion  of  the  people  than  in  the  land  of  Henry 
Scougal  and  the  home  of  John  Knox. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  external  monument  of  John  Wesley's 
influence  on  Presbyterianism,  is  our  hymn  books.  John  Wesley 
taught  Scotland  once  more  to  sing  hymns,  for  in  the  hard 
struggles  for  liberty  that  gentle  practice  had  gone  out.  He 
began  in  Glasgow,  where  he  worked  with  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  of  Dr.  Gillies  of  the  College  Church.     "  At 

seven  in  the  evening,  Mr.  G began  the  service  at  his  own 

church.  It  was  so  full  before  I  came,  that  I  could  not  get  in 
without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  After  singing  and  prayer,  he 
explained  a  part  of  the  Catechism,  which  he  strongly  and 
affectionately  applied.  After  sermon  he  prayed  and  sung  again, 
concluding  with  the  benediction.  He  then  gave  out,  one  after 
another,  four  hymns,  which  about  a  dozen  young  men  sung. 
He  had  before  desired  those  who  were  so  minded  to  go  away; 
but  scarce  any  stirred,  till  all  was  ended." 
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That  was  the  first  lesson.  Let  Dr.  Gillies  tell  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  at  first  taken.  "  The  singing  of  hymns  here 
meets  with  greater  opposition  than  I  expected.  Serious  people 
are  much  divided.  Those  of  better  understanding  and  educa- 
tion are  silent;  but  many  others  are  so  prejudiced  that  they 
speak  openly  against  it,  and  look  on  me  as  doing  a  sinful  thing." 

Really,  life  is  like  a  garden,  and  men  like  the  early  Metho- 
dists are  gardeners  who  spend  their  life  enriching  the  ground, 
and  we  are  like  the  plants  which  draw  their  sustenance  from  a 
rich  soil  and  lift  their  heads  bravely  towards  the  heavens,  all 
too  oblivious  of  the  labours  of  those  through  whom  we  are  what 
we  are. 

Similarly,  the  influences  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  on 
Methodism  lie  hidden  deep  in  the  soil.  Henry  ScougaFs  little 
book,  the  Erskines'  sermons,  and  the  sight  of  the  church 
before  the  eyes  of  Wesley,  when  he  was  working  out  his  great 
organization,  who  can  now  measure  the  influence  of  these  ? 
Professor  Cowan  of  Aberdeen  says  that  it  is  significant  that 
the  first  advocate  of  lay  representation  in  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, Alexander  Kilham,  had  laboured  for  three  years  as  a 
superintendent  in  Scotland.  At  least  Wesley  was  conscious, 
if  not  of  an  actual  obligation,  of  a  deep,  underlying  unity  be- 
tween his  movement  and  Presbyterianism.  ''  As  soon  as  I  am 
dead,"  he  said,  "  the  Methodists  will  be  a  regular  Presbyterian 
Church;"  while  Samuel  Bradburn,  the  Wesleyan  leader, 
declared  as  long  ago  as  1792,  "  Our  quarterly  meetings  answer 
to  those  church  meetings  in  Scotland  called  the  Presbytery; 
our  district  meetings  agree  exactly  with  the  Synod;  and  the 
Conference  with  the  National  or  General  Assembly.  What- 
ever we  may  choose  to  call  ourselves,  we  must  be  Presby- 
terians." It  is  from  the  beginning  a  story  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving between  Methodism  and  Presbyterianism. 

Arthur  S.  Morton 
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THE  MEMOEIAL  TOWER 

Halifax,  1758-1912 


XTOT  wrung  by  force,  not  by  rebellion  stained, 
^  ^  Came  civil  freedom  here  in  peace  to  dwell; 
*Twas  England's  gift,  deliberate,  unconstrained; 
And  England's  daughter,  all  the  world  to  tell. 
How  dear  she  prizes  such  a  gift  divine. 
Has  made  this  tower  an  everlasting  sign. 

a 

First  of  free  states  within  the  Empire's  fold 
To  rule  herself,  the  Mayflower  Province  keeps 

In  constant  mind  her  primacy  of  old; 
And,  while  the  tide  her  iron  coast-line  sweeps, 

By  this  tall  cairn,  unto  the  latest  age. 

Shall  teach  her  children  their  proud  heritage. 

Hi 

These  stones  were  laid  in  loyalty;  these  walls 
Were  reared  in  bond  of  world-wide  empery; 

These  broad  foundations,  whatso'er  befalls. 
Betoken  union  knit  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  in  the  building,  mother  and  daughter  lands 

Have  joined  their  off 'rings,  and  set  to  their  hands. 

Archibald  MacMechan 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEATH 

I. — The  Joyless  Wisdom 

"For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 
Where,  in  the  sun's  hot  eye, 
With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toil,  they  languidly 
Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  taskwork  give, 
And  as,  year  after  year, 
Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labour  fall 
From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 
Never  yet  comes  more  near. 
Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their  breast." 

Matthew  Arnold 

"W/E  used  to  be  taught  in  the  old  times — such  of  us  at  least 
^  as  attended  the  Scottish  Minerva  in  her  orthodox 
temples — that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  glorify  God  and 
rejoice  in  Him  all  the  days  of  his  life;  and  as  the  lesson  was 
commonly  enforced  upon  our  tenderness  without  mitigation 
or  remorse  of  hand,  I  suppose  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  it 
for  the  rest  of  our  earthly  span.  How  God  was  to  be  glorified 
and  rejoiced  in  was  not,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  indicated 
with  any  clearness,  and,  to  be  honest,  I  do  not  know  that  many 
of  us  concerned  ourselves  very  greatly  about  that  matter; 
possibly  our  actual  glorification  of  Him,  such  as  it  was,  would 
be  all  the  more  effectual  and  acceptable  in  consequence.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  think  that  those  old  Puritanical  instructors 
of  youth,  in  spite  of  their  sourness  and  severity,  do  yet  merit 
our  respect,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  asked  a  question  to 
which  some  sort  of  reply  must  necessarily  be  given  before  any 
reasonable  system  of  education  can  be  evolved,  but  also 
supplied  an  answer  to  it.  In  its  own  way,  too,  it  is  an  excellent 
answer,  notwithstanding  a  suggestion  of  vagueness,  and  I 
should  be  quite  ready  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  for  my  own  Uttle 
educational  air-castles,  provided  I  may  be  allowed  to  interpret 
it  in  my  own  fashion.    I  shall,  however,  come  to  that  later  on. 
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Here  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  much  of  our  modern  educa- 
tion seems  to  be  reared  on  foundations  that  are  at  least  equally 
indefinite  and  a  good  deal  more  unsatisfactory;  indeed,  one 
might  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  build 
without  any  solid  foundation  at  all.  In  so  far  as  it  has  any 
definite  object  in  view  beyond  enabling  its  disciples  to  pass 
examinations,  it  appears  to  aim  at  supplying  promiscuous  in- 
formation and  inspiring  a  belief  in  the  virtue  of  intellectual 
work  for  its  own  sake.  Now  I  do  not  dispute  that  information 
is  occasionally  serviceable,  and  intellectual  work  occasionally 
desirable,  but  I  wish  to  protest  against  any  theory  that  regards 
either  the  one  or  the  other  as  intrinsically  good;  and  in  this 
preliminary  skirmish  I  shall,  from  a  safe  distance,  fling  a 
pebble  or  two  at  that  powerful  and  much  honoured  giant, 
Work-for-Work's-Sake.  I  am  no  David,  and  my  little  missiles 
will  prove  very  harmless  even  if  they  should  happen  to  hit 
their  mark;  so  the  Philistines  need  not  feel  at  all  alarmed. 
I  maintain,  then,  that  we  have  nearly  all  of  us,  nowa- 
days, a  preposterous  notion  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
work.  By  work  in  this  sense,  I  mean,  of  course,  intellectual 
and  artistic  work — so-called — as  distinguished  from  the  neces- 
sary labour  of  life.  The  latter  takes  its  due  place  in  any  rational 
conception  of  life,  and  though,  like  most  obvious  and  indispen- 
sable things,  it  is  generally  ignored  in  theory  by  educationalists 
and  other  people  of  superior  attainments,  it  is  sufficiently 
exploited  by  them  in  practice.  We  are  all  dependent  upon 
it,  and  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  any  one  who  does 
not  do  his  own  share  of  it  can  be  properly  in  touch  with 
humanity  at  all.  When  intellectual  work  is  so  entirely  divorced 
from  this  labour  as  is  usually  the  case  in  our  professional  and 
academical  circles  to-day,  its  products  run  a  considerable  risk 
of  being  vitiated  and  rendered  useless :  they  are  like  the  arti- 
ficial liver  and  bacon  which  an  enterprising  tradesman  is 
recorded  to  have  put*upon  the  market  with  a  modest  advertise- 
ment of  its  being  ''wholesome  or  nearly  so" — exceedingly 
ingenious  in  conception  but  decidedly  innutritions  as  an  article 
of  human  nature's  daily  food.  I  shall  not,  however,  expatiate 
on  that  point  at  present. 
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The  thesis  I  am  anxious  to  combat,  namely,  that  such 
intellectual  work  must  in  itself  be  admirable,  is  nearly  always 
associated  with  the  kindred  fallacy  that  there  is  necessarily 
something  meritorious  in  unpleasant  work  of  this  kind.  The 
latter  notion  has  so  permeated  the  atmosphere  we  breathe 
that  even  those  of  us  who  are  in  our  hearts  convinced  of  its 
inherent  falsity  are,  nevertheless,  influenced  by  it  against  our 
will.  I  suppose  we  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  feeling  that 
a  morning  has  been  well  spent  simply  because  we  feel  it  to  have 
been  unpleasantly  spent.  We  may,  more  or  less  dimly,  recog- 
nize that  the  commentary  we  have  been  writing  is  a  mere 
encumbrance  to  the  text,  that  the  index  we  have  been  compiling 
is  the  index  to  a  useless  book,  that  the  scientific  abstract  we 
have  been  making  is  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  to  any  serviceable 
thought,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  also  have  a  sneaking 
self-congratulatory  feeling  that  we  have  justified  our  existence 
for  those  wasted  hours  solely  because  we  have  submitted  to 
pass  them  in  dull  and  tedious  drudgery.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  not  some  small  excuse  for  such  a  sentiment  when  the 
taskwork  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  is  done  for  daily 
bread;  we  can  then  shift  the  initial  responsibility  of  our 
labour  on  to  other  shoulders  and  may  perhaps  indulge  in  a 
certain  complacency  at  having  finished  our  spell  with  credit. 
Doubtless  the  Israelites  in  their  Egyptian  bondage  felt  every 
now  and  then  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  when  the  tale  of 
bricks  was  prosperously  achieved.  But  there  are  innumerable 
cases  in  which  the  sentiment  I  speak  of  has  not  even  this 
slight  palhation,  and  it  is  to  be  explained,  I  think,  as  a  form 
of  unconscious  ascetism — the  pestilent  ascetism  which  declares 
that  because  a  thing  is  disagreeable  we  are  bound  to  be 
benefited  by  it.  Whereas,  if  we  pass  a  morning  in  doing  some- 
thing that  makes  us  happy  to  do  and  that  brings  us  no  immedi- 
ately tangible  reward,  the  pernicious  suggestions  made  to  us  in 
our  early  youth  or  inherited  from  our  still  tyrannous  forbears 
for  ever  so  many  generations  back,  rise  up  in  us  and  persuade 
our  foolish  conscious  selves,  so  ready  always  to  be  overborne 
by  any  specious,  confident  lie,  that  the  precious  moments 
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are  fleeting  past  us  unutilized;  so  that  we  actually  imagine 
we  must  have  been  doing  something  reprehensible.  A  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  used  to  say  that  she  never  permitted  herself 
to  read  a  really  interesting  book  before  lunch  without  experi- 
encing a  sense  of  having  wasted  her  time,  and  I  suppose  some 
smack  of  the  same  feeling  lingers  on  even  in  the  best  of  us; 
for  while  it  is  generally  not  beyond  our  power,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  part  from  the  undisguised  vices  (or  at  least  to  suffer 
them  to  depart  from  us)  the  pseudo-virtues  cling  to  us  with 
invincible  tenacity.  One  would  have  to  be  very  great  and  good 
before  one  could  thoroughly  realize  that  happiness  is  an  end 
in  itself — that  if  we  have  been  legitimately  happy  we  have  done 
the  best  possible  thing  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  aU  about 
us.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  this  intellectual  or  artistic  work  is 
concerned,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  only  one  complete 
justification  for  it,  and  this  is  that  it  should  be  done  simply 
and  solely  because  one  likes  to  do  it. 

Ruskin,  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  said  pretty  well 
everything  vital  that  has  to  be  said  about  education,  remarks 
somewhere  that  ''  all  literature,  art,  and  science  are  vain, 
and  worse,  if  they  do  not  enable  you  to  be  glad,  and  glad 
justly."  This  implies,  I  think,  that  they  must  also  be  pro- 
duced spontaneously  and  with  pleasure.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  work — persistent  and  painful  work — may  not  be 
requisite  for  their  production;  but  it  must  be  undertaken 
willingly  and  performed  without  conscious  strain.  The  man 
who  is  genuinely  interested  in  anything  may  be  trusted  to 
labour  at  it  eagerly  enough;  he  will  be  content  to  go  through 
such  preliminary  drudgery  as  is  necessary  and  will  scarcely 
feel  that  it  is  drudgery;  and  even  if  he  should  unduly  overtax 
his  strength  in  the  eagerness  to  accomplish  his  desire,  there 
wiU  be  no  sense  of  forced  effort  in  what  he  does.  He  will 
rejoice,  not  perhaps  in  the  actual  labour  but  in  what  it  brings 
him — the  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  according  to  his 
true  bent.  "  I  don't  like  work,"  observes  a  character  in  one 
of  Mr.  Conrad's  tales,  "  no  man  does — but  I  like  what  is 
in  the  work, — the  chance  to  find  yourself.    Your  own  reality 
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— ^for  yourself,  not  for  others — what  no  other  man  can  ever 
know."  But  I  am  afraid  there  are  not  many  of  our  scholars 
and  men  of  science  who  labour  in  that  spirit.  Far  oftener 
it  is  precisely  the  reverse:  instead  of  finding  themselves  in 
their  work,  they  lose  themselves  more  and  more  irretrievably ; 
a  mechanical  habit  of  industry  takes  the  place  of  vital  impulse, 
turns  out  an  endless  succession  of  quite  useless  products,  and 
not  only  considers  itself  thereby  entitled  to  honour  and  reward 
but  actually  has  its  claims  acknowledged.  And,  as  a  con- 
rsequence,  literature,  art,  and  science  are  smothered  almost 
to  death  under  the  accumulations  of  rubbish  heaped  upon 
them  by  such  painful  assiduity. 

Think  what  a  tranquil  place  the  world  would  be  without 
all  the  things  that  have  been  made  with  dull  effort  or  unhappy 
toil.  Think  of  the  blessed  absence  of  all  the  physical  and 
mental  paraphernalia  by  which  our  lives  are  embarrassed — the 
hideous  household  ornaments,  the  foolish  luxuries  of  fashion, 
the  empty  newspapers,  the  depressing  novels,  the  dreary 
treatises,  the  futile  scientific  researches — in  fact,  nearly  all 
the  products  of  modern  intellectual  and  artistic  commerce. 
It  may  sound  a  daring  thing  to  say,  but  I  really  believe  that 
the  only  art  and  literature  unreservedly  and  permanently 
good  for  humanity  are  those  that  have  come  out  of  the  hap- 
piness of  their  makers.  Of  course,  an  immense  amount  of 
very  capable  and  clever  work  has  been  produced  from  other 
motives — from  the  need  of  money,  the  desire  of  occupation, 
the  thirst  for  fame,  and  so  on;  but  take  it  all  in  all,  the  world 
<5ould  get  on  satisfactorily  enough  without  it.  Even  in  the 
case  of  such  excellent  work,  as,  for  instance,  much  of  George 
Eliot's — work  that  has  been  done  mainly  to  distract  thought 
and  deaden  sorrow — I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that,  valuable 
and  worthy  of  respect  as  it  unquestionably  is  in  its  way, 
its  loss  would  not  be  altogether  a  matter  for  regret.  But  if 
a  thing  has  been  wrought  for  pleasure's  sake,  there  is  always 
something  dehghtful  and  heartening  in  it:  it  may  not  be  in 
any  sense  "  great,"  but  the  happiness  that  has  brought  it 
into  being  renders  it  charming.     The  great  genius  exercises 
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his  great  gift  because  he  cannot  help  doing  so ;  the  lesser  exer- 
cises, or  ought  to  exercise,  his  small  talent  because  he  really 
likes  to;  but  he  who  works  at  art,  or  literature,  or  science, 
with  conscious  effort  and  as  a  duty,  is  on  a  wrong  track  alto- 
gether, even  though  all  the  guideposts  he  has  consulted  on 
his  journey  may  have  agreed  in  directing  him  thither. 

The  view  that  such  industry  is  in  itself  commendable 
has,  I  imagine,  gained  its  vogue  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  practice  and  preaching  of  various  gloomy,  earnest,  and 
dissatisfied  mortals  who,  finding  fife  a  burdensome  business,  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  hard,  intellectual  labour  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  safer  and  more  effective  narcotic  than  society  or  strong 
drink.  Possibly  it  is,  but  I  think  its  uses  have  been  unduly 
advocated.  Carlyle  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
modern  misconception  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  though 
it  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  the  misconception  is  often 
due  to  his  interpreters  rather  than  to  himself;  and  Zola  is  a 
flagrant  instance  of  one  who  deified  work  for  its  own  sake 
without  any  discrimination.  The  doctrine,  being  presented 
to  the  public  in  a  serious  and  insistent  fashion,  has  naturally 
got  itself  widely  accepted  and  has  done  an  immense  amount 
of  mischief;  so  that  nowadays  any  indefatigable  wretch 
who  wishes  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  intellectual 
world  sets  about  the  business  with  a  positive  sense  of  virtue, 
and  actually  supposes  himself  a  public  benefactor  when  he 
employs  other  people  about  his  trumpery.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  quite  unwarrantable  assumption.  If  the  resultant  work 
be,  as  it  very  frequently  is,  merely  a  laborious  compilation 
of  insignificant  facts  or  the  exposition  of  worthless  theories 
or  a  presentment  of  unwholesome  imaginings,  its  production 
is  as  much  an  economical  iniquity  as  any  extravagance  of  luxury. 
The  first  thing,  then,  that  a  sane  system  of  education  has 
to  recognize  is  that  industry  of  this  nature  may  do  more 
harm  than  good;  and  along  with  the  fallacy  of  work  for 
work's  sake  it  must  rid  itself  of  the  twin  fallacy  of  information 
for  information's  sake.  I  now  propose — solely,  of  course, 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing — to  state  my  views,  very  briefly 
and  gently,  on  that  subject. 
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II. — Learned  Lumber 

"How  lovely!    To  think  that  there  are  all  those  books, — and  that  one 
need  not  read  them." 

Edward  Carpenter 
* 
It  was  Tennyson,  I  think,  who  was  once  moved  to  the 

solemn  enquiry,  "Who  loves  not  Knowledge?  Who  shall  rail 
against  her  beauty  ?"  If  by  knowledge  he  meant  what  the 
majority  of  people  mean  when  they  use  the  word,  I  must 
confess  that  I  for  one  have  no  ardent  affection  for  the  lady 
and  have  frequently  been  inclined  to  rail  against  her  charms. 
But  I  daresay — though  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  feel  quite  sure  of 
it — that  Tennyson  understood  what  he  was  talking  about 
and  did  not  make  the  common  mistake  of  confusing  knowledge 
with  her  ugly  sister  erudition.  At  any  rate,  in  what  I  have  to 
say  regarding  the  theory  that  learning  is  to  be  pursued  for 
its  own  sake,  I  should  like  to  protest  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  cast  any  unkind  reflections  on  the  real  fairy 
princess. 

The  main  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  subject  is  that 
there  is,  of  course,  one  sense  in  which  the  doctrine  I  have  just 
quoted  is  perfectly  true,  and  another  in  which  it  is  false  and 
mischievous,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Unquestionably  boys  and  girls  should  be 
shown  that  learning  is  to  be  loved  and  followed  after  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  the  ulterior  ends  of  material  success,  yet 
they  must  on  no  account  be  persuaded  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  grasp  indiscriminately  at  all  learning,  but  must 
be  allowed  to  confine  their  attention  to  what  they  will  study 
with  a  natural  and  prompt  alacrity.  Probably  every  one  has 
an  interest  in  something  or  other,  if  only  he  were  permitted 
to  find  it  out,  instead  of  being  crushed  under  the  steam-roller  of 
information  which  he  doesn't  want  and  which  ought,  by  rights, 
to  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  as  far  as  may  be.  The 
result  of  cramming  pupils  with  promiscuous  masses  of  infor- 
mation is  that  they  lose  the  sense  of  what  they  really  like,  and 
at  last  either  dishke  all  learning  as  such,  or,  worse  still,  delude 
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themselves  into  a  belief  that  it  is  all  equally  delightful  and 
that  to  swallow  down  as  much  of  it  as  possible  is,  in  Sir 
Andrew's  phrase,  "  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man's 
a-hungry."  Now,  the  fact  is  that  information  is  mostly  a 
useless  thing.  Unless  it  can  be  serviceably  applied  or  gives 
real  and  vital  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  it  is  simply  an  encum- 
brance, and  though  no  doubt  it  may  always  lay  claim  to  a 
certain  potential  value,  yet  this  is  so  trifling  that  it  seldom 
repays  one  for  the  trouble  of  gathering  and  storing  it.  As  a 
rule  our  mental  apartments  are  filled  by  our  educational 
outfitters  with  a  wilderness  of  lumber,  while  the  few  really 
necessary  articles — the  chair,  table,  and  fireplace — are  left 
out  altogether. 

I  should  say,  then,  that  it  is  a  gratuitous  piece  of  folly  to 
learn  anything  that  one  does  not  really  want  to  learn,  just  as  it 
is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  tell  people  instructive  facts  that  they 
do  not  want  to  know.  I  am  sure  that  nobody  who  has  ever 
suffered  from  the  companionship  of  one  bitten  by  the  mania 
for  imparting  information  will  dispute  the  latter  assertion. 
One  need  only  listen  to  a  circle  of  average  "cultured"  members 
of  any  of  the  learned  professions — schoolmasters,  university 
professors,  and  the  like — when  they  are  counting  over  their 
conversational  small  change  in  company  and  edifying  them- 
selves and  their  friends  with  what  it  pleases  them  to  call 
"good  talk;"  one  need  only  observe  how  they  spend  the  time 
in  passing  about  bad  threepenny-bits  to  one  another,  each 
man  pretending  that  the  coins  are  fresh  out  of  the  mint  and 
handing  them  back  to  his  neighbour  with  that  gravity  which 
smacks  so  unmistakably  of  unreality, — in  order  to  confirm 
one's  distrust  of  most  of  such  doctors.  And  in  their  business 
hours  they  are  generally  engaged  in  doing  the  same  thing  in 
an  even  more  portentous  fashion;  they  make  a  parade  of 
their  erudition,  surround  it  with  mystery,  represent  it  as 
something  eminently  precious,  and  labour  to  instil  into  their 
youthful  hearers  a  quite  erroneous  conception  of  life  and 
learning. 
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Now,  to  get  rid  of  impressions  thus  formed  in  one's 
early  years  is  naturally  a  very  difficult  matter;  indeed, 
many  people  never  manage  to  escape  from  the  troublesome 
and  foolish  falsehoods  that  have  been  forced  upon  them  in 
this  way;  and  when  once  the  pestilent  doctrine  that  learning 
is  an  end  in  itself  has  taken  firm  root,  the  desire  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  facts  is  often  so  unduly  stimulated  that  it  demands 
constant  attention  and  grows  into  a  positive  disease.  It  may 
seem  a  very  elementary  and  obvious  truth  that  information 
is  no  good  whatsoever  unless  you  are  able  to  digest  it,  but  it 
is  a  truth  that  requires  spreading  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  most  countries.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  realize 
that  intellectual  excess  is  just  as  bad  as  any  other  sort  of  excess 
and  just  as  disgusting;  an  inordinate  craving  for  information 
does,  indeed,  generally  lead  to  the  almost  incurable  disease  of 
''culture,"  which  might  be  defined  as  the  grasping  of  ideas 
by  main  strength  and  holding  on  to  them  as  outside  burdens, 
the  mental  system  being  too  feeble  to  assimilate  them  with 
itself.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  with  a  child  in  the  matter 
of  instruction  is  to  find  out,  by  observation,  what  it  really 
likes  doing  and  then  help  it  to  gratify  its  propensities  in  the 
only  natural  manner,  namely,  by  allowing  it  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  First  Witch  in  Macbeth  and  to  do,  to  do, 
and  to  do.  The  fatal  notion  that  the  right  method  is  not  to 
permit  a  pupil  to  do  things  but  to  teach  him  how  they  should 
be  done,  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  modern  mind.  We  give 
him  endless  rules  and  suggest  to  him  difficulties  that  he 
would  probably  never  have  thought  of  if  he  had  been  left 
alone,  with  the  result  that,  when  at  last  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  all  this  theory  into  practice,  he  finds  himself 
hopelessly  hampered;  and  it  may  take  him  years  and  years 
to  get  quit  of  all  the  noxious  ideas  that  have  been  so  wantonly 
imposed  upon  him  from  outside. 

The  truth  is,  most  of  us  have  such  extremely  weak  in- 
tellectual digestions  that  we  should  live  much  more  happily 
and  healthily  on  half  or  quarter  of  the  supplies  that  we  try 
to  thrust  upon  our  hard-used  mechanism.    As  Samuel  Butler 
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remarks,  "  a  man  is  a  fool  to  learn  anything  until  he  has  been 
conscious  for  a  long  time  of  being  uncomfortable  without  the 
knowledge;"  and  Tolstoi  implies  the  same  thing  when  he 
declares  geography  to  be,  generally  speaking,  a  useless  science. 
''Why,"  he  asks,  ''should  I  bother  as  to  where  Siam  is  ?  If 
I  want  to  go  to  Siam,  I  can  find  out  its  position  and  how  to 
get  there  in  half  an  hour;  and  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  I 
never  want  to  go  to  Siam,  why  on  earth  should  I  trouble  my 
head  about  it?  "  Surely  this  is  thoroughly  sensible  and  what 
any  normal  person,  un vitiated  by  cultured  influence,  would 
think  of  his  own  accord.  Of  course  if  a  child  should  happen  to 
be  fond  of  looking  at  a  map,  studying  it,  and  finding  out  about 
distant  places,  let  him  do  so  by  all  means.  His  natural  bent 
is  that  way,  and  he  may  learn  about  Siam  or  even  extend  his 
survey  of  the  world  from  China  to  Peru,  if  he  likes,  without 
any  danger  of  becoming  a  cultured  person.  Indeed,  that  will 
be  the  best  possible  thing  for  himself  and  others,  for  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  presence  of  some  one  who  is  eagerly 
interested  in  any  subject  and  ready  to  share  his  enjoyment  of 
it  by  talking  unaffectedly  about  it.  This  statement,  I  need 
hardly  say,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  my  former 
condemnation  of  the  determined  dispenser  of  information  for 
information's  sake;  it  is  precisely  because  the  information  is 
regarded  by  the  latter  as  an  end  in  itself  that  we  find  it  so 
insufferably  dull,  and  though  no  doubt  a  high  complacency 
may  attend  his  exertions,  yet  they  are  assuredly  not  fed  by  the 
springs  of  living  joy. 

In  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  hinted  at,  the  child  would 
become  a  participator  in  its  own  education — surely  a  most 
desirable  thing  for  it  to  be.  It  would  quite  unconsciously 
choose  its  own  subject,  or  subjects,  and  be  healthily  indifferent 
to  the  other  vast  possibilities  that  might  offer  themselves. 
There  would  be  no  shame  to  it  if  it  had  never  heard  of  Julius 
Caesar,  or  Magna  Charta,  or  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid,  or 
any  such  oddments  ;  and  no  one  would  think  the  worse  of 
it  if  its  acquaintance  with  botanical  or  zoological  nomenclature 
were  as  small  as  Adam's  in  the  early  days  of  Eden — not  that 
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the  latter  supposition,  at  any  rate,  is  a  very  likely  one,  for 
most  children  are  naturally  curious  about  beasts  and  flowers 
and  would  gladly  leam  to  distinguish  an  oxlip  from  a  cowslip 
and  a  whitethorn  from  a  black,  if  only  they  got  the  oppor- 
tunity. Under  such  conditions  most  people  would  probably 
turn  their  best  attention  to  the  things  that  lay  immediately 
round  about  them,  and  would  more  or  less  ignore  what  was 
distant.  The  exceptional  person,  besides  being  interested  in 
the  former  class  of  affairs,  would  also  show  some  decided 
affection  for  one  or  two  other  subjects,  and  would  work  dili- 
gently and  peacefully  at  them :  he  would  represent  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  part  of  the  community — the  men  of  talent 
who  are  naturally  prompted  to  write,  make  music,  paint, 
invent,  and  so  on.  As  for  those  who  would  apply  themselves 
to  a  multitude  of  divers  subjects  and  do  so  successfully, 
they  would  represent  genius,  but  they  would  be  few  and  far 
between.  The  fact  is  that  only  the  very  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  men  or  women,  are  strong  enough  to  carry  the  heavy 
load  of  knowledge  along  with  their  humanity,  and  without 
this  exceptional  strength  people  are  better  left  in  the  content- 
ment of  wholesome  indifference.  It  was  safe  enough  for  Shakes- 
peare, and  perhaps  even  for  Bacon  (if  one  may  be  permitted 
to  regard  the  two  as  separate  entities) ,  to  indulge  in  anything 
that  tempted  them,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  all  knowledge 
for  their  province  ;  they  were  great  eaters,  and,  as  George 
Herbert  remarks,  *'  a  good  digestion  tumeth  all  to  meat."  But 
it  was  not  at  all  safe  for  Mr.  Casaubon  to  draw  near  a  book- 
shelf; he  had  a  delicate  intellectual  digestion  and  ought  to 
have  denied  himself  pleasures  that  he  was  unfitted  to  partake 
of.  It  comes,  of  course,  in  this  as  in  most  other  things,  to  a 
question  of  suitability.  What  a  person  can  assimilate,  let 
him  have  by  all  means;  but  do  not  persuade  him,  before  he 
is  in  a  condition  to  judge  for  himself,  that  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  make  a  Strassburg  goose  of  himself.  Holofernes  is 
far  too  fond  of  setting  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book 
before  his  pupils  and  impressing  upon  them  what  a  delightful 
thing  it  is  to  eat  paper  and  drink  ink;  and  as  many  of  the  poor 
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creatures  are  fatally  trustful  and  obedient^  they  run  a  good 
chance  of  being  ruined  for  life. 

Fortune  has  recently  thrown  me  a  good  deal  into  the  so- 
ciety of  a  ''well-educated  and  cultured"  lady  who  has  been  thus 
corrupted.  She  might  really  have  been  a  very  pleasant,  cheer- 
ful, sensible  companion  if  only  she  had  never  been  taught  to 
read,  but  unluckily  she  was  sent  to  school  and,  being  of  a 
bidable  disposition,  was  unable  to  withstand  the  malign 
influences  of  the  place.  It  certainly  is  a  misfortune — I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  something  worse — ^for  a  child  to  be  credulous 
and  conscientious  in  these  days.  The  consequence  was  that 
she  believed  everything  she  was  told,  and  almost  worked  herself 
into  a  nervous  prostration  in  endeavouring  to  fulfil  her  tasks. 
She  studied  most  of  the  day  and  a  great  part  of  the  night; 
and  when,  later  on,  her  bad  angel  led  her  to  Germany,  she 
plunged  more  deeply  yet  into  the  pit  where  they  struggle 
together  for  useless  information.  There  was  no  one  to  tell 
her  that  she  might  just  as  well  have  made  a  habit  of  eating 
three  dinners  one  after  the  other;  so  she  listened  to  any  quan- 
tity of  music  without  comprehending  a  note  of  it,  frequented 
picture-galleries  and  gazed  upon  the  visible  souls  of  the  great 
without  beholding  them,  and  read  masses  of  standard  literature 
without  understanding  a  page.  The  things  fell  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  her  mind,  and  unfortunately  a  good  many  of  them 
still  stick  there  and  are  a  trial  to  any  sensible  person  in  her 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  a  great  nuisance  to  herself,  though 
of  course  she  is  now  quite  beyond  the  perception  of  that 
fact.  Instead  of  occupying  herself  with  the  kindly,  practical 
domesticities,  as  Nature  intended  her  to  do,  she  imagines  that 
she  must  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  politics,  art,  and 
education,  dutifully  peruses  the  various  notable  productions 
of  light  and  heavy  literature,  attends  lectures  and  debates 
with  the  assiduity  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Brick  and  her  companions, 
and  altogether  is  a  much  more  harassed  and  unhappy  woman 
than  she  ought  to  be  by  rights. 

That  is  the  one  great  type  of  the  intellectual  triumph 
achieved  by  our  education;  we  may  perhaps  call  it  the  docile. 
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The  other — the  facile — is  probably  even  less  desirable.  Its 
representatives  possess  a  certain  worthless  power  of  appearing 
to  comprehend  when  comprehension  is  really  far  from  them, 
and  as  this  power  is  eminently  serviceable  in  the  examination 
room,  where  the  ensconcing  themselves  into  seeming  know- 
ledge, as  Lafeu  says,  is  all  that  is  required,  it  is  cultivated 
without  scruple  by  preceptors  and  pupils  alike.  In  fact,  it 
constitutes  the  main  part  of  what  is  generally  understood 
by  "cleverness,"  and  cleverness  has  in  our  times  reached 
such  appalling  proportions  and  holds  such  an  unwarrantable 
position  of  honour  that  I  must  give  myself  a  fresh  chapter 
to  deal  with  it  even  in  the  most  summary  fashion. 

III. — The  Badge  of  the  Devil 

Philaminte      Depuis  assez  longtemps  mon  &me  s'inqui^te 

De  ce  qu'aucun  esprit  en  vous  ne  se  fait  voir.  . . 
Henriette         J'aime  a  vivre  aisement  et,  dans  tout  ce  qu'on  dit, 

It  faut  se  trop  peiner  pour  avoir  de  I'esprit. 

C'est  une  ambition  que  je  n'ai  point  en  t^te; 

Je  me  trouve  fort  bien,  ma  m^re  d'etre  b^te. 

MOLIERE 

In  the  old  times,  if  we  may  credit  Juvenal,  beauty  was 
the  gift  with  which  devout  parents  most  frequently  petitioned 
the  gods  to  endow  their  children.  Nowadays,  should  our  pros- 
pective fathers  and  mothers  deem  it  advisable  to  trouble 
the  heavens  at  all  about  such  businesses,  they  would  rather, 
I  fancy,  be  disposed  to  put  in  a  plea  for  plenty  of  cleverness 
in  their  offspring.  At  all  events  the  quality  is  honoured, 
boasted  of,  cultivated,  and  exhibited  to  a  quite  unreasonable 
extent,  for  it  is  at  least  as  dangerous  to  its  proprietor  as 
beauty,  and  nothing  like  so  agreeable  to  other  people.  Indeed, 
for  my  own  part  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  about  the  most 
unenviable  gift  that  a  malicious  fairy  can  bestow  upon  her 
unlucky  godchild,  and  if  ever  I  am  told  of  some  promising 
youth  who  shows  signs  of  "  amazing  cleverness,"  I  feel 
tolerably  confident  in  my  own  mind  that  he  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  come  to  any  good  or  do  anything  useful;  at  any 
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rate  he  will  first  have  to  spend  many  weary  years  in  contriving 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  hampering  possession.  And  yet  this  is 
the  quality  that  modern  education,  by  its  system  of  examin- 
ations, its  spirit  of  competition,  and  its  general  commercialism, 
tends  to  foster  above  all  others. 

Perhaps  I  should  endeavour  to  define  a  little  more  clearly 
what  I  mean  by  cleverness,  for  the  word  is  inevitably  used 
with  a  great  deal  of  latitude,  and  of  course  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  need  not  always  imply  inherent  worthlessness  in 
its  subject.  Literally,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  signifies  a 
readiness  to  catch  hold  of  a  thing;  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
sufiicient  for  my  purpose  if  quickness  of  apprehension,  as  dis- 
tinct from  quickness  of  comprehension,  be  taken  as  its  essential 
characteristic.  Of  course  the  two  things  are  not  incompatible 
with  each  other,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  such 
quickness  of  apprehension  as  an  evil  in  itself;  indeed,  it  is 
probably  an  attribute  of  most  master-minds,  only  in  their 
case  it  is  always  kept  in  its  proper  place,  aided  and  rendered 
effectual  by  other  more  solid  qualities.  After  all,  the  epithet 
"  clever  "  is  not  one  that  we  dream  of  applying  to  any  of  the 
indisputably  great:  who,  except  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht, 
would  ever  describe  Shakespeare  as  a  clever  man?  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  fond  of  referring  to  himself 
in  similar  terms,  but  no  doubt  that  is  only  his  modesty.  If 
we  feel  that  any  one  is  merely  clever — if,  I  mean,  that  is  the 
quality  that  recurs  again  and  again  to  our  mind  as  distinc- 
tively his — we  are  paying  him,  I  think,  a  very  doubtful  compli- 
ment and  hinting  pretty  strongly  that  in  his  case  surface 
carries  the  day  over  substance.  That,  after  all,  is  the  truth 
about  cleverness :  it  is  only  a  veneer,  sometimes  quite  a  charm- 
ing and  legitimate  one,  but  more  often  noxious  and  demoral- 
izing in  its  deceptiveness. 

The  sphere  of  art  naturally  affords  the  aptest  illus- 
trations of  cleverness  and  its  ways,  and  I  shall  theref ore- 
attempt  to  make  my  meaning  a  little  plainer  by  a  consider- 
ation of  what  we  see  there.  We  find  that  the  clever  artist  is 
always  more  concerned  about  the  husk  of  the   things   with 
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which  he  deals  than  about  the  kernel;  the  nuts  with  which 
he  supplies  us  are  capital  to  look  at,  and  we  may  be  ready 
enough  to  admire,  and  even  take  pleasure  in,  the  exquisite 
polish  of  their  shells,  but  they  yield  no  sustenance  inside. 
Now  the  genuine  artist  is  always  concerned  primarily  with 
the  vital  fruit,  and  only  secondarily  with  the  covering  that 
encases  it.  Hence  it  is  that  cleverness  is  infallibly  a  sign  of 
decadence  in  any  period  of  art  in  which  it  is  obtrusive.  During 
the  formation  of  any  school,  the  Early  Fathers  are,  I  suppose, 
too  intent  upon  the  essential  matter  and  how  practically 
to  accomplish  what  they  have  in  their  minds  to  have  any 
leisure  to  be  clever.  No  doubt  they  practise  technique, 
strenuously  and  devotedly  it  may  be,  but  still  only  for  the 
other  and  more  important  end — to  reach  the  truth  that 
lies  behind  it.  They  do  not  practise  art  for  art's  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  something  beyond — as  a  means  of  lifting 
some  corner  of  that  veil  which  hides  from  us  such  wonderful 
treasures  of  beauty  and  happiness.  And  so  long  as  the  attain- 
ment of  technique  is  thus  unconscious,  as  it  were,  and  sub- 
servient to  the  greater  end,  so  long  as  the  artist  is  working 
to  discover  some  fragment  more  of  the  truth  that  lies  at  the 
back  of  all,  just  so  long  may  he  safely  and  unreservedly  give 
himself  up  to  his  art.  He  will  thus  master  it  without  being 
mastered  by  it,  and  all  the  while  he  will  be  unaware  or  careless 
of  his  greatness  as  an  artist,  regarding  his  labour  merely 
as  a  bridge  to  bring  him  a  little  nearer  to  his  ideal.  It  almost 
seems,  however,  as  if  human  nature  were  incapable  of  sus- 
tained effort  along  such  wise  and  unselfish  lines.  There 
always  comes  a  period  when  the  mind  becomes  concentrated 
on  some  one  thing — some  thought  or  emotion — as  an  end 
in  itself,  and  from  that  moment  the  decline  of  the  school, 
or  the  individual,  has  begun.  Once  a  certain  technical  per- 
fection has  been  reached,  the  attention  of  the  artist  becomes, 
it  would  appear,  inevitably  concentrated  thereon,  and  in  the 
effort  to  refine  upon  it  still  further  he  is  led  to  regard  tech- 
nique as  an  end  in  itself,  and  no  longer  as  a  means  to  some 
other  and  greater  end.     Dogmas  are  formed,  hard  and  fast 
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rules  are  laid  down,  virtuosity  sets  up  its  flag,  the  sedulous 
ape  makes  his  appearance,  and  the  period  of  cleverness  is 
declared. 

I  fancy  one  could  trace  this  evolution  through  most  forms 
of  art,  if  only  one  knew  enough  about  them,  but  naturally 
I  can  make  no  claims  to  any  such  omniscience  and  must 
confine  myself  to  the  generalization.  In  the  early  periods 
of  any  great  artistic  or  religious  movement  there  has  always 
been  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  energy:  people  have  created, 
not  indeed  without  labour,  but  happily  and  unconsciously, 
rejoicing  in  their  work  and  yet  throwing  it  from  them  as  a 
squirrel  throws  the  nut  from  which  it  has  extracted  the 
kernel.  Head  and  heart  have  been  pretty  equally  divided, 
as  I  suppose  they  have  to  be  if  anything  healthy  is  to  come 
to  birth.  Where  either  one  or  the  other  rules  exclusively, 
the  balance  is  lost,  the  attention  is  focussed  too  absolutely 
on  some  single  point,  the  great  truth  behind  it  is  ignored, 
and  cleverness  is  left  to  eat  its  own  heart.  The  total  ab- 
stainer, for  example,  loses  himself  because  he  fixes  his  regard 
on  water-drinking  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  as  one  small 
means  to  a  greater  end;  the  rigid  evangelicals  come  to  grief 
because  they  consider  religion  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  lightening  the  burden  of  the 
mystery  of  the  world;  and  so  with  any  other  such  obsession. 
Of  course  such  people  need  not  necessarily  be  clever,  but 
they  have  the  vices  of  a  clever  age.  They  are  no  longer 
passionately  interested  in  life,  in  finding  out  more  and  more 
about  it;  they  are  content  to  observe  and  admire  a  technique 
that  formed  the  least  important  part  of  the  legacy  left  them 
by  the  great  masters. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  wandered  very  far  from 
my  subject,  but  I  trust  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  it  entirely.  The 
point  I  am  anxious  to  make  is  that  there  is  nowadays  a 
deplorable  amount  of  exceedingly  clever  and  exceedingly 
innutritions  production  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  so  on, 
and  that  this  state  of  things  is  actively  encouraged  by  the 
whole  system  of  modern  education.    Indeed,  only  a  mind  of 
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exceptional  robustness  and  sincerity  can  quite  escape  from 
the  contagion  of  the  disease;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  many 
men  capable  of  real  greatness  have  also  the  quality  of  clever- 
ness to  a  perilous  degree.  Tolstoi  is  a  good  instance  of  this; 
the  cleverness  in  some  of  his  early  work  could  hardly  be 
excelled,  but  one  sees  how  it  gradually  gave  way  to  something 
much  greater  and  more  wonderful.  Perhaps  cleverness — a 
too  obvious  cleverness — is  the  fault  that  keeps  us  from 
accepting  Ibsen  as  one  of  the  very  great;  and  undoubtedly 
it  vitiates  an  immense  amount  of  work  by  our  contemporaries 
— work  that  is  extraordinarily  brilliant  and  effective  for  the 
moment,  but  none  the  less  as  sterile  and  unprofitable  as  a 
Mephistophehan  illusion.  It  is,  by  the  way,  significant  that 
the  devils  have  always  been  credited  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  commodity  in  question,  and  have  apparently  never  got 
any  permanent  benefit  out  of  it,  while  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  ever  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  angels  are 
similarly  endowed. 

Compared  with  such  a  type  of  cleverness  as  I  have  tried 
to  indicate,  downright  stupidity  is  a  thoroughly  comfortable 
thing  to  meet,  and  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  how  many 
of  the  great  writers — Shakespeare,  Aristophanes,  Moliere, 
Meredith,  and  so  on — show  a  peculiar  affection  for  their 
unsophisticated  dullards.  The  reason  is,  I  fancy,  that  people 
with  no  conscious  estimates  at  all  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
people  with  false  estimates,  and  accordingly  those  rustics 
who  regard  the  world  elementally,  as  it  were,  and  much  as 
their  own  beasts  might  do,  are  often  as  refreshing  as  water  in 
a  desert.  Cleverness  is  perhaps  chiefly  irritating  because  it 
is  made  up  of  false  and  superficial  estimates  of  life  and  hu- 
manity. It  busies  itself  with  what  is  worthless  and  insigni- 
ficant, and  displays  a  great  deal  of  futile  subtlety  in  so  doing — 
indeed,  it  is  apt  to  destroy  itself  by  an  excess  of  that  very 
dangerous  quality.  The  really  great  men,  on  the  contrary, 
are  too  wise  to  be  subtle,  though  perhaps  they  may,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  development,  like  to  play  with  subtlety 
as  a  toy  or  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  exercising  hand  and 
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brain  in  preparation  for  the  difficulties  with  which  they  will 
have  to  grapple  later  on.  But  it  is  worth  no  man's  while  to 
be  subtle  once  these  difficulties  are  overcome;  and  as  soon 
as  any  one  is  ready  for  simplicity,  it  is  impossible  for  him, 
I  think,  to  regard  subtlety  as  anything  but  an  intellectual 
plaything.  Now  the  estimates  consciously  formed  by  clever 
people,  being  the  products  of  an  over-estimated  intellect,  are 
almost  invariably  subtle,  while  the  stolid  rustic  mind  is 
generally  healthy  enough  to  dispense  with  such  estimates 
altogether.  This  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  it  has 
no  unconscious  ones;  it  has,  and  for  the  most  part  very  sound 
ones.  In  fact,  it  is  really  the  clever  person  who  is  most 
likely  to  have  no  settled  convictions  at  all,  and  it  is  mainly 
the  want  of  them  that  enables  him  to  flit  about  so  airily  and 
assume  such  a  variety  of  elegant  and  engaging  aspects.  Once 
he  has  managed  to  acquire  any  substantial  conviction,  he  is 
more  or  less  rooted  to  that,  and  his  cleverness  may  then  take 
on  a  tinge  of  wisdom.  For  wisdom  is  no  mere  quickness  in 
catching  hold  of  ideas,  but  a  vital  perception  of  truth,  and 
anyone  who  has,  however  unconsciously,  secured  such  a 
perception  is  essentially  a  great  deal  better  educated  than  the 
majority  of  those  ingenious  academicians  who  appreciate  all 
things  superficially  and  with  their  intellect  alone.  Nothing 
is  more  useless  and  arid  than  cleverness  of  that  kind,  and 
nothing  is  more  common  nowadays  when  we  are  all,  I  am 
afraid,  a  little  inclined  to  indulge  in  it.  If  only  we  would  all 
consent  to  appear  as  stupid  as  we  are,  how  pleasant,  nay, 
how  entertaining  we  should  be! 

I  think,  then,  it  is  an  urgent  spiritual  need  of  our  present 
age  that  we  should  not  only  acquiesce  contentedly  in  our  own 
lack  of  cleverness,  but  should  be  ready  to  admit  that  we  do 
not  greatly  care  about  its  manifestations  in  others.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  charm  in  watching  any  one  play  with  it,  but  it 
is  a  luxury  that  should,  like  whipped  cream,  be  sparingly 
enjoyed.  If  kept  in  its  proper  place,  cleverness  may  be  a 
delightful  thing,  but  an  undue  attachment  to  it  is  apt  to  lead 
to  the  habit  of  insincerity,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  guarded 
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against  and  repressed  as  far  as  possible.  Our  educational 
system,  however,  not  only  refuses  to  recognize  this,  but 
encourages,  and  even  insists  upon,  the  quality.  It  is  the  clever 
pupil,  as  distinguished  from  the  intelligent  one,  who  comes 
creditably  and  successfully  through  the  maze  of  the  modern 
curriculum.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed.  He  is  incited  to  make 
a  better  show  than  his  fellows  if  he  possibly  can,  to  scrape  up 
a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  a  great  number  of  subjects 
and  pretend  that  it  is  an  intimacy  with  them,  to  triumph  in 
the  examination-room  by  an  adroit  exhibition  of  specious 
articles — and  how  can  he  manage  this  except  by  the  exercise 
of  cleverness?  He  adapts  himself  more  or  less  readily  to 
circumstances,  cultivates  certain  fluencies  and  facilities  that 
happen  to  come  natural  to  him,  contrives  to  find  temporary 
accommodation  for  his  stock  of  undigested  learning,  and 
carries  everything  before  him.  The  chances  are  that  he  will 
gradually  delude  himself  into  the  idea  that  he  has  really 
acquired  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge  and  is  a  thor- 
oughly well-educated  person;  and  then  he  is  probably  ruined 
for  life  and  will  become  one  of  our  successful  men.  It  is  sad 
to  think  how  many  of  our  lively  youths  have  been  brought 
to  that  pass,  and  in  my  next  section  I  shall  attempt  to  indicate 
how  such  a  very  undesirable  consummation  might  be  pre- 
vented, or  at  least  extenuated. 

IV. — And  these  few  Precepts 

"  A  man  is  not  educated,  in  any  sense  whatsoever,  because  he  can 
read  Latin  or  write  English,  or  can  behave  himself  in  a  drawing-room; 
but  he  is  only  educated  if  he  is  happy,  busy,  beneficent,  and  effective  in 
the  world." 

RUSKIN 

I  need  hardly  say,  I  imagine,  that  I  carry  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  detailed  educational  scheme  or  programme  in  my 
pocket.  I  am  afraid  no  definite  and  infallible  recipe  can  be 
given  in  such  a  delicate  matter:  one  can  only  follow  the 
example  of  the  Scotch  cook  who,  when  appHed  to  for  instruc- 
tions regarding  a  certain  branch  of  her  art  wherein  she  showed 
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a  peculiarly  happy  knack,  explained  largely — ''Ye  tak'  the 
flour  and  ye  tak'  the  butter — and  then  ye  mak'  a  scone  !" 
I  merely  wish  to  urge  one  or  two  general  considerations  regard- 
ing education,  and  I  should  be  extremely  shy  of  forming  them 
into  anything  like  a  system.    Nor  have  I  the  smallest  desire 
to  show  rancour  to  our  present  educationalists,  who  have,  I 
am  sure,  all  the  eminent  qualities  attributed  to  them  both 
by  themselves  and  others;  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  industrious,   painstaking,   conscientious,   and  well- 
meaning — indeed  the  results  they  achieve  prove  that  beyond 
all  question.    The  only  faults  I  might  perhaps  just  hint  against 
them  here  are  a  lack  of  imagination  and  a  possible  insufficiency 
of  common-sense.     To  the  former  defect  we  may,  I  think, 
ascribe  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  our  educational 
system  is,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  almost  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teachers  and  administrators.     If  only 
the  children  had  been  got  in  and  consulted  first — ^practically 
consulted,  of  course,  for  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  could  have 
drawn  up  a  definite  statement  of  their  wants — things  would 
have  been  very  differently  arranged.    But  they  were  not,  and 
indeed,  for  that  matter,  an  equally  arbitrary  policy  (not  unlike 
the  great  parochial  principle  so  highly  esteemed  by  Mr.  Bumble) 
has  generally  been  exercised  even  in  the  case  of  much  maturer 
scholars.     I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  casual  observations  on  academic  ways  in  one  of  our 
most   respected   educational   institutions,   and   I  discovered, 
among  other  things,  that  the  methods  of  instruction  employed 
do  not  in  all  instances  find  favour  with  the  undergraduates. 
Now,  no  doubt  the  latter  may  be  very  ill-advised  to  object 
to  them:  I  express  no  opinion  on  that  point,  but  I  do  certainly 
think  it  somewhat  curious  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
views  of  their  own  as  to  what  they  wish  to  learn  and  how  they 
want  it  presented  to  them  should  generally  be  regarded  by 
those  in  authority  as  a  ludicrous  impertinence.    ''Well,"  say 
the  professors  indignantly,  "  if  a  university  is  to  be  run  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  students,  the  sooner  it  is  shut  up  the 
better! "    And  yet,  really,  if  the  students  are  not  to  be  pleased 
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and  satisfied,  what  is  the  university  there  for?  Why  are 
they  to  be  held  in  bondage  by  an  unhappy  tradition  and  forced 
to  disimprove  not  only  the  shining  hours,  but  the  dark  ones 
also  (for  many  of  them  sit  up  to  two  or  three  in  the  morning 
over  their  labours) ,  by  gathering  sorts  of  information  which 
they  do  not  in  the  least  want  but  which  they  are  required  to 
produce  on  demand  ? — when  the  first,  and  by  no  means  the 
worst,  use  they  will  make  of  their  liberty  will  be  to  forget  as 
quickly  as  they  can  nearly  everything  they  have  learned. 
Obviously  it  is  a  wasteful  and  ridiculous  system  that  has  this 
for  its  result. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  said  may  be  considered  an  exaggera- 
tion, so  far  as  universities  are  concerned,  but  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  in  school  instruction  the  question  as  to  what 
the  child  likes  is  generally  about  the  last  thing  considered, 
and  that  the  teacher's  capability  for  his  profession  is  seldom 
tested  by  the  amount  of  interest  he  can  awaken  in  the  taught. 
If  Tolstoi's  method  were  adopted,  and  the  children  were  allowed 
to  leave  any  lesson  as  soon  as  they  became  bored  with  it, 
I  wonder  how  many  pupils  would  be  left  in  the  ordinary 
class-room  at  the  end  of  most  scholastic  hours.  And  yet,  if 
work  suited  to  his  capacity  is  offered  to  the  average  child, 
he  will  do  it  willingly  and  trustfully.  Tolstoi  relates  that  his 
scholars  often  begged  for  a  second  hour  when  the  first  was  over, 
that  they  were  found  waiting  in  the  morning  for  the  school- 
room doors  to  be  opened,  and  that  they  indignantly  rejected 
the  very  mention  of  the  word  holiday. 

I  would,  then,  teach  the  child  what  he  wishes  to  learn,  and, 
for  the  rest,  give  him  a  congenial  mental  and  moral  atmosphere 
to  breathe  in,  so  far,  but  only  so  far,  as  this  could  be  quite 
simply  and  naturally  secured.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense talked  nowadays  by  conscientious  educationahsts  about 
the  proper  "environment"  for  a  child.  The  proper  environ- 
ment is  to  give  him  what  he  likes  to  have.  The  apprehensive 
souls  who  attach  so  great  an  importance  to  those  environments 
which  they  carefully  and  artificially  create  round  about  them- 
selves and  their  pupils,  never  seem  to  realize  that  environment 
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has  an  awkward  trick  of  working  both  ways.  A  child  brought 
up  in  a  deeply  religious  atmosphere  may  develop  into  a  saint 
or  mystic  of  the  most  superior  attainments,  but  he  is  just 
as  likely  to  follow  Don  Juan's  track  along  the  primrose  path. 
A  child  aesthetically  reared  among  Chippendale  chairs  and 
tables  may  very  possibly  cultivate  a  taste  for  Heppelwhite  in 
his  riper  years,  or  he  may,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  turn  lovingly 
to  Mission  simplicity  or  Mid- Victorian  curliness.  Nurtured  in 
white  simplicity,  he  may  readily  incline  to  scarlet  complexity; 
and  an  environment  of  Mrs.  Jellyby  will  probably  induce  in 
him,  as  it  did  in  Mr.  Jellyby,  a  certain  coolness  to  the  cause 
of  missions.  If  we  cannot  give  a  child  the  environment  he 
likes  to  be  in,  the  next  best  is  probably  one  which  will  naturally 
suggest  to  him  that  he  will  do  well  to  take  a  thought  before 
making  himself  acutely  obnoxious  to  those  beside  him  at  the 
moment:  and  then  he  may  be  left  to  evolve  himself  in  an 
atmosphere  of  judicious  neglect. 

Judicious  neglect  is  far  too  little  employed  in  our  educa- 
tional methods.  With  that  deficiency  of  common-sense  that 
makes  us  such  an  eminently  practical  nation,  we  think  it 
incumbent  upon  us  not  only  to  lead  our  youths  to  the  Pierian 
Spring,  but  to  make  them  drink  it,  willy-nilly;  and  then  we 
are  astonished  if  they  contract  dropsy  or  hydrophobia  or 
water  on  the  brain,  as  they  not  uncommonly  do.  A  little 
learning  may  perhaps  be  a  dangerous  thing,  but  a  great  deal, 
taken  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  administered,  is  rank 
poison.  We  have  only  to  recall  our  own  school-days  and 
think  how  mercilessly  we  were  forced  to  swallow  draught 
upon  draught  of  that  elixir  mortis — how  the  one  aim  was, 
not  to  make  us  understand  or  enjoy,  but  to  get  us  through 
this  grammar,  through  that  period  of  history,  to  another 
book  of  Euclid,  to  the  end  of  three  sonatas;  and  then  we  may 
ask  ourselves  how  far  we  comprehended  what  we  were  doing. 
There  is  only  one  refuge  for  the  victims  of  such  education,  or, 
as  it  ought  properly  to  be  called,  induction,  and  that  is  to  be 
so  obstinate  and  stupid  that  no  teacher  wants  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.     If  a  child  is  very  slow  and  finds  it 
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exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  any  new  thing  whatsoever, 
and  if  he  is  also  of  so  stubborn  a  disposition  that  he  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  leave  any  subject,  once  they  have  insisted 
upon  introducing  him  to  it,  until  he  has  some  idea  what  it  is 
all  about,  it  may,  indeed,  go  ill  with  him  in  the  school-room,  but 
it  will  be  well  enough  with  him  in  reality.  The  number  of 
subjects  he  will  learn  will,  of  course,  be  extremely  limited, 
but  so  much  the  better.  For  if  one  manages  to  learn  in  one's 
youth  the  right  way  of  approaching  even  a  single  subject, 
the  work  of  education  has  been  accomplished;  the  teacher 
who  has  taught  you  that  has  done  all  he  can  for  you,  and  the 
rest  lies  with  yourself.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence  what 
the  subject  is;  most  children  will  incline  to  something  or 
other,  and  if  only  they  are  encouraged  to  work  at  that  some- 
thing and  are  never  hurried  on,  however  tardy  of  wit  they 
may  show  themselves,  or  offered  a  second  repast  until  they 
have  not  merely  swallowed  but  assimilated  the  first, — well, 
they  may  not  take  their  learnings  quite  as  fast  as  we  do  air, 
but  they  will  prove  effective  people  in  the  end. 

The  second  disastrous  error  of  our  educational  system 
is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  competition  by  which 
it  is  possessed,  and  which,  so  far  as  its  normal  manifestations 
at  our  schools  and  academies  are  concerned,  deliberately 
inculcates  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  actual  subject  that  is 
being  studied  and  an  intensity  of  interest  in  what  can  tangibly 
be  got  out  of  it.  The  pupil's  heart  is  set  upon  making  a  good 
show  in  his  examinations,  at  surpassing  his  fellows,  at  proving 
himself  an  exception;  and  work  undertaken  in  such  a  spirit 
cannot  be  healthily  or  happily  or  usefully  done.  "  Devil  take 
the  hindmost  "  may  perhaps  be  a  good  enough  motto  in  its  own 
way,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that,  under  the  present 
arrangement  of  things,  the  devil,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  displays 
more  alacrity  and  infallibility  in  taking  the  foremost;  and  I 
feel  sure  that,  for  the  majority  of  us,  the  middle  place  is  safest. 
Really  the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  teach  people  is, 
that  what  they  should  strive  for  is,  not  to  be  exceptional  but 
to  be  normal — a  good  average.     Nobody  is  wanted   to  be 
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''original,"  to  do  "clever"  or  ''powerful"  work;  in  fact, 
young  folks  should  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  regrettable  if  Nature  has  made  them  able  to  do  that 
sort  of  work  and  nothing  else.  Of  course  if  a  man  will  be  a 
genius,  he  may  take  the  joys  of  such  an  election,  but  he  must 
also  put  up  with  its  penalties.  It  means  that  he  is  different 
from  other  men,  and  that  he  will  probably  be  happier  but  also 
infinitely  more  unhappy.  Such  a  thing  is  hardly  to  be 
encouraged  consciously.  If  the  bent  is  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  kept  in  check,  then,  indeed,  it  must  be  helped,  and 
helped  whole-heartedly,  but  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  be 
normal  and  to  accept  the  normal  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
mortals,  it  will  probabl}^  be  wiser  and  pleasanter  for  him  and 
everybody  else  that  he  should  do  so.  "Genius,"  to  quote 
Butler  once  more,  "is  like  offences.  It  must  needs  come, 
but  woe  to  him  by  whom  it  cometh."  If  this  view  were  a 
little  more  prevalent,  we  should  escape  an  immense  amount 
of  the  mischievous  pseudo-genius  to  which  our  cultured 
classes  are  liable,  and  which  would  never  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance but  for  the  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  concerning 
it  that  are  instilled  into  the  child  in  its  tender  years  and  cannot 
afterwards  be  got  rid  of.  If  only  people  were  taught  betimes 
that  the  desirable  thing  is  to  be  as  others  and  that  competition 
is  a  miserable  business,  we  should  suffer  a  good  deal  less  from 
nervous  strain  in  early  and  later  life.  If  they  could  be  per- 
suaded that  the  only  real  reasons  for  doing  anything  at  all 
are  that  they  are  fond  of  it,  and  that  the  instant  the  idea  of 
making  money  or  of  gaining  popularity  or  fame  with  men 
they  neither  know  nor  care  about — "the  public" — enters 
into  the  question,  there  is  something  fundamentally  and 
incontrovertibly  wrong,  why,  then  we  might  manage  to  get 
a  little  real  knowledge  and  a  little  real  art  from  happy  creatures 
instead  of  the  eternal  pate  de  foie  gras  of  information  and 
technique  supplied  by  our  present  methods. 

Under  such  conditions,  too,  we  should,  likewise,  do  away 
with  that  useless  parade  of  mystery  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously adverted,  and  which  our  academic  instructors  are  so 
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fond  of  setting  up  as  a  barrier  between  their  young  disciples 
and  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  such  mystery  about  any  kind  of  knowledge,  or  art  either; 
provided  the  pupil  has  a  genuine  love  of  what  he  is  studying, 
he  can  have  it  in  the  form  suited  to  his  capacity,  and  if  he 
does  not  force  it  or  attempt  to  appropriate  the  knowledge 
suited  to  some  different  capacity,  the  acquirement  of  it  will 
make  him  very  happy  and  contented.  But  the  moment  he 
endeavours  to  grasp  more  than  he  can  hold,  the  moment  he 
uses  his  knowledge  for  any  reason  but  the  right  one,  he  ceases 
to  have  the  command  and  direction  of  it,  and  becomes  its 
slave.  And  one  capacity  is  just  as  good  as  another,  though 
of  course  all  are  not  equally  great  in  amount  or  equally  useful 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  point  to  insist  upon  is  the  ab- 
surdity of  any  rivalry  between  different  kinds  of  capacity. 
It  is  true  that  the  market-gardener,  for  example,  may  not  be 
able  to  become  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nor  the  washer- 
woman a  prima  donna,  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  both  be 
supremely  good  of  their  kind.  Heine,  to  take  a  concrete 
instance,  could  be  the  best  of  his  kind  easily  enough,  but  he 
could  not  be  Shakespeare;  and  it  was  exceedingly  foolish  of 
him  to  resent  the  fact,  and  not  simply  to  rejoice  in  his  own 
capacity  and  in  Shakespeare's  other  and  mightier  one.  It 
is  this  feeling  of  envy  and  emulation  that  saps  the  root  of 
everything  nowadays.  To  compete  with  the  great  masters 
in  their  own  special  line  is  held  to  be  quite  a  commendable 
ambition,  though  of  course  it  can  only  lead  to  vain,  morbid, 
and  unhappy  effort.  Obviously,  those  unquiet  souls  who  are 
never  satisfied  with  being  themselves,  are  doomed  to  per- 
petual discontent.  They  are  like  the  aspiring  maiden  in 
Grimm's  tale  who  wanted  to  be  first  King,  then  Emperor, 
then  Pope,  and,  finally,  the  very  God  Himself.  But  they 
only   succeed   in  being   the   very   Devil. 

No  thorough  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  would  be  possible,  I  suppose,  without  a  somewhat 
startling  "  Umwertung  aller  Werte "  in  the  educational 
world.      So  far  as  any  policy  of  amelioration  might  be  prac- 
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ticable,  I  should  say  that  the  main  principle  to  be  observed 
is,  in  all  possible  cases,  to  cease  teaching  the  child  how  things 
are  to  be  done,  and  to  make  him  do  them:  one  might  call 
it  the  apprenticeship  system  in  opposition  to  the  academical. 
Instead  of  setting  pupils  to  learn  complex  rules  as  to  how  this 
or  that  is  to  be  done,  let  them  get  to  work  on  the  thing  itself, 
and  merely  watch  over  them  to  see  that  they  do  not  stray 
too  far  out  of  the  direct  road.  This  is  what  the  old  painters 
did  in  their  studios  with  the  youths  who  cleaned  their  brushes; 
and  it  is  what  the  modern  cook  does  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
kitchen-maid  who  starts  her  career  by  scraping  carrots,  and 
ends  it,  perhaps,  by  rivalling  Imogen's  proficiency  in  neat 
cookery.  If  one  keeps  an  eye  on  a  child  to  discover  what 
he  seems  to  like  doing  best  and  then  allows  him  to  go  on 
doing  it,  with  the  attention  engendered  by  affection,  one  will 
be  safe  enough.  A  trifle  of  supervision  will  be  all  that  is 
required  to  keep  him  from  losing  his  way  on  the  technical 
side;  and  if  his  enjoyment  of  what  he  is  doing  is  sufficient 
to  make  him  eager  to  improve  his  skill,  there  is  little  fear 
of  his  failing  to  master  his  subject  to  the  full  extent  admitted 
by  his  capacity.  And  who  will  venture  to  foretell  the  useful- 
ness of  any  medium  capacity  honestly  employed?  Let  any 
one  work  accurately  and  contentedly,  with  due  attention 
but  without  introspection,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to  do  what 
he  wants  to  do  well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  present  overwhelming  desire  seems  to  be  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  last  thing  asked  of  any  child 
is  that  he  should  do  anything;  but  instead,  year  in  and  year 
out,  he  is  told  about  the  doing  of  it  until  all  natural  interest 
in  the  subject  is  extinguished.  He  is  painfully  taught,  not 
only  how  things  are  to  be  done,  but  how  they  are  not  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  only  the  actual  doing  of  them  that  is  scrupu- 
lously avoided ;  indeed  the  answer  to  the  old  riddle  as  to  what 
it  is  that  keeps  going  round  and  round  without  ever  getting 
there  might  be  accurately  and  promptly  given  as  "  the 
modern  system  of  education."  A  great  deal  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  in  our  present  life  is  due  to  the  want  of  harmony  from 
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which  pupils  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  regime  of  this 
kind  necessarily  suffer.  In  such  instruction,  the  intellect 
alone  is  engaged,  and  the  other  faculties  are  allowed  no  chance 
of  participating  and  cooperating  with  it.  Yet  it  is  only  by 
cooperation  that  any  healthy  and  satisfactory  results  can 
be  attained.  The  academical  method  is  an  unnatural  one: 
it  may  produce  talent  of  a  sufficiently  striking  kind;  it  cer- 
tainly does  produce  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  cleverness 
in  every  department,  but,  like  all  unnatural  things,  it  is 
incapable  of  mating  and  breeding  successfully — the  talent 
and  cleverness  are  sterile  and,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  wither 
by  the  morning.  We  have  to  recognize  that  thinking  is  in 
itself  a  barren  thing,  and  may  just  as  likely  be  a  sign  of  mental 
infirmity  as  of  strength.  In  these  latter  days  the  malady  of 
thinking  is  almost  as  prevalent  as  tuberculosis,  and  perhaps 
I  may,  on  some  future  occasion,  be  permitted  to  attempt  a 
modest  diagnosis  of  it.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  also  endow 
a  sanatorium  for  its  cure. 

Jacob  Salviris 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  LITTLE  COLLEGE 

I. 

nrHERE  may  appear  a  certain  degree  of  impertinence  in 
-■■  a  college  which  is  neither  old  nor  famous  venturing 
to  have  a  history  of  its  own,  But  history  is  largely  a  matter 
of  right  perception  into  the  real  nature  and  true  proportions 
of  things.  All  education  is  a  movement  of  the  race  towards 
the  light,  and  wherever  men  have  organized  to  spread  the 
light,  there  history  has  been  made.  Only  the  seeing  eye  is 
needed,  and  the  understanding  heart,  and  the  diligent  pen 
to  set  the  story  down.  The  claim  of  the  little  unknown 
college  to  recognition  by  the  world  is  not  absurd,  for  its 
history  is  the  history  of  an  idea. 

For  that  idea  a  romantic  background  was  provided  by 
the  alarms  and  splendours  of  a  world-wide  war.  The  nations 
took  sides  with  or  against  the  Corsican,  and  the  years  were 
filled  with  battles  by  land  and  sea.  One  staunch  little  British 
province,  which  had  stood  fast  when  her  sister  colonies  revolted, 
now  bore  her  share  of  loss  and  glory  with  the  Motherland. 
The  provincial  capital,  founded  as  a  military  necessity,  has 
seen  three  great  wars.  Though  more  than  once  in  danger 
of  assault  and  capture,  she  has  remained  a  maiden  city.  In 
war-time  the  harbour  was  constantly  filled  with  ships,  and 
the  streets  with  soldiers,  coming  and  going  on  their  divers 
errands.  Smart  frigates  and  dashing  privateers  made  port 
almost  daily  with  their  captures.  Prize  money  flowed  in 
rivers  and  civic  life  was  a  rich,  gay  pageant.  In  the  last 
months  of  the  war,  a  small  expedition,  so  many  transports, 
with  details  of  so  many  regiments,  escorted  by  so  many  men- 
o'-war  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  one  day;  destination,  as  the 
newspaper  said,  unknown.  Their  destination  was  a  hostile 
port  which  they  took  without  much  ado  and  held  and  ruled 
for  more  than  half  a  year.     When  peace   was  declared,  the 
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forces  came  back  with  some  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  the  military  chest.  That  sum  of  money  won  in  war  formed 
the  original  endowment  of  the  little  college. 

For  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  the  money  lay  untouched, 
until  the  man  came  upon  the  scene  with  the  idea.  He  was 
a  Scottish  earl  who  had  been  a  school-mate  of  Sir  Walter's 
at  Edinburgh  and  had  attained  high  distinction  in  the  army. 
He  had  served  his  king  with  honour  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and,  now  that  the  Corsican  was  safe  in  St.  Helena,  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  province  of  Ultima  Thule.  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  found  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  the  treasury,  without  a  definite  object  to  expend  it  on. 
The  needs  of  the  little  province  were  many.  It  needed  roads; 
and  as  continuous  war  had  been  the  rule  for  more  than  a  gener- 
ation, it  was  supposed  to  need  a  highly  organized  militia  to 
be  ready  for  the  next  rupture  of  peace.  But  what  this  soldier 
decided  that  the  raw,  struggling  province  chiefly  needed  was 
not  good  roads,  or  a  canal,  or  a  trained  citizen  soldiery,  or  a 
complete  survey  of  her  unexplored  domain,  but  college  edu- 
cation on  a  new  principle.  It  was  a  strange  idea  to  find 
lodgment  in  the  brain  of  a  military  man. 

This  was  all  the  stranger,  as  Ultima  Thule  possessed 
one  college  already.  The  province  had  been  given  its  essential 
character  by  the  Tories  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  when  they  set  up  for  themselves.  The 
first  thing  these  exiled  loyalists  did  was  to  provide  for  religion, 
literature  and  education  by  ordaining  a  bishop,  founding  a 
monthly  magazine  and  establishing  a  college.  On  this  last 
they  imposed  the  model  of  Oxford,  as  they  could  not  conceive 
of  any  better,  or  indeed  of  any  other  system.  One  fine  old 
crusted  Tory,  an  Oriel  man,  by  the  way,  insisted  upon  the 
Laudian  statutes  going  into  force.  These  enjoined  on  all 
students  residence  within  the  college,  attendance  at  chapel, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
on  entrance  and  on  receiving  a  degree,  and  abstinence  from 
seditious  meetings  and  dissenting  conventicles.  The  comedy 
of  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  faithful,  who  were 
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entitled  to  the  privileges  of  higher  education,  were  few,  and 
that  the  college  was  supported  by  public  money  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  those  very  dissenters  who  were  excluded  from 
it  by  the  constitution  of  the  college. 

It  was  not  a  military  problem,  but  the  soldier-governor 
solved  it  by  creating  a  new  college  based  on  the  broad  principle 
of  "  toleration."  No  religious  test  was  to  be  demanded  of 
either  professors  or  students;  the  classes  were  to  be  open  _ to 
all  sects  and  confessions;  there  was  no  provision  for  residence; 
students  were  free  to  lodge  where  they  pleased;  the  townsman 
or  the  military  officer  might  pay  his  fee  and  attend  a  single 
course  of  lectures  without  the  restraints  of  a  discipline  designed 
for  boys.  Instead  of  being  planted  in  a  small  country  town, 
the  new  college  was  to  be  in  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  things, 
thus  anticipating  the  modern  rule  for  the  most  desirable 
location  of  seats  of  learning.  The  new  institution  was  to  be 
in  fact  a  little  Edinburgh,  as  its  rival  was  a  little  Oxford.  So 
the  forces  were  set  in  array  over  against  each  other,  and  the 
battle  was  joined.  On  the  one  side  the  aristocratic  ideal, 
conservative,  exclusive;  on  the  other,  the  democratic  ideal, 
liberal,  comprehensive.  Nearly  a  century  has  passed,  the 
battle  has  been  long  and  hard;  but  the  victory  of  the  liberal 
idea  is  decisive  and  overwhelming.  Even  the  conservative 
coUege  has  been  forced  to  accept  it. 

For  endowment  of  the  new  college,  the  governor  advised 
the  use  of  the  unexpended  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  military 
chest.  So  the  college  was  founded  by  a  soldier  with  money 
taken  in  war,  and  it  had  to  fight  for  its  life.  It  is  not  strange 
that  in  due  time  such  a  college  should  bring  forth  soldiers  and 
have  a  war  record.  Fundator  noster  was  a  small  man  physic- 
ally ;  his  title  was  the  Earl  of  Lyttil,  being  the  ninth  bearer 
of  that  distinction;  and  so  it  was  all  in  a  concatenation 
accordingly  that  the  institution  he  founded  should  be  known 
as  the  Lyttil  College,  as  it  is  unto  this  day.  All  the  alumni 
are  proud  to  be  known  as  Lyttilites  and  to  wear  the  ancient 
cognizance  of  the  noble  earl,  an  eagle,  proper,  displayed,  on 
a  field  argent. 
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Dolcefar,  the  capital  of  Ultima  Thule,  was  founded  as 
a  naval  and  military  station  to  counterpoise  another  colonial 
city  of  "  our  sweet  enemy  France,"  a  strong  city,  once, 
of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  which  has  been  a  ruin,  where 
fishermen  dry  their  nets  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Seated  beside  her  wonderful  triple  harbour,  the  provincial 
capital  was  laid  out  by  military  engineers  in  accordance 
with  the  mediaeval  idea  of  a  fortified  town.  It  must  be 
compact  for  the  greater  ease  of  defence.  In  the  very  centre 
was  a  square  which  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Grand  Parade. 
Here  the  ancient  British  Grenadiers  were  mustered  and 
drilled;  here  guard  was  mounted  daily  with  stately  cere- 
mony; here  the  early  provincial  laws  were  published  by 
the  Provost-Marshal  after  notice  by  beat  of  drum.  For 
a  century  and  more  it  was  the  heart  of  the  quaint  provincial 
town,  always  full  of  colour  and  movement.  And  here  was 
built  the  first  home  of  the  Lyttil  College.  It  was  not  a 
large  building,  but  a  certain  simple,  austere  dignity  was 
impressed,  who  knows  how,  upon  the  stone  and  mortar. 
Some  Scottish  architect  made  the  college  as  Scottish  in 
character  as  its  founder. 

There  was  one  great  day  to  be  marked  for  evermore 
with  white  in  the  calendar  of  the  Lyttil  College,  the  day 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  of  the  old  building.  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  the  mediaeval  instinct  and  capacity 
for  pageants  had  not  yet  died  out;  and  it  was  still  possible 
to  make  a  civic  function  picturesque  and  impressive.  This 
was  a  grand  occasion.  The  red  coats,  with  colours  flying 
and  music  playing,  made  a  lane  from  Government  House 
to  the  Parade  through  which  passed  in  stately  procession 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  the  civil 
magistrates,  his  glittering  staff,  and  a  train  of  army  and 
naval  officers  in  scarlet  and  blue  and  gold.  The  Grand- 
master of  the  Masons  met  the  procession  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  low,  rising  walls.  Christian  prayers  were  said, 
the  stone  was  lowered  into  its  appointed  place  and  duly 
tapped  with  a  silver  trowel  in  the  hand  of  the  noble  earl. 
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Then  coins  were  deposited  in  the  cavity,  which  was  there- 
after sealed  by  the  identical  brass  plate  which  is  preserved 
in  the  present  library  of  the  Lyttil  College.  Symbolic  corn 
and  wine  and  oil  were  poured  over  the  stone  in  pagan  liba- 
tion, fine  speeches  were  made,  and  then  the  good  people 
dispersed  and  left  the  new  seminary  for  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  to  struggle  for  existence. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  history  of  the  Lyttil 
College  was  the  history  of  a  building.  These  were  its  Dark 
Ages,  during  which,  except  for  one  brief  interval,  it  was 
used  for  every  possible  purpose  except  the  one  for  which 
it  was  designed.  A  museum,  a  debating  club,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  a  post-office,  a  music  master  and  his  pianos,  an 
infant  school,  an  art  club,  a  hospital  and  a  pastry-cook's 
shop  all  found  shelter  at  different  times  beneath  its  hos- 
pitable roof.  The  post-office  had  quarters  there  for  years 
and  paid  a  goodly  rent,  but  the  infants'  school,  the  mechanics' 
institute,  and  the  museum  got  house-room  free.  The  imagi- 
nation is  taken  with  the  tale  of  the  art  club,  as  related 
by  an  original  member,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
wore  a  neck-cloth  and  was  in  his  hey-day  in  the  thirties 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  town  and  garrison,  who  united 
for  the  cultivation  of  painting,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a 
mere  pretense  or  a  refuge  for  fashionable  idlers.  Indeed, 
the  productions  of  the  old  gentleman's  brush,  which  used 
to  hang  on  the  walls  of  his  low-ceihnged  study,  amply  con- 
firmed his  words.  The  governor,  a  Waterloo  veteran,  him- 
self an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  was  the  president  of  the 
club  as  long  as  it  lasted.  Every  spring  these  daring  ama- 
teurs gave  a  public  exhibition  of  their  work. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  pleasant  club;  the  old  gentle- 
man's recollections  of  it  were  rose-coloured.  The  members 
were  chosen  with  the  greatest  care,  the  patron  was  the  King's 
representative  and  held  a  little  court  in  Government  House. 
Between  the  Hghts,  when  it  was  impossible  to  work,  the 
pretty  girls  and  titled  ladies  organized  impromptu  dances, 
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for  there  was  a  piano  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  orderhes  were 
always  in  attendance  to  shift  the  easels  and  the  stools.  It 
lasted  three  years,  but  in  the  fourth  there  was  no  show 
of  pictures  in  May,  no  aristocratic  patron,  no  society.  That 
was  the  terrible  cholera  year,  when  the  air  was  thick  with 
the  smoke  of  tar-barrels  burning  on  every  street  corner 
to  stay  the  plague,  and  the  fear  of  sudden,  agonizing  death 
stared  every  one  in  the  face.  The  Lyttil  College  was  turned 
into  a  hospital;  and  instead  of  painting  ofl&cers  and  dancing 
Lady  Marys,  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  ghastly  sufferers 
and  their  helpless,  terrified  attendants.  The  ambulance, 
with  its  green  cotton  hood,  was  always  busy,  bearing  the 
smitten  to  the  wards,  or  taking  corpses  away  for  hasty  burial. 
As  many  as  eighteen  dead  bodies  would  be  carried  out  of 
a  sultry  August  morning  beneath  the  pompous  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  the  three  stone  slabs  surmounting  the  doorway. 

In  due  time  the  Dark  Ages  came  to  an  end  and  the 
Renaissance  of  the  Lyttil  College  followed,  as  spring  follows 
winter.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  operate  the 
college  as  a  college,  but  they  ended  in  failure,  and  they 
were  forced  time  and  again  to  close  its  doors  and  ''  allow  the 
funds  to  accumulate."  This  sad  period  is  one  wearisome 
tale  of  incompetency,  detraction,  plot,  counterplot,  petty 
provincial  jealousies,  legislative  stupidities  and  faction  fights. 
If  a  college  could  be  killed  by  mismanagement,  negligence,  and 
spite,  the  Lyttil  College  would  now  be  only  a  name  on  a  grave- 
stone. But  the  liberal  idea  outlived  its  enemies.  At  last  a 
few  wise  strong  men  who  believed  that  union  was  strength 
ralhed  warring  sects  to  its  support,  and  set  it  definitely  on  its 
feet.  The  reorganization  merely  expanded  the  original  plan 
now  nearly  half  a  century  old;  and  since  then  the  growth 
of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  strong.  Like  all  hitherto 
discovered  colleges,  it  suffers  from  lack  of  funds.  At  one 
time,  the  statistical  don  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  at  a 
given  date  the  college  must  close  its  doors.  But  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  the  Benefactor  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
an  expatriated  provincial  who  was  making  a  fortune  in  the 
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neighbouring  republic.  He  endowed  professorships  and  offered 
bursaries  and  scholarships  to  promising  students.  Such 
munificence  had  never  been  known  before  in  the  country. 
His  example  was  followed  by  other  wealthy  men,  whose 
gifts  established  the  Lyttil  College  firmly  and  for  ever.  There 
was  no  more  talk  of  closing  doors.  The  college  grew  in 
numbers,  strength,  and  reputation.  Soon  the  old  building 
grew  too  small  for  the  students  and  a  new  site  must  be  sought 
on  an  old  camping-ground  freckled  with  the  circles  where 
bell-tents  had  stood.  The  prophets  declared  that  at  last  the 
Lyttil  College  had  found  an  ample  and  final  home.  Within 
twenty  years  it  has  outgrown  its  present  domicile,  and  has 
been  forced  to  find  another.  On  the  outskirts  of  Dolcefar, 
a  large  estate  has  been  bought  and  a  building  scheme  covering 
fifty  years  has  been  mapped  out.  The  Lyttil  College  deserves 
its  name  no  longer.  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  new  site 
was  once  the  property  of  the  very  graduate  of  Oxford  who, 
by  forcing  his  obnoxious  restrictions  on  the  old  college,  made 
the  Lyttil  College  possible.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  his 
family  seat  in  England.  Thus  does  the  whirligig  of  time 
bring  in  his  revenges. 

11. 

When  the  Lyttil  College  experienced  its  Renaissance, 
new-fangled  notions  of  education  were  not  in  the  air.  It 
seemed  a  natural  thing  that  learning  should  be  under  clerical 
control;  and  no  one  had  thought  of  questioning  the  value 
of  classics  and  mathematics  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  all 
mental  training.  Classics  and  mathematics  were  the  twin  pil- 
lars of  the  Lyttil  College's  old  curriculum,  and  the  two  scholars 
from  Dublin  and  from  Aberdeen  who  professed  those  sub- 
jects gave  the  place  standards,  tradition,  reputation.  If  such 
a  statement  seems  too  pretentious  in  the  case  of  an  unknown 
"  seminary  for  the  higher  branches  of  learning,"  it  must  be 
remembered  that  several  thousands  of  Lyttilites  have  sojourn- 
ed within  its  walls  and  regard  it  with  feelings  that  are  worth 
considering,  such  as  affection,  respect,  and  admiration.    The 
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men  who  could  implant  such  feelings  in  generation  after 
generation  of  their  disciples  are  also  worth  considering, 
especially  as  they  were  the  last  of  their  race.  Later  ages 
should  be  told  what  they  were  hke.  Neither  the  Lyttil 
College  nor  any  other  will  ever  see  the  mate  of  the  old  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics. 

He  was  always  old.  When  he  died  at  his  post  after 
thirty-eight  years  continuous  service,  the  students  buried 
him  from  the  college  and  bore  his  coffin  shoulder  high  to  the 
grave.  In  his  honour  they  produced  a  special  number  of  the 
college  paper,  filled  with  tributes  to  his  worth  from  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him.  There  were  also  pictures  exhumed  of 
him  at  various  ages,  and  the  very  earhest  seemed  old.  Some- 
thing was  due  to  the  sedate  clerical  garb  of  his  youth,  some- 
thing also  to  the  natural  gravity  and  strong  North  Country 
features,  and  something  to  his  high  conception  of  the  teacher's 
office.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  always  young  ;  his  mind 
never  grew  old.  His  genial  spirits  never  suffered  decay. 
Until  the  end,  his  humour  and  his  somewhat  caustic  wit  bright- 
ened the  dullest  meeting  of  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Far 
on  in  life,  he  kept  up  his  old  athletic  habits,  spending  his 
vacations  beside  his  favourite  trout  stream,  although  the  fish 
were  strangely  few  and  hard  to  capture  in  the  later  years. 
When  his  step  became  very  heavy  and  slow,  he  would  still, 
with  a  smile,  maintain  himself  in  case  to  dance  the  Highland 
ffing. 

He  was  a  man  of  varied  accompfishments;  and  perhaps 
he  did  not  underestimate  his  skill  in  any  one  of  them.  An 
assiduous  brother  of  the  angle,  a  scientific  exponent  of  long 
whist,  a  solver  of  chess  problems,  a  performer  on  the  flute, 
at  his  own  parties,  he  professed  himself  capable  of  giving 
academic  instruction  on  all  these  branches  of  learning. 
Mathematics  were  of  course  his  pastime,  but  he  was  equally 
proficient  in  classics.  At  one  time  he  made  a  practice  of  opening 
the  first  class  in  the  morning  with  a  Latin  prayer  of  his  own 
composition,  he  would  turn  nonsense  verses  into  Virgilian 
hexameters  for  the  amusement  of  a  younger  colleague,  he 
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was  ready  to  converse  with  a  French  priest  whom  he  met  on 
his  travels,  or  with  a  Hke-minded  don  in  the  tongue  of  Cicero 
for  hours  at  a  time.  When  he  went  a-fishing,  he  was  wont  to 
put  a  Greek  play  in  his  pocket.  Once  when  the  Professor  of 
the  more  Humane  Letters  broke  his  leg  while  skating,  and 
was  housed  for  weeks,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  conducted 
his  classes  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  great  applause.  When 
at  the  last  he  was  suddenly  struck  down  in  the  little  house 
where  he  lived  alone  with  one  servant,  friends  coming  in  to 
care  for  him  found  on  the  study-table  his  well-worn  Greek 
Testament,  open  at  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John. 

Once  a  priest,  always  a  priest.  The  old  professor  began 
his  career  as  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland;  and  in  his 
early  days  at  the  Lyttil  College  he  was  in  constant  demand 
as  a  preacher.  Composed  slowly,  with  great  care,  scholarly, 
fresh,  and  delivered  with  a  studied  elocution,  his  discourses 
always  drew  together  attentive  congregations  in  Dolcefar. 
As  he  grew  older,  he  became  more  lax,  or  more  advanced, 
whichever  you  please.  His  last  sermon  was  delivered  in 
the  Universalist  chapel;  he  designedly  omitted  grace  before 
meals;  and  he  has  even  been  seen  of  a  Sabbath  morning 
making  casts  in  a  likely  pool,  "  Just  for  a  specimen,"  as 
he  explained.  A  farewell  discourse  in  the  kirk  on  the  text: 
"  Shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?  "  caused  something  of 
a  sensation  among  the  orthodox;  but  its  mild  heresies  would 
rank  their  author  now-a-days  in  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
conservatives.  His  repute  as  a  public  lecturer  was  equally 
high.  The  news  that  he  was  to  speak  would  always  fill 
a  hall.  On  such  themes  as  ''  A  Trip  to  the  Moon,"  he  was 
inimitable.  Humorous,  droll,  sly,  pawky,  moving  from 
point  to  point  somewhat  heavily  and  slowly,  he  really  had 
the  secret  of  combining  amusement  and  instruction.  He 
had  his  own  quaint  phrases  which  stuck  in  the  memory 
and  raised  the  laugh. 

On  his  real  strength  he  did  not  pride  himself  nearly 
so   much    as    on    his    accomplishments.      He  was    a    great 
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teacher.  He  shone  in  the  class-room.  He  had  left  the 
university  with  the  pleasing  conviction  that  mathematics 
was  a  science  in  which  no  further  progress  could  be  made, 
and  that  he  had  conquered  the  whole  domain.  Backed 
by  this  confidence,  he  inevitably  assumed  a  lordly  air 
towards  his  subject,  which  impressed  his  students  pro- 
foundly. But  he  really  knew  his  subject,  and  he  had  a  genius 
for  teaching.  A  genuine  gift  for  exposition,  for  making 
things  clear  was  in  part  the  secret  of  his  power.  Over  and 
over  the  same  rules,  the  same  elementary  conceptions,  he  went 
for  nearly  forty  years,  without  tiring  of  them  himself.  There 
was  always  a  batch  of  fresh  recruits  to  be  moulded  for  the 
old  campaign;  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  last  giving  them  their 
drill  and  putting  them  through  their  facings.  The  Lyt- 
tilites  liked  the  discipline  themselves,  for  the  old  professor 
had  a  way  with  him.  His  tongue  had  a  razor  edge  which 
usage  could  not  dull;  but  never  were  sarcasms  delivered 
with  such  a  beaming,  affectionate,  paternal,  contradictory 
smile.  The  victim  might  suspect  himself  complimented 
and  the  laughter  of  his  fellows  a  roar  of  applause.  The 
old  professor  was  by  no  means  impartial ;  he  had  his  favourites 
and  his  butts.  Some  few  never  forgave  his  persecutions; 
but  the  vast  majority  admired,  feared,  loved  him.  He 
was  the  favourite  professor;  his  was  the  popular  class.  The 
first  question  an  old  Lyttilite  put  to  the  newcomer  from  the 
college  was,  ^'  How's  Charlie?  "  Whenever  the  graduates 
foregather,  endless  stories  are  told  of  his  dictes  et  gestes. 
They  will  furnish  forth  a  whole  evening's  entertainment. 
His  pet  phrases,  his  mannerisms,  like  his  cough  for  emphasis 
before  implanting  the  sting  of  an  epigram,  were  famous. 
In  short,  the  old  professor  was  a  character,  the  last  of  the 
dominies.    He  taught  until  within  five  days  of  his  death. 

III. 

The  young  (or  new)  professor  was  the  pupil  of  the  old 
professor.  He  was  made  by  him,  admired  him,  was  like 
him,  and  was  unlike  him.     Entering  college  at  an  uncannily 
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early  age,  he  soon  shot  to  the  front  as  a  lad  of  parts. 
Nurtured  on  the  classics  and  mathematics,  he  nevertheless 
showed  his  bent  for  the  study  of  nature  and  his  capacity 
for  research  which  has  since  made  him  famous.  Speciali- 
zation marked  him  for  her  own.  A  scholarship  gave  him 
the  means  to  study  abroad  and  he  learned  what  the  uni- 
versities of  the  old  world,  and  particularly  of  Germany,  could 
teach  him.  Then,  with  his  foreign  degree,  he  came  back 
to  serve  the  Lyttil  College. 

His  point  of  view  was  at  the  opposite  pole  from  his 
master's.  The  special  science  of  which  he  became  a  devotee 
was  an  infinite  book  of  secrecy  in  which  the  wisest  could 
spell  out  only  a  word  or  two  here  and  there.  To  take  all 
learning  for  his  province,  to  think  of  the  subject  he  pro- 
fessed as  made,  and  not  in  the  process  of  making,  to  have 
time  for  accomplishments,  for  leisurely  vacations,  for  games  or 
for  reading  outside  his  branch  of  science  seemed  to  the  new 
professor  beneath  the  practice  of  a  reasonable  creature. 
He  was  a  handsome  fiery  little  man,  with  dark  auburn  hair, 
eyes  of  the  same  colour,  and  an  energetic  nose.  He  walked 
with  rapid,  disproportionate  strides, — a  sure  sign,  say  close 
observers,  of  ambition.  He  was  ambitious;  he  aimed  at 
making  contributions  to  his  science;  but  the  tools  ready 
to  his  hand  were  few  and  poor.  The  laboratory  of  the  Lyttil 
College  was  practically  a  desert.  The  luxurious  shining 
toys  which  are  provided  so  lavishly  for  some  professors 
to  play  with  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  There  was  no  money 
for  such  things.  So  the  new  professor  made  his  own  appara- 
tus, with  which  he  investigated  and  researched  and  studied 
and  made  his  discoveries,  which  he  communicated  to  various 
learned  journals  in  his  specialty.  He  laboured  terribly, 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  term-time  and  vacation. 
For  him  a  holiday  in  the  country  meant  taking  his  work 
with  him.  A  bathe  in  the  sea,  an  afternoon's  tramp,  were 
the  useful  relaxations,  refreshing  for  a  renewal  of  his  toil. 
Other  interests  fell  away;  he  became  that  essential  product 
of  modem  conditions, — the  specialist. 
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It  would  not  be  fair  to  call  him  a  narrow  specialist. 
He  was  eager  to  impart  as  well  as  to  acquire;  he  lived  for 
his  pupils  as  well  as  for  his  science,  and  so  the  lucky  Lyttil 
College  had  on  its  staff  two  real  teachers  at  the  same  time, 
representing  the  old  school  and  the  new.  Though  the  old 
professor  and  the  new  professor  remained  friends,  admiring 
each  other  greatly,  they  came  into  conflict  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Senatus.  The  old  professor  was  in  favour  of  prescrip- 
tion, the  new  professor  advocated  more  freedom,  other 
new  professors  rallied  to  his  side  and  by  degrees  the  Lyttil 
College  was  modernized  in  curriculum  and  administration. 
Ready,  keen,  vehement  in  debate  was  the  new  professor, 
combative  as  a  game-cock,  but  careful  always  to  observe 
the  rules  of  the  game.  For  all  the  years  of  his  appointment, 
he  supplied  the  motive  power  of  the  institution.  He  was 
fond  of  the  Lyttil  College  and  lived  for  it,  although  his  talents 
called  him  to  a  wider  field  of  opportunity;  and  he  listened 
to  the  call. 

His  reputation  grew  and  grew.  Out  of  his  empty  labora- 
tory he  produced  learned  paper  after  learned  paper  which 
made  him  known  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  province. 
,  He  took  part  in  a  war  of  theories  which  agitated  the  upper 
air  of  the  scientific  Olympus,  in  which  he  fought  not  without 
glory.  And  he  had  his  reward.  He  was  received  into  the  ancient 
society  to  which  all  scientific  men  aspire  and  had  the  right 
to  place  three  certain  letters  after  his  name.  A  position 
in  a  famous  university  followed;  and  the  Lyttil  College  lost 
her  most  distinguished  alumnus  for  ever.  At  last  he  had 
obtained  his  desire;  but  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  alma  mater,  and  his  eyes  were  moist 
the  day  he  said  good-bye  to  the  college  and  his  colleagues. 
Beyond  the  sea  he  is  the  same  tireless  worker  that  he  was 
in  the  days  of  his  provincial  obscurity;  and  he  has  left  his 
mark  upon  the  ancient  and  famous  university,  which  reckons 
so  many  great  names  in  the  long  roll  of  its  professoriate. 
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IV. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  little  college  is  that  the  teacher 
may  come  to  know  his  pupils.  They,  in  turn,  profess  to 
believe  that  this  personal  contact  is  a  benefit  to  them,  and 
this  pleasing  theory  makes  it  hard  for  the  teacher  to  retain 
his  needful  humility.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  teacher  and  his  teaching  profit  thereby.  When 
the  college  grows  in  population,  this  desirable  intercourse 
comes  to  an  end,  inevitably;  mere  arithmetic  intervenes; 
that  there  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  renders 
this  possibility  of  mutual  acquaintanceship  a  dream.  To 
the  professor  with  large  classes,  his  students  are  simply 
a  mosaic  of  young  faces  in  the  lecture-room,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  names  against  which  to  set  marks  for  examination 
or  returns  of  attendance.  He  loses  touch;  his  influence  and 
his  power  as  a  teacher  are  bound  to  suffer.  The  equation 
remains  one-sided.  He  may  not  know  his  students,  but 
his  students  know  him.  He  need  not  flatter  himself  that 
there  is  anything  unknown  about  him.  Every  day  is  a 
day  of  judgment.  Every  day  he  is  subjected  to  the  pitiless 
scrutiny  of  a  hundred  or  more  very  clear  young  eyes  which 
serve  active  brains,  intent  on  plucking  the  heart  out  of  his 
mystery.  Not  a  slip,  not  a  foible,  not  a  weakness,  not  a 
mannerism  passes  without  remark,  comment,  analysis. 
Their  judgments  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  lenity;  they  see 
only  one  side  of  the  man,  and  perchance  there  are  possi- 
bilities in  the  direst  pedagogue  which  function  outside  the 
class-room,  and  which,  if  known,  might  soften  the  harsh 
justice  of  impetuous   and  incharitable  youth. 

Sheer  numbers  prevent  the  professor  in  a  large  institution 
from  knowing  his  pupils.  In  the  little  college,  he  deals  not  with 
educational  units  but  with  individual  young  human  beings  each 
with  a  history  of  his  own.  In  this  he  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other  learned  professions,  which  deal  chiefly  with 
grown  people  and  set  characters.  The  clergyman  sees 
human  nature  at  its  best,  the  lawyer  at  its  worst,  and  the 
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doctor,  in  pain,  sickness  and  decay.  But  the  teacher  is 
dealing  with  humanity  in  its  age  of  hope,  ''  when  every- 
thing seems  possible,  because  everything  is  untried."  His 
work  lies  full  in  the  agitated  mid-current  of  young  life.  He 
must  be  indeed  stolid  and  self-centred,  who  can  remain 
unaffected  by  its  generous  motions.  Age  may  vaunt  its 
sad  superiority  of  wisdom;  but  youth  is  the  age  of  idealism, 
of  aspiration,  of  virtue.  The  true  teacher  should  never 
grow  old,  for  he  lives,  as  does  no  other,  with  the  young. 
In  his  heart  there  should  be  an  eternal  May. 

Because  Ultima  Thule  has  diverse  elements  in  its  popu- 
lation, and  because  for  generations  provincials  have  followed 
the  sea,  a  professor  of  the  Lyttil  College  in  meeting  his  fresh- 
man class  for  the  first  time  confronts  a  mass  of  collective 
experience  Ulyssean  in  its  quality  and  range.  This  boy  was 
born  in  his  father's  ship  off  Bombay;  the  earliest  recollection 
of  this  quiet  girl  is  being  taken  ashore  during  a  "  norther  " 
at  Valparaiso.  This  young  man  has  seen  knives  drawn  and 
men  drop  on  a  pier-head  at  Rio.  Even  if  they  themselves 
have  not  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  or  gone  down  by  the  Horn, 
their  fathers,  brothers  or  other  blood-kin  have  been  seafarers 
and  have  come  home  from  deep-sea  voyages  with  tales  of 
strange  lands  on  their  lips.  These  youths  gathered  here  for 
the  sake  of  book-learning  have  all  their  undervalued  lore  of  life. 
They  have  sailed  boats  single-handed  on  lonely  seas;  they 
have  hunted  the  bear  and  moose ;  they  have  known  the  perils 
of  the  forest,  the  ocean,  the  mine.  They  have  endured  the 
varied  and  exacting  labour  of  the  husbandman  throughout  the 
changing  year.  They  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  reality. 
Not  a  few  have  already  taken  degrees  in  the  rugged  school 
of  privation,  and  are  at  college  solely  through  their  own 
powers  of  self-denial  and  self-help.  Very  often,  as  in  the  fairy- 
tales, it  is  the  youngest  son  who  is  given  his  chance  by  the 
hardworking  elder  brothers  and  sisters  who  stay  at  home  on 
the  farm  and  join  forces  to  support  the  lad  of  parts.  De- 
scendants of  French  peasants  and  of  out-wanderers  from  the 
pleasant  Rhine  country  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lyttil  College, 
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still  manifesting  the  characteristics  of  their  forebears  ;  but 
its  chief  strength  is  recruited  from  three  districts  settled 
by  clansmen  from  the  Highland  hills.  Respect  for  the 
minister  and  the  dominie,  for  learning  and  education  runs 
in  their  blood.  In  such  conditions,  the  teacher's  problem  is 
simplicity  itself.  He  does  not  have  to  coax  and  coddle  and 
dry-nurse  a  set  of  pulpy,  or  indifferent,  or  blase  youngsters 
into  meeting  a  minimum  of  college  requirements  for  a  degree. 
His  pupils  are  already  men  in  will,  determined  to  know  and 
eager  to  learn.  The  teacher's  only  task  is  to  be  sure  of 
himself  and  to  feed  his  disciples  with  solid  food.  To  such 
pupils  the  teacher  owes  the  homage  of  respect;  he  may 
count  himself  fortunate  if  he  obtains  theirs  in  return. 

Though  there  is  a  decorative  fringe  of  young  women, 
and  though  many  of  them  become  good  students  and 
all  work  with  conscience,  the  Lyttil  College  is  essentially  a 
man's  college.  Men  do  things.  Every  autumn,  the  professor 
confronts  a  fresh  array  of  strange  young  faces.  In  the 
formative  quadrenniad  that  follows,  he  comes  to  know 
something  of  the  character  and  history  each  face  and  name 
represent.  Then  they  pass,  in  the  curious  phrase,  out  into 
the  world.  The  next  thing  their  old  teacher  knows  they  are 
wagging  their  heads  at  him  in  the  pulpit  and  telling  him  all 
his  sins,  or  they  are  winning  higher  degrees  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, or  acquiring  fortunes  with  bewildering  rapidity,  or 
making  books  of  learning  and  repute,  or  conferring  with  him 
as  undoubted  equals  in  points  of  scholarship,  or  leading 
political  parties,  haranguing  constituents  and  making  laws  in 
various  little  senates,  or  moulding  public  opinion  through  the 
press  and  dealing  with  matters  of  life  and  death.  In  short, 
they  are  doing  men's  work  in  the  world,  and  their  whilom 
preceptor  finds  it  hard  to  readjust  the  focus  of  his  spectacles, 
through  which  he  views  them  and  their  achievements.  Yester- 
day they  were  boys,  in  statu  pupillari,  and  boys  they  remain, 
let  him  do  his  best,  in  the  professor's  eyes,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  A  few  years  of  such  experience  will  lead  the  most 
superior  and  light-minded  young  professor  to   see   a   sound 
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reason  for  the  practice  of  Comenius;  and  he  will  uncover 
mentally  whenever  he  enters  into  the  presence  of  his  freshmen. 
He  will  become  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  the  solem- 
nity of  his  task;  he  may  even  realize  that  his  office  is  essentially 
a  religious  one,  and,  remembering  the  custom  of  the  old 
professor  he  will  feel  like  beginning  each  lecture  by  signing 
himself,  in  nomine  Domini. 

The  Lyttil  College  is  no  impossible  Eden  fenced  off  by 
adamantine  walls  against  the  assault  of  evil.  Tragedy  forces 
its  way  in.  Death,  disgrace,  sin,  crime,  insanity,  moral 
degradation  occur  from  time  to  time,  to  remind  us  we  are  in 
this  present  world,  to  sadden  and  to  overawe.  Dark  shadows 
are  inevitable.  In  hundreds  of  youths  assembled  year  after 
year  at  one  educational  centre  by  some  mysterious  law  of 
natural  selection,  there  shall  not  fail  to  be  included  a  few  of 
the  baser  sort;  but  these  are  the  rare  exceptions.  Nowhere 
is  the  moral  atmosphere  purer  than  in  a  college.  When  we 
think  of  the  slipshod  ethics  of  middle-life,  its  love  of  ease  and 
^  compromise,  its  cowardice,  its  evasions  and  of  the  impotence 
of  old  age  for  good  or  evil,  we  must  conclude  that  virtue  is 
with  youth.  Lyttihtes  have  their  faults,  but  they  present  a 
high  average  of  character.  A  college  develops  the  brotherly 
spirit  of  the  regiment  and  the  ship;  and  these  collegians  are 
good  to  one  another.  They  care  for  their  sick  in  hospital; 
there  are  cases  of  a  scholarship  resigned  in  favour  of  a  less 
fortunate  classmate.  Some  attain  the  moral  height  called 
heroism.  There  was  one  honest-faced  quiet  boy  who  dived 
three  times  for  the  fellow  bather  who  had  sunk  at  his  side. 
Three  times  he  dived  in  determined  effort,  and  the  third  time 
he  did  not  come  to  the  surface.  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  There 
was  another  lad  of  fair  hopes  and  great  promise.  He  was 
mortally  hurt  in  a  game,  and  his  first  word  after  the  accident 
was  to  clear  his  opponents  of  blame.  Of  such  deeds  are  the 
Lyttilites  capable. 

The  usual  prizes  of  life, — wealth,  fame,  place — do  not 
come  the  teacher's  way.     He  is  vowed  to  academic  poverty, 
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which  he  embraces  gladly  for  the  sake  of  the  compensatory 
freedoms.  He  knows  that  he  is  scorned  by  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  man  of  affairs  as  an  unpractical  recluse;  but 
he  is  also  aware  that  not  infrequently  a  measure  of  envy 
mingles  in  their  scorn.  Learned  leisure,  the  friendship 
of  books,  the  golden  mediocrity  of  fortune,  are  often  re- 
garded wistfully  by  those  who  are  quite  unfitted  to  enjoy 
them.  And  though  the  college  pedagogue  is  conscious 
of  being  pursued  through  life  by  the  half  contemptuous, 
half  envious  pity  of  the  successful,  and  though  he  may  be 
tempted  at  times  to  wish  for  more  of  this  world's  goods 
as  a  member  of  a  society  in  which  money  is  the  measure  of 
all  things,  his  regrets  are  never  long  lived.  He  has  his  com- 
pensations. Of  these,  the  chief  is  merely  that  he  should 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  he  has  taught.  A  visit  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  a  foreign  shore,  or  on  return  from  travel, 
a  book  to  his  taste,  a  Christmas  greeting,  some  little  token 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world  after  years  have  flown,  civil 
wedding  cards,  announcements  of  birth,  rare  letters  which 
are  never  destroyed,  a  word  of  thanks  or  gratitude  for  what 
he  has  tried  to  do, — these  insignificant,  elusive  things  make 
up  the  teacher's  hidden  riches  and  render  him  more  than 
content  with  his  little  house,  his  modest  table  and  his  shabby 
book-lined  study.  A  wise  man  has  declared,  "  We  live  by 
admiration,  hope,  and  love." 

V. 

All  the  activities  of  the  Lyttil  College  are  pent  up  within 
four  walls  and  under  one  roof.  There  is  no  residence  or 
(suggestive  word)  dormitory.  The  students  lodge  where 
they  please  throughout  the  town,  Scottish  fashion;  and  the 
one  building  is  used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
It  contains  two  little  libraries,  five  little  laboratories,  besides 
little  class-rooms,  offices  and  other  accommodations, — a 
marvel  of  concentration.  No  charm  of  architecture  invests  it. 
The  Lyttil  College  looks  as  utilitarian  as  a  red-brick  factory, 
as  ugly  and  gaunt  as  poverty  joined  with  ignorance  could 
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make  it.  And  yet  these  incredible  Lyttilites  idealize  the 
monstrous  fabric  and  grow  lyrical  in  honour  of  its  one  passable 
feature,  the  "  old  red  tower,"  the  antiquity  of  said  tower 
being  some  score  of  years.  Some  avoid  revisiting  the  place 
after  graduation  because  it  awakens  a  curious  homesick- 
ness. Others  make  a  point  of  coming  back  with  wife  and 
child,  as  on  a  pilgrimage.  The  most  remote  send  affec- 
tionate inquiries  about  the  dear  ugly  place  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  for  they  see  it  still  through  the  rose-coloured 
mists  of  youth  and    enthusiasm. 

The  session  is  old-fashioned  and  well-nigh  unique. 
It  lasts  for  eight  months,  with  very  few  breaks,  and  then 
comes  a  long  vacation  of  a  full  third  of  the  year.  That  is 
the  division  of  time.  The  session  is  a  period  of  intense 
activity  followed  by  a  period  of  intense  repose.  If  the  college 
looks  like  a  factory  outside,  it  is  a  beehive  within,  humming 
with  intellectual  activity.  The  sacred  hours  are  from  ten 
to  one  in  the  morning.  The  visitor  who  traverses  the  cor- 
ridors then  hears  the  voices  of  various  lecturers  beating 
through  the  general  stillness,  with  now  and  then  a  burst  of 
applause  or  Kentish  fire,  for  one  of  the  Lyttilites'  most 
cherished  privileges  is  the  right  to  cheer  their  professors, 
ironically  or  with  good  will.  The  custom  has  its  uses;  it 
corresponds  to  the  custom  of  having  markers  at  the  targets 
to  show  what  shots  get  home,  and  it  is  not  abused.  At 
five  minutes  to  the  hour  a  bell  rings,  and  the  stair-cases 
and  corridors  are  suddenly  filled  with  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the 
noise  of  many  voices  coming,  going,  intermingling  in  their 
passage  from  class-room  to  class-room.  The  self -determin- 
ing tides  of  young  humanity  find  their  different  goals;  the 
tumult  ceases,  silence  reigns  once  more  broken  only  by  the 
booming  of  the  lecturer's  voice.  There  are  always  readers 
in  the  one  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  with  windows 
looking  to  the  south,  and  labourers  in  the  laboratories.  The 
college  motto  is  'Ora  et  labora;'  and  there  is  a  determined 
effort  to  carry  into  effect  the  second  command  at  least. 
Inspection  would  hardly  find  a  single  room  in  the  building 
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without  its  corps  of  workers  from  morn  till  eve.  The  Lyttil 
College  is  a  working  college.  The  casual  drones  are  soon 
detected  and  put  out  of  the  hive. 

And  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  Lyttilites 
as  a  set  of  spectacled  young  mandarins.  They  are  hearty 
youths  who  know  how  to  play  as  well  as  work;  and  not  seldom 
are  the  best  scholars  the  foremost  athletes.  Their  one 
game  is  an  old-fashioned  variety  of  foot-ball;  and  they  are 
famed  for  their  prowess  in  it.  An  ancient  town  and  gown 
rivalry  with  a  local  club  gives  the  keenest  edge  to  compe- 
tition. The  annual  contests  in  October  are  Homeric. 
During  that  month  both  town  and  college  go  mad  over 
the  game.  A  series  of  struggles  for  a  costly  hideous  silver 
"  trophy  "  has  continued  for  years,  with  trumpets  of  victory, 
groans  of  defeat.  On  match  days  the  grassy  arena  of  the 
athletic  ground  is  lined  thick  with  excited,  vociferous  parti- 
zans,  to  cheer  the  gladiators  on.  In  all  the  throng  there  is 
no  keener  onlooker  than  the  reverend  head  of  the  Lyttil 
College  himself;  he  has  never  been  known  to  miss  a  match, 
rain  or  shine.  Most  of  the  staff  attend  also,  or  if  not,  they 
are  busy  at  golf,  or  quoits,  or  boating.  In  the  winter  they 
pursue  the  antique  Scottish  sport  of  curling.  No  one  can 
accuse  the  Lyttil  College  of  neglecting  the  body  in  its  culti- 
vation of  the  mind. 

Vacation  comes  with  the  cold  rains  of  the  bleak  norland 
spring.  The  fever  of  the  annual  mechanical  testing  called 
examination  has  spent  itself;  the  last  diploma  has  been 
signed  in  the  dusty,  littered  library,  the  last  excited  conference 
of  the  Senatus  has  been  held,  and  the  hurry-flurry  of  Com- 
mencement Day  is  over  for  a  year  to  the  unspeakable  relief 
of  the  head  and  all  the  staff.  For  Commencement  Day  is 
somewhat  Saturnalian  in  character,  and  the  demure  Lyttilites 
reward  themselves  for  eight  months  decorum  by  what  might 
appear  to  the  uninitiated  outsider  as  a  dangerous  riot.  Songs, 
cheers,  chaff,  shouts,  jokes,  personalities  from  the  students' 
gallery  enliven  the  orderly  "  proceedings,"  and  the  professors 
are  baited  freely,  to  the  huge  delight  of  all  but  the  victims. 
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Then  the  Lyttilites  disperse  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Very  few  are  able  to  spend  the  vacation  in  idleness.  The 
majority  must  employ  their  leisure  in  finding  money  for  the 
next  session's  expenses.  They  have  various  ways  of  making 
money,  which  they  do  not  care  to  discuss,  never  considering 
perhaps  that  the  experience  so  gained  may  prove  as  valuable 
as  the  book-learning  acquired  in  the  class-room.  They  carry 
on  the  fine  old  tradition  which  unites  learning  with  narrow 
means. 

In  vacation,  the  Lyttil  College  is  empty  and  lonely,  like 
a  rock  on  the  sand  when  the  tide  has  ebbed  far  away.  "All 
the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled."  Silence  reigns  in  the  dusty 
class-rooms  and  the  long  corridors.  Only  now  and  then  a 
solitary  professor  lets  himself  into  the  library  with*  his  private 
key  to  borrow  a  book;  but  he  does  not  stay  long.  His  foot- 
steps echo  strangely  loud  in  the  vacant  halls.  Outside,  the 
vine  in  the  re-entrant  of  the  central  tower,  which  looks  in  the 
winter  like  a  map  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  resumes 
its  leisurely  green  escalade  of  our  walls.  Up  it  has  crept 
storey  by  storey,  and  in  time  its  triumphant  banners  will 
flutter  above  our  battlements.  In  mid-summer,  it  forms  a 
wavering  green  arras,  which  ruffles  and  sways  in  the  wind. 
In  autumn,  the  leaves  turn  all  hues  of  crimson  and  copper, 
most  glorious  to  see.  Now,  the  single  retainer  of  the  estab- 
lishment, a  veteran  of  the  Great  Mutiny,  emerges  from  his 
winter  burrow  in  the  furnace-room  for  the  annual  house- 
cleaning.  He  is  an  absolute  factotum,  being  stoker,  parlor- 
maid, carpenter,  mason,  gardener  all  in  one.  He  and  his  wife, 
an  old  campaigner,  have  their  "  quarters,"  as  he  calls  them,  in  a 
corner  of  the  basement.  A  reminiscence  of  barrack  life  is  the 
plain  plank  bed  without  mattress  or  blanket,  on  which  he 
stretches  himself  between  watches.  Indoors,  he  sweeps  and 
dusts  and  paints  and  creates  a  strong  atmosphere  of  common 
soap.  Then  he  sallies  forth  with  rake  and  hoe  to  put  the 
walks  in  order.  The  grass  grows  high  and  is  never  cut  or 
mowed;  but  a  curly-headed  old  Kerry  man  grazes  his  seven 
fine  cows  round  about,  which  adds  a  pastoral  touch  to  the 
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academic  scene.  An  occasional  tourist  invades  the  vacation 
stillness,  or  an  old  graduate  revisits  alma  mater,  with  his  little 
boys  in  his  hand.  Happy  is  he  if  he  encounters  one  of  his  old 
professors  in  the  building  and  can  chat  about  college  affairs. 
And  so  season  follows  season,  the  years  slip  away,  and  the  little 
college  which  is  not  a  building,  or  a  staff  of  teachers,  or  a 
body  of  students,  or  all  combined,  but  a  spiritual  ideal,  strikes 
its  roots  deeper  into  all  hearts  concerned  with  it. 

VI. 

If  it  savours  of  impertinence  to  assert  that  the  Lyttil 
College  has  a  history,  it  must  seem  the  empty  vaunt  of  a 
fanatical  admirer  to  rank  it  as  a  world  power.  But  this  is 
the  sober  truth.  The  Lyttil  College  does  verily  reach  out  its 
hands  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  sway  men  and  events. 
Consider  the  fact  that  it  has  trained  several  hundred  ministers 
of  the  Christian  religion,  who  have  now  for  many  years  been 
preaching  to  congregations  of  faithful  men  all  the  world  over. 
Some  have  become  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  carry  the 
Lyttil  College  in  their  hearts  to  India,  China,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea.  Almost  as  great  is  the  number  of  secular  teachers, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  instructing  the 
youth  of  the  province,  and  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  Dominion. 
Not  a  few  have  reached  the  rank  of  professors  in  full-blooded 
universities  and  have  attained  modest  eminence  in  the  scholastic 
world.  They  are  aU  proud  to  attribute  their  success  to  the 
training  they  received  within  the  walls  of  the  Lyttil  College. 
But  for  it,  they  must  have  remained  unenlightened  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  Besides,  not  a  few  of  our  law-makers,  judges, 
and  public  men  who  form  opinion  by  means  of  the  press  were 
made  what  they  are  by  the  Lyttil  College.  The  aggregate 
of  such  influence  wielded  by  so  many  Lyttilites  in  so  many 
directions  must  be  incalculable.  Then  as  befits  a  college 
founded  by  a  soldier  with  money  taken  from  the  enemy,  it 
has  a  war  record.  In  '85,  Lyttilites  went  to  the  front  at  the 
call  of  the  country  and  endured  the  hardships  of  campaigning, 
without  the  rewards  and  glories  of  actual  fighting.     Again, 
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in  '99,  when  the  Mother  Country  called  on  her  children  for 
aid,  five  Lyttilites  were  found  in  the  first  force  of  fighting 
men  sent  by  the  Dominion  to  the  seat  of  war.  One  company 
was  commanded  by  a  Lyttilite,  and  it  so  fell  out  that  when 
the  regiment  made  a  desperate  night  attack,  and  the  order 
was  given  to  "  retire,"  a  Lyttilite  corporal  questioned  the  word 
as  it  came  to  him  in  the  thick  darkness  amid  the  devil's  racket 
of  the  fusillade,  and  did  not  pass  it  on.  Consequently  the 
one  company  with  the  quiet  Lyttihte  captain  held  its  ground 
desperately  within  sixty  paces  of  the  enemy's  trenches,  till 
day  broke  and  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  huge  river 
camp.  After  the  war,  the  Lyttilites  brought  back  two  large 
vierkleurs  to  the  college.  The  trophies  hang  in  the  library 
above  the  portrait  of  the  founder.  After  the  war,  four 
Lyttilite  girls  were  chosen  to  go  out  and  teach  the  children 
of  the  conquered.  So  it  is  plain  that  the  Lyttil  College  has 
meddled  with  affairs  of  the  first  magnitude,  not  without  glory. 
The  Lyttil  College  is  a  world  power.  Every  little  college  is  a 
world  power. 

But  the  Lyttil  College  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  has 
outgrown  its  second  home  and  entered  upon  a  much 
greater  inheritance.  Ample  grounds  await  the  next  develop- 
ment. Generous  friends  have  overwhelmed  the  Lyttil  College 
with  their  gifts.  Splendid  plans  are  being  made  and  executed 
for  stately  buildings,  suitable  equipment,  sufficient  endowment. 
Cinderella  has  blossomed  into  the  princess  of  a  fairy-tale. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  she  cannot  be  more  beloved  in  her 
prosperity  than  when  she  was  unknown  and  poor. 

M.  E.  Redon 


A  SAXON  EPITAPH 

The  earth  builds  on  the  earth 

Castles  and  towers. 
The  earth  saith  of  the  earth  : 

All  shall  be  ours. 

Yea,  though  they  plant  and  reap 

The  rye  and  the  corn, 
Lo,  they  were  bond  to  Sleep 

Ere  they  were  born. 

Yea,  though  the  blind  earth  sows 

For  the  fruit  and  the  sheaf. 
They  shall  harvest  the  leaf  of  the  rose 

And  the  dust  of  the  leaf. 

Pride  of  the  sword  and  power 

Are  theirs  at  their  need, 
Who  shall  rule  but  the  root  of  the  flower 

The  fall  of  the  seed. 

They  who  follow  the  flesh 

In  splendour  and  tears, 
They  shall  rest  and  clothe  them  afresh 

With  the  fulness  of  years. 

From  the  dream  of  the  dust  they  came 

As  the  dawn  set  free. 
They  shall  pass  as  the  flower  of  the  flame 

Or  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

The  earth  builds  on  the  earth 

Cities  and  towers. 
The  earth  saith  of  the  earth  : 

All  shall  be  ours. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


A  PERFECT  DAY 

IT  was  in  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year  that  I  stumbled  on 
*  a  Day — such  a  Day — made  for  the  gods.  As  I  dressed  in 
the  morning  something  told  me  it  was  a  Day  of  Days.  The 
birds  had  been  noisy  in  the  early  hours  of  dawn,  but  it  was  not 
that.  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  silence,  for  in  January, 
in  the  North,  it  is  unusual  to  have  no  wind.  And  when  I 
looked  out  of  my  window  and  saw  the  sky  shedding  soft  lights 
everywhere  and  transforming  the  dreary  landscape  of  a  grey 
yesterday  into  a  perfect  summer  scene,  I  knew  it  was  a  Day 
of  Days  and  vowed  I  would  shake  the  fetters  of  labour  and 
rush  out  to  meet  it  with  eager  hands. 

You,  who  toil  over  manifold  papers  and  whose  ears  grow 
dulled  to  the  pen  scratchings  of  days  and  years,  you  know  what 
sudden  joy  such  a  Day  brings,  after  a  surfeit  of  stifling  labour 
and  out-door  greyness;  you  know  the  quick  resolve  born  of  a 
fine  Sunday  morning,  and  the  resultant  glow  of  tramping 
miles,  and  the  reward  of  quickened  thought  and  heart-beat. 
But  this  was  a  week-day  that  must  be  wrested  from  the 
tyranny  of  labour.  The  vision  of  things-to-be-done  must  be 
shoved  out  of  existence,  and  with  no  qualms,  rather  with  a 
spirit  of  exaltation  and  of  humility,  one  must  set  out,  with 
faithful  Ash,  to  pay  homage  to  this  Day  of  Days. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  means  to  stumble  on  a 
Perfect  Day?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  tragedy  of  pass- 
ing on  without  having  noticed  it  except  to  say  that  it  was 
"mild  weather"  or  that  "things  were  coming  on  too  fast"? 
The  poignancy  of  beauty  is  only  equalled  by  its  power  of 
elusiveness;   hence  the  urgent  need  to  leave  all  and  follow. 

On  this  Day  one  cannot  remember  having  thought  at  all. 
To  walk,  to  breathe,  to  soak  in  light  and  air  is  enough ;  to  take 
the  path  by  the  sea,  mile  after  mile,  over  cliff  and  gorze-land, 
watching  the  lazy  waves,  as  gentle  as  the  Day  itself;  this  lost 
day  from  Summer. 
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The  ancient  landmark  of  Dunstanborough  Castle  is  the 
first  stopping-place.  From  the  grass-grown  battlements  the 
shore  line  creeps  along  for  miles,  reflected  lights  glimmering 
in  the  shore  waves,  and  in  the  sky  the  opal  tints  of  a  far  off 
sunset.  One  must  always  stop  here;  the  grass,  soft  as  moss 
with  generations  of  sheep  cropping,  the  stillness,  but  for  the 
murmur  of  the  sea  away  down  below  the  rocks,  the  lonely 
ruins  that  have  looked  for  years  as  if  they  were  on  the  point  of 
toppling  down;  all  insist  on  being  accepted  as  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  It  is  here  too  that  hungry  humanity  consumes  sand- 
wiches and  fortifies  itself  with  silver-papered  chocolates. 
There  is  a  dungeon  too,  which  has  been  made  famous  by  the 
incarceration  for  a  summer's  afternoon  of  an  adventurous 
maiden.  It  looked  as  black  and  gruesome  on  this  Perfect 
Day  as  it  always  does. 

Descending  the  steep  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle 
one  finds  a  poor,  dead  gull,  probably  blown  against  the  rocks 
by  the  storm  a  few  days  before.  The  sand  dunes  stretch  away 
to  the  north  and  the  sun  glistens  on  the  crest  of  a  big  wave 
just  breaking  on  the  beach.  It  is  pleasant  to  walk  on  firm 
sand  and  watch  the  break  of  the  shore  waves,  and  to  gather 
shells  ''for  the  children."  As  long  as  the  ocean  rolls  in  there 
will  be  shells,  and  as  long  as  there  are  shells  there  must  surely 
be  children  to  play  with  them;  so  one  gathers  the  silver  shell 
and  the  cocked  hat  and  the  mussel,  and  thinks  of  the  good 
times  one  used  to  have  long  ago,  and  hopes  to  have  again — 
with  ''the  children."  Diminutive  footsteps  on  the  sand  lead 
up  and  down  the  dunes  and  cause  speculation  as  to  their 
owners.  Who,  besides  oneself,  in  this  quiet  corner  of  the 
world,  has  wandered  out  to  pay  homage  to  this  Day  ?  A  tiny 
torrent  rushing  towards  the  sea  reveals  itself  at  the  bend  of 
the  shore,  and  at  its  mouth,  with  the  sun  glinting  on  their 
faces,  three  shouting  urchins  scramble  among  rocks  and  sand^ 
happy  in  the  unconscious  conviction  that  they  have  found  a 
day  from  summer.  One  expects  every  moment  to  have  the 
illusion  completed  by  seeing  shoes  and  stockings  torn  off  and 
a  rush  made  for  the  sea.    But  in  the  west  the  opal  tints  are 
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deepening  and  a  slight  chill  in  the  air  reminds  one  that  it  is 
all  a  dream  ;  that  after  all  it  is  only  January  and  that  it  may 
snow  to-morrow  and  that  presently,  perhaps  as  soon  as  four 
o'clock,  the  moon  will  be  the  only  Light  of  the  World 

The  little  village  by  the  sea  is  silhouetted  against  a  glow- 
ing sky  but  the  sun  still  lingers  on  the  wave  crest,  stealing 
through  the  gap  in  the  dunes  which  the  little  torrent  has 
forced  for  its  comfort  and  fate.    How  one  hates  to  leave  it  all. 

Then,  as  if  to  touch  this  Day  with  humanity  and  stamp 
it  for  ever  as  theirs,  a  straggling  group  of  four  people  detach 
themselves  from  the  shadowy  village,  and,  forming  into 
couples,  man  and  maiden,  slowly  precede  one  homewards. 
The  first  are  obviously  but  friends,  restrained  in  attitude, 
conventional;  the  second  are  lovers,  lingering  in  the  sudden 
dips  of  the  sand  dunes  and  silently  devising  means  to  lag 
behind.  One  sees  them  from  afar  and  at  length  leaves  them 
to  their  dreams  at  the  old  castle,  and  passes  on  to  the  fishing 
hamlet  and  to  the  gorze  moor,  where  the  rabbits  scurry  among 
the  most  prickly  of  whin  bushes.  Beyond  the  cliff  road  the 
moon  is  already  making  a  silver  path  across  the  sea  and  in  the 
west  the  Perfect  Day  is  fading  out  of  sight.  The  village  road 
is  almost  dark  as  one  passes  through,  and  there  is  no  stir, 
nothing  to  show  that  a  Perfect  Day  has  dawned,  and  lived, 
and  passed  on. 

Belfrage  Gilbertson 


MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY 

IN  the  laws  of  Manu,  the  venerable  code  of  the  Hindus, 
■■•  which  claims  divine  inspiration,  we  find  the  legal  position  of 
women  stated  in  satisfactory  and  unambiguous  terms  :  "I 
will  now  propound  the  eternal  law  for  a  husband  and  a  wife 
who  keep  to  the  path  of  duty.  .  Day  and  night  a  woman  must 
be  kept  in  dependence  by  the  males  of  her  family.  Her 
father  protects  her  in  childhood;  her  husband  protects  her 
in  youth;  and  her  sons  protect  her  in  old  age;  a  woman  is 
never  fit  for  independence  .  .  A  wife,  a  son,  and  a  slave,  these 
three  are  declared  to  have  no  property;  the  wealth  which  they 
earn  is  acquired  for  him  to  whom  they  belong. " 

Though  in  its  present  form  this  ancient  code  dates  from 
a  time  perhaps  only  a  century  or  two  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  it  reflects  the  wisdom  of  a  conservative 
race,  as  it  had  been  handed  down  for  uncounted  ages. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  the  Oriental 
view.  The  Hindus  were  not,  in  all  probability,  Asiatics  to 
begin  with;  and  their  ideas  as  to  the  position  of  women  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  those  which  we  find  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Germans,  who  belonged,  with  the  Hindus, 
to  the  Aryan  race.  The  earliest  documents  of  all  these  peoples 
give  us  a  picture  of  a  patriarchal  family  in  which  the  husband 
is  the  lord  over  the  wife,  who  has  no  property  of  her  own, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  belongs  to  a  family  in  which 
there  is  but  one  owner  of  property,  namely,  the  'paterfamilias. 

Among  all  of  them  we  find  unmistakable  indications  of 
a  prehistoric  time  when  the  wife  was  bought  by  her  husband 
or  by  his  father  for  him.  While  the  wife  herself  is  a  species  of 
property,  and  among  the  most  valuable,  we  shall  not  expect 
to  find  her  claiming  to  own  things  for  herself.  The  origin  of 
married  women's  property  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the 
wife's  father,  which  grew  up  in  a  later  age,  when  he  sold  his 
daughter,  giving  back  the  price  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  dowry. 
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Let  us  compare  with  the  laws  of  Manu  the  law  of  one  of 
our  new  Western  provinces.  The  statutes  of  Saskatchewan  in 
the  revision  of  1909  enact :  ''A  married  woman  shall  be  capable 
of  acquiring,  holding,  and  disposing  by  will  or  otherwise  of 
any  real  or  personal  property  as  her  separate  property,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  a  femme  sole  without  the 
intervention  of  any  trustee."  This  is  the  modern  Enghsh  law, 
and  it  is  now  in  operation  in  all  the  provinces  of  Canada 
except  Quebec.  It  is  also  the  law  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union. 

In  the  ancient  law,  speaking  broadly,  the  wife  has  no 
separate  property  and  no  contractual  capacity.  In  the  modern 
law  of  England  she  retains  her  own  property,  can  make  new 
acquisitions,  and  can  deal  with  her  estate  as  freely  as  a  man. 
If  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  history  we  might  easily 
suppose  that  we  had  here  the  end  of  a  gradual  and  unbroken 
progress  from  less  to  greater  freedom.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  later  Roman  law  the  wife  had  achieved  complete  in- 
dependence in  the  control  of  her  separate  estate  and  could  deal 
with  capital  and  income  without  requiring  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  a  privilege  denied  to  the  wife  in  Quebec  to-day. 
But  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  wife  fell  back 
for  many  centuries  into  a  position  of  almost  as  complete  de- 
pendence as  that  in  which  we  find  her  in  the  laws  of  Manu. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  find,  instead  of  a  continuous 
advance  from  one  position  to  another,  that  posts  of  vantage, 
painfully  won,  have  had  to  be  relinquished,  and  that  it  is  only 
after  many  ups  and  downs  that  victory  is  secured. 

By  the  old  common  law  of  England  the  personal  property 
of  a  woman,  including  the  rents  of  her  real  property,  passed 
at  her  marriage  absolutely  to  her  husband  if  there  was  no 
settlement,  and  he  could  deal  with  it  without  the  shghtest 
reference  to  her.  And  by  the  marriage  she  lost  her  powers  of 
contract,  for,  upon  the  strange  fiction  that  the  husband  and 
wife  were  one  person,  it  was  said  that  her  very  being  or  legal 
existence  was  suspended  during  the  marriage,  and  a  man 
could  not  make  a  contract  with  his  wife  because  this  would 
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be  only  to  covenant  with  himself.  As  it  has  been  well  put,  the 
husband  and  the  wife  were  one  person  and  the  husband  was 
that  person.  Nor  were  the  husband's  powers  restricted  to  the 
wife's  property;  the  husband  might  give  his  wife  moderate 
correction,  and  the  two  parties  to  a  beating  are  seldom  at  one 
as  to  the  point  at  which  moderation  is  exceeded.  Blackstone, 
one  of  the  most  genuine  of  unconscious  humorists,  says  of  the 
right  of  the  husband  to  beat  his  wife  that,  although  with  us 
in  the  politer  reign  of  Charles  II.  this  power  of  correction 
began  to  be  doubted,  ''yet  the  lower  rank  of  people  who  were 
always  fond  of  the  old  common  law  still  claimed  to  exert  their 
ancient  privilege."  And  after  explaining  with  natural  pride 
and  satisfaction,  that,  by  the  English  law,  a  wife  had  not  a 
shilling  of  her  own  and  in  almost  aU  the  affairs  of  life  had  about 
the  same  freedom  as  an  imbecile,  he  sums  up  his  account  with 
the  inimitable  phrase,  "even  the  disabilities  which  the  wife 
lies  under  are  for  the  most  part  intended  for  her  protection 
and  benefit,  so  great  a  favourite  is  the  female  sex  of  the  laws 
of  England." 

In  all  this  the  English  law  was  by  no  means  isolated. 
As  regards  the  right  of  correction,  for  example,  we  find  a 
French  writer,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
saying,  "un  mari  n'est  comptable  a  personne  de  la  maniere 
dont  il  punit  sa  femme  lorsqu'elle  le  merite. "  But  in  England 
and  in  the  countries  which  have  taken  their  law  from  England 
the  reaction  against  these  picturesque  old  customs  has  been 
most  complete.  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle.  The  wife  has 
achieved  a  position  of  more  perfect  independence  than  in 
most  other  countries.  Neither  in  France  nor  in  Germany  is 
the  normal  position  of  the  married  woman  to-day  so  indepen- 
dent as  it  is  in  England,  or  Ontario,  or  Massachusetts.  In 
Germany,  it  is  true,  if  there  is  a  marriage  settlement  under 
which  the  wife  has  a  separate  estate,  she  can  deal  as  she  likes 
with  this  both  as  to  capital  and  income,  whereas  in  France  and 
in  Quebec  this  is  held  to  be  too  dangerous  a  freedom. 
By  our  law,  even  if  the  husband  has  bound  himself  by  the 
marriage  contract  to  leave  his  wife  full  power  over  her  separate 
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estate  the  law  does  not  allow  effect  to  this  generous  impulse. 
She  cannot  sell  her  immovables  or  give  them  away  without 
his  consent,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  cannot  deal  with  any 
part  of  the  capital  of  her  movables  except  subject  to  the  same 
restraint.  This  last  point  is  not  quite  clear  under  our  code, 
but  the  view  which  prevails  in  practice  is  that  the  married 
woman  at  the  best  can  only  be  free  to  administer  her  estate, 
that  is,  to  dispose  of  the  income  but  not  to  sell  a  house  or  to 
buy  stock  in  a  company.  These  are  great  matters  and  things 
too  high  for  her.  This  rule,  that  the  feminine  mind  is  not 
qualified  to  deal  with  capital,  is  in  Quebec  one  of  those  rules 
of  law  which  are  said  to  rest  upon  public  policy,  and  therefore 
are  not  to  be  changed  by  the  mere  agreement  of  two  frail 
human  beings.  A  woman  may  have  attained  to  the  age  of  most 
mature  wisdom,  a  period  which  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
define;  she  may,  as  an  unmarried  woman,  have  made  a  fortune 
by  her  business  sagacity,  but  the  moment  she  marries, 
though  her  husband  be  never  so  incapable  in  business  matters, 
she  requires  to  be  protected  by  him  from  any  rash  deahngs 
with  her  capital. 

When  the  law  condemns  something  as  contrary  to  public 
policy  in  Montreal,  which  is  in  no  way  disapproved  of  at 
Toronto,  a  place  which  rather  prides  itself  on  its  high  standard 
of  morality,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  question  deserves 
some  consideration.  It  can  hardly  be  as  plain  as  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  married  woman  to  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  her  capital,  if  this  terrible  freedom  is 
permitted  to  her  in  eight  out  of  the  nine  provinces  of  Canada. 
In  all  of  them  she  gets  it  without  any  bargaining  at  all;  it  is 
presented  to  her  by  the  law,  whereas  in  Quebec  if  her  husband 
agrees  to  give  it  her  the  law  refuses  to  hold  him  to  his  promise. 
It  is  somewhat  hard  to  suppose  that  the  women  of  Ontario 
or  Saskatchewan  possess  a  power  of  brain  and  strength  of  will 
denied  to  their  sisters  in  Quebec.  The  reason  for  the  difference 
of  treatment  is  of  course  historical  and  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
law  has  been  inspired  by  French  and  not  by  English  influences. 
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Seeing  that  in  Canada  we  have  two  different  legal  systems, 
and  that  many  people  come  to  live  in  Quebec  who  have  been 
married  in  a  country  whose  laws  are  different  from  ours,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  the  rights  of  consorts  who  migrate 
to  a  new  home  depend  on  the  law  of  the  country  from  which 
they  came  or  on  that  of  the  province  in  which  they  have 
settled.  The  general  principle  is  that  their  rights  of  property 
continue  to  be  those  which  they  possessed  in  their  original 
home.  If  they  had  made  a  marriage  contract  they  would  have 
continued  to  be  bound  by  it  through  all  their  migrations.  If 
they  made  no  contract  this  was  presumably  because  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  rights  which  the  law  gave  them.  Seeing  that 
the  husband  is  entitled  to  change  the  matrimonial  domicile 
it  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  wife  if,  by  emigrating  to  a 
country  where  the  law  was  less  favourable  to  married  women, 
he  could  diminish  the  rights  which  she  had  at  the  marriage. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  original  home,  and 
not  necessarily  the  place  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated, 
which  supplies  the  governing  law  for  the  whole  duration  of 
the  marriage.  If  two  people  livmg  and  domiciled  in  Montreal 
prefer  to  go  to  New  York  to  be  married  they  will  still  be  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  their  native  province  as  to  their  rights  of 
property.  Two  persons  from  Montreal  who  get  married  in  a 
state  where  divorce  is  easy  will  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
this  laxity.  It  is  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  which  fixes  their  rights  of  property. 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  such  rights  as  are  considered  to  be 
rights  of  succession;  these  will  depend  on  the  domicile  of  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  death. 

So,  if  an  Englishman  and  his  wife  who  were  married  in 
England  since  1882,  without  any  marriage  contract,  have 
settled  in  Montreal,  the  wife  will  continue  to  be  separate  as 
to  property,  though  if  she  had  been  married  here  without  a 
contract  she  would  have  been  in  community.  Probably,  also, 
the  English  wife  retains  her  power  to  deal  as  she  likes  with  her 
separate  estate,  though  this  is  a  point  upon  which  lawyers 
differ.    Whether  a  person  is  capable  of  making  a  certain  con- 
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tract  depends,  as  a  rule,  on  the  law  of  his  domicile  at  the  time. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  argued  that  if  a  wife  has  become 
domiciled  in  Quebec  after  her  marriage  she  has  become  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  apply  to  other  married  women  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  restriction  in  question, 
namely,  that  a  wife  shall  not  be  allowed  to  alienate  her  pro- 
perty without  her  husband's  consent,  is  merely  a  right  which 
our  law  gives  to  a  husband  over  the  wife's  property,  and  that 
if  the  foreign  husband  had  no  such  right  when  he  came,  there 
is  no  reason  why  our  law  should  make  him  a  present  of  it.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  is  the  correct  opinion,  though  it  is 
a  difficult  question,  and  authorities  differ  about  it. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  our  law  is  that  a  married  woman 
is  incapable  of  contract,  and  that  without  the  written  consent 
of  her  husband  no  agreement  which  she  makes  is  of  any  legal 
effect.  To  this  broad  rule  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  very  limited,  both  in  number 
and  extent.  A  married  woman  can  make  deposits  up  to  $2,000 
with  certain  savings  banks  and  the  banks  are  entitled  to 
allow  her  to  withdraw  what  she  has  deposited  without  having 
to  enquire  further  what  becomes  of  the  money. 

A  wife  whose  husband  has  authorized  her  to  carry  on  a 
business  on  her  own  account  can  bind  herself  in  her  capacity 
as  a  public  trader,  and  a  wife  who  is  married  according  to  the 
system  of  separation  of  property  can  deal  as  she  likes  with  the 
income  of  her  separate  estate.  But  the  ruling  principle  is  that 
a  wife,  as  a  wife,  has  no  contractual  capacity,  and  it  is  part  of 
the  public  policy  of  our  law  that  she  should  be  so  incapable. 
This  great  principle  is  unquestionably  of  Teutonic  origin  and 
may  be  traced  back  historically  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of 
women,  called  in  the  old  German  customs  the  mundium,  from 
which  unmarried  women  and  widows  became  free  about  the 
thirteenth  century.  So  long  as  all  women,  married  and  single, 
were  subject  to  tutelage,  the  favourite  method  of  justifying  the 
rule  was  to  say  that  women  were  by  nature  too  feeble  to  protect 
themselves,  and  that  this  tutelage  was  devised  propter  fragil- 
itatem  sexus,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  old  view  given  in  the  laws 
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of  Manu  with  which  we  started.  But  when  the  unmarried 
woman  and  the  widow  had  become  completely  emancipated 
from  masculine  protection  this  venerable  argument  became 
very  arduous.  Is  an  unmarried  woman  or  a  widow  presumably 
more  intelligent  and  better  able  to  protect  herself  than  a 
married  woman  ?  I  should  not  like  to  say  so.  But  some  law- 
yers are  like  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  capables  de  tout,  and  do 
not  shrink  even  from  this  conclusion.  Mourlon  says,  ^'The 
woman  of  full  age  who  does  not  marry  considers  herself  suf- 
ficiently strong,  sufficiently  experienced,  to  dispense  with  a 
protector,  and  hence  the  liberty  which  she  enjoys  of  managing 
her  property  as  she  thinks  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  she  who 
marries  seeks  protection  in  marriage  and  a  guide  in  the  hus- 
band whom  she  allows  herself.  She  shews  by  that  very  fact 
that  she  does  not  feel  herself  either  strong  enough  or  exper- 
ienced enough  to  take  charge  alone  of  the  management  of  her 
affairs,  hence  her  incapacity  which  protects  her  against 
herself. "  In  other  words,  all  the  capable  women  are  to  shew 
their  capacity  by  remaining  single,  while  the  mothers  of  the 
race  must  be  taken  from  those  who  are  conscious  of  incapacity. 
If  the  husband's  authority  rested  on  a  basis  no  more  substan- 
tial than  this,  it  would  be,  indeed,  in  a  parlous  state.  Such 
justification  as  it  has  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
fragility  of  married  women  than  their  unmarried  sisters. 

And  though  Mourlon,  like  Blackstone,  would  have  it 
appear  that  the  restrictions  on  the  married  woman  are  im- 
posed for  her  own  protection,  other  writers  with  greater  candour 
do  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  these  restrictions  are 
devised  much  more  for  the  protection  of  the  husband  than 
for  that  of  the  wife.  De  Ferriere  says,  ''God  has  subjected 
them  [wives]  to  the  marital  power  for  a  strong  reason,  that 
man  and  wife  being  joined  together  in  marriage  in  a  union 
which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  of  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  one  should  be  subject  to  the  other  for  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  common  affairs." 
As  the  old  French  maxim  has  it,  Dans  sa  maison  pauvre  homme 
roi  est.    What,  in  fact,  can  be  more  natural  in  the  view  of  the 
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old  writers  than  that  a  husband  should  control  his  wife's 
contracts  at  a  period  when  it  was  within  his  rights  to  imprison 
her  or  to  beat  her  in  moderation  ?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  incapacity  of  the  wife  was  not,  and  is  not  now,  for  her 
protection  but  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  hus- 
band. This  is  the  reason  why  the  husband  has  the  sole  ad- 
ministration of  the  community,  as  will  be  explained  presently, 
for,  as  one  writer  pointedly  observes,  if  the  husband  and  wife 
had  to  agree  before  anything  could  be  done,  the  debates 
between  them  would  destroy  the  charm  of  domestic  life. 

It  is  now  time  to  explain  what  are  the  rules  of  law  which 
govern  the  property  of  the  husband  and  wife  when  the  hus- 
band is  domiciled  in  Quebec  at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
The  rights  of  the  wife  will  vary  according  as  she  marries 
without  a  marriage  contract  or  with  one.  We  will  first  con- 
sider the  case  when  she  marries  without  any  contract  and 
trusts  to  the  law  to  secure  her  adequate  protection.  But, 
before  doing  so,  let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  an  argument 
often  used  even  by  lawyers.  It  is  said  that  the  law  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  satisfactory,  but  that  no  great  harm  results  from 
this  because  prudent  people  will  make  contracts  to  safeguard 
their  interests.  This  is  a  very  poor  reason  for  not  amending 
the  law  if  amendment  is  needed.  It  may  be  true  that  people 
who  know  what  the  law  is  take  care  to  avoid  it,  and  that  among 
the  richer  classes  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  to 
have  the  property  relations  of  the  consorts  regulated  by  a 
special  contract.  But  the  business  of  the  legislator  is  to  provide 
fair  rules  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who,  from  ignorance 
of  the  law  or  desire  to  avoid  expense,  are  married  without  any 
such  contract.  It  is  precisely  those  who  are  least  likely  to 
protect  themselves  who  ought  to  be  protected  by  law.  More- 
over, even  prudent  people  are  not  always  at  their  best.  It  is 
an  everyday  case  to  find  a  shrewd  business  man  dying  without 
a  will,  not  because  he  is  satisfied  with  the  distribution  of  his 
estate  which  the  law  would  make,  but  because  he  thought  there 
was  plenty  of  time  to  discharge  the  tiresome  duty  of  will- 
making.     So  it  is  with  marriage  contracts.     People  on  the 
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eve  of  marriage  are  often  less  sane  than  usual,  and  a  woman 
in  particular  is  inclined  to  say  that  if  she  is  prepared  to  trust 
herself  to  a  man  she  can  trust  him  also  with  her  money. 
Touching  as  such  confidence  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
sometimes  misplaced.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  history  the 
woman  may  not  care  greatly  to  retain  the  man  but  she 
may  sigh  for  her  vanished  fortune. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  law  does  to  secure  justice  between 
husband  and  wife.  If  there  is  no  marriage  contract  there  is 
legal  community  between  them.  The  common  fund,  called  the 
community,  consists  of  all  the  moveable  property  of  both  when 
they  are  married  and  of  all  which  they  may  acquire  during 
the  marriage.  This  will  include  the  rents  of  houses  or  lands. 
Into  the  community  fall  likewise  the  immoveables  which 
come  to  either  husband  or  wife  during  the  marriage  in  any 
other  way  than  by  succession,  or  by  gift  or  legacy  from  an 
ascendant.  A  house  which  the  husband  buys  during  the 
marriage  is  part  of  the  community,  a  house  left  to  him  by  his 
father  is  the  husband's  private  property,  and  so  is  one  to  which 
he  succeeds  as  heir  to  a  mother  or  other  relative,  but  one  left 
to  him  as  a  legacy  by  his  brother  or  by  anyone  but  an  ascend- 
ant is  not  so.  The  immoveables  which  belong  to  husband  or 
wife  before  marriage,  or  which  come  to  them  by  succession 
during  marriage,  continue  to  belong  to  each  separately  and 
are  called  in  the  French  law  propres.  And  if  anyone  leaves^ 
or  gives,  property,  moveable  or  immoveable,  to  the  husband 
or  the  wife,  it  is  competent  for  the  testator  or  the  donor  to- 
declare  that  this  property  is  not  to  fall  into  the  community. 

The  property  of  the  husband  and  wife  falls  then  inta 
three  categories  :  (1)  The  community.  (2)  Private  property 
of  the  husband.  (3)  Private  property  of  the  wife.  When 
the  marriage  comes  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
consorts  the  community  has  to  be  divided  between  the  sur- 
vivor and  the  heirs  of  the  other,  and  if  there  is  a  judgement 
of  separation  it  is  divided  between  the  husband  and  wife. 
The  private  property  of  each  is  unaffected  by  the  marriage 
except  in  two  points  which  will  be  noticed  later,  namely. 
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that  the  wife's  powers  of  dealing  with  her  private  property 
a!e  suspended  during  the  marriage  and  that  the  husband's 
private  property  or  at  least  one  class  of  it  is  subject  to  dower 
after  his  death.  But  before  coming  to  this  let  us  look  at  the 
powers  of  the  husband  and  wife,  respectively,  while  the  com- 
munity exists. 

During  the  marriage  the  husband  can  do  as  he  likes  with 
the  property  of  the  community;  he  is  the  seigneur  ei  mattre, 
he  does  not  need  to  consult  the  wife  about  it  at  all.  He  can 
say  to  her,  ''what  is  yours  is  mine,  and  what  is  mine  is  my 
own."  The  charm  of  domestic  life  must  not  be  destroyed  by 
wrangles.  If  the  wife  has  allowed  her  fortune  to  fall  into  the 
community  her  husband  can  invest  it  in  a  gold  mine  or  stake 
it  on  a  horse-race,  without  having  to  ask  her  opinion  as  to  the 
security  of  the  investment.  As  regards  the  wife's  private 
property  the  husband  can  administer  it,  though  he  cannot 
dispose  of  her  immoveables,  and  probably  not  of  her  moveable 
capital,  if  she  has  any  which  has  been  excluded  from  the 
community,  without  her  concurrence.  As  regards  the  hus- 
band's private  property,  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  can 
do  as  he  Hkes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  marriage 
the  husband  is  completely  master  of  the  situation.  The 
charm  of  domestic  life  is  in  no  way  imperilled  by  any  right  on 
the  wife's  part  to  have  a  say  in  what  is  going  on.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  husband's  affairs  become  disordered  the  wife  can 
apply  for  a  judgement  of  separation  of  property,  but  locking 
the  stable  door  when  the  horse  has  gone  is  a  poor  satisfaction. 

The  community  has  been  called  a  partnership,  but  if 
this  name  can  correctly  be  applied  to  it,  it  is  a  partnership  of 
a  quite  peculiar  kind.  Whatever  the  amount  may  be  which  the 
partners  have  severally  contributed,  their  shares  in  the  part- 
nership assets  are  equal,  but  during  the  partnership  one  of 
the  partners  has  no  say  in  the  management  of  the  business. 
In  one  of  "  Aesop's  Fables  "  the  lion  proposes  to  the  ass  that 
they  shall  go  into  partnership.  The  ass  can  help  the  lion  to  dis- 
cover the  prey,  and  the  lion  can  kill  and  eat  it.  The  ass  has 
his  labour  for  his  pains.    I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
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the  community  was  always  a  leonine  partnership,  but  in  some 
cases  it  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  so. 

It  has  three  immense  disadvantages.  (1)  If  the  wife  has 
any  moveable  estate  she  has  no  security  worth  speaking  about 
against  her  husband's  dissipating  it.  Her  legal  hypothec, 
which  I  cannot  here  explain,  is  in  practice  no  protection.  (2)  If 
the  wife  dies  without  a  will  and  there  are  no  children  half  the 
community  goes  to  her  heirs.  Consider  what  this  may  mean. 
A  woman  marries  without  any  fortune  of  her  own.  The  husband 
has  ten  thousand  dollars  locked  up  in  his  business.  The  wife  dies 
after  a  year  of  marriage  and  has  made  no  will  and  left  no 
child.  Her  nearest  heir  may  be  a  cousin  in  New  Zealand, 
whom  she  has  never  seen.  He  can  compel  the  husband  to 
pay  him  five  thousand  dollars,  or  at  least  half  his  moveable 
estate,  which  probably  can  only  be  done  by  selling  his  busi- 
ness at  a  ruinous  loss.  (3)  If  the  wife  has  a  fortune  and  the 
husband  has  little  or  none,  and  he  dies  intestate  and  without 
children,  half  the  wife's  fortune  goes  to  the  husband's  relatives. 
It  is  these  awkward  possibiUties  which  make  business  men, 
and  prospective  wives  who  have  property,  unwilling  to  em- 
bark upon  matrimony  without  a  marriage  contract. 

The  system  of  community  was  not  iU-adapted  for  the 
condition  of  society  in  which  it  originated,  when  property 
was  mainly  in  land  and  there  were  few  business  hazards. 
The  wife's  immoveables,  if  she  had  any,  were  safe.  If  she  had 
little  or  no  moveable  property,  there  was  no  injustice  in 
giving  her  half  of  the  accumulations  acquired  during  the 
marriage.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  the  saying  that  no  man 
is  rich  unless  his  wife  allows  him  to  be  so,  and  in  a  non-com- 
mercial age  the  fortunes  that  are  made  are  as  much  the  fruits 
of  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  wife  as  of  those  of  the  husband. 
All  this  has  greatly  changed,  at  any  rate  in  the  towns.  The 
most  universal  kind  of  property  is  no  longer  land,  but  stocks 
and  shares.  Fortunes  are  not  made  by  thrift  but  by  taking 
business  risks  or  by  gambUng  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
thrift  is  an  obsolescent,  if  not  an  obsolete,  virtue. 
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Accordingly  the  system  of  community  no  longer  corres- 
ponds to  the  economic  needs,  and  among  townspeople,  at 
least,  marriage  contracts  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
common.  For  the  reasons  already  given  this  is  an  unsatis- 
factory remedy.  The  mass  of  people  of  the  working  class  are 
still  married  without  such  contracts,  and  if  a  poor  woman  has 
a  few  hundred  dollars  when  she  marries,  or  succeeds  to  them 
under  her  father  s  will,  unless  he  has  provided  that  they  shall 
not  fall  into  the  community,  she  may  see  them  dissipated  by 
a  worthless  or  reckless  husband.  Such  examples  are  of  every 
day  occurrence  and  constitute  a  hardship  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture.  Where 
there  is  community,  and  the  wife  survives  the  husband,  she 
has  two  rights  which  may  be  of  great  value.  (1)  She  can  claim 
half  the  community.    (2)  She  has  her  dower. 

This  last  right  I  have  not  as  yet  explained.  It  consists 
in  the  usufruct  or  life-rent  of  one-half  of  such  of  the  husband's 
immoveables  as  belonged  to  him  at  the  marriage,  or  have  since 
fallen  to  him  from  his  father,  or  from  some  other  ascendant, 
and  therefore  never  formed  a  part  of  the  community.  But  the 
widow's  right  to  dower  is  subject  to  two  conditions.  It  must 
appear  on  the  register,  and  she  must  not  have  renounced  her 
right  over  such  immoveables  as  her  husband  has  in  his  lifetime 
ahenated  or  hypothecated.  The  peculiar  virtue  of  the  system 
of  conmiunity,  and  in  my  eyes  almost  its  only  virtue,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  widow's  rights  to  half  the  community  and 
to  dower  are  rights  of  which  she  cannot  be  deprived  by  the 
will  of  the  husband.  If,  however,  the  husband  be  improvident 
or  incompetent,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  community  funds 
have  melted  away  before  his  death. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  system  of  community  with  the 
arrangements  which  the  parties  may  substitute  for  it  by  a 
marriage  contract.  The  form  which  such  a  contract  takes  will 
vary  according  to  the  wishes  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties,  but  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  will  contain  a  declara- 
tion that  the  wife  shall  be  separate  as  to  property,  a  renunci- 
ation by  her  of  right  to  dower,  and  a  settlement  by  the  husband 
of  some  property  upon  the  wife. 
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The  reason  why,  as  a  rule,  the  wife  renounces  her  dower 
is  that  otherwise  the  husband  cannot  sell  or  mortgage  the 
immoveables  subject  to  her  right,  except  with  this  burden 
upon  them,  unless  she  renounces  her  dower  at  the  time  of  the 
alienation.  Her  unwillingness  to  do  so  might  lead  to  one  of 
those  debates  which  destroy  the  charm  of  domestic  life. 
Consequently  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  get  this  stone  of  stum- 
bling removed  from  the  matrimonial  path.  The  nature  of  the 
settlement  which  the  husband  makes  upon  the  wife  must  de- 
pend upon  his  means  and  prospects.  He  may  insure  his  life 
for  her  benefit,  or  he  may  actually  make  over  to  her  property, 
moveable  or  immoveable.  If  he  does  so,  the  property  so  made 
over  becomes  a  part  of  the  wife's  separate  estate.  Of  this, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  she  has  the  administration.  She 
can  draw  the  rents,  cash  her  dividend  warrants,  and  do  as 
she  likes  with  her  income,  and,  according  to  the  French  writers, 
she  can  vary  her  investments  or  keep  her  money  in  an  old 
stocking  if  she  prefers  it.  For  this  is  administration.  But 
in  practice  in  Quebec  the  married  woman  will  find  it  difficult 
to  sell  her  stocks  or  to  deal  with  her  investments  of  capital 
unless  she  can  get  her  husband's  signature.  The  practice 
of  the  banks  and  of  most  companies  is  to  insist  on  this,  and 
wives  hitherto  have  been  content  to  give  way.  In  any  event 
it  is  certain  that  without  the  husband's  authorization,  she 
cannot  sell  or  hypothecate  her  immoveables,  or  give  away  the 
capital  of  her  moveables,  or  bind  herself  as  a  surety,  or  con- 
tract loans  of  such  an  amount  as  cannot  reasonably  ^be  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid  out  of  income.  The  clause  of  separation 
of  property  in  the  marriage  contract  does  not  enlarge  the 
wife's  contractual  capacity  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term. 
It  enlarges  her  power  of  dealing  with  her  own  property,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  she  should  be  able  to  contract  for  the  pur- 
poses of  her  administration.  But  the  moment  it  is  shewn 
that  a  contract  entered  into  by  a  wife  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  act  of  administration  the  separation  makes  no  difference. 
It  is  a  contract  by  a  wife  unauthorized  and  is  an  absolute 
nullity.    Elle  est  libre  pour  administrer  pas  pour  se  miner. 
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Marriage  contracts  have  one  great  peculiarity,  namely, 
that  in  them  people  may  make  binding  dispositions  in  regard 
to  their  property  at  death.  The  general  rule  of  law  is  that 
people  are  not  allowed  to  tie  their  hands  beforehand  as  to 
what  they  want  done  with  their  estate  after  their  death.  All 
declarations  they  may  make  on  this  matter  are  subject  to  the 
implied  condition  that  they  do  not  change  their  mind.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  policy  that  when  a  man  comes  to  die  he 
should  be  free  to  make  his  will  as  he  chooses,  unfettered  by 
any  previous  declarations.  Accordingly  the  most  formal  under- 
taking to  leave  a  legacy  to  a  charity  or  to  an  individual  is  of 
no  binding  effect.  A  man  may  buoy  up  any  number  of  persons 
with  such  expectations  and  after  all  cheat  them  by  his  last 
will.  But  to  this  rule  promises  made  in  marriage  contracts 
form  the  only  exception.  The  prospective  husband  or  wife 
may  promise  to  leave  to  the  survivor,  or  to  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  or  her  succession  or  a 
fixed  sum  of  money,  or  such  a  promise  may  be  made  by  the 
father  of  the  husband  or  wife  or  even  by  a  stranger.  The 
effect  of  such  an  undertaking  made  in  a  marriage  contract  is 
not  to  give  the  person  benefited  any  immediate  right,  nor 
to  deprive  the  person,  who  makes  the  promise,  of  his  power  to 
sell  the  property,  but  he  cannot  give  it  away  and  he  cannot 
leave  it  to  another  by  his  will.  If  I  promise  in  my  son's 
marriage  contract  to  leave  him  my  house,  this  will  not  prevent 
me  from  selling  it  the  week  after,  and  if  I  keep  it  and  get  into 
debt  the  house  can  be  seized  and  sold  by  my  creditors.  But 
unless  my  son  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  try  to  kill  me,  or  to  use 
me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amount  to  what  the  law  calls  in- 
gratitude, I  cannot  leave  the  house  away  from  him  by  my 
will.  Promises  of  this  kind  made  in  marriage  contracts, 
especially  when  they  are  of  a  share  of  the  donor's  estate,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  though  they  do  not  afford  complete 
security.  The  promisor  may  repent,  but  he  will  seldom  go  so 
far  as  to  ruin  himself  to  spite  the  donee.  If  he  should  deter- 
mine to  spend  all  his  property  before  he  died  he  would  have  to 
take  the  risk  of  living  longer  than  he  expected,  and  finding 
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himself  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  It  is  with  such  promises 
as  with  death  duties;  people  say  they  will  take  care  to  get 
rid  of  their  property  before  they  die,  but  as  a  rule  those  who 
have  made  a  fortune  feel  for  it  a  romantic  affection  and  exhibit 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  part  with  it  before  the  time,  even  for 
the  worst  possible  reasons,  such  as  cheating  the  state  or  their 
family. 

It  very  often  happens,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  the  husband  has  little  or  no  property,  and  that  his 
relations  do  not  come  forward  with  either  promises  or  sub- 
stantial gifts.  The  problem  then  is  how  he  is  to  make  a  settle- 
ment on  the  wife  out  of  nothing.  Men  are  naturally  generous, 
and  particularly  so  at  critical  moments  such  as  marriage,  and 
many  a  young  man  is  anxious  to  settle  large  sums  of  prospec- 
tive and  problematical  wealth  upon  his  wife.  If  he  should 
acquire  property,  and  also  debts,  he  would  really  prefer  his  wife 
to  get  the  money  than  that  it  should  go  to  his  grasping  credi- 
tors who  would  be  less  Ukely  to  consider  his  comfort.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  case  when  the  husband  is  solvent  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  If  he  promises  to  give  to  the  wife  fur- 
niture or  other  property  to  be  bought  as  his  means  allow  and 
delivered  to  her,  and  the  wife  is  able  to  prove  that  specific 
property  was  so  bought  and  delivered  during  the  marriage 
while  he  was  yet  solvent,  it  appears  that  the  wife  has  a  legal 
right  to  it.  But  in  such  cases  it  will  frequently  be  impossible 
for  the  wife  to  prove  the  specific  appropriation  to  her  of  the 
property  acquired.  A  mere  declaration  by  the  husband  -that 
all  the  household  furniture  shall  belong  to  the  wife  will  not 
be  of  any  effect  as  against  the  husband's  creditors,  or  even  as 
against  himself  during  his  lifetime.  In  one  case,  where  there 
was  such  a  clause  in  the  contract,  and  the  parties  were  after- 
wards separated  by  a  judgement,  the  wife  carried  off  the 
furniture,  but  it  was  held  that  the  husband  was  entitled  to 
bring  it  back. 

Assuming  that  specific  property  promised  in  the  marriage 
contract  to  be  given  to  the  wife  during  the  marriage  and  actual- 
ly delivered  to  her  will  be  her  separate  estate,  can  we  go  one 
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step  further  ?  If  a  solvent  but  impecunious  husband  settles 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  upon  his  wife  before  the  marriage, 
giving  her  a  right  to  demand  it  at  any  time,  and  he  afterwards 
becomes  insolvent,  is  the  wife  a  creditor  who  can  rank  with 
other  creditors  for  this  provision  ?  For  example,  if  ten 
thousand  dollars  has  been  so  settled,  and  the  husband's  estate 
realizes  fifty  cents  in  the  dollar  will  the  wife  get  five  thousand  ? 
The  Court  of  Appeals  so  held  recently  and  we  must  bow  our 
heads,  but  two  judges  out  of  five  were  of  another  opinion,  and 
the  judgement  reversed  that  of  the  court  below,  so  that  there 
were  really  three  judges  against  three.  If  this  is  the  law  it  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  marriage.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
young  man  should  restrain  his  generosity.  If  he,  having  noth- 
ing, settles  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  his  wife,  the 
young  people  can  go  along  gaily  not  over  anxious  about  the 
butcher  and  the  baker.  The  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co., 
which  corresponds,  I  suppose,  to  the  candlestick  maker,  will 
know  how  to  protect  itself.  If,  by  not  wasting  their  money  in 
paying  their  debts,  the  young  people  accumulate  a  little 
fortune,  when  the  storm  breaks  the  wife's  claim  will  be  so  much 
the  largest  that  the  other  creditors  will  get  practically  nothing 
but  the  satisfaction  of  having  helped  the  young  menage.  If 
this  is  the  law  it  certainly  calls  for  amendment,  and  there 
should  be  a  statute  providing,  as  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act 
does,  that  unless  the  money  or  property  promised  in  the  mar- 
riage contract  has  been  actually  transferred  to  the  wife  before 
the  husband's  insolvency,  it  shall  be  hable  to  be  seized  by 
his  creditors.  In  the  next  place  let  us  suppose  that  the  hus- 
band is  insolvent  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Can  he,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  getting  married  and  settling  his  property 
upon  his  wife,  secure  a  comfortable  provision  for  himself  ? 
All  is  not  lost  that  a  friend  gets,  and  many  a  man  in  financial 
embarrassment  would  prefer  to  place  his  assets  in  the  hands  of 
a  trusted  companion  who  would  keep  a  roof  over  his  head 
rather  than  see  them  vanish  among  his  creditors,  leaving  him 
penniless,  wifeless,  and  unmarriageable.  Greatly  as  the  law 
favours  marriage,  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  this.    On  the  whole, 
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my  advice  to  a  woman  about  to  be  married  is  that  she  ought 
not  to  rely  on  provisions  made  in  the  marriage  contract, 
unless  the  husband  is  solvent  at  the  time  and  gives  her  the 
actual  and  present  possession  of  the  property,  or  good  and 
valid  security  for  its  future  payment. 

The  settlements  made  before  marriage  are  irrevocable 
and  cannot  be  varied  afterwards.  If  the  parties  are  married 
according  to  community,  common  they  must  remain.  If  they 
are  separate  as  to  property,  the  community  cannot  be  created 
after  marriage.  This  principle  of  the  law  would  be  easily 
evaded  if  they  could  make  gifts  to  each  other,  and  therefore 
donations  between  them  are  prohibited  and  null.  It  has  been 
the  theory  of  the  law  since  the  Roman  times  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  allow  the  husband  and  wife  to  be  free  to  give  away  to 
each  other  their  separate  estates.  Either  the  husband,  as 
the  stronger  or  more  persuasive,  would  end  by  becoming 
owner  of  the  estate  of  the  wife,  or  the  winning  wiles  of  the 
wife  would  charm  the  husband's  property  into  her  pocket  or 
what  corresponds  to  that  repository.  An  English  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  ''a  wife  is  not  to  be  either  kicked  or  kissed 
out  of  her  separate  estate."  And  our  law  affords  a  like  pro- 
tection to  the  husband  against  such  brutality  or  cajolery. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  make  the  prohibition  effective,  the  law 
does  not  allow  the  husband  and  wife  to  make  any  contract 
of  sale  with  each  other,  for,  under  the  pretence  of  a  sale,  it 
would  be  easy  to  disguise  a  gift,  and  it  would  be  too  difficult 
to  prove  that  a  fair  price  had  actually  been  paid  and  had  not 
been  handed  back. 

There  are,  however,  two  cases  where  one  of  the  consorts 
may  derive  a  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  other  which  is 
not  regarded  as  a  prohibited  gift.  The  wife  who  has  separate 
estate  may  give  to  her  husband  an  express  authority  to  act 
for  her  in  its  management ;  or,  without  any  power  of  attorney 
or  similar  authority,  she  may  allow  the  husband  to  look  after 
her  property  and  to  receive  her  income.  As  a  matter  of 
practice  nothing  is  more  common.  Many  women  desire  noth- 
ing less  than  to  be  troubled  with  business  and  are  delighted 
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to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  their  husbands  so  long  as  their  own 
wants  are  supplied.  This  is  all  very  well  while  love  and  har- 
mony prevail,  but  if  quarrels  arise  the  wife  will  naturally  claim 
to  take  back  the  authority  which  she  had  previously  given  to 
her  husband  and  undertake  to  manage  her  own  affairs.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  not  be  fair  that  she  should  make  the 
husband  account  for  past  income.  If  her  revenues  have  been 
paid  into  a  separate  account  at  the  bank  she  can  take  the 
balance  which  stands  at  her  credit,  but  she  cannot  say  to  her 
husband,  ''you  collected  rents  for  me  amounting  to  a  thou- 
sand a  year  for  the  last  seventeen  years  and  you  must  now 
hand  over  these  amounts  with  the  interest."  The  law 
presumes,  and  it  is  a  fair  and  just  presumption,  that  if  the 
wife  has  allowed  the  husband  to  spend  the  income  of  her 
estate  she  was  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he  spent  it.  If 
she  was  dissatisfied  she  ought  to  have  taken  the  adminis- 
tration out  of  his  hands.  There  is  another  example  of  an 
advantage  which  is  not  treated  as  a  prohibited  donation.  The 
law  is  only  meant  to  apply  to  alienations  of  property  and  not 
to  ordinary  presents.  A  husband  who  gives  his  wife  a  birthday 
present  cannot  claim  it  back  again  as  being  a  gift  prohibited 
by  law.  At  what  point  a  present  becomes  an  alienation  must 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  position  and  wealth  of  the 
parties.  If  a  professor  gave  his  wife  a  rope  of  pearls  or  a  small 
cable  of  diamonds,  this  would  be  outside  the  range  of  customary 
presents,  though  such  a  gift  made  by  a  multi-millionaire 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  modest  offering.  Further,  a 
husband  may  insure  his  life  for  his  wife's  benefit  without  this 
being  considered  as  a  prohibited  donation. 

Before  we  have  done  with  the  disabilities  and  restrictions 
created  by  marriage,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  one  which  has 
occasioned  much  discussion  in  the  courts.  By  our  law  a  wife 
cannot  become  security  for  a  debt  due  by  her  husband,  and 
if,  for  example,  she  hjrpothecates  a  farm  which  belongs  to  her 
in  order  to  secure  the  repayment  of  a  loan  to  him,  the  hypothec 
is  not  valid.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  selling  her  farm 
with  her  husband's  authorization  and  handing  over  the  price 
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to  him,  but  she  cannot  hypothecate  it  to  pay  his  debt,  if  he 
fails  to  do  so.  This  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  sounds.  A 
wife  who  sells  her  property  outright  does  so  with  her  eyes 
open,  and  can  calculate  what  chance  she  has  of  ever  seeing  her 
money  again  if  she  gives  it  to  her  husband.  But  if  she  is 
asked  merely  to  give  her  name  as  a  security,  she  is  disposed  to 
be  hopeful  and  to  rely  on  not  being  called  upon  to  give  any- 
thing more  substantial.  In  practice  the  rule  that  a  wife 
cannot  borrow  money  for  her  husband  very  much  restricts 
her  capacity  to  borrow  for  herself.  For  how  is  the  lender  to 
make  sure  that  the  money  is  to  be  applied  to  the  wife's 
benefit  ?  In  one  case  a  wife  borrowed  money  from  a  loan 
company  and  gave  them  a  hypothec  over  her  immoveables. 
She  said  she  wanted  the  money  for  repairs  and  improvements 
to  be  made  on  these  immoveables.  Having  received  the  money 
the  wife  gave  it  to  her  husband.  When  the  loan  company 
could  not  get  her  to  repay  the  loan  and  wanted  to  enforce  the 
hypothec  the  wife  pleaded  that  she  could  not  be  bound  because 
the  loan  had  really  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  husband.  The 
Privy  Council  felt  compelled  to  give  effect  to  this  view,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  its  morality,  and  the  case  led  to  a  statu- 
tory amendment  of  the  code.  As  the  law  now  stands  the 
creditor  is  to  be  protected  if  he  was  in  good  faith,  that  is  to 
say,  if  he  honestly  believed  that  he  was  lending  to  the  wife  for 
herself  and  not  for  her  husband.  But  as  proof  of  good  faith 
is  difficult,  especially  long  after  the  transaction,  lenders  have 
now  become  very  cautious  m  making  advances  to  married 
women. 

Although  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  law  is  that 
a  married  woman  cannot  bind  herself  by  a  contract,  there  is 
one  very  important  case  in  which  she  can  bind  her  husband. 
This  is  when  she  is  acting  in  her  role  of  manager  of  the  house- 
hold. When  the  parties  are  living  together  the  law  presumes 
that  the  wife  has  authority  from  the  husband  to  act  as  his 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  keeping  up  of  the  domestic  establishment.  It  is  quite 
immaterial  that  the  tradesman  puts  down  the  goods  in  her 
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name  or  sends  in  the  account  to  her.  The  presumption  is  that 
he  supplied  them  on  the  husband's  credit.  Unless  there  is 
some  evidence  to  displace  this  presumption  the  wife  incurs 
no  personal  liability  and  cannot  be  sued  for  the  debt,  even  if 
the  husband  fails  to  pay  it.  But  it  will  be  otherwise  if  the 
wife  has  separate  estate  and  it  is  proved  that  the  tradesman 
relied  on  her  credit,  as,  for  example,  when  the  husband  is 
insolvent,  and  the  tradesman  says  that  he  will  only  supply  the 
goods  if  the  wife  binds  herself.  The  law  on  this  head  is  often 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  wife  which 
entitles  a  woman  to  pledge  her  husband's  credit,  but,  because 
so  long  as  she  is  in  the  position  of  manager  of  the  house,  she 
is  presumed  to  have  his  authority  to  do  what  is  usual  and 
necessary  in  that  position.  And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  hu&band  from  withdrawing  the  authority.  He  may  do 
this  by  a  public  advertisement  or  by  private  notification  to 
particular  persons  with  whom  the  wife  is  in  the  habit  of  deal- 
ing. When  the  authority  is  withdrawn  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  and  the  dealer  denies  that  he  is  aware  of  it, 
the  court  will  have  to  decide  whether  he  is  to  be  believed. 
In  a  small  town  such  a  notice  would  not  fail  to  arouse  general 
conmient,  in  a  large  city  it  might  easily  happen  that  it  did 
not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  concerned. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  humiliating  for  a  wife  to  have  this 
authority  taken  away  from  her,  the  power  of  the  keys, 
Schltisselgewalt,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  And  the  influence  of 
modern  ideas  is  seen  in  the  rule  adopted  by  some  of  the  most 
recent  codes,  such  as  those  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  that 
a  wife  can  appeal  to  the  court  against  the  arbitrary  deprivation 
of  her  powers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  provide  a  suitable  home 
for  the  wife  and  to  supply  her  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
according  to  his  means  and  condition.  But  if  the  wife  has 
separate  estate  she  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  reasonable 
contribution.  In  theory  the  husband  has  the  right  to  decide 
upon  what  scale  the  housekeeping  is  to  be  conducted,  and  it  is 
for  him  to  say  where  the  matrimonial  home  is  to  be.    Even  if 
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he  should  choose  to  leave  his  native  country  and  seek  his 
fortune  abroad  the  wife's  legal  duty  is  to  go  with  him.  But 
he  must  offer  the  wife  a  home  in  which  her  security  and  dignity 
will  be  protected  and  it  has  lately  been  held  in  France  that 
when  the  only  home  he  could  offer  was  in  his  mother's  house 
and  the  wife  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  mother-in-law, 
she  was  not  legally  bound  to  live  with  him.  If  the  husband 
turns  the  wife  out  of  the  house  or  treats  her  with  such  cruelty 
that  she  would  be  entitled  to  sue  for  a  separation,  she  can 
claim  maintenance  from  him  while  she  s  living  apart.  And 
people  who  supply  her  in  such  circumstances  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  will  have  an  action  against  the  husband  to  re- 
imburse them.  But  if  the  wife  leaves  the  husband  simply 
because  they  cannot  get  on  together,  she  has  no  legal  claim 
against  him  for  maintenance.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
parties  in  such  circumstances  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of 
voluntary  separation  under  which  the  husband  promises  to 
pay  an  allowance  to  the  wife.  By  our  law,  however,  such  agree- 
ments are  not  enforceable  by  any  means.  The  husband  can 
always  put  an  end  to  such  an  agreement  by  offering  to  take 
the  wife  back.  The  wife  on  her  part  can  terminate  the  arrange- 
ment by  intimating  her  intention  to  return.  Agreements  to 
live  apart  are  looked  upon  as  contrary  to  public  policy,  because 
the  common  life  is  a  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  the  consorts. 
In  England  this  rather  artificial  view  of  the  matter  has  now 
been  abandoned,  and  it  is  recognized  that  when  there  is  an 
agreement  of  voluntary  separation  there  is  no  immorality  in 
compelling  the  parties  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  they  have 
made  in  the  deed  of  separation.  They  are  presumably  the 
best  judges  of  the  question  whether  they  can  live  together. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  husband  does  not  object  to  his  wife's 
living  apart  does  not  imply  an  obligation  on  his  part  to  support 
her  during  the  separation.  He  is  entitled  to  say  to  her,  ''I 
will  support  you  so  long  as  you  live  with  me  but  if  you  choose 
to  leave  me  you  must  take  care  of  yourself."  In  a  case  de- 
cided only  the  other  day  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  wife 
had  left  her  husband  and  gone  to  live  with  her  father.    The 
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husband  had  since  become  insane,  and  before  the  wife  left 
him  his  temper  and  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  her  to  live  with  him,  although  there  had  been  no 
such  cruelty  as  might  have  entitled  her  to  a  judicial  separatioA. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  means,  and  after  some  years  the  wife's 
father  sued  the  curator  of  the  insane  husband  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  sums  which  he  had  expended  upon  the  support  of 
the  wife.  It  was  held  that  there  was  no  claim,  because,  when 
the  wife  separated  herself  from  the  husband,  she  had  no  legal 
justification  for  so  doing.  I  think,  however,  that  the  court  was 
a  good  deal  influenced  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
opinion  that  when  the  father  supplied  the  daughter  with  funds 
he  never  thought  of  claiming  reimbursement. 

The  last  topic  concerning  the  rights  of  property  of  the 
husband  and  wife  which  can  be  dealt  with  here  is  that  of  their 
rights  of  succession  to  each  other.  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that 
in  this  matter  our  law  is  utterly  behind  the  age  and  is  in  a 
state  which  can  only  be  described  as  scandalous.  As  the  law 
stands  to-day,  if  a  husband  dies  intestate,  any  relation  of  his 
within  the  twelfth  degree  has  a  better  right  than  his  wife  to 
his  estate.  How  many  of  us  know  our  fifth  cousins  ?  Yet 
if  a  man  dies  leaving  a  fifth  cousin,  of  whom  in  all  probability 
he  has  never  heard,  this  blood  relation  will  carry  off  his  whole 
estate,  and  the  wife,  if  she  has  no  property  of  her  own,  will 
be  left  penniless,  though  her  husband  may  have  been  a 
millionaire.  The  very  law-makers  who  proclaim  that  marriage 
is  so  close  and  intimate  a  union  that  death  only  can  part  it, 
and  the  wife's  personality  must  be  submerged  in  that  of  the 
husband,  affirm,  when  the  compulsory  dissolution  comes,  that 
the  husband  and  wife  are  not  related  at  all,  and  that  one  of 
them  can  only  succeed  to  the  other  in  default  of  relations 
within  the  twelfth  degree.  So  far  as  I  know  the  Province  of 
Quebec  is  in  the  proud  position  of  being  the  only  civilized 
country  which  retains  a  rule  so  utterly  preposterous.  Its 
absurdity  is  of  course  less  evident  when  the  consorts  are 
in  community,  for  in  that  case  the  survivor  gets  in  his  own 
right  his  half  share  of  the  community.     But  even  here  the 
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result  in  some  circumstances  may  be  monstrous  enough. 
If  the  wife  brought  nothing  into  the  community  and  she  dies 
without  a  will,  her  fifth  cousin  may  call  on  the  husband  to 
hand  over  during  his  lifetime  half  the  community,  that  is  in 
many  cases  half  of  his  whole  possessions.  And  if  after  fifty 
years  of  happy  married  life  the  husband  dies  without  a  will, 
or  his  will  turns  out  to  be  invalid  on  some  technical  ground,  the 
husband's  fifth  cousin  can  carry  off  haK  the  earnings  which 
the  wife,  by  a  lifetime  of  economy,  has  helped  the  husband  to 
accumulate. 

Nor,  when  the  parties  are  married  according  to  the 
system  of  separation,  is  the  situation  more  satisfactory. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
possessed  very  small  means  and  the  wife  had  nothing  but  her 
personal  belongings.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  the  prospects 
of  earning  a  livehhood  are  good,  and  people  as  a  rule  marry 
young,  this  is  not  the  exceptional  but  the  normal  case.  It  is 
not  the  custom  here  for  any  but  rich  fathers  to  provide  their 
daughters  with  dowries.  The  young  husband  in  the  case 
before  us  does  not  see  how  he  can  do  more  for  his  wife  in  the 
marriage  contract  than  undertake  to  insure  his  life  for  five 
thousand  dollars.  The  consorts  Uve  happily  together  for  half 
a  century  and  the  husband  becomes  a  rich  man  and  leaves  a 
million  dollars.  If  he  forgets  to  make  a  will  the  fifth  cousin 
takes  $995,000  and  the  wife  $5,000.  When  there  are  children 
surviving  the  case  will  be  better,  but  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  this  will  happen,  and  in  any  case  it  is  undesirable  that 
a  widow  should  have  to  look  to  her  children  for  support. 
It  is  easy  to  say  people  ought  to  make  wills,  but  a  rational 
law  ought  to  divide  a  man's  succession  in  so  fair  and  just  a 
manner  that  no  great  harm  can  be  done  if  he  neglects  to  make 
a  will.  It  would  take  too  long  to  contrast  our  law  with  that 
of  many  other  countries,  but  we  may  take  as  examples  the 
law  of  England  and  the  laws  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
The  two  last  are  specially  instructive,  because  they  have  re- 
cently undergone  a  thorough  revision  and  may  therefore  be 
taken  to  represent  the  modern  point  of  view. 
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By  the  English  law,  if  the  husband  dies  intestate,  the 
wife  takes  one-half  of  his  personal  estate  if  there  are  no 
children,  and  one-third  if  there  are  children.  If  the  estate 
is  less  than  $2,500  the  widow  gets  the  whole,  if  there  are  no 
children.  If  the  wife  dies  intestate  the  husband  takes  her 
whole  personal  estate  and  a  life  interest  in  her  real  estate, 
called  the  courtesy,  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  need 
not  here  be  stated.  Some  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  for 
example  Nova  Scotia,  and  more  than  half  the  states  of  the 
American  Union  have  modified  the  rules  of  the  English 
common  law  by  establishing  a  substantial  equality  as  to  rights 
of  succession  between  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

By  the  new  German  code,  which  Professor  Maitland 
described  as  ''the  most  carefully  considered  statement  of  a 
nation's  law  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  the  surviving 
spouse  takes  one-fourth  of  the  estate  of  the  pre-deceased  if 
there  are  surviving  children,  one-half  in  competition  with 
parents  or  their  issue,  and  the  whole,  if  the  deceased  left 
neither  parents  nor  grandparents  nor  the  issue  of  either. 

Under  the  new  Swiss  code  of  1905  the  surviving  consort 
has  a  choice  between  taking  the  property  of  one-fourth,  or 
the  usufruct  of  one-half  of  the  succession  of  the  other,  if  there 
are  children,  and  if  there  are  no  children,  has  a  larger  share, 
varying  according  to  the  nearness  of  relationship  of  the  other 
heirs.  But,  as  in  Germany,  if  there  are  no  relations  within  the 
circle  of  parents  and  grandparents  and  their  issue,  the  sur- 
viving consort  takes  the  whole  estate  of  the  predeceased. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  merely  of  rights  of  succes- 
sion, that  is  of  rights  which  can  be  defeated  by  a  will.  Accord- 
ing to  our  law  every  person  who  is  in  the  unrestricted  enjoy- 
ment of  his  rights  can  dispose  of  his  estate  after  death  in 
favour  of  anybody  he  likes,  irrespective  of  his  family  relations. 
This  principle,  commonly  called  that  of  the  freedom  of  willing, 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774, 
which  for  the  rest  preserved  the  old  French  laws.  The 
English  law  has  always  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  singu- 
lar superstition  that  a  man  has  a  sacred  right  to  do  as  he  hkes 
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with  his  property  after  his  death,  though  this  may  result  in 
shifting  over  to  the  community  the  burdens  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  him.  It  is  the  law  of  England  and  of  Quebec  that  a 
man  with  a  wife  entirely  unable  to  provide  for  herself,  perhaps 
a  cripple  or  a  lunatic,  and  with  ten  children,  should  be  entirely 
free  if  he  chooses  to  leave  his  whole  estate  to  foreign  missions. 
If  our  perceptions  were  not  dulled  by  familiarity,  such  a 
state  of  the  law  would  shock  us.  In  the  Roman  law  and  in  the 
law  of  many  European  countries  to-day,  a  different  conception 
of  legal  duties  prevails.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  if 
a  man  leaves  a  wife  or  children  he  cannot,  except  for  some 
specified  legal  cause,  deprive  them  of  a  share  of  his  succession. 
This  share  is  not  necessarily  so  great  as  that  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  if  he  died  without  a  will.  In  France,  for 
example,  if  a  man  dies  leaving  three  or  more  children  he 
cannot  dispose  by  wiU  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  estate. 
In  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia,  to  give  some  of  the 
European  examples,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union,  the  surviving  consort  is,  on  this 
principle,  given  by  law  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  estate  of  the 
predeceased  which  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  exercise  of 
testamentary  power.  A  widow  can  only  be  deprived  of  her 
legal  portion  where  there  has  been  a  separation  or  divorce,  or 
upon  proof  of  such  conduct  as  the  law  considers  sufficient  to 
justify  the  deprivation.  In  some  of  the  states,  if  the  widow 
has  a  sufficient  income  of  her  own,  the  husband  is  excused 
from  his  Hability  to  provide  for  her.  In  most  laws  the  rights 
of  the  husband  and  the  wife  in  this  respect  are  identical.  It 
appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable.  But  if 
our  legislators  honestly  believe  that  a  widow's  claim  on  her 
husband's  succession  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  a  fifth  cousin, 
it  will  take  some  time  to  convince  them  that  she  ought  to  have 
a  share  whether  the  husband  desires  it  or  not. 

In  this  summary  of  the  law  of  Married  Women's  Property 
I  have  not  sought  to  conceal  my  opinion  that  reforms  are 
greatly  needed.  There  is,  in  my  judgement,  no  branch  of  our 
law  of  which  we  have  less  reason  to  be  proud.    Laws  ought  to 
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be  intelligible  and  equal,  but  the  law  of  community  is  unequal 
and  full  of  obscurities  and  complications.  It  would  seem  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada  and  declare  that  a  married  woman 
should  be  separate  as  to  property,  and  should  have  complete 
contractual  capacity.  But  unless  this  were  coupled  with  a 
reform  in  the  law  of  succession,  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
would  be  an  improvement.  The  greatest  blot  on  the  system 
at  present  is  in  the  law  of  succession.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  ought  to  be  placed  among 
the  nearest  heirs  of  the  predeceased,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  go  further  and  follow  the  lead  of  many  progressive 
countries  in  giving  the  widow  or  widower  some  share  at  any 
rate  which  cannot  be  taken  away  by  will.  The  Women's 
Council  among  its  excellent  activities  might  do  well  to  take 
up  this  question.  They  must  remember  that  legislatures  are 
slow  and  by  no  means  correspondingly  sure,  and  that  legal 
reforms  are  apt  to  be  delayed  to  find  time  for  measures  out 
of  which  political  capital  may  be  made.  But  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  law  of  other  countries  can  honestly 
refuse  to  admit  that  our  law  as  to  Married  Women's  Property 
shews  that  Quebec  is  still  in  some  respects,  at  least,  what  Lord 
Durham  called  it  in  1839,  ''an  old  and  stationary  society  in  a 
new  and  progressive  world. " 

F.  P.  Walton 
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THE  MARCH  OF  SOCIALISM 


TTHE  recent  elections  in  Germany,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
*  turn  of  110  Socialists  to  the  Reichstag  out  of  a  total  of  397 
members,  have  called  attention  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Socialism,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  Although  the  origin  of  Socialism  may  be 
traced  to  its  roots  in  the  distant  past,  and  although  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  by-product  of  the  industrial  and  political 
revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  factor  in  practical 
politics  it  is  quite  recent,  and  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the 
year  1863,  when  La  Salle  founded  the  Universal  German 
Workingmen's  Association,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  the  present  day.  In  the  following  year 
the  new  movement  lost  its  brilliant  and  erratic  leader,  but 
the  work  went  on,  and  Socialism  scored  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  political  victories  in  the  year  1867,  when  six  Socialists 
were  elected  to  the  Diet  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 
The  first  election  under  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
was  held  in  1871,  when  the  Socialists,  notwithstanding  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  the  victory  of  Germany  in  the  war  with 
France,  cast  no  less  than  102,000  votes  and  elected  two 
representatives  to  the  Reichstag.  The  following  table  shows 
the  electoral  successes  of  Socialism  in  Germany  from  1871  to 

1912. 

Percentage 
of 

Votes  total  vote    Representatives 

102,000 3 2 

340,000 6 9 

493,000 9 12 

437,000 7 9 

312,000 6 12 

550,000 9 24 

763,000 10 11 

1,427,000 19 35 

1,176,000 23 44 

2,007,000 — 56 

3,010,000 24 77  (later  81) 

3,259,000 24 43  (later  53) 

4,238,000 35....   110 


Year 
1871. 
1874. 
1877. 
1878. 
1881. 
1884. 
1887. 
1890. 
1893. 
1896. 
1903. 
1907. 
1912. 
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The  importance  of  the  Socialist  victory  of  1912  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  recent  elections  with 
those  of  1907,  as  in  the  following  estimate  of  the  representation 
of  the  various  parties  in  the  Reichstag. 

1907         1912 

Centrists 103 93 

Conservatives  and  Anti-Semites    103 68 

Socialists 53 110 

National  Liberals 51 46 

Radicals  49 50 

Poles 25 19 

Other  parties  (Guelphs,  Alsatians  and  Inde- 
pendents)     13 11 

Total 397  397 

These  figures,  significant  as  they  are,  do  not  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  various  parties,  for  the 
electoral  districts  have  not  been  changed  since  1871,  while 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  and  other  great  cities,  the  strong- 
holds of  Socialism,  have  increased  enormously  in  population 
without  any  increase  in  their  representation  in  the  Reichstag. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  Con- 
servatives are  strong,  have  more  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  representatives.  For  example,  the  Province  of  East 
Prussia,  with  about  400,000  voters,  sends  17  representatives 
to  the  Reichstag,  while  Berlin,  with  more  than  500,000  voters, 
sends  only  six  representatives,  of  whom  five  are  Socialists. 
The  total  vote  polled  in  the  first  ballot  was  12,188,000,  of 
which  the  Conservatives  polled  1,515,000,  the  Centrists  2,- 
012,000,  and  the  SociaHsts  4,238,000.  If,  therefore,  the  parties 
were  represented  in  exact  proportion  to  their  voting  strength, 
the  Conservatives  would  have  only  49  representatives  and  the 
Centrists  only  65,  while  the  Socialists  would  have  138  represen- 
tatives and  could  outvote  both  Conservatives  and  Clericals 
combined. 

The  Socialists  have  now  the  largest  party  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  the  power  of  the  so-called  "Blue-Black-Bloc,"  or  combin- 
ation of  Conservatives  and  Clericals,  which  supported  the 
reactionary  policy  of  Chancellor  von  Bethman-Hollweg,  is 
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gone.  The  Kaiser  himself,  who  is  a  bitter  opponent  of  Social- 
ism, has  received  a  severe  blow,  and  the  Socialists  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  Potsdam,  the  Kaiser's 
own  constituency,  has  elected  a  Socialist,  while  in  the  palace 
district  of  Berlin  the  Socialist  candidate  was  barely  defeated, 
and  that  by  a  radical.  Altogether,  the  reactionary  forces  are 
badly  demoralized,  and  the  Socialists  constitute  a  formidable 
menace  to  the  stability  of  any  combination  that  may  be 
formed  against  them.  Certainly,  the  balance  of  power  has 
shifted  towards  the  left,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Reich- 
stag wiU  presently  inaugurate  some,  at  least,  of  the  reforms 
demanded  by  the  Socialists. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  is  a  party  of  reform  as  well 
as  a  party  of  revolution.  Probably  a  majority  of  its  members 
are  revolutionary  Socialists  of  the  orthodox,  or  Marxian,  type, 
but  even  these  realize  that  the  social  revolution  may  not  come 
for  many  years,  and  therefore  work  for  certain  immediate 
reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation.  In  this  they 
receive  the  support  of  many  people  who  would  be  classed  as 
Liberals,  Radicals,  Progressives,  or  Insurgents,  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  who  vote  with  the  Socialists  as  a  way  of 
protesting  against  monarchism,  militarism,  protectionism,  the 
unfair  taxation  of  the  poor,  and  the  policy  of  reaction  in 
general,  and  as  a  way  of  forcing  to  the  front  proposals  for 
reform  which  the  Conservative  parties  would  not  adopt  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  threat  of  revolution. 

The  ruling  classes  of  Germany  are  much  alarmed  at  the 
growth  of  Socialism,  for  they  feel  the  political  power  slipping 
from  their  grasp  and  have  no  faith  in  the  coming  democracy 
of  the  common  people.  Compared  with  the  menace  of  Social- 
ism, the  dispute  about  Morocco  and  all  other  international 
questions  sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  not  France,  nor  even 
England,  that  is  the  most  formidable  enemy,  and  the  army  and 
navy,  ostensibly  directed  against  the  enemy  without,  are  in- 
tended to  be  used,  in  case  of  need,  against  the  enemy  within. 
But  both  army  and  navy  are  honeycombed  with  Socialism, 
and  although  the  soldiers  are  taught  that  they  must,  at  the 
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word  of  command,  attack  and  kill  their  friends  and  nearest 

relatives,  there  can  be  little  question  that,  when  the  day  of 

reckoning  arrives,  they  will  fraternize  with  the  common  people, 

as  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  no  other  country  has  Socialism  made  such  progress 

as  in  Germany,  but  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world 

there  are  some  Socialists,  and  everywhere  the  movement  is 

growing.     The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  votes 

cast  by  Socialists  and  the  number  of  representatives  elected 

to  the  popular  house  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  and 

in  the  United  States. 

Votes  Representatives 

Germany,  1912 4,238,000. ...  110 

France,  1910 1,106,000....   76 

Austria,  1907     1,042,000. ...   87 

Russia,  1907 ....  132 

United  Kingdom,  Dec,  1910. .    506,000 42  (Labour  and  Socialist) 

Belgium,  1910  483,000. ...  35 

Holland,  1909    82,000. ...     7 

Norway,  1909    90,000....   11 

Sweden,  1911 170,000. ...   64 

Denmark,  1910 99,000. ...   24 

Switzerland,  1908 100,000....     7 

Italy,  1909 339,000. ...   39 

Spain,  1910    40,000. ...     1 

United  States,  1910 700,000....     1 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  for  there  are  Socialists 
in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Greece,  and  even  in  Japan  and  China.  In  Australia' 
the  Labour  Party  is  in  power  and  includes  a  good  many: 
Socialists.  Socialism  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  Canada,  and^ 
yet  there  is  an  active  group  of  Sociahsts  in  British  Columbia, 
where  three  members  were  elected  to  the  provincial  legislature 
in  1907.  Altogether,  the  Socialist  voters  of  the  world  number 
about  10,000,000,  and  if  the  disfranchised  were  counted,  and 
all  adherents,  the  number  of  nominal  Socialists  might  number 
20,000,000,  or  more,  including  children,  many  of  whom  are 
ardent  Socialists.  The  number  of  true  Socialists,  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith,  is  small,  but  in  every  country  these  men 
and  women  form  a  nucleus  around  which  gather  a  body  of 
more  or  less  faithful  adherents,  especially  when  the  day  of 
political  success  is  near. 
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Socialism  is  a  factor  of  growing  importance  in  the  politics 
of  the  United  States.  About  3000  votes  were  cast  for  Socialist- 
candidates  in  the  presidential  elections  of  1888,  chiefly  in 
New  York  and  Milwaukee.  In  the  election  of  1892  the  Social- 
ists poUed  21,000  votes;  in  1896,  36,000;  in  1900,  137,000; 
in  1904,  435,000;  in  1908,  438,000.  In  the  state  and  congres- 
sional elections  of  1910,  about  700,000  Socialist  votes  were 
cast;  13  Socialist  legislators  were  elected  in  Wisconsin,  and  4 
in  other  states;  and  Victor  L.  Berger  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  representative  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin, that  is,  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Berger  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  Socialist  to  sit  in  Congress,  but  will, 
assuredly,  not  be  the  last.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  municipal 
government  of  Milwaukee  was  captured  by  the  Socialists,  who 
not  only  elected  Emil  Seidel  as  mayor,  but  elected  the  con- 
troller, the  city  attorney  and  21  out  of  35  aldermen.  How- 
ever, on  April  2nd,  1912,  the  Socialists  were  defeated  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  other  parties.  Certainly,  the  Germans  of 
Milwaukee  have  done  much  to  make  their  city  famous. 

Before  the  panic  of  1893,  practically  all  the  Socialists 
in  the  United  States  were  of  foreign  birth,  but  since  that  time 
Socialism  has  found  many  converts  among  the  native  born. 
It  is  not  strange  that  Socialism  should  have  developed  late 
in  the  United  States,  a  country  of  vast  resources  and  a  rela- 
tively  small  population,  affording  opportunity  of  advancement 
to  every  intelligent  and  able-bodied  man.  But  the  country 
is  now  pretty  well  settled;  practically  all  of  the  good  land  has 
been  taken  up;  great  cities  have  arisen;  business  is  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale  by  corporations  or  individuals  owning 
considerable  capital;  farming  and  all  other  industries  are 
becoming  too  scientific  for  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence; 
there  is  a  great  army  of  working  people,  many  of  whom  receive 
sadly  inadequate  wages;  and  there  is  much  poverty  and 
misery.  In  brief,  European  conditions  are  coming  to  prevail 
in  America,  and  the  philosophy  of  Socialism,  which  is  the 
philosophy  of  failure  and  disappointment,  though  not  of 
resignation,  has  been  transplanted  from  Europe  and  has  taken 
root  in  American  soil. 
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Failure  and  disappointment  are  not  more  common  than 
they  were  in  former  times,  but  the  mental  attitude  of  men  is 
different.  In  pioneer  days  it  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  for  a  young  man  of  strength  and  courage  to  make  a 
home  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  privations  of  that  life  were 
cheerfully  borne;  but  now  the  landless  man,  however  young 
and  strong,  looks  with  dismay  upon  the  vast  industrial  organ- 
ization of  which  he  forms  so  small  a  part,  and  thinks  that  the 
day  of  opportunity  is  gone  forever.  Then  every  man  was  his 
own  master;  now  he  is  servant  to  a  corporation.  Then,  if  he 
failed,  he  had  himself  to  blame;  now  he  curses  his  employer 
and  the  whole  capitalistic  system.  Then  he  lived  and  died  in 
obscurity;  now  he  inhabits  the  tenements  of  a  great  city. 
Then  he  told  his  troubles  to  the  trees;  now  he  exchanges 
grievances  with  his  fellow-workmen  and  pubUshes  them  in  a 
newspaper.  Then  he  believed  that  the  miseries  of  life  were 
sent  by  God  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  good;  now  he  regards 
them  as  unmitigated  evils  made  by  man.  Then  they  were 
inevitable  as  fate;  now  they  may  be  removed,  society  can  be 
regenerated,  and  man  will  yet  attain  the  happiness  of  which  he 
dreams. 

It  is  not  the  misery  of  the  world  alone  that  has  caused  the 
accumulation  of  discontent  which  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  modem  life,  but  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between 
actual  conditions  and  ideals,  the  gulf  that  lies  between  Lazarus 
and  Dives.  Across  this  gulf  there  is  the  bridge  of  opportunity, 
but,  Uke  the  bridge  of  Mirza,  it  is  so  badly  broken  down  that 
few  may  cross,  while  many  fall  into  the  abyss.  Improvements 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  moreover,  do  nothing  to  allay 
their  discontent,  for  wants  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
means  of  satisfying  them,  and  high  wages,  a  high  standard  of 
comfort,  independence,  ambition,  education,  all  tend  to  make 
men  reahze  how  far  short  they  come  of  their  advancing  ideals. 

The  present  condition  of  the  working  class  is  far  from 
ideal,  and  in  this  time  of  rising  prices  and  rising  standards  of 
living  it  seems  to  be  getting  worse  rather  than  better,  so  that 
the  workers  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  any  one 
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who  claims  to  understand  the  disease  and  to  be  able  to  supply 
a  remedy.  They  have  listened  to  the  politician  who  has 
promised  protection  against  the  pauper  labour  of  Europe, 
but  has  given  no  protection  against  the  pauper  immigrant. 
They  have  Ustened  to  the  advocates  of  cheap  money,  but  have 
found  that  the  increased  production  of  gold  has  caused  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  a  decrease  in  real  wages. 
They  have  listened  to  the  walking  delegate,  and  have  found 
that  strikes  and  violence  throw  discredit  upon  the  unions  and 
injure  the  cause  of  organized  labour.  They  have  heard  of 
municipal  ownership  in  England,  of  state  railways  in  Germany, 
of  state  enterprises  without  end  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
but  nowhere  has  any  solution  of  the  labour  problem  been 
found,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  no  mere  reform  can 
bring  about  any  permanent  improvement  in  social  conditions. 
And  now  they  are  listening  to  the  Socialists,  who  tell  them 
that  their  only  hope  of  economic  salvation  is  to  be  found  in 
working  for  the  social  revolution,  which  will  abolish  the 
capitalist  class  and  establish  the  collective  ownership  of  all 
the  means  of  production. 

To  discontented  workers  and  to  aU  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  present  conditions,  Socialism  makes  a  strong  appeal,  and 
is  often  presented  with  such  force  as  to  be  weU-nigh  irresistible. 
Like  great  religions,  it  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action,  touching  every  side  of  Hfe  with  compelling 
power. 

Socialism  appeals  to  the  reason  in  that  it  is  a  theory  of 
social  evolution  based  upon  one  of  the  primary  instincts  of  the 
human  animal,  the  desire  for  food  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  Ufe.  Without  doubt,  the  economic  interpretation  of  history 
is  a  most  illuminating  conception,  going  far  towards  explaining 
many  of  the  obscure  pages  of  history,  from  the  migrations  of 
ancient  times  to  the  class  struggle  of  the  present  day.  The 
Socialist  theory  of  value,  too,  claims  to  be  the  only  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  economic  diseases  of  society,  and  the  con- 
clusions appear  to  follow  the  premises  with  irresistible  logic. 
The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  patent 
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facts  in  our  economic  system.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
working  class  does  most  of  the  work.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  many  are  exploited  by  the  few,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the 
workers  come  to  realize  this  fact,  they  will  seize  the  means  of 
production,  operate  them  for  their  own  benefit,  and  thus 
enjoy  what  is  theirs  by  right,  the  whole  produce  of  labour. 
The  Socialist  theory  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it, 
and  so  profound  that  all  the  scholarship  of  the  world  is  not 
sufficient  to  trace  it  in  all  its  ramifications  nor  illustrate  it 
in  all  its  bearings. 

Socialism  appeals  to  the  emotions.  This  is,  in  fact,  its 
strongest  appeal,  for  the  emotions  are  the  moving  forces  of 
society,  and  the  intellect  is  little  more  than  a  regulator. 
Many  of  the  poor,  as  they  compare  their  lot  with  that  of  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours,  are  consumed  with  envy,  and  the 
Socialists,  by  their  unceasing  denunciation  of  the  luxurious 
life  of  the  rich,  fan  the  flame  of  envy  into  an  intense  anger  at 
the  system  which  permits  of  such  extravagance  and  the 
people  who  practise  it,  while  the  hungry  and  naked  lie  at  their 
very  door.  The  sorrows  of  humanity  are  real,  and  life  is  a 
tragedy,  and  when  the  poor  are  taught  that  their  miseries  are 
caused  by  capitalism  they  learn  to  hate  both  the  system  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  it  with  a  bitter  hatred  and  a  desire  to 
destroy,  that  will  be  translated  into  deeds  of  violence  when 
the  day  of  revolution  comes.  Socialism  appeals  also  to  the 
milder  emotions  of  love  and  pity,  the  one  binding  Socialists 
together  in  the  bonds  of  comradeship,  the  other  drawing  re- 
cruits from  the  capitalist  class  who  often  do  yeoman  service 
in  the  common  cause.  Indeed,  most  of  the  great  Socialists 
have  been  members  of  the  capitalist  class;  and  thus,  in  a  sense, 
the  theory  of  Socialism  is  a  gift  from  the  exploiters  to  the 
exploited,  a  weapon  forged  by  the  capitalists  for  use  against 
themselves. 

Socialism  appeals  to  the  fighting  instincts  of  men.  It  is 
a  call  to  arms;  and  all  who  are  tired  of  inglorious  peace,  all 
who  love  to  fight,  whether  with  word  or  deed,  are  moved  to 
arise,  gird  on  their  armour  and  do  battle  for  the  cause  of  human- 
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ity.  Socialism  is  a  movement,  a  crusade  against  the  power  of 
wealth  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  and  enlists  the  sympathy  of 
the  chivalrous  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute  or  the 
chances  of  success.  It  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  natural  optimism  of  men.  While  it  denounces 
the  evils  of  capitalism  unsparingly  and  without  restraint,  it 
does  not  regard  them  as  inevitable  or  bound  to  last  forever. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  power  of  slaveholders  was  destroyed, 
and  as  the  power  of  feudalism  passed  away,  so  the  power  of 
capitalists,  who  are  described  as  the  robber  barons  of  industry, 
will  cease  to  be,  and  the  wage-slaves  of  to-day  will  become  the 
freemen  of  the  social  commonwealth  to-morrow.  As  it  is 
contended  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day 
are  due  to  capitalism,  so  all  these  evils  will  be  done  away  under 
the  collectivism  that  is  to  be.  The  Socialist  has  this  great 
hope  always  in  his  mind.  He  looks  forward  to  a  time,  not 
distant,  when  there  shall  be  no  more  exploitation,  no  more 
poverty,  neither  ignorance,  vice,  crime,  nor  disease,  when  all 
men  shall  live  together  as  brothers  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

So  strong  is  the  appeal  of  Socialism  to  all  laborers  and  to 
all  who  love  their  fellow-men,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
spreads  rapidly  when  once  its  doctrines  become  known.  The 
wonder  is  that,  considering  the  natural  idealism  of  mankind, 
it  does  not  spread  more  rapidly.  But  there  are  strong  forces 
on  the  other  side,  which,  as  Socialism  gains  in  influence,  tend 
towards  a  greater  solidarity  in  opposition  to  it. 

First,  there  are  the  capitalists  themselves,  a  large  and 
influential  class,  including  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
large  and  small  farmers,  both  freeholders  and  tenants,  the 
so-called  professional  classes,  well-paid  employees,  and  many 
other  people  of  moderate  wealth,  who,  owning  property  of 
one  kind  or  another — a  piece  of  land,  a  house,  an  insurance 
policy,  a  few  shares  in  a  corporation — realize  that  they  have 
something  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  any  social  revolution. 
These  people,  with  their  following,  constitute  the  ruling  class 
in  every  country;  they  are  not  relatively  diminishing  in 
numbers,  but  rather  increasing;    and,  although  divided  on 
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questions  of  minor  importance,  they  tend  to  unite  in  defence 
of  the  institution  of  private  property,  which,  they  hold,  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  prosperity  for  rich  and  poor  ahke. 

A  few  of  the  capitaUst  class,  particularly  the  so-called 
intellectual  proletariat,  go  over  to  Socialism,  but  most  of  the 
thmking  people  remain  attached  to  capitalism,  because. 
Socialists  say,  they  get  their  living  from  the  rich  and  do  not 
dare  to  break  away.  Socialists  have  no  epithets  too  severe  for 
this  class  of  people,  parasites  of  the  lowest  class,  who,  because 
they  live  on  the  pickings  of  the  capitalist  feast,  prostitute  their 
talents  in  support  of  the  vilest  tyranny.  Such  a  thing  as 
intellectual  independence  the  Socialist  does  not  conceive  as 
possible,  nor  can  he  imagine  that  thinking  people  may  be 
opposed  to  Socialism  because  they  discover  fatal  fallacies  in 
the  theories  of  Socialists  and  regard  their  plans  for  social 
regeneration  as  wholly  impracticable.  In  so  far  as  Socialism 
fights  with  intellectual  weapons  the  opposition  of  the  thinking 
classes  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  its  theories  ; 
but  in  so  far  as  Socialism  is  the  expression  of  the  blind  will  of 
the  discontented  masses,  the  sharp  but  puny  weapons  of  the 
intellectuals  do  not  count  for  much. 

But  in  their  efforts  to  better  themselves  the  working  class 
is  not  altogether  blind,  for  there  are  among  them  many  men  of 
independent  thinking  and  independent  ways,  who  see  the 
fallacies  of  Socialism  and  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  lie  in  cooperation  with  the  capitalists  for  their 
mutual  benefit  rather  than  in  working  for  an  impracticable 
collectivism.  Besides,  the  door  of  opportunity  is  not  closed, 
and  the  capitalist  class  is  constantly  taking  to  itself  the  more 
capable  and  ambitious  of  the  working  class.  Such  people  are 
not  at  all  class-conscious,  and  do  not  wish  to  be,  for  they  hope, 
by  industry  and  frugahty,  to  secure  promotion  from  the  ranks, 
to  receive  higher  wages,  to  accumulate  property,  and  so  emerge 
from  the  working  class,  or  at  least  attain  a  position  where 
they  wiU  not  be  altogether  dependent  on  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  They  climb  the  ladder  of  economic  success  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  their  children,  starting  where  they  stop,  usually 
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rise  higher,  sometimes  to  the  very  top.  Although  they  may  be 
in  the  working  class,  they  are  not  of  it,  but  members  of  the 
class  in  which  they  hope  to  be. 

Finally,  there  are  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  Socialism 
itself,  which  are  likely  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  success 
of  the  movement.  Of  late  years  a  serious  cleavage  has  de- 
veloped, notably  in  France,  between  the  more  conservative 
or  evolutionary  Socialists  and  their  more  radical  or  revolu- 
tionary comrades.  Socialists  of  the  orthodox  German  type 
show  a  preference  for  political  methods,  and  expect,  by  con- 
quering the  political  power,  to  establish  collectivism  in  an 
orderly,  parliamentary  way.  This  indirect  method  is  too 
slow  for  the  more  radical  Socialists,  who  see,  moreover,  that 
it  may  never  accomplish  its  purpose,  even  in  Germany;  and 
there  has  sprung  up  in  France  and  Italy  a  new  movement, 
called  Syndicalism,  carrying  on  the  class  struggle  by  means  of 
''direct  action,"  with  the  ''general  strike"  as  the  chief 
weapon,  accompanied  by  "sabotage,"  or  violence  of  every 
kind,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  capitalists  and  forcing 
them  to  grant  important  concessions  if  not  to  allow  their 
property  to  be  seized  by  the  unions.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
for  a  minority  to  terrorize  the  majority,  and  the  Syndicalists, 
who  form  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  Socialists  in 
France,  a  minority  of  a  minority,  have  had  an  influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Thus  "King"  Pataud,  the 
chief  of  the  electrical  workers  of  Paris,  has  several  times 
plunged  the  city  into  darkness,  reminding  one  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  by  which  Moses  forced  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people 
go.  In  other  countries,  too,  seamen,  dock  labourers,  railway 
employees,  draymen,  and  even  government  servants,  have  used 
the  strike  with  telling  effect,  and  lately  the  coal  miners  of 
Great  Britain  have  dealt  a  fearful  blow  at  all  the  industries 
of  the  country  an  d  have  forced  the  government  to  grant  their 
demands,  in  part,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

This  more  radical  form  of  Socialism,  which  is  closely  akin 
to  Anarchism,  tends  towards  reaction,  not  only  among  capital- 
ists, but  among  Socialists  themselves.     Compared  with  the 
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Syndicalists,  ordinary  Socialists  seem  like  social  reformers  of 
a  very  mild  type,  and  the  Hardies,  Macdonalds,  Spargos,  and 
Hillquits,  who  shrink  from  extreme  views  and  violent  methods, 
no  longer  command  the  vanguard  of  revolution.  The  move- 
ment has  got  beyond  their  control,  with  men  like  Tom  Mann, 
Ben  Tillett,  and  Bill  Haywood,  in  the  lead,  who  do  not  pretend 
to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  and  believe  that  all  means  are 
justified  which  will  bring  about  the  end  desired — the  abolition 
of  capitalism.  Even  so  the  Mirabeaus,  Siey^s,  and  La  Fayettes 
of  the  French  Revolution  gave  place  to  the  Dantons,  Marats, 
and  Robespierres  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  after  a  time, 
was  followed  by  the  Csesarism  of  Napoleon. 

Capitalism  may  defend  itself  against  Socialism  by  a 
policy  of  reaction  or  by  a  policy  of  compromise.  Those  who 
favour  reaction  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evils  of  the  industrial 
system,  or  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  remove  or 
ameliorate  them.  In  this  they  run  counter  to  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  and  adopt  a  most  short-sighted  policy,  which 
tends  to  ahenate  a  large  part  of  their  own  following  and  to 
drive  the  more  conservative  Socialists  into  the  arms  of  Syn- 
dicalists and  Anarchists.  The  recent  elections  in  Germany 
sufficiently  prove  the  failure  of  reaction.  The  middle  ground 
of  compromise  is  more  prudent  from  the  point  of  view  of 
political  tactics,  and  saner  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
theory,  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests 
of  capitalists  and  labourers  and  thus  promote  industrial  peace 
and  social  progress.  Socialists  and  reactionists  alike  insist 
that  no  reconciliation  is  possible  and  no  half-way  measures 
acceptable,  but  the  vast  majority  of  intelligent  people  hold 
the  contrary  opinion,  and  believe  that  reform  is  better  than 
revolution  and  compromise  than  civil  war. 

The  great  theologian  and  philosopher  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Thomas  Aquinas,  laid  down  two  great  principles,  which 
seem  to  have  as  much  validity  to-day  as  they  had  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  he  said  that  in  an  ideal  state  private 
property  should  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  means  to  the 
production  of  wealth,  but  that  the  fruits  of  industry  should 
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be  enjoyed  in  common.  Private  ownership  was  necessary, 
according  to  Aquinas, — j&rst,  because  of  the  interest  which 
the  owner  takes  in  the  management  of  his  property;  second, 
because  it  tends  towards  a  better  organization  of  production; 
and  third,  because  private  industry  is  carried  on  with  less  of 
that  wranghng  and  conflict  which  results  when  property  is 
held  in  common.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man  should  regard 
the  fruits  of  industry  as  wholly  his  own,  but  should  share  with 
his  neighbour  in  the  spirit  of  true  brotherhood  and  friendship. 

While  it  should  be  remembered  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  writing  of  an  ideal  state  similar  to  that  imagined  by  Plato, 
where  the  territory  was  limited  in  extent,  the  population 
restricted,  and  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  slaves;  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  draws  is  most  important,  and  might  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  programme  of  social  amelioration,  that 
would  have  all  of  the  advantages  and  few  of  the  disadvantages 
of  democratic  collectivism. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  Socialist  programme  is  the 
demand  that  all  the  means  of  production  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated collectively,  and  neither  Bellamy  nor  any  other  Socialist 
has  been  able  to  suggest  a  scheme  by  which  production  could 
be  carried  on  as  efiiciently  as  under  the  regime  of  private 
property.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  economist,  Schaeffle,  in 
his  book,  "The  Impracticability  of  Social  Democracy,"  has 
advanced  many  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  under  Socialism 
the  productive  power  of  society  would  show  a  serious  falling 
off,  and  no  Socialist  has  been  able  to  give  s  atisfactory  answers 
to  his  objections.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  usually  avoided 
such  practical  questions,  saying  that  when  the  time  comes 
society  will  know  how  to  solve  all  practical  problems  as  fast 
as  they  arise,  and  thus  confess  themselves  to  be  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  without  the  characteristic  caution  of  blind  people, 
who  usually  feel  their  way  and  never  willingly  take  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted,  until  the 
contrary  is  shown,  that  the  complicated  system  of  production, 
which  now  operates  automatically  and  with  marvelous  effi- 
ciency through  the  agency  of  price,  could  not  be  managed 
by  society  without  the  foundation  of  private  property  anli  the 
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stimulus  of  private  profit.  In  the  order  of  nature,  production 
comes  before  distribution,  and  while  it  is  important  that  the 
product  of  industry  be  equitably  divided,  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  there  be  something  to  divide.  The  ideal  of 
distribution  must  be  based  upon  an  ideal  of  production, 
so  that  aU  who  contribute  to  the  common  result  may  receive 
a  larger  share  of  a  larger  product. 

The  strongest  part  of  the  Socialist  progranmie  is  the 
demand  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
industry.  In  this  Socialists  of  every  school  unite,  and  all 
social  reformers,  and  there  are  few  defenders  of  capitalism  who 
dare  to  claim  that  the  present  system  of  distribution  is  the 
best  that  is  possible.  But  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  so  the  Socialist  programme  is  weak,  because  the 
demand  for  improvement  in  distribution  is  coupled  with  the 
demand  for  a  socialized  production  which  would  reduce  the 
social  income  and  equalize  conditions  only  by  reducing  all  to 
the  level  of  a  common  poverty.  If  in  some  way  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  incomes  could  be  secured  without  abolishing 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  a  compromisSj 
might  be  effected  which  would  greatly  increase  the  productive 
power  of  society  and  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
capitalists  and  the  working  class. 

The  factory  hand  of  to-day  differs  from  the  pioneer  oi 
yesterday  in  two  important  respects,  which  are  at  bottom  oneJ 
In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  own  his  tools;   in  the  second 
place,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  his  chances 
of  advancement  are  less.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  land  and  the  increase  of  population,  partly  to  changes 
in  methods  of  production,  requiring  large  capital,  which  the 
labourer  cannot  command,  and  a  combination  of  personal 
qualities  which  the  ordinary  man  does  not  possess.    Such  are 
the  chief  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  the  solution,  if  at 
aU  possible,  must  be  worked  out  along  two  main  lines.    First, 
greater  opportunities  for  advancement  and  the  acquisitioi 
of  property  must  be  afforded  to  the  working  class;   second^ 
the  physical  strength,  intelligence,  and  morale  of  the  workingj 
class  must  be  improved. 
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To  accomplish  these  ends  great  and  fundamental  changes 
must  take  place  in  the  attitude  of  both  rich  and  poor  towards 
industrial  questions,  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes 
in  legal  and  moral  standards,  and  the  Socialists  are  almost 
justified  in  holding  that  only  revolution  could  bring  about 
changes  so  revolutionary  in  their  character.  But  an  industrial 
revolution  has  been  going  on  during  the  present  generation, 
and  there  are  indications  that  point  to  a  transformation  of 
pubhc  opinion  almost  as  revolutionary  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  methods  of  production. 

The  fruits  of  industry  are,  more  than  ever  before,  a  joint 
product,  and  when  an  unusually  large  share  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  single  man,  the  enlightened  social  conscience  declares  that 
it  does  not,  in  justice,  belong  to  him,  but  to  society,  for  whose 
benefit  it  should  be  used.  The  Christian  Church  has  always 
taught  that  the  man  of  wealth  is  a  steward,  who  should  ad- 
minister the  property  intrusted  to  him  for  the  glory  of  God. 
The  best  landlords,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  have  always 
recognized  their  duty  to  administer  their  estates  for  the  good 
of  their  tenants  and  labourers,  and  the  absentee  landlords  of 
Ireland  have  been  justly  condemned  for  not  doing  so.  Econo- 
mists teach  that  the  rich  man  who  leads  a  simple  life  and  in- 
vests his  income  in  productive  enterprises  is  more  useful  to 
society  than  he  who  spends  all  for  selfish  gratification.  Charity 
workers  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  receive  contributions 
from  the  rich  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  Rich  men  give 
largely  to  universities,  hospitals,  libraries,  medical  research, 
and  other  causes,  not  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  charity  or 
liberality,  but  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  wishing  to  return  to  the 
pubhc  part  or  the  whole  of  the  wealth  which  they  have  ac- 
cumulated, not  by  any  transcendent  merit  of  their  own,  but 
because  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  is  the  modern 
equivalent  of  what  theologians  used  to  call  the  Grace  of  God. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiphed  to  show  that,  according 
to  the  best  thought  of  the  time,  wealth,  especially  great  wealth, 
should  not  be  absolutely  owned,  but  rather  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  society.    If  this  opinion  comes  to  be  generally 
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held  it  will  supply  the  rich  with  a  much  needed  ideal,  inspire 
the  poor  with  hope,  bring  about  reasonable  laws  for  the  control 
of  industry,  improve  the  public  health,  provide  for  the  infirm 
-and  aged,  and,  in  general,  secure  all  the  benefits  that  could 
possibly  come  from  Socialism  without  impairing  the  produc- 
tive power  of  industry,  which  is  the  material  basis  of 
civilized  Ufe. 

What  forms  the  idea  of  the  trusteeship  of  wealth  may  take 
'when  people  no  longer  regard  it  as  an  impracticable  ideal,  but 
seriously  begin  to  practise  it,  cannot  be  foretold,  but  it  naturally 
suggests  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  profit-sharing,  by 
^hich  the  labourers  would  have  enlarged  opportunities  of 
acquiring  an  interest  in  business  undertakings,  the  ownership 
of  industries  would  be  more  widely  diffused,  and  all  the  partners 
would  work  together  heartily  for  the  general  good.  That  this 
would  demand  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  cannot 
be  denied,  but  sacrifice  is  essential  to  progress  and  is  the  source 
of  far  more  satisfaction  than  the  unthinking  gratification  of 
Appetite.  It  would  demand  of  the  rich  the  living  of  a  simple 
life  and  the  use  of  their  wealth  and  talents  for  the  good  of 
others.  It  would  demand  of  the  poor  that  they  be  content 
with  a  moderate  increase  in  wages  and  reasonable  chances 
advancement.  It  would  require  of  all  classes  the  highest" 
efficiency,  the  most  perfect  self-control,  the  strictest  temper- 
ance, and  the  most  loyal  cooperation  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable. 

Possibly,  human  nature  is  quite  incapable  of  realizing 
any  such  ideal.  The  labouring  class  might  be  persuaded  to 
try  it,  as  they  would  have  something  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose,  but  what  could  persuade  the  capitalist  class  to  give  their 
time  and  money  and  to  take  all  the  risks  of  business  for  the 
chance  of  a  share  in  the  profits  that  would  be  little  more  than 
wages  ?  The  capitalists,  perhaps,  have  nothing  to  gain  but 
the  satisfaction  of  serving  the  public,  but  they  have  much  to 
lose,  for  the  power  of  the  working  class  is  increasing  every 
day,  and  there  is  danger  that  they  may  soon  demand,  not 
merely  a  share  in  the  profits  of  industry,  but  the  confiscation 
of  private  property,  that  they  may  appropriate  and  consume, 
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not  only  the  product  of  their  own  industry,  but  the  accumu- 
lations of  previous  generations. 

Some  years  before  the  French  Revolution,  the  great 
statesman  and  economist,  Turgot,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  aristocracy  to  renounce  some  of  their  privileges,  but  in 
vain.  They  drove  him  from  office,  and  the  carnival  of  extrava- 
gance and  misrule,  with  its  accumulation  of  abuses  and  its 
burden  of  debt,  went  merrily  on.  Then  came  the  Revolution; 
and  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  and  the  burning  of  the 
chateaux,  when  the  country  was  seething  with  discontent  and 
riot,  on  that  memorable  day,  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  an 
aristocrat  rose  in  the  National  Assembly  and  proposed,  for 
the  sake  of  restoring  tranquillity,  that  thenceforth  taxes  be 
paid  by  all  citizens,  and  that  corvees,  main-mortes  and  other 
personal  servitudes  be  abolished  without  compensation. 
Immediately  another  noble  deputy  proposed  another  reform, 
and  one  after  another  moved  to  abolish  privilege  after  privi- 
lege: seigniorial  jurisdiction,  the  exclusive  right  to  hold  offices 
of  state,  the  sale  of  offices,  exclusive  rights  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  of  keeping  rabbits  and  doves,  and  so  on,  until  practi- 
cally all  of  the  old  privileges  were  abolished,  with  or  without 
indemnity,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned  in  great  enthusiasm, 
believing  that  the  country  was  saved  and  that  their  fives 
and  property  were  again  secure. 

The  renunciation  came  too  late,  and  the  aristocrats 
were  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  that  presently 
swept  them  all  away,  but  if  the  reforms  which  they  proposed 
had  been  adopted  a  few  years  sooner,  the  catastrophe  might 
have  been  averted.  They  could  not  know;  but  the  capitalists 
of  to-day,  who  see  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  time, 
do  know,  or  should  know,  that  they  must  heed  the  warnings 
that  they  have  received,  listen  to  the  demand  for  justice  that 
rises  on  every  hand,  and  determine  to  administer  their  pro- 
perty for  the  good  of  others,  else  their  master,  the  working 
class,  will  say,  in  the  words  of  a  most  significant  parable: 
''Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be 
no  longer  steward  !" 

James  Edward  Le  Rossignol 


FATHER  LACOMBE 

<  <  K  TEAR  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  at  sunrise  one  morning  in  1882 
^^  I  saw  a  priest  standing  on  a  flat  rock,  his  crucifix  in  his 
right  hand  and  his  broad  hat  in  the  other,  silhouetted  against 
the  rising  sun,  which  made  a  golden  halo  about  him,  talking 
to  a  group  of  Indians — men,  women,  and  papooses — who  were 
hstening  with  reverent  attention.  It  was  a  scene  never  to 
be  forgotten,  and  the  noble  and  saintly  countenance  of  the 
priest  brought  it  to  me  that  this  must  be  Father  Lacombe  of 
whom  I  had  heard  so  much;  and  it  was. 

''My  acquaintance  with  him,  begun  that  morning,  has 
been  full  of  charm  to  me,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  in  these 
later  years  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  has  come  at  lengthen- 
ing intervals.  His  life,  devoted  and  self-sacrificing,  has  been 
like  peaceful  moonlight — commonplace  to  some,  but  to  others 
full  of  quiet  splendour,  serenity,  mystery,  and  of  much  more 
for  which  there  are  no  words.  We  who  know  him  love  him 
because  of  his  goodness  and  we  feel  that  he  is  great;  but  we 
may  not  say  he  is  great  because  of  this  or  of  that.  His  life  has 
been  hidden  from  the  world  in  far-away  Indian  encampments, 
and  it  is  there  we  must  look  for  accounts  of  his  good  works  and 
great  deeds. 

''The  noble  and  elevating  example  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  that  has  been  given  us  by  Father  Lacombe  in  his 
more  than  sixty  years  of  work  among  the  Indians  of  Western 
Canada  should  not  be  lost;  for  he  would  be  stony-hearted 
indeed  who  would  not  be  softened  and  humanized  by  such  an 
example,  which  must  bring  even  to  the  irreligious  a  feeling 
of  profound  respect  for  the  faith  which  inspired  and  sustained 
this  good  man.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  Miss  Hughes, 
who  is  so  well  fitted  in  every  way  and  especially  by  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  Father  Lacombe  has 
laboured  so  long  and  with  the  conditions  surrounding  him. 
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should  have  undertaken  a  record  of  his  Hfe,  with  a  reverent 
love  of  her  subject  to  guide  her  pen;  and  I  regard  it  as  a  very 
great  honour  that  she  has  asked  me  to  write  a  preface  for  her 
book."  This,  the  preface  to  Katherine  Hughes's  "Father 
Lacombe,"  is  signed  "  W.  C.  Van  Home." 

To  give  a  book  an  inviting  title  is  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  arousing  interest.  But  in  many  readers  the 
title,  "Father  Lacombe, "  would  fail  to  arouse  interest,  for 
his  name  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public.  But  let  one 
read  Sir  William  Van  Home's  preface,  and  at  once  the  reader's 
interest  is  aroused,  and  his  attention  is  held  by  the  vividness 
of  the  description  of  Father  Lacombe's  character.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  part  deals  with  Father 
Lacombe's  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Crees  and  Blackfeet, 
before  the  thin  edge  of  civilization  had  come  to  spoil  the  home 
of  his  beloved  Indians;  before  the  alluring  wilderness  of  the 
great  North- West  had  fled;  before  immigrant  waggons  had 
made  their  tracks  across  the  wide  continent,  and  the  mystic 
spell  still  hung  over  the  lone  land. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  Father  Lacombe  as  a  boy,  is 
at  his  home  at  St.  Sulpice,  where  the  family  is  holding  the 
feast  of  the  New  Year;  a  typical  French-Canadian  family, 
industrious  and  hard-working,  and  with  no  other  thought  but 
that  the  eldest  boy,  born  February  28th,  1827,  would  continue 
on  the  farm  and  lead  the  same  simple  life  as  his  forebears  had 
done.  But  already  his  thoughts  were  reaching  out  into  the 
great  world.  He  wishes  to  go  to  college,  to  be  a  priest,  or  a 
voyageur,  like  his  great-uncle,  Joseph  Lacombe.  This  great- 
uncle  was  a  hero  in  the  boy's  eyes;  for  had  he  not  rescued  his 
niece  from  the  0  jib  way  chief  who  had  stolen  the  girl  and 
carried  her  away  to  his  camp  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  two 
sons  were  born  to  her  before  her  uncle  rescued  her  and  brought 
her  back  with  her  boys  to  St.  Sulpice. 

It  was  one  of  these  boys  who  was  the  ancestor  of  Albert's 
mother.  The  cure  of  St.  Sulpice  knew  of  the  boy's  wish  for 
an  education,  and  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  in  1840  to 
I'Assomption  College.    In  1848,  while  Albert  was  following  his 
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theological  studies  in  Montreal,  he  heard  Father  George 
Belcourt,  a  missionary  from  Pembina  district,  preach  a  series 
of  missionary  sermons.  These  sermons  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  young  man,  that  he  resolved  then  and  there  to 
answer  the  call  for  helpers  in  the  West.  ''I  was  struck  to  the 
heart.  An  interior  voice  called  me.  *  Quern  mitten  f  '  1  said 
in  reply,  * Ecce  ego,  mitte  me.'" 

Early  one  morning  in  August,  1849,  Father  Albert 
Lacombe  went  aboard  the  primitive  steamboat  which  started 
from  Lachine  for  the  West,  the  same  Lachine  whence  his 
great-uncle  had  so  often  started  on  his  voyages.  But  how 
changed,  since  the  days  of  the  North- West  Company,  when 
it  was  gay  with  the  laughter  and  songs  of  the  coureurs-de-bois  f 

Pembina  was  the  Father's  first  mission,  and  it  was  there 
that  this  young  priest  witnessed  a  buffalo  hunt,  eight  hundred 
buffaloes  being  killed  at  one  time.  The  missionary  found  life 
at  Pembina  during  the  winter  rather  trying.  There  was  but 
little  to  do,  and  he  overcame  the  inactivity  by  diligently 
mastering  the  Indian  languages  which  were  to  serve  him  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  Three  years 
later  Father  Lacombe  was  at  Fort  Edmonton,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  commander.  June  passed 
quickly  and  pleasantly  at  the  Fort,  as  he  ministered  to  those 
of  his  faith  and  spent  the  time  in  studying  the  Cree  language. 
There  were  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  housed 
within  a  palisaded  quadrangle :  ''I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  many  times,  that  if  we  had  not  had  the  aid  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  we  could  not  have 
for  a  long  time  begun,  or  carried  out,  the  establishment  of 
the  young  Church  of  the  North- West."  Thus  Father  La- 
combe testifies  to  the  liberahty  and  kindness  of  the  company. 

Fort  Edmonton  was  then  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  with 
the  Crees  and  Blackfeet;  and  their  Blood  and  Piegan  allies 
came  in  large  numbers  to  trade,  so  that  Father  Lacombe  found 
his  time  fully  occupied.  Fifty  miles  from  the  Fort  was  the 
mission  of  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  which  was  the  first  permanent  mission 
for  the  Crees.     Thither  Father  Lacombe  went  in  1853,  to 
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enter  upon  his  year  of  seclusion  and  prayer,  before  taking: 
the  vow  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  prescribed  by  the^ 
Order  of  Oblates,  which  he  had  for  some  time  wished  to  join- 
War,  famine,  and  pestilence  now  became  the  lot  of  this 
young  missionary,  but  not  once  did  he  shrink  from  the  onerous 
task  set  before  him.  When  the  dreaded  fever  and  small-pox 
devastated  whole  encampments  of  Blackfeet  and  Crees, 
Father  Lacombe  would  take  his  few  simple  remedies  and  go 
from  camp  to  camp  tending  the  sick  and  dying,  until  he  was 
overcome  by  sheer  exhaustion.  But  there  were  pleasant  days 
now  and  again  at  the  mission.  There  was  work  in  the  fields 
to  do  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  the  Indians.  Through- 
out his  career  as  a  missionary  Father  Lacombe  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  civilization  of  these  people  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  inducing  them  to  settle  and  cultivate 
the  land. 

Lord  Southesk  visited  the  mission  in  1859,  and  thus  des- 
cribes life  there  :  ''I  remained  for  the  night  at  the  mission- 
house.  Everything  is  wonderfully  neat  and  flourishing.  It 
is  a  true  oasis  in  the  desert, — the  cows  fat  and  fine,  the  horses, 
the  same,  the  dogs,  the  very  cats  the  same:  a  well-arranged 
and  well-kept  garden,  gay  with  flowers,  some  of  them  the 
commonest  flowers  of  the  woods  and  plains  brought  to  per- 
fection by  care  and  labour:  the  house  beautifully  clean: 
meals  served  as  in  a  gentleman's  dining-room:  excellent 
preserves  of  service-berries  and  wild  raspberries, — everything 
made  use  of  and  turned  to  account."  In  the  heart  of  this 
primeval  land,  in  the  midst  of  his  multitudinous  duties  did 
this  man  yet  find  time  to  till  the  soil  and  make  for  himself 
a  garden  that  was  pleasant  to  the  eye, — such  a  garden  as, 
would  have  dehghted  Lescarbot  and  Hebert. 

Father  Lacombe's  organizing  genius  had  full  scope  im 
establishing  new  missions.  The  description  of  the  founding: 
of  St.  Albert's  Mission  shows  his  indomitable  spirit.  For  ten; 
days  the  logging  continued,  one  of  the  oxen  being  employedi 
to  haul  the  logs  to  the  site.  A  saw-pit  was  made,  and  logs- 
were  sawed  under  the  young  priest's  instructions.     Mean.- 
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while  two  of  the  men  were  employed  in  clearing  and  breaking 
the  soil.  There  was  only  one  plough.  Father  Lacombe  was 
anxious  to  cultivate  as  great  an  area  as  possible ;  so  he  arranged 
that  one  man  should  plough  during  part  of  the  day  with  two 
oxen,  while  the  other  man  with  another  yoke  should  plough 
late  into  the  night.  This  was  possible  because  of  the  long 
twihght  of  the  Saskatchewan  valley. 

Very  soon  a  number  of  the  Ste.  Anne  Metis  and  freemen 
turned  up  at  the  new  mission,  preferring  it  to  the  summer 
hunt  for  a  novelty.  The  men  began  to  get  timber  for  houses; 
the  women  were  set  to  work  on  a  large  communal  garden  where 
seeds  of  carrots,  onions,  beets,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other 
vegetables  were  sown  in  abundance.  But  the  ruhng  spirit 
of  all  this  activity — now  in  the  saw-pit,  now  at  work  on  the 
houses,  again  in  the  fields — was  Father  Lacombe.  July  c£ime 
and  the  fertile  grainlands  on  the  hilltop  were  touched  with 
the  colour  of  the  harvest.  Father  Lacombe  and  his  regiment 
of  workers  were  enjoying  their  own  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
The  houses  which  had  risen  as  if  by  enchantment  would  soon 
be  ready  for  habitation.  Autumn  came,  the  harvests  were 
reaped,  the  vegetables  were  covered  away  in  root-cellars  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Well  might  Father  Lacombe  exclaim: 
"How  full  of  dehghts  for  the  Metis  as  for  the  Indians,  this 
Golden  Age  when  the  hunt  was  still  abundant !  "  By  the  spring 
Father  Lacombe  had  built  a  bridge  over  the  river,  the  first 
bridge  west  of  Red  River  :  "Next  morning  the  whole  settle- 
ment came  out  with  me — they  brought  axes,  ropes,  every- 
thing we  needed.  I  put  an  old  Canadian  freeman  as  super- 
visor and  in  three  days  we  had  a  solid  bridge.  While  they 
worked  I  fed  them  all  with  pemmican  and  tea. "  Nor  was  this 
all.  Father  Lacombe  "built  a  grist-mill  and  tamed  the  wild 
ponies  to  run  it."  This  wonderful  little  settlement  attracted 
many  visitors.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  model  farm. 

In  1865  Father  Lacombe  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  begin 
a  crusade  on  the  plains.  And  for  the  next  six  years  he  is  seen 
at  the  most  unexpected  places  between  Bow  River  and  the 
Peace,  the  foot  hills  and  the  Saskatchewan  Forks  :    "These 
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were  his  immense  hunting  grounds  for  recruits,  an  area  in- 
habited by  eight  different  tribes."  In  the  midst  of  battles 
between  Crees  and  Blackfeet,  performing  surgical  operations; 
through  blinding  snowstorms,  hunger,  and  sickness  did  he 
persevere  in  his  ''quest  for  souls."  He  returned  at  the  end 
of  his  long  journeys  to  Rocky  Mountain  House  in  a  sad  con- 
dition of  semi-starvation  and  sickness  :  ''Richard  Hardisty 
treated  me  like  a  brother  that  day,"  says  Father  Lacombe. 
^'I  felt  so  sick  and  tired  and  hungry  when  I  got  to  Mountain 
House  that  I  was  ready  to  lie  down  in  the  snow  and  die.  But 
he  took  our  miserable  party  in  before  his  big  fire  and  warmed 
and  fed  us  and  clothed  me,  and  I  always  feel  since  then  that  he 
saved  my  life. "  Never  long  at  rest,  he  was  sent  by  the  Dioce- 
san Council  to  St.  Louis  to  consider  the  advisability  of  opening 
up  a  new  transportation  system  to  the  south.  This  was  to 
ship  supplies  from  France  to  New  Orleans  and  then  up  the 
Missouri  to  Fort  Benton.  Father  Lacombe's  report  was 
against  any  change  being  made.  The  Red  River  route  to  the 
Missouri  he  considered  the  best. 

In  1870,  small-pox  carried  off  over  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Indians.  Father  Lacombe  toiled  night  and  day  in 
tending  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead.  That  great  hearted 
man,  the  Rev.  George  McDougall,  of  the  Methodist  Mission 
at  Victoria,  was  going  through  the  same  awful  experience. 
The  winter  of  this  year  found  Father  Lacombe  settled  at 
Rocky  Mountain  House.  Here  it  was  that  he  revised  and  pre- 
pared the  notes  he  had  made  for  his  Cree  dictionary,  and  he 
also  prepared  a  number  of  sermons  in  the  Cree  language. 
Captain  Butler,  author  of  "The  Great  Lone  Land,"  was  a  guest 
at  the  same  time  as  Father  Lacombe,  at  Rocky  Mountain 
House,  and  mentions  in  his  work  the  pleasant  intercourse 
he  had.  The  opening  of  spring  found  Father  Lacombe  with 
the  Blackfeet,  planning  new  missions  among  them.  Bow 
River  was  to  be  the  next  place  for  a  mission.  But  a  summons 
came  from  the  bishop,  that  he  was  to  leave  his  work,  go  East 
and  begin  a  series  of  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  missions  and 
Indian  schools.    When  the  campaign  was  finished  and  Father 
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Lacombe  was  hourly  expecting  to  be  recalled  to  his  beloved 
Indians,  word  came  that  he  was  to  sail  for  Europe  and  with 
other  missionaries  of  his  order  go  from  city  to  city  preaching 
the  needs  of  their  missions. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  presents  an  entirely  different 
aspect  of  Father  Lacombe's  life  in  the  North-West.  The 
missionary  of  the  wilds  returns  from  his  tour  through  the  cities 
of  the  Old  World  to  find  all  things  changed.  Never  again 
would  the  black-robed  voyageur  taste  the  keen  delight  of 
wandering  over  a  vast,  silent  world  wrapped  in  the  mystery 
of  ages.  The  free,  wild  life  of  the  wilderness  had  fled  with  the 
coming  of  the  railway.  Man's  genius  had  filled  the  land,  as  if 
by  magic,  with  towns  and  settlements,  and  he  who  had  so 
loved  this  free  life  of  the  plains,  was  now  to  be  Bishop  Tach^'s 
helper  in  the  colonization  of  the  Red  River  district.  The 
Father's  life  was  now  passed  in  the  bustle  attendant  on  the 
rush  of  inomigration  to  a  newly  opened  country.  His  intelli- 
gence and  his  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  his  unbounded 
influence  with  them  were  realized  by  the  government  at 
Ottawa,  and  more  than  once  he  was  summoned  to  Ottawa 
to  meet  and  talk  over  with  them  the  Riel  question. 

Of  the  Riel  rebellion  but  little  is  said.  But  that  little  is 
enough  to  show  that  this  missionary  had  not  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  among  the  Indians  without  having  a  great  love 
for  them.  He  it  was  who  took  Riel  from  the  Longue  Pointe 
Asylum,  where  he  was  kept  under  supervision,  to  an  institution 
at  Plattsburg.  This  happened  in  1873,  before  the  second  rebel- 
lion. Well  had  it  been  for  Riel  had  he  but  listened  to  the 
wise  counsel  of  Bishop  Tach6  and  Father  Lacombe,  who 
strove  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  keep  him  from  stirring 
up  the  M6tis. 

From  colonization  and  the  starting  of  new  missions  in  the 
different  towns.  Father  Lacombe  was  called  upon  to  act  as 
chaplain  to  the  construction  camps,  as  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  approached  the  west.  With  his  great  love  for  human- 
ity and  passionate  zeal  for  saving  souls,  he  worked  among 
these  construction  camps  with  fiery  zeal.    The  state  of  life 
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he  saw  at  these  camps  made  him  work  but  the  harder  for  the 
salvation  of  these  men.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  vileness,  there 
were  gleams  of  brightness  and  many  were  the  poor  men  he 
reclaimed  from  sin.  But  to  this  gentle-souled  man  this  Hfe 
after  the  sweetness  of  the  wilds  was  terrible  :  "My  God,  send 
me  back  again  to  my  old  Indian  missions.  I  am  longing  for 
that,"  was  the  heart-breaking  cry  he  wrote  in  his  Journal. 
At  last  his  release  came,  and  he  started  once  more  to  visit  his 
old  friends  the  Blackfeet.  For  his  long  drive  of  twelve  hundred 
miles,  the  contractors  had  presented  him  with  a  fine  team  of 
horses,  a  buckboard-waggon,  and  a  tent.  In  his  tent  under 
the  starlit  night  with  the  construction  camps  left  far  behind, 
how  sweet  fife  was  to  him !  On  his  long  drive  he  saw  on  all 
sides  the  march  of  civilization.  Regina  was  springing  into 
being.  And  Edmonton,  how  changed  since  he  last  saw  the 
Fort  !  Stockades,  bastions,  sentinel's  gallery — all  gone  ; 
a  village  and  telegraph  poles  told  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  The  farther  he  went  the  greater  grew  his 
bewilderment.  Bridle  paths  led  to  the  homes  of  English  and 
Canadian  ranches.  The  Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police, 
that  splendid  semi-military  organization,  were  now  as  familiar 
figures  as  the  Indians  had  been  in  the  old  days.  ''No  one," 
said  Father  Lacombe,  "who  has  not  lived  in  the  West  since 
the  old  times  can  realize  what  is  due  to  that  road — the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  It  was  magic,  like  the  mirage  on 
the  prairies,  changing  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  We  knew, 
of  course,  it  was  not  built  without  the  hope  of  some  day  bring- 
ing in  much  money  to  its  builders  and  directors;  that  is  the 
way  of  mankind.  But  I  say  to  you  of  the  men  I  met  those 
first  days  of  the  road,  there  was  more  than  money-making  in 
their  heads.  There  was  courage,  yes,  and  daring  .  .  .  Hah!  that 
did  make  us  all  admire,  and  there  was  a  great  faith  and  pride 
in  this  country.  They  beheved  it  held  great  possibihties, 
those  men  who  fought  so  hard  to  carry  that  plan  through,  and 
they  had  the  prescience  that  is  the  gift  only  of  the  great  men  of 
every  age  .  .  .  How  we  admired  that  man  Van  Home!  He  was 
a  Napoleon  in  the  planning  of  his  work,  in  his  control  of  it,  and 
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in  the  attachment  of  the  men  who  worked  for  him  .  .  .  Politeness 
is  business,  that  was  his  maxim.  He  gave  that  road  from  end 
to  end  of  the  continent  one  spirit — Uke  the  old  Company  used 
to  have  from  London  to  Oregon. " 

In  1884  Father  Lacombe  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
seeing  two  of  his  Indian  industrial  schools  opened,  one  at 
Dunbow  and  the  other  at  Qu'Appelle.  Through  his  friend,  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  representations  were  made  to  the 
government,  with  the  result  that  the  ''government  agreed  to 
erect  the  buildings,  pay  the  principal  and  make  a  per  capita 
grant  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils. " 

In  1885  occurred  the  second  Riel  rebellion.  When  Bishop 
Grandin  knew  that  Riel  had  returned  to  the  country  from 
Montana  he  hurried  down  to  Prince  Albert,  and  for  fifteen 
days  he  went  among  the  Metis  endeavouring  to  quiet  them. 
He  wrote  at  once  to  Ottawa  to  warn  them  that  trouble  was 
impending.  Father  Lacombe  obtained  the  promise  of  Crow- 
foot, chief  of  the  Blackfeet,  that  the  southern  tribes  would 
remain  peaceful,  and  the  Blackfeet  were  loyal  to  the  last. 

There  is  a  nice  touch  in  a  letter  dated,  Montreal,  Decem- 
ber 22nd,  1889. 

"Dear  Father  Lacombe  :  We  are  still  following  you 
wherever  you  go  with  our  rails  and  locomotives,  and  it  is 
possible  that  you  will  hear  our  whistle  at  Macleod  before  the 
end  of  the  coming  year.  I  send  you  herewith  a  little  charm 
against  railway  conductors,  which  you  may  find  useful  since 
you  cannot  get  beyond  their  reach.  With  best  wishes  for 
your  good  health  and  long  Ufe,  beheve  me,  faithfully  yours, 
W.  C.  Van  Home."  This  was  a  railway  pass  over  the  whole 
system  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  over  twenty  years  Father  Lacombe  kept  that  letter. 
*'You  see  why  I  love  that  man  differently  from  the  others," 
he  said.  "  He  is  himself  different.  He  has  not  only  his  genius, 
his  brain,  but  he  has  a  heart;  that  is  more  rare.  See,  he  wrote 
this  letter  himself;  that  man — and  so  busy.  But  it  was  always 
so ;  he  has  been  beautiful  in  the  little  things  of  life.  Ah,  Omimi, 
I  love  that  man — he  is  the  brother  of  my  heart. " 
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Father  Lacombe's  next  undertaking  was  the  colonization 
of  the  Saskatchewan  valley  with  French-Canadians  from  the 
province  of  Quebec.  He  also  persuaded  the  government  to 
build  a  bridge  for  Edmonton  over  the  Saskatchewan.  For 
who  could  refuse  this  winsome  pleader  anything.  From  the 
far  West  the  Father  was  once  more  sent  abroad  on  mission 
work.  And  again,  in  1904,  he  set  sail  for  Rome  and  the  Holy 
Land.  It  was  at  Edmonton  that  Lord  Strathcona  and  Father 
Lacombe  again  renewed  their  old-time  friendship  :  ''The  great 
empire-builder  went  forward  to  meet  the  little  man  in  the  black 
cassock — also  an  empire-builder  in  his  way."  When  the  time 
came  to  say  farewell  ''the  old  priest  lifted  his  friend's  hand  to 
his  lips;  and  was  gone." 

Lynn  Hetherington 
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IN  1837  Toronto,  until  recently  known  as  "  muddy  little 
*  York,"  had  a  remarkable  visitor  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Jameson,  wife  of  the  attorney-general  of  Upper  Canada,  who 
had  already  in  the  Old  Country  made  a  reputation  for 
herself  as  a  writer  and  art  critic.  On  her  arrival  in  Canada 
she  described  herself  as  '*  a  wayfaring,  lonely  woman." 

Anna  Brownell  Murphy  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
artist  residing  in  London,  who  held  the  appointment  of 
painter  in  enamel  to  the  court.  The  Murphys  were  always 
poor  and  struggling,  but  being  clever  and  charming  found 
entrance  to  the  most  intellectual  circles  in  London.  Anna,  a 
vahant  soul,  developed  early.  At  sixteen  she  was  governess 
in  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  later  in  that 
of  Lord  Hatherton.  During  a  trip  to  the  continent  the 
"  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  "  was  written,  though  it  was  not 
published  until  several  years  later.  Possessing  delicacy  of 
critical  insight  and  keenly  penetrating  intelligence,  the  young 
girl's  thoughts  turned  towards  art,  history,  poetry,  and 
decoration.  Original  and  independent,  her  conversation  was 
fascinating.  She  sang  sweetly,  sketched  and  designed  cleverly. 
Fanny  Kemble  describes  her  as  "  An  attractive  looking 
young  woman,  with  a  skin  of  that  dazzling  whiteness  which 
generally  accompanies  reddish  hair  such  as  hers  was.  Her 
face,  which  was  habitually  refined  and  spirituelle  in  its  ex- 
pression, was  capable  of  a  marvellous  power  of  concentrated 
feeling  which  is  rarely  seen  in  any  woman's  face  and  is  pecu- 
liarly rare  in  the  countenance  of  a  fair,  small,  delicately- 
featured  woman,  all  whose  characteristics  were  extremely 
pretty."  In  his  "  Note  Book  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  re- 
marks, "  Her  hands,  by  the  way,  are  white  and  must  have  I 
been,  perhaps  are,  beautiful.  She  must  have  been  perfectly 
pretty  in  her  day,  a  blue,  or  grey-eyed,  fair-haired  beauty." 
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During  the  winter  of  1820-21  Miss  Murphy  met  a  young 
barrister,  Robert  Jameson,  a  favourite  of  the  poet  Wordsworth. 
A  man  of  fine  culture,  hterary  taste,  and  admirable  conver- 
sational powers,  in  his  youth  he  had  been  intimate  with 
Southey  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  When,  in  1831, 
Hartley  Coleridge  pubhshed  a  volume  of  poems,  three  sonnets 
contained  therein  addressed  to  ''  A  Friend,"  were  intended 
for  Robert  Jameson,  the  author  saying,  "  He  was  the  favourite 
companion  of  my  boyhood,  the  active  friend  and  sincere 
counsellor  of  my  youth.  '  Though  seas  between  us  broad 
ha'  rolled '  since  we  travelled  side  by  side,  I  trust  the  sight 
of  this  little  volume  will  give  rise  to  recollections  that  will 
make  him  ten  years  younger."  In  1821  Anna  Murphy 
married  the  man  who  appears  to  have  been  her  first  and 
only  love. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  kindred  tastes  would  afford  a 
firm  foundation  for  domestic  happiness,  but  such  did  not  prove 
to  be  the  case.  From  the  very  first  there  was  a  painful  lack 
of  harmony  between  husband  and  wife.  Speaking  of  this 
lack  of  sympathy,  Mrs.  Jameson's  niece  and  biographer,  Mrs. 
Macpherson,  remarks,  "  It  does  not  appear  to  have  involved 
any  moral  wrong  but  only  something  persistently  out  of 
time,  a  fundamental  discord.  Mr.  Jameson  at  a  distance 
was  the  most  devoted  and  admiring  of  husbands,  but  in  the 
domestic  circle,  cold,  self  absorbed,  unsympathetic.  His 
wife  once  wrote  to  him,  '  A  union  such  as  ours  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  is  a  real  mockery  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.' " 

After  five  years  of  unhappy  married  life  Mr.  Jameson 
was  made  puisne  judge  in  the  Island  of  Dominica,  but  the 
cUmate  was  unhealthy,  and  his  wife  did  not  accompany  him. 
She  supported  herself  and  generously  aided  her  family  while 
her  literary  reputation  steadily  increased.  In  1833,  through 
the  influence  of  his  wife's  friends,  Mr.  Jameson  secured  a 
good  appointment  in  Canada.  When  he  urged  his  wife  to 
join  him  she  doubted,  hesitated,  and  considering  it  her  duty, 
finally  yielded.  Apparently  she  cherished  no  buoyant  hopes 
of  happiness,  for  in  writing  to  a  friend  she  explained,  "  I  am 
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going  to  Toronto  with  far  more  mistrust  and  fear  than  con- 
fidence. If  I  could  believe  all  Jameson  says,  I  might  suppose 
I  was  going  into  an  Elysium." 

When  she  arrived  in  New  York  there  was  no  one  to 
welcome  her,  and  though  the  journey  to  Canada  was  at  that 
time  an  arduous  one,  not  even  a  letter  awaited  her,  to  guide 
her  on  her  way.  Speaking  of  her  arrival  at  Toronto,  she 
said,  "  As  I  stepped  out  of  the  boat  I  sank  ankle  deep  in 
mud  and  ice,  and  walked  about  a  mile  through  a  quarter  of 
the  town  mean  in  appearance,  not  thickly  inhabited,  to  me 
as  yet  an  unknown  wilderness,  and  through  dreary,  miry 
ways,"  and  again,  "  I  was  sad  at  heart  as  a  woman  could  be, 
and  these  were  the  feelings,  the  impressions  with  which  I 
entered  the  house  which  was  to  be  my  home."  Mr.  Jameson 
occupied  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Brock  and  Front  Streets. 
The  Garrison  Common  formed  the  arc  of  a  circle  having  the 
garrison  in  the  centre,  and  that  portion  of  the  Common  which 
lay  immediately  west  of  the  foot  of  Brock  St.  formed  Mr. 
Jameson's  ornamental  grounds. 

At  that  period  letters  between  England  and  Canada 
were  often  seven  weeks  on  the  way.  At  home  the  new  arrival 
had  affectionate  relatives,  numbers  of  congenial  friends;  in 
this  new  settlement  she  found  nothing  to  replace  the  brilliant, 
intellectual  circles  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Alex- 
ander Gait,  author  of  "  Laurie  Todd,"  when  accused  of 
looking  down  on  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  answered  easily, 
"  The  fact  is  I  never  thought  about  them  except  to  notice 
some  ludicrous  peculiarity  of  individuals."  Describing  Dover, 
in  Kent,  as  a  dull  place  he  explained,  ''  Everybody  who  has 
been  at  Dover  knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  vilest  haunts  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  except  Little  York,  in  Upper  Canada." 
Mrs.  Jameson  wrote,  "  I  am  like  an  uprooted  tree,  dying  at 
the  core,  yet  with  a  strange,  unreasonable  power  of  mocking 
at  my  own  weakness."  Lonely  and  miserable  in  her  desola- 
tion, this  stranger  was,  perhaps,  not  so  lenient  in  her 
judgements  as  a  happy  woman  might  have  been,  but  she 
evidently  endeavoured  to  be  fair  and  generous. 
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''  I  know  no  better  way  of  coming  at  the  truth/'  she  wrote, 
"  than  by  observing  faithfully  the  impressions  made  by 
objects  and  characters  on  my  own  mind — or  rather  the 
impress  they  receive  from  my  own  mind — shadowed  by  the 
clouds  that  pass  over  its  horizon,  taking  each  tincture  of  its 
varying  mood,  until  they  emerge  into  light  to  be  corrected 
by  observation  and  comparison." 

Toronto  then  had  a  population  of  10,000,  and  Mrs. 
Jameson  describes  it  as  "  Most  strangely  mean  and  melan- 
choly. A  little  ill-built  town,  on  low  land,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  frozen  bay,  with  one  very  ugly  church  without  tower  or 
steeple;  some  government  offices  of  staring  red  brick,  in  the 
most  staring,  vulgar  style  imaginable,  the  grey,  sullen,  wintry 
lake  and  the  dark  gloom  of  the  pine  forest  bounding  the 

prospect I  did  not  expect  much,  but  for  this 

I  was  not  prepared." 

Later  Mrs.  Jameson  wrote  to  her  sister,  "  Jameson  is 
appointed  Chancellor  at  last.  He  is  now  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  has  no  more  to  expect  or  aspire  to.  I  think  he  will 
make  an  excellent  Chancellor,  he  is  gentlemanlike,  cautious, 
he  will  stick  to  precedents,  and  his  excessive  reserve  is  here 
the  greatest  of  possible  virtues.     No  one  loves  him,  it  is  true, 

but  every  one  approves  him The  house  is  pretty 

and  comfortable  and  the  garden  will  be  beautiful,  but  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  anything.  The  place  itself,  the  society,  are 
detestable  to  me,  my  own  domestic  position  so  paiuful  and 
so  without  remedy  and  hope  that  to  remain  here  would  be 
death  to  me.  It  is  the  most  hateful  climate  ever  encountered^ 
yet  it  agrees  with  some  people  very  well.  I  am  in  a  small 
community  of  fourth  rate,  half  educated,  or  uneducated 
people  where  local  politics  of  the  meanest  kind  engross  the 
men,  and  household  cares  the  women.  The  winter  has  been 
beyond  measure  dreary  and  lonely." 

The  highly-cultured  woman  failed  to  grasp  the  point  of 
view  of  those  whose  mental  training  had  been  less  perfect 
than  her  own.  Speaking  of  an  educational  question  discussed 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament  she  said,  "  The  strange,  crude,. 
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ignorant,  vague  opinions  I  heard  in  conversation,  and  read 
in  the  debates  and  provincial  papers  excited  my  astonish- 
ment." "  The  only  road  on  which  it  is  possible  to  take  a 
Kirive  is  Young  Street,  which  is  macadamised  for  the  first 
twelve  miles."  Drink  is  spoken  of  as  ''A  vice  which  is 
rotting  at  the  core  of  this  colony — poisoning  the  very  sources 
of  existence."  Of  the  Niagara  peninsula  she  says,  ''  I  can 
scarce  believe  that  this  whole  district  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  prevalence  of  vice,  but  of  dark  and  desperate  crime." 

As  the  result  of  a  somewhat  extensive  experience  this 
keen  observer  decided:  *'  The  women  of  the  better  class 
Are  said  to  exist  in  a  perpetual  state  of  passive  discord  and 
endurance I  never  met  with  so  many  discon- 
tented, repining  women  as  in  Canada.  I  never  met  one 
woman  recently  settled  here  who  considered  herself  happy. 
Those  born  here,  or  brought  here  early  by  their  parents, 
seem  to  be  very  happy  and  many  of  them  have  adopted  a 
sort  of  pride  in  their  new  country I  have  ob- 
served that  really  accomplished  women,  accustomed  to  what 
is  called  the  best  society,  have  more  resources  and  manage 
better  than  some  who  have  no  pretensions  of  any  kind  and 
whose  claims  to  social  distinction  could  not  have  been  great 
anywhere,  but  whom  I  found  lamenting  themselves  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  exiled  princesses.  No,  nothing  can 
be  imagined  so  pitiful,  so  ridiculous." 

Mrs.  Jameson  describes  the  country  as  "  that  unhappy 
and  mismanaged,  but  most  magnificent  region.  Upper  Canada," 
and  as  ''  a  land  absolutely  teeming  with  the  richest  capabil- 
ities," saying,  "  Upper  Canada  appears  to  me  loyal  in  spirit, 
but  resentful  and  repining  under  the  sense  of  injury  and 
suffering  from  the  total  absence  of  all  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Government  with  the  conditions,  wants,  feeling 

and  capacities  of  the  people  and  country 

*'  I  did  not  expect  to  find  here  in  this  new  capital  of  a  new 
country,  with  the  boundless  forest  within  half  a  mile  of  us 
on  every  side,  concentrated  as  it  were,  all  the  worst  evils  of 
our  old  and  most  artificial  system  with  none  of  its  advantages 
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and  agrements.  Toronto  is  like  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  pro- 
vincial town  with  the  pretensions  of  a  capital  city.  We 
have  here  a  colonial  oligarchy,  a  self-constituted  aristocracy 
based  upon  nothing  real,  nor  even  upon  anything  imaginary. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  curious  to  see  how  a  new  fashion,  or  a  new 
folly  is  imported  from  the  Old  Country  and  with  what  diffi- 
culty and  delay  a  new  idea  finds  its  way  into  the  head  of  the 
people,  or  a  new  book  into  their  hands.  There  reigns  here  a 
hateful,  factious  spirit  in  political  matters,  but  for  the  present 
no  public  or  patriotic  feeling,  no  recognition  of  general  or 
generous  principles.  Canada  is  a  colony,  not  a  country. 
The  Tories  are  the  influential  party;  in  their  hands  is  the 
government  patronage.  The  Whigs  look  with  scorn  and 
jealousy  upon  the  powers  and  prejudices  of  the  Tories.  The 
Radicals  are  usually  mentioned  as  '  those  rascals,'  or  '  those 
scoundrels.'  There  is  among  all  parties  a  general  tone  of 
complaint  and  discontent — a  mutual  distrust.  *'We  find 
here  conventionalism  in  its  most  oppressive  and  ridiculous 
form;  never  did  I  hear  so  little  truth,  nor  find  so  little  mutual 
benevolence. 

''  We  have  two  good  booksellers'  shops;  at  one  of  these 
is  a  circulating  library  of  two  or  three  hundred  volumes  of 
common  novels.  Archdeacon  Strachan  and  Chief  Justice 
Robinson  have  very  pretty  libraries,  but  in  general  it  is 
about  two  years  before  a  new  work  finds  its  way  here;  the 
American  reprints  of  English  reviews  and  magazines  and  the 
Albion  newspaper  seem  to  supply  liberally  our  literary  wants. 
.  .  .  There  are  numbers  of  newspapers.  .  .  There  is 
a  commercial  room  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  this  is  abso- 
lutely the  only  place  of  assembly  or  amusement  except  the 

taverns  and  low  drinking  places 

Venison,  game  and  wild  fowl  are  always  to  be  had;  quail, 
which  are  caught  in  immense  numbers  near  Toronto,  are  most 
dehcate  eating.  What  they  call  partridge  here  is  a  small 
species  of  pheasant;  snipe  and  woodcock  are  abundant. 
Wild  goose  is  also  delicate  eating  when  well  cooked.  As  yet 
I  have  seen  no  vegetables  whatever  except  potatoes." 
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The  spring  brought  brighter  impressions  and  the  visitor 
frankly  acknowledged  that  Canada  possessed  a  beauty  and 
brightness  of  her  own.  She  wrote,  ''  It  would  be  pleasant, 
verily,  if  after  aU  my  ill  humoured  and  impertinent  tirades 
against  Toronto,  I  were  doomed  to  leave  it  with  regret,  yet 
such  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  There  are  some  kind-hearted 
and  agreeable  people  who  look  upon  me  with  more  friend- 
liness than  at  first  and  are  winning  fast  upon  my  feelings. 
There  is  considerable  beauty  about  me.  The  expanse  of 
this  lake  has  become  to  me  as  the  face  of  a  friend." 

Mr.  Jameson  was  severe  and  self-suflficing,  and  the 
uncongenial  couple  found  a  mutual  existence  unendurable. 
"  If  I  found  in  Jameson  anything  I  wished,"  the  wife  lamented, 
bitterly,  "  but  as  it  is,  to  remain  would  be  only  a  vain  and 
foolish  struggle,  a  perpetual  discord  between  the  outward 
and  inward  being."  She  therefore  decided  to  return  to 
England,  her  husband  agreeing  to  make  her  a  small  allowance. 

Mrs.  Jameson  entertained  an  intense  curiosity  concerning 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  before  leaving  the  country  she  deter- 
mined to  make  herself  acquainted  with  Upper  Canada.  In 
those  days  such  a  journey  as  she  contemplated  was  no  light 
undertaking.  In  the  original  preface  to  "  Winter  Studies 
and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada,"  first  published  in  1838, 
the  writer  describes  herself  as  "thrown  into  scenes  and  regions 
hitherto  undescribed  by  any  traveller  (for  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  almost  new  ground)  and  into 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  such  as  few  Europeans  have 
ever  risked  and  none  have  recorded." 

The  lady's  strong  personality,  ardent  and  vigorous,  was 
not  easily  daunted,  and  she  now  required  the  exercise  of  all 
her  courage.  The  expedition  lasted  two  months.  The  tra- 
veller was  keenly  interested  in  everything — crops,  Indians, 
missionaries,  chance  emigrants,  cottage  innkeepers,  settlers 
of  every  description,  her  human  sympathy  generously  met 
all  demands.  One  day's  journey  in  a  baker's  cart  cost  her 
seven  dollars.  The  country  roads  were  so  wretched  that 
nine  hours  were  spent  in  travelling  twenty-five  miles.    The 
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corduroy  roads  were  formed  of  a  series  of  saw  logs  laid  side 
by  side;  during  a  wet  season  portions  of  it  afloat  would  un- 
dulate under  a  passing  load,  the  horses  legs  might  be  en- 
trapped or  even  broken.  A  line  of  stages  between  Hamilton 
were  known  as  the  '^  Telegraph  Line."  As  Chief  Justice 
Powell's  carriage  was  a  rough  sort  of  omnibus,  which  would 
compare  unfavourably  with  our  present  gaol  van,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  stage  was  a  heavy,  wooden  vehicle  about  the 
size  and  form  of  an  old  fashioned  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  placed 
on  runners  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  the  whole 
painted  a  bright  red.  The  mail  coaches  were  "  large, 
oblong,  wooden  boxes  formed  of  a  few  planks  nailed  together 
and  placed  on  wheels,  into  which  you  entered  by  the  windows, 
there  being  no  doors  to  open  or  shut,  and  no  springs.  Tra- 
vellers provided  their  own  buffalo  skins  and  cushions.  The 
vehicles  often  sank  into  the  mud  above  the  axle-trees.  On 
the  road  to  London  the  driver  had  often  to  dismount  and 
partly  to  fill  up  some  tremendous  holes  with  boughs  before 
we  could  pass*  lift  or  drag  the  wagon  over  trunks  of  trees,  and 
we  sometimes  sank  into  abysses  from  which  it  is  a  wonder  we 
ever  emerged." 

In  the  Credit  River  the  traveller  saw  two  hundred 
salmon  speared  in  a  single  night.  Asking  for  books  and  papers 
at  the  London  hotel,  Mrs.  Jameson  was  given  an  ancient 
geography  and  three  old  newspapers.  The  court  house  was 
described  to  her  as  "  somewhat  Gothic  "  in  style.  Still, 
she  notes,  "  On  the  whole  I  have  never  seen  such  evident 
signs  of  progress  and  prosperity;  "  and  also,  "  this  land  of 
Upper  Canada  is,  in  truth,  a  very  Paradise  of  hope." 

The  London  district  boasted  of  particularly  good  society. 
There  Mrs.  Jameson  found  "  several  people  of  family,  superior 
education,  and  large  capital;  among  them  the  brother  of  an 
EngHsh  earl  and  the  son  of  an  Irish  peer."  "  The  Chan- 
cellor's lady,"  as  she  was  called,  spent  a  week  with  Colonel 
Talbot,  and  was  keenly  interested  in  all  his  schemes.  She 
also  visited  Admiral  Vansittart,  who  had  spent  more  than 
£20,000  on  his  estabhshment,  which  ''  was  full  of  a  seaman's 
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contrivances,  odd  galleries,  porticoes,  corridors,  saloons, 
cabins,  and  cupboards,  and  reminded  me  of  a  sort  of  Tim- 
bucto  set  down  in  the  woods;  it  looked  as  if  a  number  of  log 
huts  had  jostled  each  other  by  accident  and  there  stuck  fast." 

In  her  journey  through  Ontario  the  enterprising  tourist 
visited  Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  London,  the  Talbot  Country, 
Chatham,  Detroit,  and  then  passed  up  the  Lakes.  Having 
made  acquaintance  with  the  missionary  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mr.  McMurray  and  his  lovely  Indian  wife,  named  by  the 
aborigines  0-ge-ne-bu-go-quay,  or  the  Wild  Rose,  she  formed 
a  friendship  with  the  celebrated  scholar  and  teacher,  Scool- 
craft,  who  was  Mr.  McMurray's  brother-in-law,  thus  gaining 
the  most  reliable  information  concerning  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  During  her  visit  to  the  island  of 
Makinac  she  was  present  during  the  distribution  of  supplies 
made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  meeting 
Ottawas  from  Arbre  Croche,  on  the  east  of  Lake  Michigan; 
Pottawalamies  and  Winnebagoes,  from  the  west  of  that  lake; 
Menomonies,  and  Chippeways,  and  many  other  tribes.  At 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Mrs.  Jameson  ran  the  rapids  "  with  a  whirl 
and  a  splash,  the  white  surge  leaping  near  me,  around,  ove 
me."  Being  the  first  white  woman  who  ever  performed  thii 
feat  she  was  greatly  admired  by  the  Indians  who  adopted 
her  as  Wah-sah-ge-wah-ne-qua,  or  Woman  of  the  Bright 
Foam.  She  was  enthusiastic  concerning  the  white  fish  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  She  writes,  "  I  have  eaten  tunny  at  the 
Lake  of  Genoa,  anchovies  fresh  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
trout  of  the  Saly-Mammergat,  and  divers  other  fishy  dainties, 
but  the  exquisite,  refined  white  fish  excel  them  all." 

On  her  way  home  to  England  Mrs.  Jameson  visited  Miss 
Sedgewick  at  Stockbridge,  Connecticut;  Channing  in  Boston, 
and  Fanny  Kemble  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Jamesons  never  lived  together  again.  "  I  have 
work  and  love  enough,"  said  the  wife  resolutely  facing  the 
worst.  "  Then,  after  a  painful  struggle  I  submitted  to  fate 
and  duty,  for  in  this  world  our  duties  must  be  our  fates." 
Later  she  wrote,  "  There  is  nothing  left  to  think  about,  or 
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hope  for,  or  care  for  as  regards  myself,  however,  I  must  care 
for  my  sisters  and  help  to  support  my  father  and  mother." 

After  her  father's  death  Mrs.  Jameson  entirely  main- 
tained her  mother  and  two  sisters.  At  home  and  abroad, 
late  and  early,  she  laboured  with  pen  and  pencil.  She  once 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  never  have  a  moment's  leisure  in  the 
week.  I  am  haunted  by  care  from  the  moment  I  rise  until 
I  go  to  bed."  Mr.  Jameson  accumulated  a  comfortable 
fortune  in  Canada,  but  at  his  death  he  willed  it  away  from  hi» 
wife  and  from  his  own  relatives.  A  number  of  Mrs.  Jameson's 
friends,  Mrs.  Barry  Proctor  being  a  prime  mover  in  the  affair,, 
collected  a  sum  of  money  which  assured  her  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds.  Queen  Victoria  granted  her  a  pension 
of  a  like  amount. 

"  She  says  she  can  read  a  picture  like  a  book,"  remarked 
Hawthorne.  "  She  is  a  very  sensible  old  lady  and  sees  a 
great  deal  of  truth,  a  good  woman,  too,  taking  an  elevated 
view  of  matters."  Mrs.  Browning  alludes  to  her  as  "  that, 
great  heart,  that  noble  creature."  Sunny  tempered,  warm, 
hearted,  as  a  friend  Mrs.  Jameson  was  true  and  constant 
as  the  day.  A  romantic  affection  united  her  to  Goethe's, 
charming  daughter-in-law,  Ottilie;  a  long  and  close  intimacy 
bound  her  to  Lady  Byron.  Her  eympathies  were  broad  and 
cosmopolitan.  Among  her  friends  and  correspondents  were 
Reo,  author  of  "La  Poesie  Chretienne;"  De  Trequetie,  the 
French  sculptor;  Henry  Behnes;  Burlowe;  Belzseh,  the  Ger- 
man sculptor;  Gibson  and  Harriett  Hosmer;  Thackeray; 
the  Bryan  Proctors;  the  Trollopes;  Tom  Taylor;  Tuek,  the 
German  Shakespearean  scholar;  Joanna  Baillie;  Dr.  Chan- 
ning;  the  Brownings;  Sir  Charles  Bell;  Madame  de  Bouffliers;, 
the  Carlyles  and  Thomas  Campbell;  Madame  Schroeder- 
Devrient,  the  celebrated  German  actress;  Harriett  Martineau;, 
Charles  Vogel,  the  German  painter,  and  Haywood,  the  German, 
scholar;  Briggs  and  Eastman;  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Grote,  Maria. 
Edgeworth,  Lady  Morgan,  Washington  Irving,  Father  Prout,, 
Schlegel,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Robertson,  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons, 
the  Hawthornes,  Sternberg,  Mrs.   Gaskell,  Thalberg,  Fehx 
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Mendelssohn,  Von  Weber,  the  Basil  Montagues.  She  was 
certainly  brought  into  contact  with  the  finest  minds  of  her 
day.  At  the  Kensington  Museum,  London,  there  is  a  fine 
bust  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  by  the  sculptor,  Gibson. 

Without  genius,  but  possessing  an  immense  amount  of 
available  talent  she  trained  her  powers  to  the  utmost.  Among 
her  most  popular  works  are  "  Characteristics  of  Women," 
deahng  with  Shakespeare's  heroines; ''  Early  Italian  Painters; " 
'*  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee;"  '' The  Madonna  in  Art;"  ''Legends 
of  the  Madonna;"  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;"  "  History 
of  Our  Lord  and  John  the  Baptist;"  "  French  Sovereigns;'^ 
*'  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II. ;"  "  Studies  and  Stories; " 
"  The  Tragedy  of  Correggio;"  ''  Winter  Studies  and  Summer 
Rambles  in  Canada."     The  three  last  were  written  in  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Jameson  died  in  1860.  Her  influence  upon  her 
generation  was  in  every  respect  beneficial.  Into  her  work 
she  generously  threw  not  only  her  intellect,  but  her  whole 
heart.  To  her  we  owe  the  first  popular  enunciation  of  the 
principle  of  men  and  women  combining  in  the  sphere  of 
mercy  and  education.  Intensely  loyal  to  her  own  sex,  she  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  question,  then  in  its  infancy,  of 
suitable  occupation  for  self-supporting  women.  Her  valuable 
lecture  on  "  The  Communion  of  Labour,"  and  ''  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  contained  the  result  of 
patient  and  thorough  researches  conducted  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  They  produced  a  deep  and  practical 
effect  upon  the  thought  of  the  day. 

Blanche  Lucile  Macdonald 


TO  A  QUAKERESS 

Ours  this  sequestered  nook, 
Solitude  of  grass  and  book, 
Where,  of  dappled  sun  and  shade, 
For  us  twain  a  world  is  made. 
Myriad  tints  of  living  green 
Lending  us  a  leafy  screen. 
Distant  seems  the  lazy  beat 
Of  slow  footsteps  on  the  street; 
At  our  feet  two  kittens  play. 
Stealing  where  the  grasses  sway 
In  the  sun-warmed  winds  of  June 
Through  the  perfect  afternoon : 
While  the  wood-thrush  from  the  hill 
Joyous  sings,  and  then  is  still; 
While  tall  lilies,  far  and  white, 
Visible  to  spirit's  sight, 
Disembodied  come  to  meet — 
Soul  to  soul  in  fragrance  sweet. 

Win  me  to  your  Quaker  mood: 
Peaceful  thoughts  that  softly  brood 
Over  secret,  precious  things; 
Lofty  thoughts,  with  slow,  strong  wings. 
Beating  high  the  heaven's  blue. 
Make  me  wise  to  know  with  you 
Blessed  are  the  feet  that  pass 
Through  their  own  familiar  grass; 
Ears  that  hear  the  summer  rain 
Gently  falling  on  the  pane; 
Eyes  that  see,  day  after  day, 
Shadows  fall  the  self-same  way* 
Lend  to  me  your  spirit's  peace 
Wherein  restless  voices  cease. 
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Share  with  me  the  soul's  clear  light 
Making  all  your  body  bright, 
As  when  sunshine's  self  is  seen 
In  the  leaves'  translucent  green. 
Let  your  quick  sense  touch  my  ear 
To  its  fineness,  you  who  hear 
Leaf  and  stem  grow  silently. 
Yours  the  life  of  flower  and  tree, 
Bird  and  butterfly  are  kin. 
Ah,  I  pray  you,  let  me  in. 
Fellowship  that  nowhere  ends, 
Great  society  of  Friends! 


Margaret  Sherwood 


REVIEWS  AND  REVIEWERS 

'X'HE  eyes  of  the  publisher's  reader  are  too  often  holden. 
''•  Script  (in  the  past)  and  typewriting  in  the  present  may 
intercept  his  critical  vision,  and  caution  is  his  watchword. 
It  is  part  of  James  Payn's  immortality  that  he  refused  "  John 
Inglesant."  The  Saturday  Review  refused  Stevenson's  essay 
on  ''  Roads,"  and  both  Cornhill  and  Blackwood'' s  refused 
''  Some  Pictures  by  Raeburn."  Joaquin  Miller  called  upon 
every  publisher  in  London  with  the  manuscript  of  "  Songs 
of  the  Sierras  "  under  his  arm,  leaving  the  formidable  Murray 
to  the  last,  whom  he  told  in  a  desperation  that  here  he  had  a 
book  about  the  great  American  West.  Murray  eyed  the 
picturesque  Californian,  took  him  upstairs  and  showed  him 
portraits  of  Byron  and  his  mother,  shook  a  long,  lean  fore- 
finger in  his  face  and  jerked  out:  ''  Now  young  man,  let  us 
see  what  you  have  got." 

But  first,  the  innocent  stranger,  who  was  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Byron,  ventured  timidly  that  the  poet's  mother 
"  looked  good-natured."  ''  Aye,  now,  don't  you  know,  she 
could  shie  a  poker  at  your  head,  don't  you  know."  The 
manuscript  being  the  business,  Murray  promptly  returned 
it  to  its  disappointed  author:  "  Aye,  now,  don't  you  know 
poetry  won't  do?  Poetry  won't  do,  don't  you  know?  "  That 
young  man,  however,  had  the  initiative  of  the  far  West  in 
the  breast  of  him  and  immediately  published  a  bit  of  the 
book  himself,  being  amply  justified  of  his  first-born.  The 
St.  James  Gazette  said  the  poems  were  by  Browning,  and 
within  six  weeks  Miller  was  a  celebrated  figure  in  literary 
London,  entertained  by  such  diverse  "  wits "  as  Rossetti 
and  Archbishop  Trench.  Scores  of  examples  more  familiar 
than  this  of  the  poet  of  the  Sierras  come  to  the  mind.  No 
doubt  it  is  much  easier  getting  into  print  now  than  it  was  in 
the  early  seventies.     Even  the  great  house  of  Murray  has 
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published  worse  stuff  since  the  day  on  which  a  genuine  poet 
was  turned  from  the  door. 

With  the  reviewer  there  is  no  such  Hmitations  as  attaches 
to  manuscript.  He  has  before  his  eyes  the  clear,  finished 
letterpress.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  publisher,  how  often 
he  has  been  blinded, — sometimes  by  ignorance,  or  stupidity, 
or  carelessness,  sometimes  by  perversity,  sometimes  by  that 
condition  of  mind  conveniently  termed  "  swelled  head." 
A  hostile  critic  may  express  his  hostility,  and  welcome, 
provided  there  is  no  infusion  of  spite  in  the  expression  of  it. 
The  criticized,  if  he  is  wise,  will  then  examine  his  work  and 
mend  such  faults  as  he  may  find,  grateful  for  the  lesson. 
When  Theodore  Watts-Dun  ton  in  the  Athenamm  put  his 
finger  on  the  weak  parts  of  "  Kidnapped,"  Stevenson  heartily 
thanked  him:  ''  A  critic  like  you  is  one  who  fights  the  good 
fight  contending  with  stupidity,  and  I  would  fain  hope  not 
all  in  vain;  in  my  own  case,  surely  not  in  vain."  Now, 
Watts-Dunton  is,  as  Swinburne  declared,  the  largest-minded 
and  surest-sighted  critic  of  any  age;  and  they  know  it  who 
followed  his  unsigned  critical  writing  for  over  twenty-five 
years.  No  critic  in  our  day  was  ever  so  splendidly  equipped, 
not  Swinburne  himself.  Then  his  critical  temper  is  always 
the  temper  of  the  gentleman.  He  never  would  take  a  book 
for  review  unless  there  was  much  to  say  in  its  favour; 
"  smart  slating  ' '  he  abhors  as  degrading  to  a  scholar  besides 
being,  as  he  says,  "  the  very  easiest  thing  of  achievement 
in  the  world."  To  him,  and  to  all  of  his  high  company,  criticism 
is  neither  a  gay  not  a  dismal  science  but  a  kind  and  genial  one. 
The  unsigned  review  has  a  special  responsibility  of  honour 
laid  upon  it;  the  reader  cannot  help  being  influenced  unduly 
by  the  editorial  "  we,"  which,  after  all,  stands  for  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  only.  "  There  is  one  kind  of  miscreant,"  said 
Rossetti  once  in  wrath,  *'  who  in  meanness  and  infamy  cannot 
well  be  beaten,  the  man  who  anonymously  in  a  journal  tells 
the  world  that  a  poem  or  a  picture  is  bad  when  he  knows  it  to 
be  good." 
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The  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  sinners  in  this  respect,  followed  hard  on 
occasion  by  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  all  three  at  the  time 
adepts  in  literary  Billingsgate.  While  the  Quarterly  was  in 
its  infancy  Byron  turned  and  rent  Jeffrey  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  Billingsgate  of  poetics  more  venomous  than  their 
own;  and  he  did  not  spare  Gifford,  then  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 
Nearly  sixty  years  later  a  greater  than  Byron  turned  aside 
from  his  supreme  gift  of  song  as  from  profanation  there,  to 
destroy  his  own  fearful  critics  with  the  weapon  of  prose 
invective,  torturing  his  victims  as  he  alone  could,  whose 
vocabulary  was  so  rich  for  scorn  or  praise,  to  whom  the 
striking  metaphors  came  in  troops.  Yet  in  that  terrible  essay 
Swinburne  pauses  a  moment  near  the  end  to  say  that  he  has 
"  never  been  able  to  see  what  would  attract  men  to  the  pro- 
fession of  criticism  but  the  noble  pleasure  of  praising."  When 
all  the  critics  long  for  the  virtue  and  the  praise,  for  the  thing 
that  is  honest  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  then 
indeed  will  the  heart  of  the  untried  genius  be  nourished  from 
the  moment  of  his  first  venture. 

We  are  in  almost  a  worse  condition  of  affairs  now,  when, 
save  for  a  few  journals  holding  hard  by  their  traditions,  the 
publisher  dictates  the  review.  And  this  is  because  publishers 
now  will  publish  what  will  sell  instead  of  what  ought  to  sell. 
Swinburne  himself  once  surpassed  all  critics  that  ever  were  in 
the  noble  art  of  praising,  in  his  classic  "A  Note  on  Charlotte 
Bronte."  But  even  there  his  wrath  bursts  out  in  a  flame  of 
abuse  at  the  Quarterly  Review  which,  in  spite  of  Time's  pun- 
ishments, had  not  mended  its  way  down  to  Tennyson's  day. 

It  was  in  December,  1848,  that  the  notorious  review 
of  ''  Jane  Eyre  "  appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  then  edited  by 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  the  "  Scorpion  "  of  Blackwood's,  to  whom  the 
authorship  was  accredited.  About  the  same  time  the  Econ- 
omist pronounced  the  novel  excellent  if  written  by  a  man, 
and  odious  if  written  by  a  woman — as  if  sex  determined  the 
merit  of  literary  workmanship;  and  the  North  British  Review 
added  to  its  praise  of  the  book  a  similar  sting:     "  If  'Jane 
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Eyre'  be  the  production  of  a  woman,  she  must  be  a  woman 
unsexed." 

The  Quarterly  article  dealt  with  **  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  and  a  book  about  the  education  and  status  of  the 
governess  in  England,  fifteen  and  a  half  pages  being  devoted 
to  "  Jane  Eyre  "  and  its  author,  Currer  Bell.  The  anony- 
mous critic,  who  turned  out  to  be  Miss  Rigby,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  then,  and  always,  eminent  in 
an  ultra  bluestocking  kind  of  industry,  patronized  and  bullied 
and  insulted  both  author  and  heroine  so  effectually  that  it  is 
no  wonder  the  article  was  laid  at  the  door  of  Lockhart.  And 
by  this  Lady  Eastlake  is  remembered  to  this  day.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  amazing  judgements  set  forth  in  the  most  striking 
parts  of  her  article, — the  whole  is  a  wearisome  piece  of  pad- 
ding as  the  way  was,  and  is,  with  many  reviews.  The  hero 
and  heroine,  we  are  told,  are  such  singularly  unattractive 
"  beings,  that  for  the  reader  they  have  no  vocation  in  the 
novel  but  to  be  brought  together;  and  they  do  things  which, 
though  not  impossible,  lie  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of 

probability Jane  Eyre  is  merely  another  Pamela, 

but  not  a  Pamela  adapted  and  refined  to  modern  notions,  for 
though  the  story  is  conducted  without  those  derelictions  of 
decorum  which  we  are  to  believe  had  their  excuse  in  the 
manners  of  Richardson's  time,  yet  it  is  stamped  with  a 
coarseness  of  language  and  laxity  of  tone  which  certainly 
have  no  excuse  in  ours We  have  no  remem- 
brance of  a  book  combining  such  genuine  power  with  such 
horrid  taste.  Its  popularity  is  all  owing  to  its  sheer  rudeness 
and  vulgarity."  In  a  condescension  that  is  half  patronage 
and  half  contempt  she  outlines  the  story,  throwing  placid 
ridicule  on  the  "  little  governess."  That  powerful  love 
scene  between  Jane  and  Rochester  by  the  old  chestnut  tree 
where  the  elements  of  earth  and  sky  are  taken  up  and  wrought 
so  skilfully  into  the  tale,  is  characterized  by  Miss  Rigby  as 
equally  new  in  art  and  nature.  The  inconsistencies  of  Jane's 
character  lie  mainly  in  the  author's  imperfections,  the  con- 
fusion there  being  due  not  so  much  to  "  human  nature  as  to 
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human  art."  Yet  in  the  same  paragraph  our  critic  finds 
consistency  enough  in  Jane's  character:  "  as  the  child,  so  also 
the  woman — an  uninteresting,  sententious,  pedantic  thing." 
All  that  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  disposes  of  the 
art  of  the  book  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to  its  dangerous 
ethics  and  altogether  anti-Christian  teaching.  "  There  is 
throughout  it  a  murmuring  against  the  comforts  of  the  rich 
and  against  the  privations  of  the  poor,  which,  as  far  as  each 
individual  is  concerned,  is  a  murmuring  against  God's  ap- 
pointment— there  is  a  proud  and  perpetual  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  man,  for  which  we  find  no  authority  either  in  God's 

Word  or  God's  Providence We  do  not  hesitate 

to  say  that  the  tone  of  mind  and  thought  which  has  over- 
thrown and  violated  every  code,  human  and  divine,  abroad, 
and  fostered  Chartism  and  rebellion  at  home,  is  the  same  which 
has  also  written  'Jane  Eyre.'  "  There,  with  one  stroke  does 
this  censor,  devoutly  grateful  in  the  fat  and  comfortable 
and  superior  station  to  which  God  in  His  divine  wisdom  has 
called  her,  place  Currer  Bell  in  the  ranks  of  that  advanced 
and  odious  Liberalism  then  beginning  to  find  its  feet  on  some 
intellectual  basis.  She  has  no  doubt  that  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell,  are  Lancashire  weavers.  And  we,  who  know  so 
much  about  that  "  hot-bed  of  genius  "  on  the  Yorkshire  moors, 
are  reminded  of  those  Tory  periodicals  that  gave  such  pleas- 
ure to  the  Bronte  children,  especially  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
"  The  most  able  periodical  there  is,"  wrote  the  child  Charlotte 
in  that  so  precise  and  so  minute  script  of  hers,  sitting  by  the 
kitchen  table  in  Haworth  Parsonage  while  "  Tabby  is  washing 
up  the  breakfast  things,"  and  Anne  is  kneeling  on  a  chair 
watching  some  cakes,  and  Emily  is  in  the  parlour  brushing 
the  carpet.  "  The  editor  is  Mr.  Christopher  North,  an  old 
man  seventy-four  years  of  age;  the  1st  of  April  is  his  birth- 
day; his  company  are  Timothy  Tickler,  Morgan  O'Doherty, 
Macrabin  Mordecai,  Mullion,  Warnell,  and  James  Hogg,  a 
man  of  most  extraordinary  genius,  a  Scottish  shepherd." 
So  wrote  this  little  girl  of  ten. 
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The  Quarterly  reviewer  would  not  withhold  a  moiety  of 
praise  where  praise  is  due.  And  thus,  though  painfully  alive 
to  the  moral,  rehgious,  and  literary  deficiencies  of  the  picture, 
— and  such  passages  of  beauty  and  power  as  had  been  quoted 
could  not  redeem  the  book  from  those  transgressions, — it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  spellbound  with  the  freedom  of 
touch.  ''  It  flows  ungovernably  on  to  its  object,  indifferent 
by  what  means  it  reaches  it,  and  unconscious,  too." 

The  pitch  of  infamy  is  reserved  for  the  problem  of  author- 
ship, when  it  is  hinted  that  "  Jane  Eyre  "  was  written  by 
Thackeray's  mistress.  There  were  gossips  who  sentimentally 
assumed  such  to  be  the  case.  This  person  was  Thackeray's 
governess,  whom  he  had  put  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  as  Becky 
Sharp,  and  who,  in  revenge,  made  the  novelist  her  model  for 
Rochester.  The  dedication  to  Thackeray  of  the  second 
volume  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  is  certainly  a  coincidence,  but  the 
reviewer  is  superior  to  any  interest  in  that  repugnant  matter. 
Whoever  it  be,  the  author  combines  with  ''  great  mental 
powers  total  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  society,  a  great 
coarseness  of  taste  and  a  heathenish  doctrine  of  religion." 
If  a  woman,  she  is  undoubtedly  one  who  has  long  since  "  for- 
feited the  society  of  her  own  sex."  Doubtless  Currer  and 
Ellis  Bell  are  one  author  so  very  like  are  ''  Jane  Eyre  "  and 
"Wuthering  Heights,"  notably  in  the  "  aspect  of  the  Jane 
and  Rochester  animals  in  their  native  state  as  Catherine 
and  Heathcliffe."  Presently  we  shall  see  what  Swinburne 
has  to  say  to  all  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Charlotte  Bronte  dedicated 
the  second  edition  of  ''  Jane  Eyre  "  to  Thackeray,  she  did 
not  know  that  his  wife  was  in  such  a  case  as  the  wife  of  her 
hero,  Rochester.  Nor  had  the  two  novelists  so  much  as  seen 
each  other.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  this  blind  and  abusive 
review  appeared,  Thackeray  wrote  the  following  note  to  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield:  "Old  Dilke  of  the  Atherumm 
vows  that  Procter  and  his  wife,  between  them,  wrote  '  Jane 
Eyre;'  and  when  I  protest  ignorance,  says,  'Pooh,  you 
know  who  wrote  it — you  are  the  deepest  rogue  in  England, 
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etc."  Here,  indeed,  was  a  coincidence — ''Jane  Eyre  "  dedi- 
cated to  Thackeray,  and  "  Vanity  Fair  "  to  Barry  Corn- 
wall. 

The  Quarterly  Review  appeared  in  December.  Emily 
Bronte,  who  was  Charlotte's  next  in  soul  and  the  greater 
genius  of  the  two,  died  in  the  same  month, — a  splendid, 
passionate  stoic,  whose  invincible  swan  song  stirred  the  soul 
of  Matthew  Arnold  like  a  clarion  blast,  and  inspired  Henley's 
"  Invictus,"  and  has  won  noble  appreciations  from  some  of 
the  greatest  in  English  letters.  Emily  went  down  to  death 
hterally  on  her  feet;  on  her  feet  she  stood  when  she  felt  the 
fog  in  her  throat.  "  Hope  has  proved  such  a  strange  traitor; 
.  .  .  .  she  kept  whispering  that  Emily  would  noty 
could  not  die,  and  where  is  she  now?  Out  of  my  reach,  out 
of  my  world — torn  from  me,"  wrote  Charlotte  to  her  faithful 
friend  and  publisher,  in  a  poignant  indifference  to  the  Quar- 
terly's ridicule  or  to  blame  or  praise  of  any  kind  or  degree. 
The  bond  between  these  two  great-souled  sisters,  obscure, 
unknown,  and  remote  from  circles  to  which  by  gifts  and 
education  they  belonged,  was  very  close  and  tender.  Bran- 
well's  disgraceful  life  had  ended  in  September,  and  the  gentle 
Anne,  now  slipping  away  before  her  eyes,  died  in  May. 
Whether  Lady  Eastlake  ever  expressed  regret,  or  felt  it, 
when  she  came  to  know  what  manner  of  person  she  had 
assailed  and  her  conditions  of  life,  when  she  came  to  know 
what  value  discerning  critics  set  upon  ''  Jane  Eyre  "  and  its 
successors  ''  Shirley "  and  "  Villette,"  we  do  not  know. 
By  August,  1849,  Charlotte  Bronte  had  been  told  the  sex  and 
name  of  her  assailant,  for  in  a  letter  dated  the  16th,  she 
names  Miss  Rigby's  name  to  Mr.  Williams,  adding,  ''  are 
you  sure  of  this  ?  " 

When  he  wrote  his  panegyric  on  the  two  Bronte  sisters, 
in  1877,  Swinburne  was  evidently  unaware  of  Lady  East- 
lake's  connexion  with  the  Quarterly  article.  Had  he  known 
he  had  not  spared  her.  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Gaskell  gives  no 
hint  in  her  biography,  and  a  great  mass  of  the  Bronte  corres- 
pondence did  not  see  the  light  until  about  the  beginning  of 
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this  century.  I  shall  omit  his  characterization  of  the 
Quarterly  and  its  dealing  with  this  unknown  genius,  expressing 
as  it  does  a  poet's  hate  of  hate  and  scorn  of  scorn,  and  quote 
only  the  appreciation  and  praise.  There  is  no  more  splendid 
example  in  all  English  literature  of  Time's  revenges. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Swinburne's  essay  was  some 
patronizing  remarks  in  the  Spectator  on  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's 
"  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte."  With  a  fine  irony  he  agrees 
with  the  Spectator's  view  that  the  day  is  coming  when  these 
novels  will  again  be  regarded  as  ''  works  of  exceptional 
intellectual  power  " — a  phrase  that  inspires  the  following: 
*' He  [Swinburne]  will  even  venture  to  avow  his  humble 
conviction  that  they  may  with  no  great  show  of  unreason 
be  expected  to  outlive  the  works  of  some  few  at  least  among 
the  female  immortals  of  whom  the  present  happy  hour  is  so 
more  than  seasonably  prolific;  to  be  read  with  delight  and  won- 
der, and  re-read  with  reverence  and  admiration,  when  dark- 
ness everlasting  has  long  since  fallen  upon  all  human  memory 
of  their  cheap  scientific,  their  vulgar  erotic,  and  their  volumi- 
nous domestic  schools;  when  even  'Daniel  Deronda '  [and 
Swinburne  knew  exactly  the  worth  of  George  Ehot]  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  waxwork,  when  even  Miss  Broughton  no 
longer  cometh  up  as  a  flower,  and  even  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at 
length  cut  down  like  the  grass.  It  is  under  the  rash  and 
reckless  impulse  of  this  unfashionable  belief  that  I  would 
offer  a  superfluous  word  or  two  of  remark  on  the  twin-born 
geniuses  of  the  less  mortal  sisters  who  left  with  us  forever 
the  legacies  of  'Jane  Eyre'  and  'Wuthering  Heights.'  " 
Swinburne  is  now  only  fairly  begun.  He  proceeds  to  show 
that  both  Charlotte  and  Emily  possessed  the  highest  imagin- 
ative gifts,  higher  than  those  of  George  Eliot  or  George 
Meredith.  The  difference  was  the  difference  between  con- 
struction and  creation.  In  his  opinion  these  sisters  were 
the  greatest  imaginative  geniuses  of  their  century, — which 
indeed  may  come  to  be  the  final  judgement.  But  Swinburne 
does  not  merely  make  the  statement  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
He  is  at  pains  to  prove  it.    I  have  no  space  to  quote  the 
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whole  argument.  Take  a  passage  in  which  he  puts  his 
finger  on  the  djniamic  quality  of  their  writing:  "When 
Catherine  Earnshaw  says  to  Nelly  Dean,  'I  am  Heathdiffe!' 
and  when  Jane  Eyre  answers  Edward  Rochester's  question 
whether  she  feels  in  him  the  absolute  sense  of  fitness  and 
correspondence  to  herself  which  he  feels  to  himself  in  her, 
with  the  words  .  .  .  'To  the  finest  fibre  of  my  nature, 
sir,'  we  feel  to  the  finest  fibres  of  our  own  that  these  are  no 
mere  words."  Recalling  the  Quarterly  Review,  he  pronounces 
the  figure  of  Rochester  as  likely  to  remain  ''  one  of  the  only 
two  male  figures  of  wholly  truthful  workmanship  and  vitally 
heroic  mould  ever  carved  and  coloured  by  a  woman's  hand. 
The  other  it  is  superfluous  to  mention;  all  possible  readers 
will  have  uttered  before  I  can  transcribe  it  the  name  of  Paul 
Emanuel." 

The  very  faults  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  accentuate  its  genius; 
for  instance:  the  blunder,  a  mere  matter  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  dress  and  manners  of  the  well-born  guests  at 
Thornfield  Hall  had  ruined  an  ordinary  novel.  And  so  with 
an  incident  or  two.  These  were  matters  of  knowledge  and 
negative  in  character,  powerless  to  effect  what  Swinburne 
calls  in  another  part  of  the  essay  Charlotte's  "  plenary  inspir- 
ation and  heroic  instinct."  "  Some  part  of  the  power  denied 
to  many  a  writer  of  more  keen  and  rare  intelligence  than  even 
here  we  feel  'to  the  finest  fibre  of  our  nature'  at  the  slight 
strong  touch  of  her  magnetic  hand." 

One  more  passage  and  I  am  done,  though  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  quote  what  is  said  about  Paul  Emanuel  of 
"  Villette."  I  want  to  note  Swinburne's  tribute,  itself  a  bit 
of  prose  of  haunting  beauty,  to  a  passage  descriptive  of  night 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Louis  Moore  "  in  "  Shirley,"  which 
ought  to  be  read  entire  instead  of  the  single  sentence  quoted 
by  him.  "...  a  sweet  and  sublime  rhapsody  on  a 
windy  moonlight  vigil,  where  the  words  have  in  them  the 
very  breath  and  magic  and  riotous  radiance,  the  utter  rapture 
and  passion  and  splendour  of  the  high  sonorous  night.  No 
other  woman     .     .     .     could  have  written  a  prose  sentence 
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of  such  exalted  and  perfect  poetry  as  this :  *  The  moon  reigns 
glorious,  glad  of  the  gale;  as  glad  as  if  she  gave  herself  to  its 
fierce  caress  with  love.'  Nothing  can  beat  that;  no  one  can 
match  it;  it  is  the  first  and  last  absolute  and  sufficient  and 
triumphant  word  ever  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  paints 
wind  like  David  Cox  and  light  like  Turner.  To  find  any- 
thing like  it  in  verse  we  must  go  to  the  highest  springs  of  all; 
to  Pindar,  or  to  Shelley,  or  to  Hugo."  To  have  won  this 
eulogy  from  a  poet  of  Swinburne's  high  rank  was  to  earn 
immortality  on  that  count  alone. 

Robert  Roberts 


A  FRESH  VIEW  OF  CANADIAN 
LITERATUEE 

¥  ITERATURE  evidently  does  not  flourish  with  us  in 
*-^  Canada,  for  which  condition  a  convincing  list  of 
obvious  reasons  might  be  adduced, — our  newness  as  a 
country,  the  initial  necessity  of  civilizing  ourselves,  the 
dissipation  of  material  energy  which  this  effort  engenders, 
and  the  lazy  opportunity  which  we  as  a  public  enjoy  of 
satisfying  all  our  intellectual  needs  by  recourse  to  the  six- 
penny and  shilling  offerings  which  English  publishers  place 
at  our  disposal.  Optimism  under  the  circumstances  would 
be  unwise,  but  equally  unwise  it  would  be  to  depreciate 
unduly  what  our  writers  have,  in  vexing  conditions,  accom- 
plished. The  general  level  of  our  writing  is  distinctly  higher 
than  it  was,  and  though  the  balance  of  intellectual  trade  is 
shockingly  in  our  disfavour,  a  few  reputations  have  succeeded 
in  penetrating  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Canadian  territory. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  way  of  authorship  Canada 
has  hardly  yet  begun  to  justify  her  existence.  A  foreign 
critic  would  tell  our  literary  story  in  a  manual  of  five  pages. 
Brave  brains  and  busy  pens  we  have  amongst  us,  but  we 
scatter  our  intellectual  energies,  and  our  aggregate  of 
isolated  efforts  does  not  yet  constitute  a  coherent  body  of 
literature,  stamped  with  our  national  spirit. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  has  our  national  character 
so  far  shaped  itself  as  to  find  exprei|sion  through  the  medium 
of  skilled  interpreters?  Here  are  we,  a  fussy  little  people  of 
eight  millions,  intent  upon  carving  out  a  destiny  for  ourselves. 
We  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  stock,  with,  presumably, 
the  average  brain  power  of  those  not  unintelligent  races. 
Our  historical  background  affords  but  a  limited  vista,  but  it 
is  picturesque  and  various  within  its  narrow  limits  of  time, 
and  of  the  deeds  which  shaped  us  we  need  not  surely  be 
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ashamed.  Can  it  be  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  national 
consciousness,  are  not  yet  aware  of  what  we  are  aiming  at, 
nor  of  the  goal  at  which  we  are  destined  to  arrive?  If  that 
is  true;  if  our  racial  character  is  not  yet  determined,  our 
novelists  and  dramatists  (when  we  find  them)  will  work  in 
a  shifting  and  insecure  material,  and  our  poets  will  lack  one 
potent  source  of  inspiration  for  their  song.  Goethe,  it  is 
true,  proposed  a  cosmopolitan  ideal  for  literature,  but  the 
facts  of  six  centuries  were  against  him,  for,  since  1200,  all  that 
is  of  enduring  value  has  been  nationally  inspired.  As  to  where 
we  actually  stand,  I  think  that  in  the  past  our  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  political  status  has  adversely  affected  our 
literature,  but  that  every  year  of  our  growth  contributes  to 
the  clarifying  of  our  national  consciousness.  We  are  only 
a  nation  in  the  making,  but  that  we  will  emerge  from  our 
years  of  tutelage  and  trial  with  rational  ambitions  and  de- 
finite ideals,  is  the  belief  of  every  true  Canadian. 

Other  less  obscure  causes  have  been  assigned  for  our 
meagre  intellectual  output.  It  is  not  that  we  have  been 
numerically  small,  for  Athens  and  Judaea  were  smaller,  but 
that  we  have  been  quite  extraordinarily  busy  with  our  hands, 
having  had  no  slaves  to  fell  our  forests  and  to  build  our 
roads,  and  equally  busy  with  our  wits  amassing  wealth, 
having  had  no  accumulated  reserves  of  fortune  to  permit  of 
easeful  and  care-free  meditation.  Money  we  now  possess, 
but  such  is  our  lust  for  ever-increasing  stores,  that  money 
has  brought  with  it  no  leisured  class,  and  literature,  we  must 
remember,  is  not  the  recreation  of  a  few  free  hours  wrested 
from  days  and  years  of  labour.  Lack  of  time,  therefore, 
measurably  accounts  for  lack  of  literature,  but  had  we  the 
time,  I  fear  that  we  have  so  long  neglected  as  to  have  lost 
the  faculty  of  thinking  about  things  which,  to  the  man  of 
affairs,  seem  useless  enough,  yet  which  for  literature  are 
really  the  things  that  matter.  Comradeship  in  the  republic 
of  letters  is  of  incalculable  value  as  a  spur  to  productivity. 
We  have  enough  of  simian  imitativeness  to  be  influenced  by 
the  tone  of  the  community  in  which  we  live,  and  here  in 
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Canada  a  great  literary  work  would  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  miracle.  Many  absurd  opinions  are  held  as  to 
the  independence  of  genius.  In  a  sense,  all  great  talents  are 
isolated  and  remote,  and  the  flower  of  genius  springs  from  the 
seed  of  difference.  But  in  another,  a  more  practical,  and 
perhaps  a  higher  sense,  genius  is  preeminently  social,  and  is 
exquisitely  responsive  to  environment.  Shakespeare  would 
not  have  written  his  plays  upon  a  desert  island,  and  Shakes- 
peare, transported  to  the  fourteenth  century,  would  have 
been  merely  the  peer  of  the  Wakefield  genius  who  gave  us 
the  Secunda  Pastorum  miracle  play  and  passed  nameless  to 
his  reward.  To  round  off  my  argument  and  make  my  case 
complete  I  should  have  to  prove  that  Shakespeare,  vindictively 
wafted  to  the  Toronto  of  the  twentieth  century,  would  write 
leaders  for  the  Globe,  or  indite  verses  perchance  for 
the  University  Magazine.  The  absurd  conclusion,  how- 
ever, does  not  invalidate  my  premiss,  which  rests  upon  facts 
that  no  primer  of  literature  could  afford  to  neglect, — that 
all  art  is  conditioned  by  the  age  which  produces  it,  and  that 
the  artist  derives  immense  assistance  from  the  demand  for 
his  work,  satisfaction  from  its  recognition  and  reward,  and 
impulse  to  creative  activity  from  the  proximity  of  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  field.  The  lyric  poet  finds  his  sufficient 
recompense  perhaps  in  the  mere  joy  of  singing,  though  even  his 
idealism  will  rarely  soar  above  a  handsome  cheque,  and  the 
multiplication  of  cheques  might  conceivably  stand  in  some 
defined  ratio  to  the  multiplication  of  his  poems.  Grub  Street 
hunger  has  so  intimate  an  association  with  literature  that 
although  one  is  anxious  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  mer- 
cenary aspect  of  literary  production,  it  is  impossible  to  neglect 
it  completely.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  perhaps  oversteps  the 
mark,  is  too  obtrusively  frank  when  he  writes:  ''The  causa- 
tive connexion  between  money  and  imaginative  energy  is 
one  of  the  most  intimate  and  direct  known  to  social  science^ 
but  people  mention  it  as  little  as  possible."  Including  this 
money  factor,  if  we  must,  among  the  recognitions  and  rewards 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  talent  arising  in  Canada  will  lack 
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this  practical  impulse  to  write;  but  I  count  it  his  greater 
loss  that,  missing  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  surroundings,  he 
will  be  forced  to  create  for  himself  an  artificial  atmosphere, 
and  sate  his  immortal  hunger  for  ideas  by  a  lean  diet  of  books 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  solitary  chamber.  For  him  there 
win  be,  for  purposes  of  literature,  but  little  of  the  fructifying 
•contact  of  brain  with  living  brain,  and  his  intellectual  activity 
will  not  be  stimulated  by  his  participation  in  some  momentous 
movement  of  ideas,  which  bears  him  onward  with  the  current 
•of  its  accumulated  energies. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  bring  to  our  minds,  for  ex- 
.ample,  the  international  reactions  of  thought  which  charac- 
terized, in  Europe,  the  century  which  has  just  closed, — 
German  ideas  bearing  fruit  in  English  philosophy;  English 
romance,  incarnated  in  Scott  and  Byron,  making  its  triumphal 
progress  through  Europe;  and  Scandinavia  and  Russia 
spaying,  at  last,  in  rich  measure  the  accumulated  debt  of  their 
intellectual  obligations.  Why  and  how  long  are  we  to  lag 
timidly  behind? 

Again,  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  concerted  activities 
of  thought  which,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  have  kept 
the  mind  of  England  at  tension,  stimulating  her  greatest 
thinkers  to  express,  with  all  the  force  of  which  they  were 
capable,  ideas  which  they  passionately  held,  and  energizing 
even  lesser  minds  to  produce  work  of  no  ephemeral  merit. 
There  is  that  movement  of  romance  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  a  movement  at  once  positive  and  negative,  and 
which,  on  its  positive  side,  recreated  poetry  and  inspired 
history  and  philosophy  with  a  new  spirit.  Over  against 
these  masters  of  romance  we  find  arrayed  the  Benthamite 
rationalists,  who  carried  far  down  into  the  nineteenth  century 
the  critical  methods  of  the  eighteenth,  and  whose  most 
famous  expositor,  the  younger  Mill,  effected  a  partial  recon- 
cilement between  the  destructive  materialism  of  the  older 
school  and  the  spiritual  ardours  of  the  new  faith.  Then 
we  have  the  ritualists,  the  tractarians,  the  evangelicals, 
.and  the  broad-church  party,  all  with  their  active  and  eloquent 
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partisans  making  good  literature  out  of  their  several 
enthusiasms  ;  Pater  and  his  aesthetic  following  ;  Ruskin 
and  the  pre-Raphaelites,  with  their  recrudescence  of  medi- 
aevalism  and  mystic  piety, — more  mystical  than  pious  ; 
the  Ibsenites,  the  Irish  revivalists,  and  others  not  a  few, 
all  with  their  fads  and  crotchets,  all  with  their  execrations 
and  adorations,  hating  here  and  loving  there,  making  them- 
selves at  times  consciously  or  unconsciously  ridiculous, 
cauterizing,  blistering,  or  salving  the  wounded  body  of  the 
times,  but  contributing,  all  of  them,  something  to  the  fer- 
ment of  intellectual  excitement,  and  giving  to  the  age  the 
badge  of  thought  or  symbol  of  belief  by  which  future  genera- 
tions will  recognize  it  and  weigh  its  worth.  I  seem  to  have 
drifted  from  Canada,  as,  in  truth,  I  have.  What  move- 
ment have  we  originated,  or  which  of  the  movements  I  have 
specified  has  even  found  its  reflex  here  ?  The  Concord 
school  gave  us  a  Yankee  version  of  German  transcendentalism, 
and  its  members,  having  some  definite  philosophy  of  life, 
wrote  with  conviction  and  sometimes  with  power.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  literature,  as  in  politics,  we  do  not  yet  know 
quite  what  we  want,  and  hence  our  work  has  been,  in  verse 
and  prose,  inconstant,  sporadic,  and  for  the  most  part 
ineffective. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  main  reasons  why  we  are  not 
more  advanced  in  letters  are  that  we  have  been  busy  setting 
our  house  in  order,  and  that  we  have  not  as  a  people,  and 
scarcely  even  as  individuals,  been  vitally  concerned  with 
ideas  that  make  for  literature.  Another  series  of  impeding 
causes  I  advance  with  more  diffidence,  but  I  think  that  I 
am  in  the  main  justified  in  my  contention.  Our  severance 
from  the  parent  stock  has  constituted  a  definite  breach  in 
literary  tradition  and  continuity.  The  more  one  studies 
hterature  the  more  is  one  impressed  by  the  fact  that  suc- 
cessive generations  of  writers,  perhaps  throughout  a  century, 
continue  a  definite  literary  tradition  in  which  marked  resem- 
blances of  form  and  even  of  ideas  prevail.  Then  suddenly 
there  is  a  reaction.     Some  revolutionary  thinker  resolutely 
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assails  the  accepted  system  of  thought  or  the  conventional 
mode  of  expression,  and  a  new  school  emerges  which 
flourishes  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  until  it  is  in  turn  dis- 
placed. From  these  actions  and  reactions  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea  have  severed  us,  and  our  writers  are  not  urged 
on  by  the  pressure  of  accumulated  forces  behind  them,  nor 
stimulated  by  contact  with  a  present  electrically  charged 
with  new  ideas. 

The  problems  affecting  Canadian  literature  are  peculiar 
to  all  the  outlying  dependencies  of  our  Empire,  and  are 
in  part  shared  by  the  United  States,  though  our  neighbours 
have  the  advantage  of  being  a  distinct  nation,  whereas  we 
are  neither,  as  yet,  a  nation  nor  quite  an  empire.  We  are 
also  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  a  young  race  born 
into  the  old  age  of  the  world.  All  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  passed  through  the  ballad  and  epic  stage  of  unself- 
conscious  literary  production,  and  we  are  only  vicariously 
the  heirs  of  all  this  antecedent  activity.  They  have  a 
mythical  as  well  as  an  historic  past  to  inspire  them,  and 
they  possess  vast  tracts  of  legends  still  unexplored  which 
yield,  as  in  Ireland,  stores  of  poetic  material  as  beautiful 
as  they  are  seemingly  inexhaustible.  We  are  what  we  are 
as  a  people  by  virtue  of  the  struggle  for  responsible  govern- 
ment, but  what  poet  could  read  a  tune  into  such  refractory 
material  ?  There  is,  of  course,  our  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  past  of  whose  romantic  glamour  we  are 
not  insensible;  but  that  is  rather  the  heritage  of  our  French 
poets,  and  how  worthily  they  have  used  their  advantage 
the  work  of  Louis  Frechette  attests.  Our  Anglo-Canadian 
poets  have  the  teeming  present  as  a  potential  theme,  but 
they  have  chiefly  gone  by  preference  to  our  fields  and  lakes 
and  forests  for  their  inspiration,  with  a  result  that  is  often 
beautiful  but  singularly  inhuman,  and  with  a  result  that 
is  in  the  last  analysis  not  peculiarly  Canadian,  unless  we  can 
distinguish  an  apple-blossom  of  Ontario  from  an  apple- 
blossom  of  New  York  State.  No  one,  and  this  is  the 
gravest  charge  our  literature  has  to  bear,  has  yet  synthesized 
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for  us  the  meaning  of  our  Canadian  life,  nor  revealed  us 
to  ourselves.  Mere  scattered  hints  and  faint  suggestions 
we  find,  but  no  convincing  picture. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  in  a  recent  article  (which  it  is  com- 
forting to  note  an  American  editor  shelved  for  nine  years), 
makes  the  same  complaints  and  the  same  demands  with 
reference  to  American  literature.  He  observes  that  the 
work  of  American  writers  is  sectional,  and  that  the  vast  ma- 
terial momentum  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  unre- 
corded. Apparently  we  should  hear  the  hum  of  innumerable 
machinery  in  their  books,  and  the  secret  of  their  "  mon- 
strous concatenation  of  dollars  "  should  be  unriddled  and 
made  significant  for  art.  He  pictures  another  Balzac  in 
modern  New  York  in  rapt  ecstasy  demanding:  "  Quick, 
for  heaven's  sake  a  pen,  and  let  me  write  this  down!"  It 
is  questionable  how  much  this  stubborn  mass  of  unleavened 
life  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  art,  and  it  is 
at  least  a  subject  for  argument  whether  in  our  far-flung 
American  civilizations  sectionalism  is  not  imposed  upon 
the  conscientious  writer  who  is  careful  to  speak  only  of  what 
he  knows.  Does  not  Mr.  Bennett  himself  carry  his  Five 
Towns  always  with  him,  though  the  circuit  of  his  country 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours? 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  main  facts  about  our  litera- 
ture, and  the  conditions  which  govern  or  hamper  its  pro- 
duction. I  have  spoken  in  terms,  perhaps  unduly  vague, 
of  our  lack  of  a  national  spirit.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
express  precisely  not  only  what  patriotism  is,  but  also  what  ' 
it  is  capable  of  effecting  in  literature.  It  is  a  complex 
passion,  and  is  peculiarly  the  appanage  of  races  which  have 
long  inhabited  the  same  spot  of  earth.  There  is  the  patriot- 
ism which  a  Frenchman  may  feel  for  his  country  at  large, 
tinged  with  regret,  if  he  is  a  Catholic  and  royalist,  for  its 
irrecoverable  and  glorious  past,  and  there  is  the  intenser 
patriotism  which  a  Breton  feels  for  his  native  province; 
there  is  the  patriotism  born  of  faith  in  the  Germanic  idea 
which  a  Prussian  feels  for  his  fatherland;  and  the  patriotism, 
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no  less  ardent  for  being  sectional,  of  the  Bavarian  who  loves 
his  country  but  execrates  his  Prussian  master;  a  patriotism 
even  of  London  and  of  Paris  which  is  something  other  and 
larger  than  mere  civic  pride,  and  which  is  capable  of  stirring 
the  springs  of  song.  To  the  Canadian  I  will  not,  indeed, 
deny  his  patriotism.  Our  civic  pride  is  negligible,  but  the 
enthusiasm  born  of  our  wild  places  has  found  its  little 
echoing  note  in  poetry,  and  the  Canadian  who  finds  himself 
abroad  in  some  centre  of  the  old-world  civilization  returns 
not  unlovingly  in  imagination  to  some  island-studded  lake 
of  our  northern  wilderness  where  for  a  season  he  had  escaped 
from  the  ignobler  materialism  of  life  to  the  glad  animal 
materialism  which  Europe  for  ten  centuries  has  not  known. 
What  splendid  copy  Rousseau  would  have  made  of  this  ! 
But  Rousseau  would  have  taken  into  the  wilderness  a 
ferment  of  ideas  which  had  germinated  in  the  intellectual 
forcing-house  of  Paris.  In  Canada  we  are  never  constrained 
to  run  away  from  ideas.  It  is  not  from  ideas,  but  from 
routine,  that  we  escape  to  cultivate  a  healthy,  animal  lethargy 
of  mind,  and  to  become  so  immersed  in  the  mere  joy  of 
living  that  we  look  upon  literature  as,  what  in  some  measure 
it  is,  a  disease.  Is  not  this  perhaps  Canada's  mission  in 
the  world  ? — to  prove  the  vanity  and  folly  of  piling  words 
upon  words,  arranging  them  in  curious  patterns,  weaving 
them  in  subtle  harmonies  only  to  add  to  the  curious  patterns 
and  harmonies  which  exist.  Let  others  write  our  books. 
Mr.  Carnegie  will  arrange  for  their  storage. 

Pelham  Edgar 
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'T'O  the  individual  in  whom  dwells  a  mens  sana  in  corpore 
"■•  sano,  there  is,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  something 
repellant  in  philosophical  speculations  generally,  and  more 
particularly  is  this  the  case  in  any  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  pessimism.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  such  an 
inquiry  will  tend  to  paralyze  the  buoyancy  of  his  volitions 
and  to  suffuse  his  intellectual  economy  with  a  depressing 
scepticism,  thus  unfitting  him  for  what  he  regards  as  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  incapacitating  him  for  that  battle 
which  is  necessary  if  he  would  so  fashion  external  circum- 
stances that  they  conduce  most  perfectly  to  his  self-realization. 
In  truth,  few  epochs  have  regarded  the  man  suspected  of 
pessimism  with  greater  disfavour  than  that  in  which  we 
live,  especially  on  this  new  continent,  where  a  certain  sanguine 
youthfulness  tinges  every  vocation  in  life  and  prevents  the 
native  hue  of  resolution  from  becoming  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought.  The  same  observation,  however, 
holds  good  of  the  cultured  nations  of  Europe  too,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  much  contemporary  literature  contains  a 
pronounced  element  derived  from  the  less  pleasing  side  of 
existence.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  this  element  rests 
rather  upon  the  basis  of  naturalism  and  realism  than  on  that 
of  pessimism.  At  any  rate,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  from  litera- 
ture to  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  struggles  of  which 
our  newspapers  relate  some  new  development  every  day, 
we  discover  that  these  struggles  proceed  from  a  most  optimistic 
affirmation  of  the  Will  to  Live.  The  things  of  this  world — 
not  merely  the  material  things,  but  also  the  more  ideal  treas- 
ures of  humanity — are  considered  as  of  sufficient  value  to 
justify  the  most  strenuous  endeavour.  Yet  this  naive 
impulsive  optimism  is  of  the  nature  of  an  unreasoned  faith, 
and,  like  any  other  unreasoned  faith,  it  falters  before  any 
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chance  attack  or  else  entrenches  itself  behind  reiterated 
assertion.  It  is  altogether  incapable  of  guaranteeing  im- 
munity from  pessimism,  as  from  doubt  and  despondency  of 
whatever  kind.  A  secure  position  against  such  evils  can 
only  be  attained  after  we  have  expelled  pessimism  from  its 
strongholds  and  have  reached  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
rational  principle  which  governs  this  universe,  working  for 
the  highest  self-realization  of  every  individual  in  it.  We 
can  gain  no  assistance  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the  existence 
of  certain,  at  least  apparently,  irrational  elements,  nor  by 
attempting  to  argue  sin  and  sufifering  out  of  the  universe 
by  metaphysical  casuistry.-  The  path  leading  to  this  con- 
summation may  be  long  and  laborious,  and  few  or  even  none 
may  reach  the  goal,  but  the  struggle  will  have  been  worth 
the  while  if  we  succeed  in  removing  some  of  the  obstacles 
preventing  our  discernment  of  the  truth  of  what  the  naive, 
healthy  mind  spontaneously  affirms  to  be  the  real  value  of 
life,  and  if  we  thereby  define  and  dignify  the  means  which 
untutored  impulse  leads  us  to  employ  when  we  thus  affirm 
the  worth  of  existence. 

The  root  of  pessimism,  if  for  the  moment  we  abstract 
from  the  individual  temperament  and  concern  ourselves 
solely  with  external  circumstances,  is  of  course  the  existence 
of  evil  and  suffering  in  the  world  and  our  uncertainty  as  to 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  things,  especially  of  human  life. 
Since  these  foundations  of  pessimism  date  back  beyond  the 
time  of  man's  first  appearance  on  earth,  we  naturally  expect, 
given  the  proper  temperament,  to  find  the  expression  of 
pessimistic  views  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. From  the  poets  of  all  ages  we  might  cull  a  luxuriant 
anthology  of  such  expressions,  since  in  poets  the  emotional 
element  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  strongly  accentuated, 
and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  emotional  element  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  creation  of  a  pessimistic  view  of  life  and 
of  the  world.  Thus,  the  Sanscrit  hterature  abounds  in  such, 
and  in  particular  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  saturated  with 
pessimism.     In  Hebrew  Hterature,  the  book  of  Psalms  and 
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the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  repeatedly  express  the  sorrows  and 
the  vanity  of  life.  The  Greek  genius  was,  generally  speaking, 
of  an  optimistic  turn,  but  even  the  most  optimistic  of  Greek 
writers,  Homer,  says:  ''  For  there  is  nothing  whatever  more 
wretched  than  men  of  all  things  that  breathe  and  move  on 
the  earth."  Sophocles,  too,  in  an  often  quoted  passage  in 
(Edipus  Coloneus  says:  "Not  to  be  born  is  the  best  thing; 
but  for  those  who  have  seen  the  light  of  day,  the  next  best 
is  to  return  thither  whence  they  came  as  quickly  as  possible." 
In  the  literature  of  Persia,  Omar  Khayyam,  the  philosopher- 
poet,  dwells  with  great  emphasis  on  the  uncertainty  and 
fleeting  nature  of  hfe. 

"  With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow 
And  with  my  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow; 
And  this  is  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reaped — 
I  came  Uke  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go. 

"  Into  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing. 
Nor  Whence  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing; 
And  out  of  it  as  Wind  along  the  Waste 
I  know  not  Whither  willy-nilly  blowing." 

In  our  literature,  there  is  no  lack  of  expressions  of  the  same 
mood.  The  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  could  furnish  us  wdth 
a  volume  of  quotations.  Shelley  describes  the  nature  of 
pleasure  and  pleasant  things  in  the  lines : 

"  The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay 
Tempts,  and  then  flies; 
What  is  this  world's  delight? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  sight, 
Brief  even  as  bright." 

But  the  poet  of  pessimism  par  excellence  in  English  literature 
is  Byron;  we  need  only  mention  "  Cain "  to  show  how 
thoroughly  permeated  Byron  is  with  the  hopelessness  of  life. 
It  is  idle  to  multiply  quotations.  One  can  safely  say 
that  almost  every  poet,  certainly  every  really  great  poet,  has 
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felt  and  has  given  expression  to  these  gloomy  phases  of  human 
experience.  But  with  poets  such  moods  are  usually  transi- 
tory; they  do  not  represent  a  philosophic  view  of  Hfe,  their 
pessimism  may  be  called  impulsive  or  emotional,  and  it  is 
not  with  such  that  we  are  here  concerned.  The  only  aim 
in  making  the  above  quotations  was  to  show  the  wide  pre- 
valence of  a  pessimistic  colouring  in  all  ages.  The  creation 
of  this  mood  into  a  philosophical  system  is  of  recent  date 
and  was  for  the  first  time  accomphshed  by  Schopenhauer. 
He  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  other  philosophers, 
some,  like  Eduard  von  Hartmann,  of  considerable  importance, 
but  their  influence  seems  to  be  waning  and  was  never  com- 
parable to  his.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  "  The  Philo- 
sopher of  Pessimism  "  we  understand  by  general  consent 
Schopenhauer;  with  him  the  term  assumes  for  the  first  time 
its  full  force  as  a  superlative.  From  whatever  standpoint 
he  passes  judgement  on  the  universe,  he  finds  that  it  is  the 
worst  possible. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  about  Schopenhauer's 
relation  to  his  philosophy.  Undoubtedly,  we  find  a  great 
apparent  discrepancy  between  his  life  and  his  thought.  By 
some  he  has  been  considered  a  sheer  hypocrite;  by  others, 
like  Kuno  Fischer,  his  attitude  towards  the  world  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  spectator  in  the  theatre;  according 
to  these  he  was  a  disinterested  looker-on,  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  what  he  saw  but  unaffected  by  it.  A  third  group, 
probably  more  correctly,  regard  him  as  absolutely  sincere 
and  as  having  felt  with  greatest  keenness  the  wretchedness 
he  describes.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a 
conscious  hypocrite  if  his  practice  and  precept  do  not  har- 
monize; an  outstanding  instance  of  this  is  Rousseau,  another 
less  well-known  is  the  Italian  Leopardi.  We  can  even  find 
some  explanation  for  this  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 
If  we  could  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  mind,  it  is  possible 
that  we  should  discover  a  unity  transcending  all  division; 
but  we  never  seem  able  to  pass  beyond  the  point  at  which 
mind  is  burdened  with  an  inherent  dualism,  which  dualism 
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is  projected  into  what  is  external  to  us  as  individuals.  Many 
pairs  of  contrasted  terms  have  been  invented  at  different 
epochs  to  denote  the  various  phases  of  the  manifestation  of 
this  dualism;  familiar  to  every  one  are  such  oppositions  as 
nature  and  spirit;  natural  and  supernatural;  human  and 
divine;  real  and  ideal;  particular  and  universal;  phenomena 
and  reality.  In  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  a  similar  cleavage 
is  found,  and  Schopenhauer  himself,  with  his  never-failing 
gift  of  coining  pregnant  expressions  for  his  thought,  has,  in 
the  title  of  his  chief  work,  given  the  clearest  possible  definition 
of  it :  Die  Welt  ah  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  the  World  as  Will  and 
Intellectual  Representation.  Thus  there  stands  between 
human  knowledge  and  final  truth  what  seems  an  impassable 
gulf,  due  to  the  defect  with  which  mind  is  burdened.  All 
attempts  to  attain  a  metaphysical  truth  by  means  of  a  genial 
intuition  leaping  over  this  dualism  appear  foredoomed  to  be 
classed  among  the  sublime  errors  of  mankind. 

This  fundamental  twofoldness  of  thought  applies  strictly, 
of  course,  to  the  theoretic  consciousness;  yet  a  similar  dualism, 
having  a  common  origin  with  the  foregoing,  may  be  used  to 
explain,  also,  many  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  characters 
of  men.  Every  man  might  indeed  apply  to  himseK  the^^words 
of  Goethe's  ''Faust": 

"  Two  souls  alas!  reside  within  my  breast, 
And  each  withdraws  from  and  repels  its  brother. 
One  with  tenacious  fingers  holds  in  love 
And  wild  desire  the  world  in  its  embraces; 
The  other  strongly  sweeps,  this  dust  above. 
Into  the  high  ancestral  spaces." 

It  depends  on  what  are  the  determining  motives  to  action, 
on  what  prompts  a  man  to  anger  or  to  joy,  on  what  are 
regarded  as  life's  chief  goods.  Is  man  to  be  actuated  by 
natural  appetites  and  passions  or  by  things  spiritual?  Is  he 
to  set  his  affections  on  what  is  human  or  on  what  is  divine? 
Is  he  to  be  moved  to  anger  by  the  particular  and  ephemeral,, 
or  shall  he  find  abiding  joy  in  what  is  universal  and  removed 
from  the  hmitations  of  time  and  space?    To  speak  in  the 
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language  of  Schopenhauer:  "  Must  man  always  be  subject  to 
the  blind  sway  of  Wille  or  can  that  tyrant's  throne  be  usurped, 
even  if  only  at  long  intervals  and  for  brief  moments,  by  Vorstel- 
lung?"  The  above  considerations,  obvious  as  they  may  be, 
solve,  I  believe,  in  large  measure,  the  perplexing  riddle  of 
Schopenhauer's  personahty.  Few  men  have  been  more  torn 
and  tossed  than  he  by  the  demon  of  sense  on  the  one  hand, 
few  have  described  more  vividly  the  mental  and  physical 
torments  occasioned  by  those  blind  impulses,  those  incessant 
cravings,  those  petty  annoyances,  which  constitute  so  great 
an  element  in  human  life;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  few  men 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  like  him  the  philosophic  spirit 
of  disinterested  contemplation,  and  no  Stoic  has  used  more 
beautiful  and  dignified  language  than  he  to  portray  the 
consummate  joy  derived  from  an  unperturbed  soul.  This 
contrast  between  intellect  and  sense  is  precisely  that  contrast 
between  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  and  his  individual  char- 
acter. In  order  to  show  this  more  fully,  let  us  first  examine 
his  Ufe  and  career  and  then  his  peculiar  system  of  thought. 
The  biography  need  not  detain  us  long,  since  the  greater 
part  of  Schopenhauer's  life  was  spent  in  that  comparative 
seclusion  with  which  one  is  accustomed  to  associate  the  life 
of  a  philosopher,  and  the  uneventfulness  of  which  is  its  most 
distinctive  characteristic.  This  was  the  life  to  which  he  was 
naturally  inclined;  he  says,  "  Life  is  a  precarious  matter,  I 
have  resolved  to  spend  mine  in  contemplating  it."  He  was 
born  in  Danzig,  1788.  Both  his  parents  possessed  an  in- 
dividuality marking  them  out  from  the  common  run  of  men. 
The  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  an  impetuous  tempera- 
ment, and  a  passionate  advocate  of  liberty;  he  refused  to  be 
coaxed  by  the  great  King  of  Prussia,  and,  rather  than  become 
a  Prussian  subject,  he  migrated,  at  great  material  sacrifice, 
to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  1805.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  traces  of  mental  derangement  were 
perceptible  and  probably  his  end  was  suicide.  The  mother, 
after  her  husband's  death,  migrated  to  Weimar,  joined  the 
literary  circle  of  which  Goethe  was  the  centre  and  distinguished 
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herself  as  a  writer  of  widely-read  novels.  She  too,  according 
to  Goethe's  remark,  seems  to  have  experienced  hours  of  great 
mental  depression.  The  name  they  gave  to  their  son  was 
Arthur,  because  this  name  is  the  same  in  all  European  lan- 
guages. The  first  five  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly 
at  his  father's  country  seat  near  Danzig.  In  1793,  at  the 
second  partition  of  Poland,  Schopenhauer's  father  migrated, 
as  we  have  said,  to  Hamburg.  After  four  years  residence 
there,  young  Arthur  was  sent  to  a  business  friend  of  his 
father,  living  in  Havre,  to  receive  training  in  the  French 
language,  and  returned  two  years  later,  having,  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  father,  almost  forgotten  his  native  tongue. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  should  devote  himself 
to  a  commercial  career,  and  for  the  four  following  years  he 
was  educated,  almost  exclusively  in  practical  matters,  in  a 
private  institution  in  Hamburg.  But  his  own  inclination 
towards  a  learned  career  showed  itself  at  this  date.  His 
father,  who  considered  such  a  career  as  synonymous  with 
starvation,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  it,  gave  him  the 
alternative  between  immediate  entry  into  a  Gymnasium  and 
a  two  years'  journey  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
stipulating  that,  if  he  should  choose  the  latter,  he  must 
promise  on  his  return  to  commence  his  commercial  apprentice- 
ship. This  prospect  of  seeing  the  beauties  of  Europe  was 
too  seductive  for  a  boy  of  fifteen ;  he  chose  the  journey.  Before 
Schopenhauer  had  been  long  in  apprenticeship,  his  father 
died,  in  1805,  and  his  mother  left  Hamburg  for  Weimar. 
Faithful  to  his  father's  wish,  Schopenhauer  continued  for  a 
short  time  in  apprenticeship,  but  the  desire  for  study  soon 
overpowered  this  filial  duty.  In  1807,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  commenced  to  study,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the 
classical  languages  as  the  only  basis  for  genuine  scholarship. 
With  unusual  rapidity  he  qualified  for  admission  to  the  univer- 
sity and  studied  in  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  concerning  himself 
mainly  with  natural  science  and  philosophy.  In  1813,  he 
graduated  as  Ph.D.  in  Jena,  his  dissertation  being  "  The 
fourfold  root  of  the  principle  of  sufl&cient  reason."     From 
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1814-1818,  he  lived  in  Dresden,  occupied  with  his  principal 
work,  "  The  World  as  Will  and  Intellectual  Representation," 
which  was  published  in  1819,  The  following  year  he  resolved 
to  foUow  an  academic  career  and  chose  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy; 
this  was  his  first  and  last  experience  of  lecturing,  although 
he  kept  his  name  on  the  university  calendar  and  regularly 
announced  courses  of  lectures  which  he  never  gave.  The 
following  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  mainly  in  travel 
from  place  to  place,  with  Berlin  as  his  main  residence.  In 
1831,  he  left  Berlin  on  account  of  the  cholera  and  settled  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  where  he  lived,  with  the  exception  of 
eleven  months  spent  in  Mannheim,  until  his  death  in  1860. 
After  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  incidents 
in  Schopenhauer's  biography,  we  will  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  main  features  in  his  character.  What  strikes  us  first 
of  all  is  the  self-consciousness  which  reveals  itself  in  his 
behaviour  towards  every  one  who  came  into  connexion  with 
him.  From  his  closest  friends  he  could  bear  no  contradiction; 
to  rival  systems  of  philosophy  he  never  admitted  any  justi-! 
fication,  except  in  so  far  as  they  happened  to  jump  with  hij 
own;  ancient  and  venerable  opinions  he  treats  with  scathinj 
impiety;  the  ordinary  man  he  terms,  "  Nature's  factory-ware  " 
regarding  himself  as  the  choicest  of  Nature's  elite.  Especially^ 
does  this  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  manifest  itsel 
in  the  attitude  he  assumes  towards  the  professors  of  philosophy) 
he  imagines  them  leagued  together  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent^ 
his  works  gaining  publicity.  They  are  conscious,  he  says, 
of  their  imposture,  of  the  utter  sham  they  preach  with  such 
vehemence;  but  they  obtain  their  livelihoods  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  their  falsehoods,  and  the  universal  recognition 
of  truth,  as  it  is  alone  revealed  in  his  writings,  would  empty 
their  lecture-rooms  and  leave  them  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  existence.  "  The  Grand-Hegelian  is  quite  right, 
that  my  writings  are  not  so  unknown;  namely,  among  the 
profes5ors  of  philosophy,  who  have  them  at  home  and  look 
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on  them  as  on  the  mandrake  in  the  retort,  or  like  the  Magus 
looks  on  the  imp  Asmodeus  and  says :  '  I  know,  if  you  once 
get  out,  you  will  fetch  me.' ''  No  teacher  of  Ufe's  deepest 
truths  can  be  trusted  if  he  is  dependent  on  his  teaching  for 
a  living.  Schopenhauer  prizes  very  highly  his  own  inde- 
pendence in  this  regard,  recognizing  his  kinship  rather  with 
English  than  with  German  philosophers,  since  the  former 
were  likewise  generally  well-favoured  with  material  possessions 
as  compared  with  the  latter.  A  further  advantage  he  pos- 
sessed over  his  rivals  in  philosophy  was  the  opportunity  he 
had  enjoyed  of  studying  life  at  first  hand  on  his  numerous 
travels  in  his  youth,  and  consequently  he  never  wearies  of 
extolling  direct  experience  over  mere  book-learning.  He  also 
regarded  his  peculiar  system  of  philosophy  as  a  religion,  and 
spoke  of  his  converts  as  his  apostles. 

This  self -consciousness  assumed  with  him  such  intensity 
as  to  become  pure  misanthropy,  a  misanthropy  which  spared 
no  one,  not  even  his  mother  and  sister.  In  the  case  of  his 
mother  his  attitude  was  pardonable  and  would  probably  have 
been  taken  by  most  sons  (it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
his  reflections  on  women  were  in  great  part  suggested  by  his 
mother's  conduct).  But  his  behaviour  towards  his  sister  is 
inexcusable;  all  who  knew  her  agree  concerning  the  excellence 
of  her  character,  and  the  brother's  chief  reason  for  avoiding 
her  as  studiously  as  he  did,  when  misfortune  reduced  her  to 
very  necessitous  circumstances,  was  no  other  than  his  appre- 
hension that  she  might  become  a  burden  to  him  financially. 

This  last  statement  reveals  another  feature  in  Schopen- 
hauer's character  which  is  as  prominent  as  it  is  unflattering; 
his  desire  for  physical  comfort  and  his  sensitiveness  to  physical 
discomfort.  His  resolve  not  to  marry  was  occasioned,  as  he 
himself  admits,  by  his  aversion  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
married  life  entails.  The  following  table  is  interesting  as 
revealing  what  considerations  determined  his  choice  between 
Mannheim  and  Frankfurt  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  table 
was  written  out  by  him  in  English. 
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Mannheim. 
Fine  weather  (intolerable  heat). 
Silence  and  no  throng   (throng  at 

the  play  and  dinner). 
More  consideration. 
Better  foreign  book-seller. 
The  Harmony  and  its  library. 
The  Heidelberg  Library. 
A  truly  sociable  establishment. 
Better  baths  in  summer. 
Sparest  much  in  books. 
Less  danger  of  thieves. 
In  later  years  a  servant  to  keep. 
Nothing  is  pen'macheton  (the  play). 
A  nicer  table  in  later  years. 
A  very  good  supper  place. 


Frankfurt. 
Healthy  climate. 
Fine  country. 
Comforts  of  large  cities. 
Changes  of  large  cities. 
Better  reading  room. 
The  Natural  Museum. 
Better  plays,  operas,  concerts. 
More  Englishmen. 
Better  coffee-houses. 
No  bad  water. 
The  Senkenberg  Library. 
No  inundations. 
Less  noticed. 
The  gaiety  of  the  place  and    all 

about  it. 
You  are  more  at  large  and  not  so 

beset    by    company    given    by 

chance,  not  by  choice,  and  more 

at  liberty  to  cut  and  shun  whom 

you  dislike. 
An    able    dentist    and    less    bad 

physicians. 
Not  such  intolerable  heat  in  sum- 
mer. 
The  physical  Museum. 

Closely  connected  with  this  desire  for  physical  comfort 
is  Schopenhauer's  nervousness  and  especially  his  fear  of 
death.  As  a  youth  he  was  often  tormented  by  imaginary 
diseases  and  quarrels.  As  a  student  in  Berlin  he  thought 
himself  consumptive;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  liberation, 
when  every  one  marched  into  the  field  inspired  by  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  he  feared  that  he  would  be  enrolled  as  a  conscript. 
Fear  of  measles  drove  him  from  Naples,  of  cholera  from 
Berlin.  In  Verona,  he  conceived  the  fixed  idea  that  he  had 
taken  poisoned  snuff.  If  any  noise  occurred  during  the  night 
he  started  from  his  bed  and  seized  sword  and  pistols,  which 
latter  he  always  kept  loaded.  This  timidity  was  joined  to  a 
really  morbid  suspicion,  which  tormented  himself  and 
about  him.    His  valuables  were  so  well  concealed,  that,  in 
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spite  of  the  Latin  directions  contained  in  his  will,  some  of 
them  could  only  with  difficulty  be  unearthed  after  his  death. 
In  later  years  he  wrote  the  items  in  his  account  book  in 
English,  and  in  important  business  memoranda  he  used  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  order  to  be  safe  from  thieves  he  kept  his 
value-papers  in  vessels  marked:  Arcana  medica.  He  never 
entrusted  himself  to  a  barber's  razor.  In  order  to  avoid 
contagious  disease  he  always  drank  in  public  places  out  of 
a  leathern  cup,  which  he  carried  with  him.  In  financial 
transactions  he  was  always  afraid  of  being  cheated,  and 
estranged  more  than  one  friend  by  reason  of  his  suspecting 
nature.  He  approved  of  the  saying  of  Demosthenes,  "  Ram- 
parts and  walls  are  a  good  defence  but  the  best  is  suspicion." 

Schopenhauer's  was  truly  no  amiable  character,  but  the 
blackness  of  the  picture  just  drawn  is  relieved  by  several 
brighter  traits.  Especially  his  truthfulness  is  remarkable, 
a  rugged  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  the  strongest  fibre; 
then  his  fidelity  to  what  he  was  convinced  was  his  vocation 
in  life.  Although  he  remained  for  over  thirty  years  after 
the  first  publication  of  his  chief  book  without  any  recognition, 
he  never  doubted  he  would  one  day  be  recognized,  and  he 
laboured  untiringly  to  elucidate  and  perfect  his  system.  He 
regulated  his  life  according  to  the  precept  of  Champfort: 
"  II  y  a  une  prudence  sup^rieure  a  celle  qu'on  qualifie  ordi- 
nairement  de  ce  nom,  elle  consiste  a  suivre  hardiment  son 
caractere,  en  acceptant  avec  courage  les  d^savantages  et  les 
inconvenients  qu'il  fait  produire."  If  his  character,  on  the 
one  hand,  led  him  to  strive  after  an  Epicurean  existence  as 
his  ideal,  his  temperament,  on  the  other  hand,  often  preci- 
pitated him  into  the  most  unpleasant  situations;  in  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  he  boldly  accepted  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  his  natural  impulses. 

This  must  suffice  as  an  account  of  the  individual  Schopen- 
hauer, and  we  will  now  consider  him  as  a  thinker.  The  best 
key  to  the  understanding  of  his  philosophy  is  furnished  by 
the  title  of  his  principal  work:  "The  World  as  Will  and 
Intellectual    Representation."      The    twofold    trend    of    his 
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thought,  metaphysical  and  phenomenalistic,  could  not  be 
more  clearly  expressed.  If  one  understands  fully  what  Schopen- 
hauer meant  by  the  two  sentences, "  the  world  is  my  intellectual 
representation,  and  the  world  is  will,"  one  has  completely 
understood  the  essence  of  his  philosophy.  The  first  point 
he  insists  upon  is  that  experience  consists  solely  of  states  of 
consciousness.  This  is  the  most  elementary  standpoint  of 
all  critical  philosophy.  There  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
outside  ourselves  and  identifying  ourselves  with  phenomena. 
But  this  harmless  assertion  soon  receives  an  addition ;  namely, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  apprehend  the  nature  of  things  in 
themselves.  The  purely  critical  standpoint  from  which  we 
started  has  become,  by  this  apparently  slight  addition,  trans- 
cendental scepticism.  But  Schopenhauer  does  not  stop  here, 
he  makes  a  still  further  addition.  At  first,  he  says,  the  know- 
able  is  states  of  consciousness;  secondly,  things  in  them- 
selves are  unknowable;  and  thirdly,  things  in  themselves 
are  entirely  different  from  anything  we  can  apprehend.  Thus 
the  ultimate  position  reached  is  that  of  metaphysical  dualism. 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  m,  then,  idealistic,  though 
including  certain  elements  not  essential  to  idealism.  He 
finds  no  proof  necessary  for  this  idealism,  it  is  immediately 
evident;  the  obviously  true  statement,  "  No  object  without 
a  subject,"  he  regards  as  sufficient  to  make  this  at  once  clear. 
This  thesis,  likewise,  is  in  itself  quite  unobjectionable,  but  it 
receives  a  suspicious  turn  when  subject  and  object  are  made 
to  become  co-relative  halves  of  one  and  the  same  whole,  and 
becomes  a  direct  expression  of  materialism  when  the  contrast 
is  expressed  in  the  form  of  intellect  and  matter.  We  will  not 
search  out  the  contradictions  which  are  so  plentiful  in  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy,  we  can  state  that  at  least  in  this  critical 
and  fundamental  section,  he  is  a  thorough  idealist.  This 
idealism  is  directly  based  upon  that  of  Kant;  it  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  knowability  of  things,  the  possibility 
of  their  entering  into  consciousness,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  forms,  under  which  they  can  become  objects  for  a  subject, 
are  impressed  upon  them  by  consciousness  and  are  not  inherent 
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in  things  themselves.  Kant  had  created  a  system  of  twelve 
categories  and  two  forms  of  perceptions:  time  and  space. 
Schopenhauer  simplifies  this  system.  The  only  category  that 
has  any  justification  is  that  of  causality,  and  the  forms  of 
perception  are  placed  in  immediate  dependence  on  it.  The 
function  of  causahty  manifests  itself  in  four  different  ways: 
as  the  principal  of  becoming;  the  principal  of  knowing;  the 
principal  of  being;  the  principal  of  acting.  The  ratio  fiendi 
concerns  itself  with  the  sphere  of  external  phenomena;  all 
things  are  bound  together  in  a  necessary  nexus,  freedom 
within  this  sphere  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  in  the  exposition  of 
this  principle  that  Schopenhauer  is  at  his  best  in  the  critical 
part  of  his  philosophy;  his  illustrations  are  taken  from  the 
well-established  facts  of  natural  science  and  his  ideas  are 
expressed  with  wonderful  clearness  and  insight.  The  ratio 
essendi  regulates  the  necessity  of  spatial  position.  The  ratio 
cognoscendi  asserts  the  necessity  with  which  a  true  judgement 
follows  upon  a  sufficient  reason.  The  ratio  agendi  affirms  the 
necessity  with  which  action  follows  upon  motive.  These 
four  ramifications  exhaust,  as  Schopenhauer  maintains,  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  applications  of  the  principle  of  causahty, 
and  every  phenomenon  in  the  universe  is  capable  of  being 
subsumed  under  one  or  other  of  them. 

But  this  initial  stage  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  which 
deals  with  the  world  as  intellectual  representation,  is  limited 
to  phenomena;  the  fundamental  principle  regulating  it  is 
the  principle  of  causality.  Now,  as  Schopenhauer  says, 
causality  is  not  like  a  cab  that  will  stop  at  any  point  whenever 
you  may  desire  to  call  a  halt;  once  applied,  it  is  like  the  broom 
in  Goethe's  poem,  "The  Magician's  Apprentice."  you  cannot 
make  it  stay.  We  never  grasp  a  first  cause,  and  yet  the 
mind  is  not  satisfied  until  it  has  reached  some  starting  point, 
until  it  has  become  conscious  that  there  is  a  unity  transcending 
that  cleavage  into  subject  and  object  with  which  all  cognition 
begins.  Such  a  unity  cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  in- 
tellect, which  presupposes  the  primal  divisions  into  subject 
and  object  before  any  matter  can  be  brought  under  its  other 
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forms;  it  must,  therefore,  be  given  as  an  intuition,  it  is  revealed 
to  the  highly-favoured  mind  as  an  inspiration.  What  is  this 
unity  which  transcends  all  division?  Schopenhauer  answers 
that  it  is  Will.  If,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  world  is 
Intellectual  Representation,  on  the  other,  it  is  Will,  and  it  is 
the  latter  in  a  far  higher  and  more  real  sense  than  the  former. 
Will  is  the  essence  of  the  universe.  Kant  had  discovered  that 
our  knowledge  is  limited  to  appearance,  and  if  so,  then  there 
must  be  something  that  appears,  and  this  something  which 
refused  to  enter  the  forms  of  the  intellect  he  called  the  thing- 
in-itself;  in  the  same  way,  Schopenhauer  affirms  that  the 
world  we  know  is  only  an  objectivation  of  something,  and 
this  something  he  called  Will.  Will,  therefore,  corresponds  in 
a  very  real  sense  to  the  thing-in-itself. 

Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  from  Descartes  onwards, 
Schopenhauer  takes  his  stand  on  self-consciousness  to  discover 
the  vital  principle  in  his  system  of  philosophy.  "  As  the 
known  in  self-consciousness,  we  find  exclusively  Will.  For 
not  merely  volition  and  resolve  in  the  narrowest  sense,  but 
also  all  striving,  wishing,  avoiding,  hoping,  fearing,  loving, 
hating,  in  short,  everything  that  immediately  constitutes  our 
individual  weal  and  woe,  pleasure  and  pain,  is  clearly  nothing 
but  an  affection  of  the  Will."  This  statement  alone  already 
goes  beyond  what  modern  psychology  would  concede;  but  we 
lose  all  firm  ground  under  our  feet  as  we  follow  Schopenhauer 
in  his  further  speculations.  The  microcosm,  man,  gives  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  macrocosm,  universe.  It 
is  not  only  in  self-consciousness  that  we  discover  Will;  the 
principle  reveals  itself  in  the  whole  of  nature;  all  the  forces 
and  impulses  acting  in  phenomena  are  nothing  but  particular 
manifestations  of  the  one  infinite  Will;  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion, electrical  energy,  the  impulse  that  prompts  plants  to 
assimilate  their  substance  from  surrounding  air  and  soil,  all 
these  are  objectivations  of  the  one  infinite  Will.  We  see, 
thus,  that  Will  has  but  little  in  common  with  volition;  yet 
there  is  something  to  justify  the  designation  Will,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.     In  its  usual    psychological   connotation,  Will 
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always  implies  conscious  direction;  but  Schopenhauer's  Will 
has  to  be  divested  of  all  modification  by  cognition;  it  is  a 
blind  impulse,  a  mere  endeavour,  a  restless,  incessant  striving; 
if  we  can  overlook  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  causality 
involved  in  the  relation  of  the  Earth  Spirit  in  Goethe's  "  Faust " 
to  the  world,  the  self-characterization  of  that  Spirit  applies 
to  WiU. 

"  In  the  tides  of  Life,  in  Action's  storm, 
A  fluctuant  wave, 
A  shuttle  free, 

Birth  and  the  grave,  / 

An  eternal  sea, 
A  weaving,  flowing. 
Life  all  glowing. 

Thus  at  Time's  sounding  loom  'tis  my  hand  prepares 
The  garment  of  Life,  which  the  Deity  wears." 

This  Will  has  no  object,  it  is  not  Will  to  do  anything  in 
particular,  it  is  merely  Will  to  Will,  but  as  Life  is  simply  an 
objectivation  of  WiU,  it  may  be  called  the  Will  to  Life.  It 
is  by  a  very  arbitrary  flight  of  fancy  that  Schopenhauer 
reaches  this  fundamental  conception  of  his  philosophy,  but 
when  he  descends  to  more  empirical  considerations,  such  as 
the  profusion  with  which  nature  provides  for  the  propagation 
of  organisms,  the  inexplicable  tenacity  with  which  these  cling 
to  existence  once  they  have  come  into  being,  the  fierce  struggle 
for  supremacy  perpetually  maintained  between  them,  we  see 
how  it  casts  an  interesting  and  instructive  light  on  many 
facts  of  reality. 

There  are  three  distinct  stages  in  the  objectivations  of 
Will.  In  the  lowest,  the  inorganic  world,  it  appears  as 
'  mechanical  causality;  in  the  plant  kingdom  it  appears  as 
organic  stimulus;  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  appears  as  con- 
scious motive.  In  the  first  of  these  there  is  mere  Will;  in  the 
second  there  may  be  a  twilight  dawn  of  consciousness  besides 
Will;  in  the  third,  Intellect  and  Will  go  side  by  side,  Will, 
however,  being  the  prius,  since  Intellect  is,  after  all,  only  a 
manifestation  of  Will.     Like  all  who  assume  a  metaphysical 
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dualism,  Schopenhauer  found  great  difficulty  in  mediating 
between  the  reality  and  the  phenomenon;  as  the  connecting 
link  he  interposed  the  Platonic  ideas,  under  which  he  under- 
stood the  immutable  natural  forces  and  the  species;  thus 
producing  a  kind  of  superficial  resemblance  to  Plato's  grada- 
tion with  its  idea  of  good  at  the  summit  and  the  whole  system 
of  the  ideas  between  this  and  phenomena.  In  the  case  of 
character  he  assumed  an  intelligible  character  as  a  preliminary 
individuation  of  Will,  previous  to  the  empirical  and  pheno- 
menal character  in  time  and  space. 

Will,  then,  is  the  essential  reality  of  the  universe;  but 
Will  is  a  blind,  aimless,  unconscious  striving,  a  mere  Will  to 
Life.  Thus  we  have  as  what  is  most  real  a  completely  alogical 
principle;  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  therefore  outspoken 
irrationalism.  And  here  is  the  basis  of  his  pessimism.  Our 
whole  nature  is  nothing  but  Will,  and  this  is  a  mere  blind 
impulse,  which,  having  no  goal,  can  never  reach  one;  we  are 
therefore  condemned,  by  the  fact  of  our  existence,  to  a  life 
of  incessant  toil  from  which  repose  is,  a  priori,  excluded.  "The 
basis  of  all  willing  is  necessitousness,  lack,  therefore  pain. 
WiUing  and  striving  form  his  [man's]  whole  nature,  exactly 
comparable  to  an  unquenchable  thirst."  ''  Life  reveals  itself 
by  no  means  as  a  gift  to  be  enjoyed,  but  as  a  task  to  be  worked 
off;  accordingly  we  find,  in  general  as  in  particular,  universal 
distress,  restless  toil,  constant  endeavour,  endless  strife, 
forced  activity  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  all  our  physical 
and  intellectual  powers.  But  what  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
all  that?  To  preserve  ephemeral,  tortured  mortals  a  brief 
space  of  time,  in  the  best  case  with  comparative  painlessness, 
on  which,  however,  tedium  immediately  pounces;  then,  to 
propagate  this  race  of  ours,  together  with  its  aims  and  pur- 
suits." ''  Our  whole  life  is  perpetual  oscillation  between  pain 
and  tedium."  This  pain  is,  in  its  intensity  as  well  as  in  its 
extensity,  just  as  great  as  is  compatible  with  bare  existence; 
to  convince  ourselves  of  the  amount  of  suffering  we  need  but 
visit  the  battlefields,  hospitals,  asylums,  which  thrive  in  such 
abundance  in  this  world  of  ours.    Is  there  any  hope  that 
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suffering  decreases  with  the  growth  of  intellect?  No.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  the  nervous  system  only  increases 
our  needs,  and  in  far  higher  measure  than  expanding  intellect 
can  satisfy  them.  ''  In  the  plant  there  is  no  sensibility, 
therefore  no  pain;  a  certainly  very  small  degree  of  suffering 
occurs  in  the  lowest  animals;  not  until  we  reach  the  perfectly 
developed  nerve-system  of  the  vertebrates  does  suffering  become 
really  acute,  and  here  it  is  all  the  more  acute  the  more  the 
intellect  is  developed.  Thus  the  distinctness  of  knowledge  is 
proportionate  to  suffering,  which  therefore  reaches  its  highest 
degree  in  man.  ...  he  in  whom  dwells  genius  suffers  most." 
It  is,  of  course,  an  absurd  question  to  ask  whether  pleasure 
could  conceivably  counterbalance  pain;  pleasure  is  not  any- 
thing positive,  it  arises  as  a  bare  contrast  and  a  continued 
pleasurable  state  leads  inevitably  to  tedium;  pain  is  the  only 
positive,  and  no  summation  of  negatives  or  nulls  can  ever 
reach  even  the  smallest  positive  quantity.  ''  Even  if  thou- 
sands had  lived  in  happiness  and  delight,  that  would  not 
compensate  for  the  anxiety  and  death-pangs  of  one  single 
individual;  and  just  as  little  does  my  present  contentment 
undo  my  previous  sorrows."  ''  We  feel  pain,  but  not  pain- 
lessness; we  feel  care,  but  not  carelessness,  fear  but  not 
security.  We  feel  the  wish,  just  as  we  feel  hunger  and  thirst; 
but  as  soon  as  the  wish  is  fulfilled  it  fares  just  the  same  as 
the  morsel  we  have  eaten,  which,  in  the  instant  it  is  swallowed, 
ceases  to  exist  for  our  feeling.  Enjoyment  and  pleasures 
we  miss  painfully  as  soon  as  they  fail  us;  but  pain,  even  when 
it  ceases  after  long  continuance,  is  not  directly  missed.  . .  . 
For  only  pain  and  deprivation  can  be  felt  positively,  and 
therefore  announce  their  own  presence;  a  state  of  contentment, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  only  negative.  Therefore  we  do  not 
perceive  the  three  highest  goods  of  life  as  such,  health,  youth, 
and  happiness,  as  long  as  we  possess  them,  but  only  when 
we  have  lost  them;  for  they  are  negations.  We  do  not  notice 
those  days  of  our  lives  which  were  happy  until  they  have  been 
succeeded  by  those  which  are  unhappy."  If,  then,  pain  is 
the  only  reality;  if  pleasure  is  as  unreal  as  it  is  ephemeral; 
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if  pain  is  both  as  intensive  and  extensive  as  possible;  and  if 
all  pleasure  has  as  its  constant  attendant  tedium,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  striking  the  final  balance  of  life's  worth. 
**  So  then  the  lesson  that  life  teaches  each  one  of  us  consists 
solely  in  this:  that  the  objects  of  our  wishes  continually 
deceive  us,  they  falter  and  fall;  consequently  bring  more  pain 
than  pleasure,  until  at  last  the  foundation  on  which  they  all 
stand  gives  way,  since  our  lives  themselves  are  destroyed, 
and  we  thus  receive  the  final  confirmation  that  all  our  striving 
and  desire  was  perversity  and  error. 

"  Then  old  age  and  experience,  hand  in  hand, 
Lead  him  to  death  and  make  him  understand, 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  life  he  hath  been  in  the  wrong." 

As  far,  then,  as  man  as  mere  sensitive  being  is  concerned, 
it  were  far  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born.  But 
man  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  sense,  he  has  also  an  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  and  moral  side  to  his  nature,  and  we  may  ask,  even 
if  he  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  physical  pain.  Has  he  any 
compensation  on  the  other  side?  Here  again  we  must  answer 
that  man  has  no  reason  to  rejoice.  His  intellect  only  reveals 
to  him  the  shows  of  things,  reality  lies  in  a  region  beyond 
all  human  vision.  And  how  imperfect  is  any  intellect  which, 
in  order  to  get  beyond  bare  particulars,  has  to  resort  to  con- 
ceptions; without  these  the  mind  of  man  could  never  carry 
out  its  functions,  but  how  abstract  and  unsubstantial  is  the 
knowledge  attained  by  their  aid!  Moreover,  Will  is  always 
present,  and  in  the  guise  of  prejudices,  partisan  passions, 
hope,  fear,  and  a  thousand  other  forms,  exercises  imperious 
sway  over  the  mind,  preventing  the  formation  of  unbiassed 
judgements.  Then  again,  the  vast  majority  of  men  are  inca- 
pable of  originality,  of  forming  an  independent  opinion,  and 
are  compelled  to  attach  themselves  to  some  organization 
which  can  better  safeguard  their  interests  and  foster  their 
egoism  than  they  could  do  it  unaided.  Such  constitute  "  the 
factory-ware  of  nature  "   and  look  with  distrust  on  their 
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superiors.  "  The  death  of  Socrates  and  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  are  the  most  characteristic  deeds  of  humanity."  As 
far  as  the  aesthetic  faculty  is  concerned,  rampant  PhiHstinism 
and  coarse  vulgarity  characterize  it  most.  Then  what  are 
we  to  say  about  man's  moral  nature?  His  cowardice,  as 
revealed  in  his  cringing  before  public  opinion,  is  one  of  his 
most  pardonable  moral  delinquencies.  On  closer  scrutiny 
we  find  that  moral  turpitude  is  the  basis  for  a  large  part  of 
that  suffering  which  makes  this  life  a  hell  on  earth.  "  The 
truth  is:  we  are  destined  to  be  wretched  and  we  are  so,  and 
^he  chief  source  from  which  flow  the  most  serious  evils  afflict- 
ing mankind  is  man  himself:  homo  homini  lupus.  Who  ex- 
amines this  carefully  sees  the  world  as  a  hell  which  surpasses 
that  of  Dante  by  the  fact  that  each  is  compelled  to  be  the 
devil  of  another.  .  . .  But  without  entering  into  detail,  we 
find  generally  that  injustice,  extreme  unfairness,  harshness, 
even  cruelty,  characterize  the  dealings  of  men  with  one  another, 
the  reverse  occurs  only  by  way  of  exception.  Hereon  rests 
the  necessity  of  the  state  and  legislation  and  not  on  any  of 
the  usual  absurd  grounds  given ....  How  man  deals  with 
man  is  shown  by  the  negro  slave  trade,  for  example,  the  aim 
and  end  of  which  is  coffee  and  sugar ....  To  enter  the 
wool  factory  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  from  that  time 
onwards  to  sit  there  first  ten  then  twelve  and  at  last  fourteen 
hours  per  day  performing  the  same  mechanical  work  is  surely 
paying  dearly  for  the  pleasure  of  living.  Yet  that  is  the  fate 
of  millions." 

Man  is  therefore  morally  base,  intellectually  defective, 
aesthetically  a  churl,  condemned  to  live  a  life  of  pain  and 
suffering.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  world  in  which  he  fives 
is  nothing  more  than  a  phantasmagoria.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Schopenhauer  accepts  the  Kantian  phenomenalism; 
but  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  a  critical  attitude;  his 
phenomenalism,  like  his  judgements  on  the  lives  and  actions 
of  men,  assumes  a  tinge  of  that  emotionalism  which  permeates 
all  his  mental  activity.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
any  one  holding  that  we  are  conscious  only  of  phenomena 
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should  see  this  universe  in  that  murky  illumination  that 
pessimism  casts  upon  it;  but,  for  Schopenhauer,  this  deficiency 
in  our  intellect  is  a  veil  tauntingly  thrown  over  that  truth 
which  alone  is  worth  the  knowing.  We  are  further  precluded 
from  attaining  to  anything  abiding,  but  are  confined  to  the 
evanescent;  change  is  the  only  thing  constant.  "  Time  is  the 
form  by  means  of  which  that  nothingness  of  things  appears 
as  their  transientness;  since,  in  virtue  of  this  form,  all  our 
enjoyments  and  delights  perish  under  our  hands.  That 
nothingness  is,  therefore,  alone  what  is  objective  in  time." 
"  Every  individual,  every  human  face  and  career  is  only  one 
brief  dream  of  the  infinite  spirit  of  nature,  of  the  persistent 
Will  to  Life,  is  only  one  more  elusive  picture  which  it  sportively 
sketches  on  its  infinite  scroll,  space  and  time,  and  which  it 
allows  to  exist  a  vanishingly  short  period  of  time,  then  ex- 
tinguishes in  order  to  make  room  for  something  new.  Yet, 
and  here  is  the  doubtful  side  of  life,  each  one  of  these  elusive 
pictures,  of  these  empty  whims,  must  be  purchased  by  the 
whole  WiU  to  Life,  in  all  its  violence,  at  the  cost  of  many 
and  intense  sufferings  and  in  the  end  of  a  long-feared  and 
bitter  death." 

So  far  no  radiant  beam  has  pierced  the  gloom  of  this  vale 
of  woe;  but  if  we  have  not  grown  too  despondent  to  raise  our 
eyes  in  search  for  light,  we  can  now  at  length  discover  the 
glimmer  of  one  faint  star.  We  have  seen  that,  in  its  higher 
manifestations,  Will  has  to  exist  side  by  side  with  Intellect, 
and  that  the  latter  increases  the  higher  we  get  in  the  scale 
of  being.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  Will  to  Life  is  the 
source  of  all  our  woes.  Can  we  then  ever  reach  a  stage  at 
which  the  intellect  can  overcome  the  Will  to  Life?  This,  as 
Schopenhauer  affirms,  can  be  accomplished  in  disinterested 
contemplation;  it  is  accomplished  by  Christian  ascetics,  it 
is,  above  all,  accomplished  by  the  faithful  devotees  of  Bud- 
dhism. We  find  some  beautiful  passages  in  which  this  philo- 
sophic calm  is  portrayed,  passages  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
sublimest  idealism.  "  When  incentives  to  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  do  not  shake  him  [man],  when  the  threats  and 
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ragings  of  embittered  foes  do  not  move  him,  when  the  prayers 
of  erring  friends  do  not  cause  his  resolve  to  waver,  when  the 
idle  forms  which  concerted  intrigues  place  in  ambush  for 
him  leave  him  unconcerned,  when  the  scorn  of  fools  and  of 
the  mob  do  not  disconcert  him  nor  shake  his  faith  in  his  own 
worth;  then  he  seems  to  stand  under  the  influence  of  a  world 
of  spirits,  visible  to  him  alone,  before  which  that  present, 
which  stands  revealed  to  all,  fades  like  a  phantom."  This 
is  the  negation  of  the  Will  to  Life,  and  is  brought  about  by 
a  complete  abandonment  of  our  individual  natures  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  universal,  as  revealed  in  the  Platonic 
ideas.  But  then  what  remains  after  the  Will  to  Life  has  thus 
been  negated?  Together  with  the  Will  to  Life  we  remove 
not  only  the  character,  but  also  "  all  those  phenomena  are 
obliterated,  that  persistent  urging  and  striving  without  aim 
or  rest  in  all  stages  of  its  objectivation;  obliterated  is  the 
manifoldness  of  graduated  forms,  obliterated  with  the  Will 
its  whole  manifestation,  and  finally  the  universal  forms  of 
its  manifestation,  time  and  space,  and  also  the  fundamental 
form  of  subject  and  object.  No  Will,  no  intellectual  repre- 
sentation, no  world.  Before  us  there  remains  in  truth  only  the 
void."  The  last  word  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  thus 
nihiUsm,  complete  annihilation  of  all  things. 

Schopenhauer's  pessimism  was  intended  by  the  philo- 
sopher himself  to  rest  on  a  metaphysical  basis,  namely,  the 
nature  of  Will;  but  as  we  have  amply  seen,  it  is  concerned 
far  more  with  actual  experience  than  with  metaphysic: 
observation  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  provides  almost 
all  its  materials.  This  being  so,  little  more  than  empirical 
considerations  are  necessary  to  discuss  it.  We  can,  roughly 
speaking,  classify  pessimismunder  four  heads;  transcendental^ 
hedonistic,  moral,  and  evolutionary  pessimism,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  Schopenhauer  asserts  them  all.  Transcendental 
pessimism  dwells  on  the  unreality  and  evanescence  of  pheno- 
mena, and  the  unrest  that  arises  from  man's  inability  to 
apprehend  the  thing-in-itself;  hedonistic  pessimism  asserts^ 
the  balance  of  pain  over  pleasure;  moral  pessimism  asserts 
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the  natural  depravity  of  the  character  of  most  men;  evola- 
tionary  pessimism  asserts  the  impossibility  of  improvement 
by  developing  to  a  higher  stage.  Of  these,  hedonistic  pes- 
simism is  by  far  the  most  important,  the  other  kinds  usually 
converge  on  this  one. 

To  make  hedonism  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
value  of  the  world,  is  surely  a  fundamental  error,  yet  it  is  an  error 
common  to  probably  all  pessimists.  Even  if  we  were  to 
admit  it  as  a  legitimate  standard,  we  should  still  have  to 
verify  the  premises  from  which  pessimism  based  upon  it  sets 
out.  We  must  ask,  Is  pleasure  merely  a  negation?  The  vast 
majority  will  tell  us  that  they  feel  pleasure  as  positively  as 
they  feel  pain.  Is  it  true  that  pleasure  is  nothing  but  a 
cessation  of  pain,  and  can  only  follow  on  a  state  of  pain? 
To  assert  this  is  to  commit  a  manifest  absurdity.  Does,  for 
instance,  the  joy  at  witnessing  the  beauties  of  the  rising  sun, 
or  hearing  the  skylark's  song,  presuppose  an  antecedent  state 
of  pain?  And  there  are  a  thousand  pleasures  of  which  the 
same  question  may  be  asked.  Again,  is  pleasure  such  a  short- 
lived thing?  Only  a  certain  kind  of  pleasures,  surely,  such 
as  depend  upon  direct,  sensuous  stimulation.  The  pleasures 
furnished  by  works  of  art  are  so  far  removed  from  this  con- 
demnation that  it  is  only  after  long  enjoyment  that  we  attain 
to  the  highest  degree  of  delight  in  them.  Or  again,  are 
health,  youth,  and  happiness  only  felt  as  positive  values  after 
they  have  left  us?  Probably  Goethe  was  expressing  a  widely- 
felt  sensation  when  he  wrote  those  lines  descriptive  of  the 
cheerful  vigour  of  refreshed  youth. 

"  The  morning  came;  scared  by  its  tread  departed 
The  timid  sleep  which  held  me  lightly  tied; 
Waking,  I  left  my  quiet  lodge  and  started, 
Refreshed  in  soul,  to  climb  the  mountain  side. 
The  newly-opened  flower,  with  dew  full-hearted, 
Was  a  delight  to  me  at  every  stride; 
Yoimg  mom  arose  in  rapture  to  my  viewing. 
And  all  things  were  renewed  for  my  renewing." 

Then  again,  what  about  the  reiterated  assertion  that 
the  amount  of  pain  so  far  outweighs  that  of  pleasure?  In 
measurements  we  require  units.    Where  are  the  units  in  this 
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case?  If  we  had  such,  and  could  place  on  one  scale-pan  the 
pleasure  units  and  on  the  other  the  pain  units,  we  should 
soon  see  which  way  the  indicator  moved.  Until  we  have 
found  units  of  measurement,  any  assertion  that  the  ultimate 
amount  of  pain  exceeds  that  of  pleasure  has  a  purely  subjective 
value. 

When  we  examine  moral  pessimism  we  are  met  with  the 
same  difficulties  as  in  the  examination  of  hedonistic  pessimism, 
the  lack  of  standards  of  measurement.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  pronounce  on  a  single  act,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad;  this 
diflficulty  is  magnified  a  thousandfold  when  we  have  to  give 
our  verdict  concerning  an  individual  character;  but  it  is 
downright  madness  to  attempt  to  balance  up  the  debit  and 
credit  of  character  in  the  universe.  Apart  from  this  process 
of  summation  we  have  no  other  means  than  the  resort  to  the 
vague  assertion  that  man  is  naturally  bad.  But  man,  in 
the  abstract,  is  necessarily  what  he  is,  and  an  expression  of 
value,  like  good  or  bad,  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  necessity. 

Evolutionary  pessimism  has  to  be  criticized  in  a  similar 
manner.  How  can  we  know  that  the  universe  is  stationary, 
or  is  getting  worse,  if  we  can  never  know  how  much  of  bad 
it  contains  at  any  one  particular  moment?  If  we  examine 
the  most  objectified  form  of  the  general  conscience  as  it 
expresses  itself  in  the  codification  of  the  law,  and  compare 
what  the  past  has  achieved  with  the  existing  status,  there 
is  at  least  a  strong  presumption  that  the  movement  has  not 
been  retrograde.  There  is,  however,  no  practical  test  of 
whether  or  no  such  advantageous  position  we  may  be  placed 
in,  as  compared  with  our  ancestors,  has  been  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  a  disproportionate  physical  enervation  which 
would  render  the  sum  total  of  pain  greater  now  than  in  times 
past. 

Finally,  transcendental  pessimism  rests  on  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  the  evaluation  of  a  system  of  necessity.  Human 
intellect  is  naturally  constituted  to  apprehend  precisely  the 
universe  it  does  apprehend,  and  whether  this  corresponds  to 
reaUty  or  not  makes  no  difference  whatever;  under  the  given 
circumstances,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  my  doubt  as  to  the 
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correspondence  or  non-correspondence  of  phenomena  with 
things-in-themselves  is  either  good  or  bad;  it  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  it  is  necessary. 

Schopenhauer's  pessimism  has  been,  up  to  the  present, 
the  one  aspect  of  his  philosophy  considered  and,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  it  does  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  and  would 
not,  even  if  presented  in  a  much  less  exaggerated  form.  We 
are,  however,  in  duty  bound  not  to  conclude  without  at  least 
a  passing  allusion  to  a  few  of  his  less  exceptionable  views. 
One  of  the  most  useful  antidotes  against  an  erring  tendency 
of  our  own  day  is,  in  my  opinion,  his  advocacy  of  individualism. 
Nietzsche  emphasizes  this  feature  of  Schopenhauer's  teaching 
above  all  others,  and  it  is  well  known  to  what  excessive 
lengths  Nietzsche  followed  out  the  idea  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
Superman.  One  of  the  most  powerful  forces  at  the  present 
time  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  exerted  against  the  develop- 
ment of  individuahty.  We  see  this  force  at  work  in  numerous 
methods  of  procedure  by  the  various  socialist  organizations; 
in  the  demands  for  allegiance  to  party  in  poUtical  life;  in  the 
demand  for  conformity  to  stereotyped  religious  observance; 
in  the  ostracism  practised  against  every  one  not  sufficiently 
conmionplace  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  tyranny  of  social 
conventions;  and,  most  absurd  of  all,  in  that  preposterous 
equalization  of  humanity  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
questions  by  means  of  sheer  numerical  superiority,  when  the 
truth  stares  any  sane  man  in  the  face  that,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  questions,  any  majority  obtained  in  the  common, 
haphazard  fashion,  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  and 
interests  of  most  men,  almost  inevitably  wrong.  On  this 
point  there  should  be  no  wavering,  and  the  sooner  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  a  cause  commending  itself  to  a  large  body  of 
men  has  usually  some  flaw  in  it,  the  better;  not  to  do  so  is 
wilfully  to  blind  oneself  to  human  limitations.  Of  course, 
Schopenhauer,  and  still  more  Nietzsche,  have  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  their  doctrines  of  the  genius  and  the  superman 
respectively;  but,  like  Goethe  and  Carlyle,  they  stand  in 
invigorating  protest  against  effeminate  sentimentalism,  when 
they  emphasize  the  enormous  contributions  of  half  a  dozen 
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intellectual  and  moral  giants,  as  compared  with  millions  of 
the  common  herd,  to  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

Another  very  valuable  contribution  of  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  is  his  discussion  of  the  problem  of  irrationalism. 
Here,  too,  his  own  statement  of  the  matter  is  crude  and  one- 
sided; but  the  train  of  speculation  brought  into  prominence 
by  him  has  been  more  systematically  and  impartially  de- 
veloped by  his  successors,  and  a  considerable  modification 
of  the  form  in  which  the  rationality  of  the  universe  is  con- 
ceived has  been  the  outcome.  As  always,  however,  it  is  not 
so  much  in  the  metaphysical  aspect  of  the  idea  he  introduces, 
as  in  its  practical  application,  that  he  appears  at  his  best. 
We  have  already  estimated  the  pessimism  based  hereon;  of 
far  greater  importance  are  his  observations  on  the  intrusion 
of  this  alogical  element  into  man's  everyday  life;  and  the 
present  age  might  well  recognize  many  of  its  own  absurdities 
as  nothing  but  the  operation  of  alogical  Will.  The  hatred 
of  individualism,  spoken  of  above,  proceeds  in  far  greater 
measure  from  this  source  than  from  malice.  Born  into  an 
established  system  of  conventions,  we  unconsciously  form 
prejudices  which  go  on  accumulating  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  our  intelligence,  rendering  us  unfitted  for  all 
unbiased  reflection.  This  acquired  character,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  innate  impulses,  opposes  the  free  operation  of 
the  intellect  in  all  men;  in  the  majority  they  constitute 
practically  the  only  motives  to  thought  and  action.  Kant 
was  certainly  premature  in  his  eulogy  of  his  age  as  the  age 
of  criticism;  scarcely,  even  in  the  land  which  produced  the 
critical  philosophy,  is  even  a  moderate  individualism,  depend- 
ing on  a  more  widely  adopted  critical  attitude,  tolerated. 

Finally,  a  word  must  be  said  about  Schopenhauer's  style. 
In  this  regard  he  outshines  all  German  philosophers.  Owing 
to  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  he  never  took  up  an  attitude 
of  cold  criticism  towards  any  question;  consequently  his 
language  has  to  express,  besides  his  ideas,  this  quality  im- 
parted to  thought  by  sentiment,  and  becomes  naturally  rather 
poetic  than  what  we  commonly  understand  as  philo'^ophical. 
It  possesses  a  vigour  and  directness  which  might  be  envied 
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even  by  demagogical  orators.  Even  in  his  highest  meta- 
physical flights  he  never  long  severs  connexion  with  concrete 
experience,  and  this  fact  gives  his  language  a  graphic  quahty 
unknown  before  him  in  German  philosophy.  His  sentences 
are  sometimes  long,  but  never  involved,  and  their  construction 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  consununate  artist.  The  purity  of 
language  was  for  him  a  sacred  thing,  and  he  is  most  violent 
when  speaking  of  Hegel's  barbarisms  and  the  corrupting 
influence  of  journalism.  The  German  language  he  considered 
superior  to  all  modern  languages,  of  which  he  knew  thoroughly 
the  most  important;  in  fact,  this  is  almost  the  only  thing 
German  that  he  did  approve  of. 

After  what  has  been  said,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  harmonizing  Schopenhauer's  character  with  his  philosophy. 
We  shall  see  the  parallelism  more  clearly  if  we  make  a  triple 
division  of  each.  In  his  character  we  notice,  (1)  vigorous 
intellectual  activity,  (2)  abnormally  developed  impulses,  (3) 
a  gloomy  emotional  tinge;  in  his  philosophy  the  threefoldness 
is  given  by,  (1)  the  world  as  Intellectual  Representation, 
(2)  the  world  as  Will,  (3)  pessimism.  His  intellect  was 
suflficiently  vigorous  to  prevent  his  acquiescing  in  any  other 
than  the  critical  standpoint  in  regard  to  phenomena:  here 
everything  proceeds  according  to  causality,  and  supernatural 
intervention  is  impossible.  But  his  impulses  convinced  him 
that  a  powerful  alogical  agency  interposes  itself  at  every 
stride  we  take,  giving  rise  to  the  Will  of  his  philosophy.  His 
peculiar  emotionaUsm  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
madness  which  had  revealed  itself  in  several  of  his  near 
relations  and  with  which  he  was  tainted.  The  subtle  con- 
nexion between  physical  and  mental  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
shown;  but  we  are  safe  in  afl&rming  that  Schopenhauer's 
pathological  condition  was  the  ultimate  source  of  his  pessimism. 
So  that  we  can  say  that  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  like  any 
other  philosophy  that  is  destined  to  be  a  moving  factor  in 
civilization,  is  the  inmaediate  expression  of  the  author's 
personality,  and,  in  a  more  remote  sense,  of  human  personality 
generally. 

E.  W.  Patchett 


OF  A  CERTAIN  UNTIMELINESS 

*T^HE  civilized  world  is  obsessed  by  fear  or  belief  that 
"■■  tremendous  wars  are  imminent.  Military  philoso- 
phers account  in  two  ways  for  this  condition.  They  tell 
us  that  war  comes  of  man's  spiritual  indigestion,  after  long 
peace,  which  never  yet  led  classes  and  masses  to  what  the 
soul  profoundly  craves — plain  living,  high  thinking,  arduous 
and  heroic  exertion.  By  lengthy  peace  commercial  ideals 
become  dominant.  Through  long,  unbridled  commerce  certain 
despicable  human  elements — the  avaricious,  the  cunning, 
the  unscrupulous,  the  ostentatious,  the  devotees  of  comfort, 
pleasure  and  luxury — flourish,  flaunt,  allure,  soften,  corrupt, 
by  establishing  their  ideals  in  imitative  multitudes.  Nations 
en  masse  wax  fat,  bilious,  confused,  in  a  sort  of  vertigo,  vaguely 
aware  of  a  pressing  need  for  those  boons  of  deprivation,  ascet- 
icism, strenuous  work,  poverty,  which  mankind  generally 
has  never  learned  to  obtain  save  through  bloodletting  and 
experience  of  the  terrible,  fierce,  and  great  passions  of  lamen- 
tation, pity,  despair,  exultation  in  strife  and  sacrifice.  Those 
philosophers  declare  instinctive  in  humanity  a  sense  that  it 
is  well  to  forsake  the  glittering  tables,  dash  down  the  winecup, 
tear  off  robes  of  feasting,  wave  away  the  mimes,  the  lutes  and 
the  dancers,  laugh  to  scorn  shrieking  traders  and  money- 
mongers,  strip  for  combat,  and  once  more  prove  how  the  spirit^ 
cabined  in  flesh,  can  defy  the  stare  of  death. 

They  tell  us  that  war  heals,  cures,  elevates.  Russell, 
who  knew  the  American  people  before  and  after  their  civil 
strife,  testified  that  its  four  frightful  years  had  made  them. 
"  a  nation  of  gentlemen."  What  have  fifty  years  of  unmitigated 
commerce  made  them  ?  Can  any  perceptive  being  who« 
roams  Great  Britain,  or  even  the  cities  of  Canada,  seriously 
believe,  unless  blinded  by  prejudice  and  national  conceit, 
that  we  Britons  are  vastly  more  admirable.     The  Spanish 
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and  the  Boer  wars  were  not  long  nor  costly  enough,  say  those 
philosophers,  to  impart  the  war-cure.  True,  each  conflict 
seemed,  for  a  little  time,  remedial.  But  soon  the  cry  for  train- 
ing, unselfish  exertion,  national  efficiency,  fell  low.  Commercial 
ideals,  all  their  besotted  and  besotting  train,  speedily  renewed 
their  triumph  over  the  English-speaking  world.  Our  classes 
flaunt  everywhere  a  bolder  softness,  as  in  a  very  mania  for 
enjoyments,  distracting  from  thought,  pity,  brotherhood, 
•devotion,  and  fear.  The  masses,  feeling  disinherited,  choused, 
•driven  to  utility  by  need,  ignored,  deprived,  ever  relatively 
poorer  and  more  enslaved,  resentfully  curse  their  law- 
enforced  abstention  from  the  cakes  and  the  ale  and  the 
.^awds  which  they  are  taught  by  rampant  Mammon  to  count 
as  invaluable  boons.  Power,  distinction,  plaudits,  even  titles 
invented  of  old  by  the  military  caste  to  denote  valour  and 
.service,  are  degraded  to  rewards  for  the  more  acquisitive. 
Everywhere  is  heard  the  scream  of  unrest  and  discontent, 
the  spewing  of  philosophers  made  pessimists  by  watching 
and  thinking  on  that  world  which  the  chartered  demigods 
of  finance  have  produced.  To  remake  it  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire  come  innumerable  proposals,  unitedly  indicative  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  a  general  sense  that  the  conditions 
of  human  life  are  little  worth  preserving.  Is  not  this  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  clamour  of  woman? — the  mother  in  her  soul 
being  heartsick  for  humanity,  her  child.  If  any  statesman 
point  straight  to  pampered  idleness  as  the  evil  urgently 
needing  deep  lancing  and  cautery,  all  the  agencies  of  Plutus 
assail  him  as  disturber  and  madman,  even  as  the  proposers 
of  reform  were  assailed  before  the  French  revolution.  Hence 
the  warcure  alone  seems  available  to  the  philosophers  here 
summarized. 

In  another  mood  they  tell  that  nationalized  commerce 
and  finance  naturally,  inevitably,  promote  rival  desires  for 
national  expansion,  that  one  national  aggregation  of  money- 
.seekers  may  suppress  and  dominate  others  of  their  like. 
This  is  Homer  Lea's  main  given  reason  why  Armaggeddon 
cannot   be   far   forward.    Looking   at   all   the   phenomena, 
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lie  forecasts  early  and  prodigious  war,  with  prime  attack 
on  the  British,  and  ultimate  assault  on  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world,  that  enormous  House  of  Have.  ''Prepare!" 
is  the  shout.  ''Go  to  general  conscription.  Drill,  train, 
arm,  fortify,  O  Saxons,  lest  ye  be  overwhelmed  and  vassalized." 
Such  preparation,  involving  general  sacrifice  and  discipline, 
might,  if  the  means  were  wrenched  wholly  from  the  flaunting 
House  of  Waste,  go  far  to  cleanse  and  purify  those  sick 
conditions  which  to  some  seem  the  profounder  cause  of  the 
world's  impulse  towards  war — shuddering  humanity  seeking 
refinement  in  the  terrible  smelter. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  mankind's  obsession  by  ten- 
dencies to  war,  that  obsession  plainly  exists.  All  the  pooh- 
poohers  cannot  alter  or  abolish  a  general  conviction  that 
we  may,  almost  any  day,  see  Great  Britain's  power  struck 
and  crushed,  her  alliances  snapped,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Japan  rushing,  probably  in  concert,  to  seize  derelict  por- 
tions of  the  king's  realms,  and  to  launch  simultaneous 
invasion  against  both  of  Canada's  wholly  undefended  coasts. 

Great  and  cautious  statesmen  so  far  agree  with  the 
military  philosophers  as  to  warn  us  frequently  that  assault,  the 
most  prodigious  ever  launched,  may  be  soon  upon  us.  In 
these  circumstances  it  would  seem  the  part  of  Canadian 
wisdom  not  only  to  further  preparations  for  defence,  but 
to  frown  upon  every  course  likely  to  weaken  our  defence  by 
internal  dissension  or  by  a  provoked  dislike  among  powerful 
friends.  If  voices,  purporting  to  speak  for  a  majority  of 
Canada,  do  daily  insult  and  threaten  an  important  minority, 
do  daily  foment  disunion  of  the  Dominion's  parts,  and  do 
daily  revile  neighbours  on  whose  aid  we  may  yet  call,  surely 
Canada's  defenceless  situation  is  worsened  by  an  abominable 
loquacity  of  fools. 

Recently  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa  discoursed,  in  Le  Devoir, 
on  the  possible  or  probable  effect  of  that  incessant  hostility 
manifested  against  the  longing  of  French-Canadians  for  treat- 
ment by  the  English-speaking  majority  as  full  brethren  or 
co-partners  in  the  Canadian  confederation.     His  remarks  were 
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temperately  couched.  To  me  they  seemed  impelled  by  a  sole 
sense  of  public  duty.  He  wrote,  in  the  main,  merest  truisms, 
which  were  generally  accepted  by  Canadian  politicians  and 
editors  as  obvious  truths  thirty  years  ago,  twenty,  at  any  time 
until  very  recently.  Sir  John  Macdonald  declared,  'Hhe 
JFrench-Canadian  is  our  brother,"  Edward  Blake  heartily 
agreed,  the  main  editors  were  governed  by  implications  from 
that  definition.  A  brother  is  not  a  person  to  be  limited  to 
the  smallest  privileges  stipulated  in  parental  writing.  Yet 
certain  truculents  incessantly  refer  French-Canadians  to  their 
treaty  rights,  alleging  these  to  constitute  the  unexpandable 
maximum. 

Mr.  Bourassa  sketched  the  Manitoba  majority's  breach 
of  faith,  by  which  the  fundamental  Act  or  constitution  of  that 
province  was  violated  to  destroy  the  Catholic  majority's 
legitimate  control  of  their  separate  schools.  He  instanced  the 
manner  in  which  the  Catholics'  prescriptive  similar  control  in 
the  North- West  Territories  had  been  shaved  down  in  creating 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  He  noted  the  synchronous  aboli- 
tion of  French  as  an  official  language  in  those  provinces.  He 
commented  on  Ontarioan  prejudice,  agitation,  and  official 
action  against  maintaining  French  Ontarioan  children  in  the 
advantage  of  receiving  subject  lessons  in  their  mother  tongue. 
He  touched  on  the  roaring  tumult  against  Quebec's  constitu- 
tional right  to  specify  conditions  for  solemnization  of  marriage. 
On  the  whole,  he  illustrated  truthfully  that  tendency  of  an 
apparent  majority  in  Canada — a  tendency  often  manifested 
with  anger,  insult,  derision — to  constrict  French  brethren 
not  only  the  legal  utmost,  but,  as  in  the  Manitoba  instance, 
t  to  control  them  unconstitutionally  in  their  prized  creed  and 
language  privileges.  He  did  not  plead  for  more  consideration. 
He  did  not  quote  Edward  Blake's  noble  definition  "the  mea- 
sure of  justice  which  a  majority  owes  to  a  minority  is  full 
measure  heaped  up  and  running  over,"  the  measure  of  bro- 
therly generosity.  Mr.  Bourassa  wrote  not  in  dangerous 
placation  of  those  who  estimate  «as  weakness  any  humble 
appeal.     He  had  obviously  in  view  a  purpose  as  broad  as  the 
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future  of  the  Dominion,  one  conservative  of  our  unity,  which 
cannot  but  be  impaired,  and  may  be  destroyed,  by  domineering 
restriction  of  his  congeners  to  that  least  in  which  the  courts 
will  uphold  them. 

Mr.  Bourassa  stated,  as  a  matter  of  his  own  observation, 
that  an  effect  of  the  long  Ontarioan  and  Manitoban  insistence 
on  such  restriction  has  been  to  cause  numerous  thoughtful 
French-Canadians  to  ponder  anew  what  benefits  accrue  to 
them  from  their  steadfastness  to  the  Confederation,  and  to 
observe  that  they  here  enjoy,  under  continual  assault,  few  if 
any  privileges,  by  effect  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
which  would  not  necessarily  accrue  quietly  to  them  by 
practice,  were  Quebec  a  state  of  the  American  union.  Such 
reflection,  among  the  directing  classes  of  a  people  numerous 
in  Canada,  and  geographically  situated  along  one  of  our  main 
portals,  could  not  but  have  effects  which  might  become  dis- 
ruptive in  certain  contingencies. 

For  this  timely  and  reasonable  information,  for  this 
warning,  such  as  a  prudent  majority  might  well  be  thankful 
for,  Mr.  Bourassa  was  reviled  as  an  annexationist,  particularly 
by  a  school  which  has  been  for  several  generations  ever 
making  broad  its  phylacteries  of  ^'loyalty"  without  once 
ceasing  to  be  esteemed  hypocritical  in  that  act,  since  no  man 
sure  of  his  own  fealty  to  the  throne  would  ever  descend 
to  proclaiming  it.  Instead  of  howling  at  one  whose  whole 
course  in  speech  and  writing  shows  him  a  consistent  Liberal 
devotee  of  the  Crown  in  Canada,  would  it  not  have  been 
reasonable  to  ponder  seriously  this  question:  Has  he  written 
truth? 

For  a  reply,  let  any  Protestant  English-Canadian  consult 
his  own  heart,  first  conceiving  himself  in  the  French-Canadian's 
place.  Suppose  France  to  be  dominant  here  as  Britain  is. 
Suppose  here  a  French  Catholic  majority,  many  of  whose 
representatives  incessantly  assailed  us  for  endeavouring  to 
further  our  language  and  guard  our  creed.  Suppose  such 
majority — while  acknowledging  that  Canada  was,  of  olden 
time,  kept  by  us  out  of  the  Republic  and  in  fealty  to  France — 
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to  declare  that  we  Protestant  Englishry  must  be  restricted  to 
the  least  privileges  which  our  forefathers,  trusting  to  the 
French  for  future  consideration,  had  stipulated  for  their 
descendants.  Suppose  we  were  continually  berated  by  major- 
ity taunts,  by  majority  expressions  of  contempt  for  our 
churches  and  clergy,  by  the  bawling  of  ignorant  boors  against 
our  teaching  of  our  language  to  our  children,  by  every  item  of 
spite  that  mean  ingenuity  could  devise  for  our  exasperation. 
Suppose,  did  we  protest,  we  were  often  adjured  in  these  words, 
"  Shut  up  !  You  were  conquered  !  You  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  us  and  France  for  any  privileges  whatever." 
Suppose  we  perceived  ourselves  to  possess,  by  a  French  North 
America  Act,  nothing  whatever  that  we  could  not  more 
certainly  secure,  and  in  quietude,  were  our  province  a  state 
of  the  union.  Suppose  us  to  be  located  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Gulf,  therefore  necessarily  much  depended  on  by  a 
French  Ontario  and  a  French  West  for  their  defence  against 
sea-coming  enemies  of  France.  Suppose  we  were  well  aware 
that,  by  reason  of  our  possession  of  great  forests,  mines, 
fisheries,  water-powers,  immense  material  or  pecuniary  advan- 
tage could  not  but  accrue  to  us  from  junction  with  the  re- 
public of  insatiable  markets.  Suppose  we  had  been  voted 
down  by  a  French  province  in  attempting  to  obtain  the  boon 
of  free  sale  for  our  hay,  dairy  products,  ores,  lumber,  etc., 
in  that  market.  Suppose  we  knew  that  junction  therewith 
would  secure  us  against  the  risk,  bloodshed,  and  expense  that 
might  come  of  our  being  bound  to  take  part  with  France  in 
all  her  possible  wars. 

The  English-Canadian  who  has  imagination  to  entertain 
these  suppositions,  and  sense  to  apprehend  their  significance, 
may  readily  perceive  that  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa  denoted  zeal 
for  Canada  and  the  Crown  in  explaining  the  actual  and  the 
possible  future  effect  of  an  Ontario  majority's  incessant 
gibing  at  his  compatriots. 

His  matter  was  the  more  important  by  reason  that 
tremendous  war  is  publicly  apprehended,  not  by  the  military 
and  by  febrile  alarmists  only,  but  by  cautious  statesmen 
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incapable  of  the  wicked  folly  of  evincing  unfelt  dread.  That 
war  portends  through  Saxon  wish  to  preserve,  and  through 
contrary  German  wish  to  abolish,  Great  Britain's  supremacy 
at  sea,  destruction  of  which  would  not  only  break  up  her 
empire  but  bring  essential  vassalage  to  the  Old  Country 
islands.  Hence  Canada,  whatever  be  her  interest  and  duty 
in  respect  of  contributing  directly  to  the  king's  Old  Country 
fleet,  certainly  needs  to  hasten  in  ample  defence  for  both  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  cities  and  coal  mines,  which,  once 
seized  by  a  hostile  raiding  force,  would  afford  bases  for  strong 
invasion.  How  secure  French-Canadians'  hearty  aid  in 
voting  expenditure  for  such  defence  ?  Surely  not  by  banging 
them  about  head  and  heart.  On  them  the  brunt  of  defence 
of  our  Atlantic  shore  and  Gulf  could  not  but  heavily  fall. 
Shall  they  be  driven  towards  apathetic  reception  of  invaders 
by  our  majority's  denial  of  full  brotherhood  to  them,  by  gibing 
them  with  taunts  that  they  are  the  conquered  and  Canada 
not  their  country  but  ours,  in  which  they  should  be  grateful 
for  leave  to  breathe  their  mother-tongue  and  worship  in  their 
beloved  shrines  ?  Shall  they  be  teased  by  an  ingenious 
bigotry  on  the  part  of  those  very  elements  in  Ontario  which 
most  cry  "  war,"  and  who,  did  invasion  come  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  would  have  to  depend  much  for  their  own  defence 
on  the  valour  and  steadfastness  of  the  brother  whom  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  Edward  Blake  clasped  to  their  great  hearts. 

If  our  truculents,  despising  Jean  Baptiste  as  weak,  or 
imagining  him  so  devoted  to  British  connexion  that  he  will 
expend  and  fight  for  it,  feel  in  a  measure  safe  in  reviling  him 
and  all  he  holds  most  dear,  on  what  meanly  reasonable  ground 
do  they  persist  in  gibing  at  friendly  neighbours  who  are  neither 
weak  nor  sentimentally  attached  to  the  Crown  or  the  Domin- 
ion ?  From  the  politicians,  publicists,  editors  of  the  United 
States  come  few  if  any  censures  of  Canadians,  and  many  most 
kindly  assurances.  Yet  a  moiety  of  our  people  in  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Halifax,  Winnipeg,  and  other  cities — ^not  including 
sane  Vancouver  and  Victoria — are  daily  regaled  with  every 
scrap  of  pressed  ordure  that  can  be  collected  or  transformed 
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to  fling  at  manners,  ways,  system,  ideas,  preferences  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  needless  to  quote  in  proof, 
since  the  fact  is  noted  and  commented  on  with  disgust  by 
reasonable  men,  everyivhere  one  may  go  in  Canada. 

Consider  only  what  has  been  published  by  editors  of 
both  Canadian  parties  on  Washington's  proposal  to  free  the 
Panama  Canal  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  coasting  trade. 
That  proposal  may  or  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  To  so  Yankeephobe  a  weekly  as 
the  Saturday  Review,  it  seemed  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Washing- 
ton did  not,  in  that  point,  propose  to  discriminate  against 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  foreign  country,  since  all  foreign 
vessels  are,  and  have  long  been,  and  probably  ever  will  be, 
proscribed  from  the  United  States  coasting  trade.  The 
Review  then  observed,  however,  that  an  effect  of  such  dis- 
crimination might  arrive  if  the  freed  coastal  craft  combined 
with  transoceanic  ships  to  engross  trade.  Did  such  com- 
bination appear,  it  might  supply  grounds  for  attributing 
discrimination  in  violation  of  the  treaty.  Meantime,  it  is 
doubtful  if  Washington  be  not  perfectly  within  United  States 
rights,  as  set  out  by  so  temperate  a  mind  as  Mr.  Taft.  The 
plain  and  avowed  intention  of  that  government,  in  under- 
taking the  enormous  expense  of  the  canal,  was  to  foster 
traffic  by  water  between  the  two  United  States  coasts,  and 
to  cheapen  general  transportation  by  causing  reduction  of 
transcontinental  railway  rates.  In  logical  prosecution  of  this 
design  came  the  plan  of  freeing  United  States  coastal  craft 
from  canal  tolls.  This  seemed  unanticipated  by  the  trans- 
continental railways,  extensively  owned  in  Great  Britain. 
Hence  their  managers  ululated,  perhaps  justly,  and  all  the 
organs  they  control  or  stimulate  echoed  the  howl.  But 
why  should  Canadians  hasten  to  roar  "  breach-of-faith," 
"  violation  of  treaty,"  ''  just  like  the  treacherous  Yankees," 
against  our  neighbours,  their  Congress  and  president?  It 
does  not  appear  that  they,  or  anybody  else,  ever  thought,  at 
the  treaty  time,  of  depriving  Washington  of  power  to  pass 
United  States  coastal  vessels  free.      It  does  not  clearly  appear 
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to  any  except  the  railway  interest,  that  Congress  has  sought 
to  break  any  kind  of  understanding,  impHed  or  expressed, 
in  the  case,  though  it  may  yet  be  adjudged  that  Congress 
does  so.  If  not.  Congress  may  have  served  the  interest  of 
Canadian  forwarders,  though  not  that  of  some  of  our  railways. 
Remission  of  tolls  on  United  States  coastal  craft  should 
tend,  a  little,  to  force  down  certain  transcontinental  railway 
charges. 

The  point  here  contended  for  is  not  that  Washington 
is  right  in  the  matter,  but  that  Washington  meant  no  wrong, 
no  dishonesty,  no  breach  of  understanding  or  treaty.  If  so, 
why  hasten  to  condemn  and  revile  our  neighbours  on  the 
matter?  Why  not  fairly  present  their  view  here,  even  while 
arguing  against  it.  Why  not  in  this,  and  in  all  cases,  be 
''  to  their  virtues  ever  kind,  and  to  their  faults  a  little  blind." 
Why  not?  Is  it  because  a  synod  of  protected  manufacturers  in 
Canada  wishes  Yankees  to  be  execrated  daily,  in  the  hope  that 
stimulated  hatred  may  once  again  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
tariff-beneficiaries?  But  is  it  wise,  is  it  prudent,  is  it  good 
Britishism,  good  Imperialism,  good  Canadianism,  for  editors  in 
this  country,  more  particularly  for  those  who  most  tell  us 
that  a  tremendous  anti-British  war  impends — is  it  sane,  in 
these  conditions,  to  exhibit  to  powerful  neighbours,  of  whose 
good- will  we  may  soon  have  to  avail  ourselves  by  reason  of 
our  own  crass  neglect  of  coast  defence,  the  spectacle  of  a 
Canada  seemingly  largely  composed  of  people  pleased  by 
the  vituperative  hatred  daily  printed  against  Americans  by 
a  main  portion  of  our  press? 

As  if  worrying  our  French  brethren  and  insulting  our 
neighbours  were  insufficient  to  the  temper  of  our  truculents, 
they  roundly  harangue  the  West,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan, 
on  their  insolence.  It  consists  in  those  prairie-dwellers 
having  twice  voted  their  conviction  that  a  disposition  to 
intolerable  tyranny  kept  them  out  of  their  hearts'  desire, 
the  great,  long-coveted  boon  of  liberty  to  sell  their  grain 
freely  in  the  neighbouring  United  States  market.  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  the  West  may  become  fonder  of  taxation,  and  of 
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restriction  by  tariff-beneficiaries  in  Ontario,  if  daily  vituper- 
ated by  their  organs?  If  that  be  not  the  supposition,  is 
it  madness,  with  a  prodigious  war  so  perceptible  to  the  chief 
vituperators,  to  exacerbate  the  profound  discontent  of  our 
prairie  people,  set  them  more  and  more  against  favouring 
the  necessary  defence  for  Canadian  coasts  remote  to  them, 
and  add  prairie  sullenness  to  that  which  our  truculents  seem 
endlessly  endeavouring  to  promote  in  Quebec? 

The  urban  and  rural  populations  of  Canada  were  pretty 
well  united  not  long  ago.  If  our  truculents  be  truly  prophetic 
in  anticipating  great  war,  surely  the  rural  folk,  on  whose 
strength  and  hardihood  must  be  our  main  dependence  for 
defence,  should  not  receive  any  further  impression  that  they 
are  dominated  by  city  interests  than  was  given  them  by  the 
majority  vote  of  last  September.  But  certain  city  organs,  in 
view  of  the  imminent  redistribution  Act,  contend  that  city 
representation  must  be  largely  increased,  in  a  manner  to 
diminish  the  political  powers  of  rural  constituencies.  This 
tends  to  add  another  dissension  to  those  more  important 
troubles  that  the  domineerers  promote. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  furthered  no  enmities,  he  strove  but 
too  sedulously  for  conciliation  all  round.  If  in  that  persistent 
policy  he  wholly  satisfied  no  element  or  region,  the  measure 
of  his  success  is  in  the  length  of  his  tenure,  the  equally  long 
general  quiet  of  Canada,  the  good- will  which  he  attracted  from 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  even  Germany 
towards  the  end.  Conciliation  cannot  forever  soothe  those  in 
the  Canadian  family,  who,  receiving  not  all  they  demand  but 
all  that  can  be  conceded  to  them  without  injustice  to  other 
and  perhaps  contrary  elements,  grow  angrier  to  be  denied  aught 
while  those  they  detest  receive  some  measure  of  consideration. 
The  Great  Conciliator  was  aware,  even  five  years  ago,  that 
his  method  could  not  uninterruptedly  triumph.  He  created 
no  body  of  emphatic  favourers  of  strong  courses,  but  sought 
mainly  to  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  his  diverse 
fellow-countrymen,  in  order  that  they  might  pursue  their 
industrial  labours  calmly  and  profitably. 
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As  long  peace,  according  to  the  military  philosophers, 
rouses  the  ever  latent  craving  for  war,  so  lengthy  conciliation 
in  domestic  politics  may  stimulate  in  contrary  extremists  a 
craving  for  return  to  conditions  of  turbulence.  Spirited  boys, 
held  long  from  uproarious  fight  by  a  father  gentle  and  per- 
suasive, have  been  known  to  lock  the  door  against  him  that 
they  might  fight  out  their  quarrels.  The  door  is  now  locked 
on  Laurier,  for  a  time  at  least.  Meantime,  we  have  the  cus- 
tomary turmoil  of  years  preceding  1896, — French  brother  bat- 
tered by  Orange  brother,'  West  and  East  at  loggerheads  that 
can  never  be  ended  save  by  submission  of  the  Pharaoh-hearted ; 
friendly  neighbours,  whose  crime  was  to  have  granted  what 
Canada  had  long  sought,  deliriously  reviled  every  lawful 
morning;  farmers  threatened  with  a  degree  of  disfranchisement ; 
loud  alarums  by  devotees  of  the  opinion  that  Canadians 
should  hasten  to  defend  the  shore  of  the  Old  Country  while 
neglecting  defence  of  their  own;  native  Canadian  protests 
against  dragging  the  country  into  militarism  wholly  beyond 
Ottawa's  sphere  answered  by  roars  in  the  familiar  tone  of 
"  Croppies,  lie  down ; "  the  familiar  course  of  constitutional 
development  in  Canada  threatened  by  hazardous  experimen- 
tation; anxiety  for  the  immediate  future  distinct  in  the 
aspect  of  business  men.  What  a  change  from  quiet  conditions 
in  one  year  ! 

Is  Laurier  vindicated  ?  It  would  be  rash  and  unjust  to 
premise  that  Mr.  Borden  cannot  or  will  not  quiet  turbulents 
and  truculents.  Ah,  but  the  West  !  He  is  so  deeply  com- 
mitted against  accepting  the  boon  without  which  the  West 
can  never  be  contented,  the  boon  whose  political  value  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta  elections  have  enabled  him  to  comprehend. 
Wish  him  well  we  must,  for  that  is  wishing  harmony  renewed 
in  the  Dominion. 

E.  W.  Thomson 


VVi 


IN  NAZARETH 

'Twas  night  in  Nazareth.    Like  a  flower 

The  head  of  Jesus  lay 
On  Mary's  bosom;  hour  by  hour 

She  crooned  the  gloom  away. 

"Oh,  little  Son!    I  hear  a  call 

Though  all  the  earth  be  still, 
Perchance  some  evil  doth  befall 
To  a  shepherd  on  the  hill." 

''Mother!  make  soft  thy  breast  again 
'Tis  but  the  lonely  cry 
Of  him  that  thro'  the  scorn  of  men 
Shall  thrice  his  Lord  deny." 

''Oh,  little  Son!    the  sound  of  wings 
Is  throbbing  in  the  air, 
With  faint  and  raptured  whisperings 
And  murmuring  of  prayer." 


a 


Mother  of  mine !    I  fain  would  sleep 

Ere  yet  the  day  begin; 
'Tis  but  the  vigil  I  shall  keep 

To  save  the  world  from  sin." 

"Oh,  little  Son!  a  cold  night  breeze 
Has  risen  from  the  west, 
It^shivers  thro'  the  olive  trees 
And  strikes  into  my  breast." 

"Mother!  within  thine  arms  entwined, 
Hold  close  and  shelter  me, 
It  is  the  moaning  of  a  wind 
That  blows  from  Calvary." 


Alan  Sullivan 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

•THERE  is,  in  reality,  only  one  serious  question  which 
*•  confronts  all  created  beings,  namely.  What  shall  we 
eat,  What  shall  we  drink.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed? 
We,  in  Canada,  have,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  follow- 
ing the  divine  injunction,  and  have  taken  no  thought  for 
those  things  which  are  the  chief  concern  of  Gentiles  who 
live  in  less  favoured  lands.  Our  food  supply  has  apparently 
been  automatic,  like  water  from  the  tap  or  light  from  a  wire 
in  a  city  house.  We  have  forgotten  the  laborious  process 
of  fetching  water  from  the  spring,  or  the  slow  degrees  by 
which  a  candle  is  made  and  set  alight. 

As  there  is  no  sorrow  when  there  is  bread  in  the  house, 
80  there  are  no  political  problems  when  the  private  larders 
are  full.  But  the  first  pangs  of  hunger  arouse  the  primitive 
passions  and  the  whole  environment  takes  on  a  new  colour. 
For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  United  States  proceeded 
on  its  way  as  if  it  were  imponderable.  The  two  rebellions 
were  extraneous  and  accidental.  Any  government,  or  no 
government  at  all,  would  do,  since  government  only  becomes 
a  necessity  in  a  community  which  is  hungry.  When  the 
French  people  were  tired  of  eating  grass,  the  revolution  broke 
out. 

Whilst  this  careless  situation  existed,  no  one  took  any 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Foreign  adventurers  might  plunder 
the  cities,  as  Tweed  plundered  New  York  and  the  ''Gas  ring" 
plundered  Philadelphia.  One  part  of  the  community  being 
protected  against  the  other  part  might  plunder  it  at  will, 
whilst  all  were  left  free  to  prey  upon  the  riches  which  had 
been  accumulating  upon  a  continent  ever  since  it  emerged 
from  the  ooze.  But  to-day  all  is  changed.  The  United 
States  is  now  in  the  world,  and  subject  to  world  conditions. 
They  have  discovered  that  a  nation,  no  more  than  a  man,  can 
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live  wholly  to  itself,  and  we,  also,  are  on  the  point  of  making 
a  like  discovery  in  respect  of  ourselves. 

Men  are  never  so  sincere  as  when  they  are  hungry,  for 
hunger  creates  a  singularly  clear  vision.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  were  taught  sedulously  and  incessantly  that 
they  lived  in  the  best  possible  world,  and  that  all  was  for  the 
best  therein;  that  their  fiscal  policy  was  a  necessity  because 
their  industries  were  in  a  condition  of  youth;  that  the  cost  of 
this  policy  was  borne  by  the  '^ foreigner";  that  cheap  goods 
were  only  for  cheap  men;  and,  finally,  that  the  justification  of 
that  policy  lay  in  the  increased  ability  of  manufacturers  to 
pay  increased  wages  to  the  wage-earners.  Under  the  influence 
of  hunger  their  eyes  were  opened;  and  they  discovered  that 
the  statement  contained  in  the  formal  Democratic  pro- 
nouncement was  true,  namely,  that  the  American  factory 
worker  received  less  for  his  product  than  an  Englishman  or  a 
Japanese  doing  similar  duty,  whilst  his  food  cost  him  a  great 
deal  more. 

By  a  sudden  transference  of  reasoning  from  one  category 
to  another,  the  worker  assumed  that  this  increased  cost  of 
living  was  due  to  the  fiscal  system  under  which  he  lived.  The 
result  of  the  recent  presidential  election  turned  upon  that, 
just  because  of  the  discovery  that,  in  the  most  highly  pro- 
tected industries,  the  wages  are  the  least.  The  explanation 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  not  so  simple  as  that,  but  it 
would  be  strangely  ironical  if  a  fiscal  system  which  was  based 
on  false  economic  ground  should  be  destroyed  for  reasons 
which  are  equally  fallacious.  In  the  United  States  pros- 
perity followed  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  high  tariff 
in  1890,  and  the  low  tariff  of  1846.  A  panic  followed  the  low 
Wilson  tariff  of  1893,  but  worse  panics  happened  in  1873  and 
in  1907,  for  reasons  quite  apart.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
low  tariff  prevailed  between  the  years  1850  and  1860,  and  a 
high  tariff  in  the  years  between  1870  and  1880.  In  the  first 
decade  capital  increased  ninety  per  cent,  and  in  the  second, 
thirty-two  per  cent.;  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
manufactures  increased  in  the  first  decade  thirty-seven  per 
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cent.,  and  in  the  second,  thirty-three  per  cent. ;  wages  increased 
in  the  first  decade  sixty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second,  twenty- 
two  per  cent.;  materials  used  increased  in  the  first  decade 
eighty-six  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second,  thirty-six  per  cent.; 
products  of  manufacture  increased  in  the  first  decade  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  decade  twenty-seven  per 
cent. 

But  all  persons  are  agreed  that,  whether  a  protective 
tariff  increases  or  diminishes  the  general  prosperity,  it  can  be 
made  to  bear  upon  certain  industries,  affecting  some  positively 
and  others  negatively,  and  determining  the  direction  of 
development.  The  strongest  claim  which  is  put  forward  by 
its  advocates  is  that  it  stimulates  manufacture,  that  is,  the 
production  of  goods  in  factories,  and  governs  the  movement 
of  population.  There  is  a  certain  ground  for  this  view  of  the 
case.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  rural  population  of  the 
United  States  has  decreased  from  seventy  to  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  for  every  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase 
in  population  the  agricultural  products  increased  by  only  ten 
per  cent.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  rural  population  of 
Canada  increased  by  seventeen  per  cent,  and  the  urban  by 
sixty-two  per  cent.  The  export  of  farm  products,  apart  from 
wheat,  has  diminished,  and  this  loss  is  not  accounted  for  by 
the  increase  of  home  consumption  due  to  an  enlarged  popu- 
lation. 

A  protective  tariff ,  then,  is  one  factor  in  the  problem  of 
increased  cost  of  living,  but  not  the  only  one;  and  it  operates 
so  indirectly  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  what  its  influence  really  is.  In  spite  of  itself 
it  produces  a  revenue.  Ardent  champions  would  check  ex- 
cessive revenues  by  duties  higher  still.  A  much  easier  way  is 
to  spend  them.  This -was  the  genesis  of  the  pension  list,  and 
the  river  and  harbour  improvements  in  the  United  States. 
The  expenditure  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1859  was  sixty-six  million  dollars.  For  the  year  1910 
it  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars.  During 
these  years  the  'expenditure  increased  three  and  a  half  times 
faster   than    the    population.     In    1871    the   population    of 
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Canada  was  3,686,096,  and  the  expenditure  $19,000,000; 
in  1911  the  population  had  risen  to  7,204,772,  and 
the  expenditure  to  $123,000,000;  that  is,  in  the  last 
forty  years  the  population  has  not  doubled,  but  the  expen- 
diture has  increased  more  than  sixfold.  In  all  countries 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  taxes  must  be  paid,  whether  the 
levy  be  by  the  direct  or  the  indirect  method,  and  that  charge 
must  be  provided  for  in  addition  to  the  amount  required 
for  the  public  services.  Ease  of  collection  has  its  penalty  in 
increased  cost.  In  England  the  method  is  direct  and  in- 
expensive. In  the  United  States  and  Canada  we  have  a 
theory  that  taxes  must  be  collected  in  such  a  way  that  the 
people  will  be  insensible  to  the  operation,  but  the  price  of 
this  immunity  from  suffering  comes  high.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage, however,  that  the  people  do  not  care  much  what  becomes 
of  their  money  once  it  is  extracted  from  them  without  pain. 

Our  practice  is  much  like  that  of  the  Romans  in  the 
government  of  their  provinces.  They  employed  tax 
gatherers  who  are  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  publicans, 
and  for  a  fixed  sum  handed  over  to  them  the  taxing  power 
inherent  in  the  government  itself.  The  method  was  effec- 
tive, though  expensive.  Similarly,  in  the  United  States 
the  total  tax  which  each  family  pays  annually  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  of  which  sixteen  dollars 
goes  to  the  government,  and  the  balance  to  the  system 
which  collects  it.  Possibly  this  is  a  very  good  arrangement. 
It  is  the  one  which  the  people  want.  The  present  comment 
is  that  it  is  expensive  and  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Any  one  who  concerns  himself  about  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  this  scarcity  of  food  and  the  conse- 
quent enhancement  of  its  price,  is  told  at  once  that  the  tariff 
is  not  responsible  since  the  phenomenon  is  universal.  This 
merely  means  that  the  enquiry  should  be  enlarged,  rather 
than  that  it  should  be  abandoned  altogether,  to  discover, 
if  we  can,  if  there  is  not  some  common,  underlying  cause 
which  is  aggravated  in  individual  communities.  And  this 
phenomenon    is    universal.     According    to    Bradstreet    the 
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average  wholesale  price  in  New  York  rose  61*9  per  cent, 
from  July  1st,  1896,  to  January  1st,  1910,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  risen  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  more,  whilst  the 
increase  in  retail  prices  has  been  even  more  marked.  Sauer- 
beck's index  gives  the  increase  as  20  per  cent,  in  England, 
and  our  own  Labour  Bureau  as  33  per  cent,  in  Canada,  during 
the  last  ten  years.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the 
cost  of  living  is  38  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  in  England, 
and  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  France.  There  must,  then, 
be  local  as  well  as  general  causes  at  work. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said.  So  long  as  com- 
munities trade  amongst  themselves,  the  cost  of  a  commodity 
is  not  confined  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  In  European 
countries  which  import  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States, 
the  cost  of  living  is  governed  by  the  cost  of  producing  those 
commodities  in  America.  In  so  far  as  the  foreigner  pays 
the  tax,  the  cost  of  hving  is  increased  all  round,  each  nation 
being  foreign  in  respect  of  all  others.  We  must  distinguish 
between  industries  and  industry.  Men  may  be  industrious 
when  they  had  much  better  be  idle,  if  they  labour  under 
natural  difficulties  so  great  that  the  price  of  their  product 
is  prohibitive.  In  so  far  as  a  protective  tariff  encourages 
this  tendency,  it  increases  the  cost  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  mass  of  the  community.  In  other  words,  the  indus- 
tries which  require  encouragement  for  their  maintenance 
must  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  those  which  are  inher- 
ently profitable. 

Another  favourite  explanation  of  the  rise  in  prices  is 
the  increased  production  of  gold,  and  in  1896  a  large  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  wrought  themselves  into 
a  frenzy  because  they  believed  this  fallacy.  It  is  not  the 
production  of  gold  which  increases  prices  but  the  perform- 
ance of  those  who  spend  their  neighbour's  savings  in  the 
search  for  the  "  precious  metal,"  as  the  newspapers  describe 
it.  The  whole  country  is  turned  into  a  mining  camp,  where 
prices  rule  high,  whether  gold  is  being  found  or  the  mines 
have  been  merely  salted.     The  increased  cost  of  living  is 
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universal,  and  there  is  another  phenomenon  which  is  uni- 
versal too,  that  is,  increased  public  expenditure.  We  have 
seen  its  progress  in  America.  In  England  it  rose  from 
;^85,000,000  in  1879  to  ;^152,000,000  in  1909,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  budgets  of  all  other  countries  yields  similar 
results.  Profligacy  and  waste  in  one  country  is  paid  for 
by  all. 

The  cost  of  living  is  a  reflex,  or  reflection,  of  civilization, 
and  to  describe  all  the  causes  up  to  their  source  would  be 
to  write  the  history  of  civilization  itself.  It  invariably 
rises  with  the  rise  of  luxury,  and  rises  fastest  where  luxury 
is  most  widespread.  The  index  is  most  sensitive,  since 
humanity  has  always  marched  very  close  to  the  border 
of  starvation.  At  no  time  has  there  been  any  considerable 
surplus  of  food.  When  any  appreciable  portion  of  the 
community  was  withdrawn  from  production  to  become 
consumers  and  wasters,  to  become  idlers  in  peace  and  war- 
riors in  war,  scarcity  always  followed;  and  under  special 
circumstances  scarcity  passed  into  a  condition  of  famine. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
is  waste,  since  all  human  needs  are  paid  for  in  terms  of  food; 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  that  waste  is  perpetrated  by 
the  housemaid  in  the  pantry,  by  her  mistress  at  the  milliner's, 
or  by  her  employer  at  the  club.  The  farmer  who  indulges 
himself  with  an  unnecessary  "  buggy  "  pays  for  his  indul- 
gence with  his  own  labour.  The  rich  man  who  amuses 
himself  with  a  motor  car  distributes  the  cost  of  his  amuse- 
ment over  the  whole  country.  Both  rich  man  and  farmer 
are  withdrawn  from  production.  Those  also  who  minister 
to  their  pleasure  are  withdrawn  from  production  and  are 
engaged  in  waste. 

Private  waste  in  peace  has  taken  the  place  of  public 
waste  in  war.  This  is  the  burden  which  we  lie  under. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  preparation  for  war  is  wholly  useful 
in  that  it  demands  hardihood,  enforces  habits  of  discipline, 
inures  men  to  discomfort  which  turns  out  to  be  no  discom- 
fort at  all.     It  brings  slackness  and  evasion  into  the  con- 
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tempt  which  they  deserve,  and  stiffens  civil  life  with  mili- 
tary courage.  After  the  Franco-German  war,  when  the  youth 
of  both  countries  were  withdrawn  from  immediate  industry 
for  purposes  of  physical  and  mental  training,  there  was 
a  cry  of  jubilation  in  the  English  world  that  the  arts  of  peace 
were  delivered  into  our  hands.  Our  present  condition  of 
panic  over  our  industrial  and  military  situation  proves 
how  silly  that  cry  was.  If  the  seventy  million  dollars  which 
we  spent  last  year  upon  the  industry  of  building  motor 
cars  had  been  expended  upon  the  militia  and  naval  service, 
spent,  that  is,  upon  making  ourselves  physically  efficient 
and  not  expended  in  making  others  efficient  for  our  defence, 
as  a  coward  would  hire  a  bully  to  defend  him,  we  should 
at  all  points  have  been  the  gainer. 

I  have  said  that  the  available  surplus  of  food  in  the 
world  at  any  time  is  not  large.  Labour  also  is  never  in 
excess  of  the  need,  since  most  men  are  content  if  they  obtain 
merely  their  daily  bread,  and  any  defection  from  the  ranks 
is  quickly  felt.  Within  our  own  time  women  have  been 
withdrawn  almost  entirely  from  the  ranks  of  producers, 
and  we  call  that  civilization  the  most  complete  which  main- 
tains the  females  in  the  most  useless  labour  or  in  utter  idle- 
ness. The  European  immigrants  who  have  come  upon 
our  western  plains  were  described  as  barbarians  because 
their  womenkind  worked  in  the  fields.  The  lot  of  the  women 
themselves  has  not  been  ameliorated  by  the  exchange  of 
an  out-of-doors  occupation  for  the  drudgery  of  incessant 
cooking  and  cleaning  within  the  house.  The  food  supply 
puffers  when  its  production  is  left  to  men  alone.  They 
have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  labour  in  the  fields. 
The  task  is  uncongenial.  They  are  indolent  by  nature 
and  grow  tired  very  early  in  the  day.  They  lack  the  stamina 
and  physical  endurance  of  women;  and  they  reflect  upon 
their  labour  instead  of  performing  it. 

When  the  woman  is  left  uncontrolled  in  the  house  with 
no  useful  outlet  for  her  activities  or  congenial  exercise  for 
her  strength,  her  love  for  the  trivial  accessories  of  life  finds 
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free  play  and  eventually  she  destroys  herself  in  the  com- 
plexity which  she  has  created.  Being  imitative  by  nature 
she  strives  to  do  for  herself  what  can  only  be  done  with  the 
assistance  of  servants.  A  man  if  left  to  himself  would  soon 
reduce  his  housekeeping  to  an  extremely  simple  affair.  It 
is  a  poor  farm-house  which  cannot  supply  a  clean  napkin  for 
a  chance  guest,  not  for  any  necessary  purpose  but  as  an 
emblem  of  respectabihty.  It  is  these  emblems  which  cost, 
and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them  is  sheer  waste.  The 
appliances  of  luxury  are  all  of  this  nature.  They  are  not 
needed  nor  enjoyed.  The  farmer  with  his  napkin  differs  in 
no  respect  from  the  man  with  his  motor  car.  Both  are 
really  bored  when  the  point  of  utility  is  passed. 

The  restlessness  of  women,  their  search  for  employment, 
their  desire  that  new,  or  rather  unused,  avenues  be  opened 
to  them,  even  their  demand  for  the  suffrage,  all  this  is  merely 
an  earnest  of  their  resolve  that  they  shall  once  more  be 
adopted  into  the  number  of  those  who  are  doing  the  world's 
work.  They  are  really  fighting  for  their  lives,  since  no  created 
beings  can  long  survive  after  they  have  been  forbidden  to 
perform  their  functions. 

Within  our  own  time,  also,  another  important  part  of  the 
community  has  been  withdrawn  from  productive  labour. 
Children  now  consume  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  their 
lives  in  schools.  Whether  they  are  acquiring  an  education 
or  not,  they  are  spending  their  time,  and  are  a  burden  rather 
than  an  aid.  In  the  United  States  seventeen  million  children 
are  sitting  on  benches,  who  in  former  times  would  have 
been  providing  food  for  themselves.  In  a  properly  equipped 
society  a  child  of  four  years  of  age  may  be  self-supporting. 
This  immuring  of  children  within  the  walls  of  a  school  room 
is  quite  a  new  thing.  At  first  the  practice  was  a  privilege 
of  the  rich;  then  it  became  free  to  all ;  and,  finally,  compulsory 
in  countries  where  the  price  of  food  is  rising  fastest.  A 
complete  enquiry  would  involve  a  consideration  of  the  effect 
which  is  produced,  upon  these  young  prisoners,  but  that 
task  would  lead  far  afield  into  education.     It  is  enough  for 
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the  present  if  we  consider  schools  merely  as  a  place  of  de- 
tention. 

In  the  end,  all  problems  resolve  themselves  into  terms 
of  geography.  Food  is  almost  entirely  an  affair  of  moisture; 
and  this  in  turn  governs  life,  so  that  the  caste  of  India  and  the 
democracy  of  Arabia  depend  ultimately  upon  a  shower  of 
rain.  This  influence  operates  in  the  finest  minutiae,  even  to 
the  taste  and  flavour  of  food.  The  primitive  man  descended 
from  his  trees  and  hiUs  into  fertile  plains  yielding  substances 
which  transformed  themselves  into  alcohol,  so  that  the 
desire  for  intoxication  became  the  basis  of  all  agriculture. 
The  peculiar  succulence  of  the  Virginia  ham  is  due  to  the 
cotton  growing  capacity  of  the  warm,  moist  bottoms  along 
the  Atlantic  sea-board.  This  crop  demanded  negroes.  They 
had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  pork,  and  in  time  the  lean 
creature  which  yields  this  delicacy  was  developed, — lean, 
because  if  he  were  to  survive  he  must  run  faster  than  a 
negro  and  escape  by  leaping  sideways  through  a  rail  fence. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  what  Professor  Leacock  enunciates 
as  the  law  of  diminishing  values. 

So,  in  Canada,  a  condition  which  makes  for  higher  prices 
is  the  climate  which  imposes  upon  the  people  a  rich  and 
varied  dietary,  and  methods  for  procuring  artificial  warmth. 
The  producer  himself  must  be  fed  and  warmed,  and  he  has 
the  less  to  sell  by  reason  of  his  own  demands.  Cattle  must 
be  housed  during  the  long  winter,  and  much  of  the  farmer's 
energy  is  consumed  in  providing  fodder  for  his  beasts. 
Buildings  which  are  proof  against  the  cold  are  expensive,  and 
it  is  found  practically  impossible  in  their  erection  to  employ 
materials  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  effect  of  frost  upon 
stone  and  brick  is  so  disastrous  that  wooden  structures  are 
a  necessity.  Each  generation,  then,  has  to  build  for  itself, 
and  the  cost  must  be  met  over  and  over  again  out  of  present 
earnings.  In  the  temperate  climate  of  England  a  building 
is  erected  for  all  time  and  the  accumulation  of  one  generation 
is  handed  on  to  those  which  are  to  follow. 
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Distances  are  great  and  the  population  is  scattered. 
We  have  departed  in  our  organization  from  the  old  method 
by  which  the  borders  of  settlement  were  slowly  pushed 
forward,  and  the  emigrants  brought  with  them  a  complete 
equipment  for  living.  Instead  of  depending  upon  them- 
selves, the  settlers  in  the  West  are  drawing  their  food  supplies 
in  large  measure  from  the  East;  and  train  loads  of  produce 
are  going  forward  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the 
Eastern  Townships  past  Montreal,  and  from  Ontario  past 
Toronto,  on  their  westward  way.  It  is  easy  to  inculcate  the 
advantages  of  mixed  farming  and  find  a  remedy  in  that. 
One  might  as  profitably  advise  a  farmer  to  open  a  bank  to 
supply  himself  with  ready  money  as  to  engage  in  mixed 
farming  to  supply  himself  with  varied  food,  for  banking 
is  easy  and  mixed  farming  is  the  most  intricate  business 
in  the  world.  It  cannot  be  learned.  It  must  be  born  with 
one.  It  must  be  fostered  in  the  experience  of  successive 
generations.  In  the  regeneration  of  the  soil  by  means  of 
nitrogen-fixing  plants  we  are  only  beginning  to  remember 
what  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Medes,  and  we  still  describe 
the  most  valuable  of  those  plants  by  a  name  which  bears 
proof  of  its  origin — Medicago  saliva. 

In  addition,  the  peculiar  methods  of  farming  employed 
in  the  West  disorganize  the  industry  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  newspapers  every  autumn  are  aflame  with 
advertisements  calling  for  help,  and  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  are  disturbed.  The  Eastern  farmer  hesitates  in  the 
spring  before  he  plants  an  additional  area  becauses  he  knows 
that  before  the  harvest  is  over  his  help  may  be  allured  by 
the  bait  of  high,  though  temporary,  wages  and  practically 
free  transportation,  which  is  hard  for  a  young  man  to  resist. 

In  the  larger  sense,  our  whole  industrial  fabric  is  based 
upon  transportation  by  railway,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
expenditures  which  we  have  made  present  needs  are  barely 
overtaken.  It  then  becomes  a  question,  how  long  the  world 
will  continue  to  provide  means  for  the  extension  of  our  rail- 
way system,  especially  into  regions  which  will  have  lost  the 
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first  flush  of  youthful  vigour.  For  a  railway  is  at  once  a 
burden  as  well  as  an  asset.  Few  railways  in  the  world  have 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and  none  have  been  paid 
for  by  those  who  use  them.  They  are,  in  part,  an  inheritance 
from  the  past  and,  in  part,  a  charge  upon  the  future. 

Up  to  the  present  these  disabilities  have  been  fairly 
balanced  by  the  riches  which  are  stored  in  the  soil,  but  in 
time  this  resource  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  Canadian  farmer 
must  meet  the  world  on  less  than  equal  terms.  Even  at 
the  present  moment  he  is  feeling  the  pressure  and  must 
go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  to  purchase  nitrogen,  soda, 
potash,  and  phosphorus.  But  in  time  the  stores  of  these 
fertilizers  which  have  been  accumulating  since  the  world 
began  will  come  to  an  end.  They  have  been  exploited  for 
only  a  generation  and  already  show  signs  of  failure.  When 
the  virgin  soil  is  exhausted  and  artificial  fertilizers  are  no 
longer  to  be  had,  the  farmer  in  the  West  will  then  be  in 
competition  with  the  Macedonian  peasant,  handicapped 
or  favoured,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  climatic  consideration. 
All  our  public  enterprises  are  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  blithe 
optimism  that  the  present  favourable  conditions  will  endure 
forever.  They  will  begin  to  pass  away  before  our  present 
borrowings  are  repaid.  Not  only  are  we  living  upon  the 
niggard  savings  of  nature,  we  are  using  borrowed  savings  to 
exhaust  them. 

It  is,  in  the  main,  an  affair  between  the  city  and  the 
country.  The  city  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  consumer.  The 
country  is  at  once  the  great  producer  and  the  great  con- 
sumer too.  It  does  not  matter  much  what  the  city  dweller 
thinks  of  the  farmer.  What  really  does  matter  is  what  the 
farmer  thinks  of  the  city  dweller.  The  traditional  view  of 
the  farmer  as  a  bewhiskered  individual  wielding  a  hay-rake 
is  a  jest.  The  popular  view  of  the  city  dweller  as  a  fat  man 
sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  smoking  a  big  cigar,  and  reading 
the  newspaper,  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  course  which  Canadian  industrial  development  will 
follow  depends  upon  the  psychology  of  the  farmer.     The  man 
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who  farms  only  for  the  money  there  is  in  it  is  a  fool,  because 
a  man  who  can  make  money  at  farming  can  make  a  great 
deal  more  at  something  else.  To  the  farmer  leisure  is  more 
precious  than  money,  and  the  more  prices  advance  the  more 
leisurely  he  becomes,  because  it  requires  less  to  satisfy  his 
needs.  When  he  is  reproached  by  bankers  and  other  city 
dwellers  with  inattention  to  their  needs,  he  bears  the  charge 
with  equanimity.  He  tells  them  bluntly,  if  they  do  not  like 
the  prices  he  charges  for  eggs,  that  they  are  quite  free  to 
keep  hens  for  themselves.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  the  land. 
He  is  even  willing  to  sell  his  farm  to  them,  and  himself  to 
move  into  the  village  or  town  to  live  in  his  own  simple  way 
upon  the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime;  and  he  bears  the  woes 
of  the  city  dweller  with  admirable  patience,  since  they  brought 
those  woes  upon  themselves  and  are  free  at  any  moment  to 
escape  from  them  by  returning  to  the  land. 

The  real  problem  which  the  city  has  to  face  is,  how 
much  longer  its  position  will  be  tenable  as  prices  continue 
to  rise.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  increased  cost  can  be 
turned  back  upon  the  country,  and  so  distributed.  Dis- 
tribution costs,  but  assemblage  is  more  costly  still.  It  is 
the  terminal  charges  which  cripple  a  railway.  The  price  of 
real  estate  in  cities  has  undergone  a  sudden  dislocation  or, 
at  least,  a  readjustment,  and  a  man  comes  back  to  town 
after  a  few  months'  absence  to  find  that  the  valuation,  and 
consequently  the  taxation,  of  his  property  has  doubled  with- 
out any  justification  in  actual  returns,  and  no  appreciable 
improvement  in  the  public  services.  Whether  this  valuation 
be  real  or  fictitious  it  must  be  met.  It  may  be  distributed: 
it  cannot  be  evaded;  and  there  comes  a  time  when  it  cannot 
be  distributed  beyond  the  borders  of  the  city,  for  whilst  the 
citizen  must  live,  the  farmer  is  not  compelled  to  buy.  His 
appetite  for  lightning  rods,  mining  shares,  patent  medicines, 
painted  machinery,  and  shining  furniture,  is  neither  imper- 
ative nor  insatiable,  and  a  farmer  has  wonderful  stamina 
in  the  game  of  waiting. 
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It  will  not  do  for  Canadian  cities  to  assume  that  they  are 
eternal  from  the  knowledge  that  many  cities  in  Europe  have 
endured  for  a  very  long  time.  The  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  a  city  are  various,  and  they  are  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
There  are  only  two  kinds  of  cities  which  are  desirable  to  live 
in,  those  which  are  done  growing,  and  those  which  have  not 
yet  begun  to  grow,  that  is,  in  all  parts  at  the  same  time. 
Government  is  inseparable  from  locality,  and  where  govern- 
ment is  despised  the  place  also  comes  in  for  dislike.  It  is 
in  the  cities  that  western  incapacity  for  government  shows 
itself  at  the  worst.  When  men  feel  that  they  are  citizens  of 
a  mean  city,  when  food  is  dear,  when  water  fails,  as  it  has  in 
Montreal  at  the  moment,  or  is  laden  with  a  filthy  and  fatal 
pestilence,  as  it  was  in  Ottawa  during  the  summer,  when 
"improvements"  are  not  finished  before  others  begin,  and 
the  erupted  streets  present  the  appearance  of  a  mining  camp 
with  the  added  disabilities  of  convention,  no  idea  of  per- 
manency can  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  city  is 
large  only  when  it  has  a  large  unity.  A  Canadian  city  merely 
has  the  appearance  of  largeness  because  it  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  small  cities  which  are  more  or  less  contiguous.  In 
other  words,  all  Canadian  cities  are  of  the  same  size  and 
subject  to  like  disabilities.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
men  will  not  endure  an  environment  which  has  become 
uncomfortable.  They  will  cast  it  off  like  a  garment,  and  the 
city  is  not  so  agreeable  a  place  as  it  used  to  be  before  it 
became  so  complicated.  The  electric  glare  is  not  really  so 
pleasant  as  candles,  and  it  has  destroyed  the  huge  and 
thoughtful  night.  Whilst  the  city  attracts  it  never  creates 
a  civilization,  and  soon  destroys  that  which  it  has  attracted 
to  it. 

With  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  was  heralded  in  which  human  labour  would  be 
reduced  and  a  new  earth  would  arise  with  leisure  and  comfort 
for  all,  when  men  would  no  longer  "work,"  but  merely  tend 
the  machine  in  the  intervals  of  caring  for  their  souls.  The 
result  has  been  the  factory  and  its  twin-sister,  the  slum,  in 
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which  all  human  labour  is  occupied  in  making  labour  saving 
devices  and  none  is  left  for  doing  by  direct  craftmanship 
what  is  done  so  badly  by  the  machines.  The  factory  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  limits  imposed  upon  it  by  the  law  of 
economy,  and  no  further  extension  or  intensification  can  be 
endured  by  human  nature.  The  safety  of  the  city  depends 
upon  a  continuation  of  the  factory  system  a  little  longer,  until 
all  knowledge  of  the  crafts  shall  have  perished  from  amongst 
men. 

The  town  is  the  home  of  the  factory,  and  the  centre  of 
transportation.  Its  existence  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  factory,  and  it  is  quite  a  modern  delusion  that  nothing 
can  be  made  outside  its  walls.  There  have  always  been 
some  who  realized  that  only  the  poor  can  afford  to  buy 
factory  made  goods.  The  rich  man,  when  he  requires  a  suit 
of  clothes,  goes  to  the  tailor.  When  he  needs  a  cabinet  he 
goes  to  the  cabinet  maker.  When  he  needs  a  piece  of  iron 
work  he  goes  to  the  blacksmith.  In  the  possession  of  these 
articles  of  utility  and  endurance  he  becomes  still  more  rich. 

There  is  a  limit  within  which  labour-saving  machinery 
may  profitably  be  employed.  Beyond  that  it  is  wasteful. 
A  machine  or  a  system  in  the  end  breaks  down  by  weight  of 
its  own  complexity.  There  is  a  point  in  mechanical  per- 
fection which  cannot  profitably  be  passed.  A  modern  hotel 
which  is  designed  for  purposes  of  eating  and  sleeping  is  the 
last  place  in  the  world  where  one  can  eat  and  sleep  in  comfort. 
Canadian  cities,  with  all  their  appliances  for  street  cleaning 
and  scavenging,  are  more  filthy  than  London,  where  the 
crossings  are  kept  clean  with  a  cripple  and  a  broom,  or  Con- 
stantinople before  the  Turkish,  filth-devouring  dogs  were 
marooned  to  their  untimely  death  in  the  Marmorean  sea.  A 
plough  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  is  an  efficient  implement. 
When  it  passes  the  point  of  simpHcity  and  strength  it  becomes 
a  mere  contraption  of  ''parts"  which  must  be  followed  by  a 
mechanic  with  a  bag  of  tools  to  repair  and  restore.  No 
sensible  person  would  suggest  that  the  farmer  revert  imme- 
diately to  the  crooked  stick  for  tilling  the  soil,  or  the  flail  for 
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threshing  his  grain,   although  the  last  of  these  proposals 
could  profitably  be  made  the  subject  of  argument. 

Those  Lancashire  cotton  spinners  who  broke  up  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  jenny  in  Hargraves*  house  were  pro- 
foundly right.  By  a  sure  instinct  these  prescient  people  had 
a  sagacious  knowledge  that  their  children's  children  would 
be  destroyed;  and  the  event  has  fallen  out  as  they  described. 
The  descendants  of  these  free  men  are  now  imured  in  factories 
by  a  process  of  imprisonment  which  is  only  voluntary  in 
name.  If  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  under  compulsion 
they  would  surely  go  mad.  They  have  become  helpless  in 
any  task  but  the  tending  of  machines,  too  helpless  to  revolt, 
because  if  they  revolted  they  would  surely  starve. 

Whilst  this  glorification  of  the  machine  was  in  progress 
the  rural  population  was  attracted  to  the  town,  the  home 
of  the  factory.  The  country  became  depopulated  and.  in 
accordance  with  an  inevitable  law,  numerical  diminution  was 
accompanied  by  individual  deterioration.  A  slackness  came 
into  farm  life,  and  the  products  decreased  with  still  greater 
acceleration.  But  the  degradation  of  the  factory  workers 
proceeded  still  faster,  and  must  proceed  as  prices  continue  to 
rise,  until  it  becomes  so  degraded  that  it  will  repel  rather 
than  attract  the  rural  population. 

But  all  these  difficulties  loom  large  because  we  regard 
them  too  nearly,  and  we  become  discouraged  because  we  are 
impatient  and  will  not  give  them  time  to  solve  themselves. 
It  must  have  taken  the  Chinese  a  long  time  to  forget  the  art 
of  printing  and  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass;  and  there 
must  have  been  much  pessimism  in  Egypt  over  the  decadence 
in  the  pyramid  building  trade.  Humanity  always  proceeds 
in  a  straight  line  until  it  arrives  at  an  impasse,  and  it  will 
reach  the  end  of  the  machine  age  just  as  surely  as  it  reached 
the  end  of  the  age  of  stone  and  the  age  of  bronze.  When 
prices][rise  beyond  the  point  of  endurance,  we  will  conclude 
that  we  can  feed  the  monster  no  longer.  Then  we  will  turn 
upon  it  and  rend  it. 
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That  condition  of  life  in  which  men  were  devoid  of 
our  splendid  inventions  is  always  described  as  primitive. 
To  return  to  a  reasonable  simplicity  of  living  is  made  iden- 
tical with  a  return  to  primeval  savagery.  To  a  woman 
who  lives  in  a  hotel  or  in  a  flat,  a  house  is  as  unthinkable 
as  a  cave  or  a  habitation  in  the  trees.  But  humanity  always 
finds  its  way  back  to  the  normal  of  living  and  forgets,  in 
time,  the  vagaries  in  which  it  had  indulged.  Little  can  be 
done  by  well  meaning  enthusiasts,  and  nothing  need  be 
done,  to  hasten  this  return;  but  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
it,  and  of  all  stumbling  blocks,  charitable  organization  for 
the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  unfit  in  cities  is 
the  most  considerable.  If  the  energy  and  capital  which 
are  consumed  in  maintaining  the  incurably  feeble  were 
expended  in  removing  their  children  from  an  environment 
where  they  will  become  incurably  feeble  too,  even  if  the 
present  generation  of  incurables  were  allowed  to  perish, 
the  world  would  then  have  a  fresh  start. 

There  are  signs  that  the  end  is  near  at  hand.  Indus- 
trial unrest  is  merely  an  expression  of  blind  dissatisfaction, 
and  industrial  legislation  an  equally  blind  attempt  to  allay 
it,  in  order  that  the  present  state  may  outlast  our  own  time, 
and  we  be  spared  the  final  catastrophe.  But  there  will 
be  no  catastrophe,  since  all  men  do  not  see  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time. 

The  mind  of  the  world  moves  with  incredible  slowness. 
Like  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  is  subject  to  stress  and  strain, 
until  suddenly  a  readjustment  is  effected.  The  mind  of 
the  world  is  labouring  as  never  before  with  the  social  situa- 
tion. It  finds  the  position  untenable,  made  worse  rather 
than  better  by  the  legislative  remedies  which  are  designed 
for  its  maintenance.  The  mind  of  the  world  is  sick  of  strife 
and  clamour,  afraid  of  the  monster  which  itself  has  created. 
It  is  like  a  madman  emerging  from  a  dehrium.  In  its  longing 
for  the  old  order  it  has  idealized  the  simplicity  of  the  past. 
The  cry  of  nature  has  never  been  stilled.  We  are  fond  of 
science,  and  Justus  von  Liebig  stated  the  case  with  scientific 
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precision  seventy  years  ago:  "Both  the  rise  and  decline  of 
nations  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  nature.  The  depri- 
vation of  the  soil  of  the  conditions  of  fruitfulness  brings 
about  their  decline,  while  the  maintenance  of  such  conditions 
leads  to  their  permanence,  prosperity,  and  power.  The 
nation  is  not  fed  by  peace  nor  destroyed  by  war — these  con- 
ditions exercise  only  a  temporary  influence  on  it.  It  is  the 
soil  on  which  man  builds  his  home  that  is  instrumental  in 
holding  human  society  together  or  dispersing  it,  and  in 
causing  nations  and  empires  to  disappear  or  become 
powerful." 

A  generation  has  grown  up  in  Canada  which  knows  not 
the  land  and  remembers  only  the  middle  period  of  poverty 
and  misery  which  followed  the  exhaustion  of  the  virgin 
soil,  forgetting,  however,  the  earlier  days  when  the  earth 
yielded  her  treasures  upon  the  slightest  solicitation,  when 
the  farm  was  a  world  in  itself,  inherited  from  father  by  son, 
which  supplied  within  itself  all  human  needs,  and  diverse 
occupations  yielded  a  multifarious  interest.  But  this 
generation  does  not  fully  realize  that  the  old  order  has 
returned  through  the  regeneration  of  the  soil  by  mixed 
farming,  by  a  scientific  rotation  of  crops,  by  the  conser- 
vation of  moisture,  and  the  use  of  artificial  fertiUzers.  By 
these  means  the  intelligent  farmer  is  growing,  if  not  rich, 
at  least  independent.  He  no  longer  lives  under  the  shadow 
of  a  dead  pledge.  He  does  not  buy  on  credit,  and  consequently 
he  is  not  obliged  to  sell  until  the  whim  seizes  him.  If  he 
overstays  the  market  for  one  commodity,  he  can  transform 
it  to  another  which  is  more  immediately  required. 

The  tide  has  turned  and  the  pressure  is  backwards. 
The  word  has  gone  forth  that  the  Eastern  States  are  finished 
for  the  wage-earner.  Men  who  went  there  thirty  years 
ago  as  artizans  find  themselves  with  scant  savings  and  their 
sons  growing  up  as  factory  hands.  In  their  extremity  they 
call  to  mind  the  pleasant  hillsides  of  Quebec  and  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  from  which  they  came, 
where  their  fathers  led  the  lives  of  free  men  and  not  the 
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mere  existence  of  slaves.  The  problem  will  solve  itself 
in  terms  of  freedom,  to  which  eventually  all  men  come  who 
are  born  free. 

In  the  return  to  the  land  it  is  the  first  person  who  counts. 
Others  follow,  and  more  because  they  must.  A  society 
aggregates  itself.  If  it  is  self-contained  it  will  endure.  It 
will  attach  itself  to  the  soil  and  come  again  to  love  the  land 
of  its  birth.  One  part  of  the  country  is  about  as  good  as 
any  other  to  one  who  was  born  there.  A  tree  is  more  easily 
transplanted  than  a  man,  and  once  rooted  it  should  not 
be  disturbed.  City  dwellers  are  much  like  driftwood  which 
yet  has  some  capacity  for  regeneration.  When  they  come 
to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  futility  of  the  machines  and 
the  factory,  they  will  learn  to  apply  their  labour  to  the  thing 
itself  and  not  to  the  making  of  machines  which  yet  leave 
the  thing  undone. 

Ancient  wars  had  their  origin  in  the  desire  to  bring  a 
people  into  bondage,  or  in  the  resolve  of  a  people  to  be  free. 
Modern  wars  have  their  origin  in  the  desire  to  exploit  a 
people  by  planting  industries  amongst  them  upon  the  ficti- 
tious plea  of  economic  necessity.  To-day  the  war  is  between 
those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  consume  more  than  they  pro- 
duce, and  those  who  produce  more  than  they  consume. 
Rising  prices  are  a  sign  of  the  rising  conflict.  There  can 
be  but  one  ending  to  it. 

Andrew  Macphail 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

THE  party  which  supplied  the  proposition  that  Canada 
might  become  an  adjunct  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  supplanted  at  Washington  next  March  by  the  party 
which  possesses  the  statesman  who  boasted  that  on  a  plat- 
form advocating  the  annexation  of  the  Dominion  to  the 
Republic  he  could  carry  every  congressional  district  in  the 
country.  Meanwhile,  the  party  which  was  organized  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  political  fortunes  of  one 
man,  who  was  in  favour  of  a  trade  agreement  with  Canada 
until  he  found  that  the  farmers  whose  votes  he  wanted  were 
opposed  to  it, — that  party  is  ''no  where." 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  most  amazing  political 
contest  the  country  ever  knew,  and  one  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  match  for  strangeness  in  the  history  of  any  self- 
governing  people.  A  party  that  had  averaged  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  majority  over  its  nearest  competitor 
at  each  of  the  last  three  quadrennial  elections  has  split 
in  twain;  the  faction  containing  the  larger  number — coerced 
or  persuaded  into  radicalism  by  its  leader — devoted  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  defeat  of  the  other  faction;  and 
the  result  is  the  victory,  the  overwhelming  victory,  of  a 
party  which  commanded  fewer  votes  by  more  than  a  million 
than  the  combined  votes  of  the  two  factions  of  the  once 
united  opposing  party. 

That  result  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  anomalous  as  might 
appear  from  the  foregoing  statement.  For  if  we  examine 
the  purposes,  as  set  forth  in  their  respective  platforms, 
of  the  victorious  Democratic  party,  and  of  the  Progressive 
party,  also  victorious  in  its  object  of  defeating  President 
Taft,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  substantially  the  same. 
Indeed,  in  the  points  wherein  they  dififer,  singularly  enough, 
the  faction  which  sloughed  off  from  the  Republican  party 
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is  more  radical  in  its  programme  than  the  Democratic 
party.  Among  other  things  they  both  urge  in  identical 
phrase,  ''the  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  tariff;'* 
they  favour  the  popular  election  of  United  States  senators; 
they  demand  measures  to  control  and  reduce  railway  charges; 
and  they  attack  savagely  the  ''trusts,"  the  Aldrich  plan 
for  the  reform  of  the  currency  system,  and  the  system  of 
court  injunctions  in  labour  disputes.  But  the  Progressives 
go  further,  and  adopt  as  planks  of  their  platform  a  universal 
eight-hour  law,  woman  suffrage,  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pet  addition  of  the  recall 
of  judicial  decisions. 

Some  of  their  joint  and  several  reforms  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  adopted.  The  Supreme  Court  has  lately  pro- 
mulgated rules  for  the  government  of  the  inferior  national 
courts  which  go  far  toward  satisfying  the  labour  people 
in  their  demand  for  the  abolition  of  what  they  call  "govern- 
ment by  injunction."  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Democrats  can 
agree  upon  a  plan,  there  will  soon  be  legislation  further 
to  curb  the  trusts  and  to  deal  a  blow  at  "predatory  wealth." 
Something  will  also  be  done  to  regulate  the  railways  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  Opposition  to  the  Aldrich  currency 
measure  is  cheap,  for  the  plan  is  too  complicated  for  the 
average  congressman  to  understand,  and  it  has  no  chance 
whatever  of  success. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Democrats  stand 
pledged  "to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be  established, 
such  independence  to  be  guaranteed  by  us  until  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  islands  can  be  secured  by  treaty  with  other 
powers."  That  pledge  is  likely  to  cause  the  party  coming 
into  power  much  embarrassment.  Already  there  has  been 
a  great  meeting  of  Filipinos  at  Manila,  in  which  the  famous 
chief  Aguinaldo  took  part,  to  insist  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Democratic  promise.  If  action  under  it  should  be 
delayed  a  fresh  revolt  may  fairly  be  anticipated,  in  which 
case  the  Democrats  would  be  confronted  with  the  alternative 
of  yielding  to  open  rebellion  or  of  following  the  Republican 
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example  and  using  force  to  suppress  an  insurrection.  The 
Progressive  platform  was  wholly  silent  on  the  question  of 
"imperialism." 

Remains  the  tariff  question,  and  that  is  doubtless  the 
only  one  in  which  Canadians  take  any  serious  interest.  It 
is  certain  that  there  is  to  be  **an  immediate  downward  revi- 
sion." Whether  it  is  to  be  effected  at  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  next  year 
or  is  to  be  postponed  until  the  regular  session  in  December, 
is  as  yet  undecided.  The  matter  is  actively  discussed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  weight  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  in  favour  of  early  action.  Governor  Wilson  is  holding 
an  open  mind  on  the  question,  but  he  may  have  decided 
before  these  pages  are  in  print.  Probably  most  men  of  any 
party  who  are  not  directly  and  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff  would  favour  the 
earliest  possible  action  by  Congress,  as  the  tariff  agitation 
is  always  unsettling  to  business.  The  manufacturers  of 
course,  would  wish  that  the  evil  day  be  put  off.  It  would 
be  good  politics  for  the  party  in  power  to  act  promptly, 
for  if  the  proposed  revision  is  postponed  until  the  close  of 
next  year,  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  mistake  com- 
mitted both  bj'  the  Republicans  in  1890  and  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  1894.  In  both  those  cases  a  new  tariff  was  put 
in  operation  just  before  the  congressional  elections,  and  that 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  opposition  to  raise  a  cry  of  alarm 
as  to  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  act. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  in  American  political 
history  is  connected  with  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890.  That 
was  the  Act  which  for  the  first  time  put  a  protective  duty 
on  tin  plate  and  made  possible  the  immense  development 
of  the  tin  plate  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  increase 
of  duty  was  one  and  two  tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The 
duty  was  not  to  go  into  effect  for  eight  months,  but  the  rest 
of  the  Act  went  into  effect  at  once,  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  November  election.  The  Democrats  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  of  persuading  the  farmers  and  country  people 
that  the  tin  plate  duty  was  to  be  greatly  oppressive.     Accord- 
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ingly  they  sent  around  through  the  rural  districts  tin  pedlers 
who  had  by  instruction  marked  up  their  goods  to  an  absurd 
figure.  It  was  evident  to  any  one  capable  of  a  simple  sum 
in  short  division  that  the  duty,  even  if  it  had  already  gone 
into  effect,  could  not  reasonably  add  a  whole  cent  to  the  cost 
of  any  ordinary  article  in  a  tin  pedler's  wagon,  and  that 
it  would  not  add  a  third  of  a  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
can  of  the  cheapest  vegetables ;  but  the  trick  was  successful 
in  making  the  country  people  believe  that  the  tariff  was 
going  to  enhance  the  cost  of  living,  and  when  voting  day 
came  they  defeated  the  Republicans  decidedly. 

In  1894,  also,  the  Democrats  put  their  Wilson-Gorman 
act  in  force  too  soon  before  the  election,  and  were  promptly 
and  decisively  beaten.  The  Republicans  acted  more  wisely 
in  1897,  for  the  people  had  an  experience  of  more  than  a 
full  year  before  they  were  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  new 
tariff,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Democrats  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  it  had  brought  calamity  upon  the 
country,  or  was  likely  to  do  so. 

What  sort  of  a  tariff  will  the  new  administration  give 
the  country,  and  how  will  it  affect  the  trade  of  Canada  ? 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  will  put 
in  practice  its  "fundamental  principle"  as  stated  in  its 
platform,  ''that  the  federal  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff 
duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue;"  for  the  same 
platform  announces  the  purpose  of  the  party  to  reach  gra- 
dually the  attainment  of  that  fundamental  principle.  "We 
recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  country,  and  we  favour 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we  advocate  by 
legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate 
industry." 

The  best  opinion  at  this  time  of  men  of  all  parties  is 
that  bills  not  greatly  unlike  those  which  were  passed  by  the 
present  Congress  and  were  vetoed, — some  of  them  twice 
vetoed, — ^by  President  Taft,  will  constitute  a  part  of  the 
Democratic  programme.     There  were  five  of  them.     They 
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reduced  the  rates  imposed  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  metals, 
and  chemical  schedules;  and  there  was  the  "farmers'  free 
list"  bill.  In  the  view  of  Republicans,  of  course  excepting 
those  of  the  insurgent  or  "progressive"  group,  they  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  manufacturing  interests  and  to 
labour. 

Undoubtedly  the  present  tariff  is  excessively  high  upon 
certain  commodities,  even  on  protective  principles.  There 
may  be  a  question  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here,  whether  raising  a  duty  that  is  already  sufficient  to 
protect  the  domestic  manufacture  has  any  effect  upon  the 
price  of  the  home  product.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  the 
excess  is  both  unnecessary  and  objectionable,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  public  sentiment  on  tariff  questions  is  markedly 
unfavourable  to  the  protection  idea.  Consequently  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  in  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
protection  not  to  put  duties  any  higher  than  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  end  sought.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
rates  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  steel 
mills  might  be  cut  in  half,  some  of  them  might  be  abrogated 
altogether,  without  injury  to  any  domestic  interest.  On 
the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  cotton  goods  the  tariff  is 
not  needed  at  all  to  secure  the  retention  of  the  home  market, 
for  such  goods  are  sold  at  retail  as  cheaply  in  Boston  and 
New  York  as  in  London  and  Liverpool.  The  case  is  different 
in  the  matter  of  fine  weaves,  where  the  labour  cost  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole.  In  them  the  American  manufac- 
turer cannot  compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  English  rival; 
and  there  are  not  many  classes  of  woollen  goods  that  could 
be  made  in  the  United  States  at  a  profit  were  the  duty  to 
be  reduced  materially. 

A  "downward  "  revision  in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic 
Congress  will  of  course  be  a  very  different  thing  from  one 
undertaken  by  Republicans  using  the  same  adjective  to 
describe  their  work.  The  Democrats  are  certain  to  keep 
in  mind  their  purpose  to  approach  at  every  step  as  near 
their  ultimate  goal  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  as  they  may 
without  causing  a  business  revulsion  or  a  revolt  on  the  part 
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of  labour.  Possibly  they  are  not  running  so  great  a  risk 
in  adopting  that  policy  as  Republicans  think.  Certain 
conditions  of  the  present  time  are  more  clearly  in  their  favour 
than  they  were  when  the  Democrats  had  their  last  previous 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  tarijBf  in  1894.  Whatever 
may  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  change,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  United  States  has  been  steadily  improving  its  indus- 
trial position  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  fact  that 
it  can  and  does  now  compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets 
with  its  manufactured  goods  in  large  and  increasing  variety 
leaves  no  doubt  that  a  protective  tariff  is  becoming  less  and 
less  necessary  for  the  retention  of  full  command  of  the  home 
market.  Some  Americans  are  looking  forward  jocularly  to 
the  time,  which  they  pretend  to  think  may  not  be  very  far 
distant,  when  the  United  States  may  be  posing  as  the  cham- 
pion of  universal  free  trade,  and  jeering  at  Great  Britain 
for  its  relapse  into  the  antiquated  notion  of  protection. 
Treat  it  as  a  joke  if  you  will;  but  it  remains  true  that  a  large 
reduction  of  the  tariff  is  likely  to  cause  far  less  distress  and 
loss  to  manufacturers  and  their  employees  than  the  same 
reduction  would  have  caused  ten,  or  even  five  years  ago. 
That  means  that  the  Democrats  may  safely  go  much  further 
in  that  direction  than  they  did  in  the  Wilson-Gorman  act 
of  1894,  without  courting  political  disaster. 

But  how  will  their  tariff  affect  Canada  ?  If  we  are 
to  judge  their  present  purposes  by  their  tentative  measures 
which  encountered  the  President's  veto,  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  relaxation,  if  any  relaxation  at  all,  so  far  as  the 
rates  on  Canadian  products  are  concerned.  Look  again 
at  the  list  already  given  of  those  bills.  They  reduced  rates 
on  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  metals,  and  chemicals,  none 
of  which  are  produced  largely  in  Canada,  none  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  the  basis  of  an  export  trade.  The  farmers' 
free  list  bill  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  American  farmers, 
who  have  shown  their  opposition  to  letting  down  the  bars 
on  the  northern  frontier.  The  articles  it  was  proposed 
to  admit  free  under  that  bill  were  boots  and  shoes,  cotton 
bagging,  cotton  ties,  hoops  for  baling  hay,  fence  wire,  cement 
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and  lime,  harness  and  saddlery,  sewing  machines,  salt. 
Canadians  will  see  no  increase  of  trade  in  the  permission 
to  send  any  of  those  articles  into  the  States.  Wood,  timber, 
and  lumber,  it  is  true,  were  also  to  be  admitted,  but  Cana- 
dians may  think  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  whether 
it  is  wise  to  promote  the  destruction  of  their  forests  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  present. 

The  only  clause  in  the  farmers'  free  list  bill  that  might 
contain  a  promise  of  better  things,  admitted  meat  and  meat 
products  and  cereal  and  cereal  products  from  Canada  only. 
But  that  clause  was  inserted  in  order  to  carry  into  effect 
the  reciprocity  agreement  which  had  then  been  approved 
by  Congress  and  had  not  been  rejected  by  Canada.  Were 
the  bill  now  to  be  reintroduced  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  clauses  relating  to  meat  and  grains  would  not  be 
in  it.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rates  on  Canadian 
products  will  not  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  either  party 
except  as  the  result  of  a  trade  agreement,  duly  ratified  by 
both  parties. 

It  is  a  great  pity.  Here  we  are,  two  peoples,  inhabiting 
the  same  continent,  neighbours,  so  near  together  that  if 
the  means  of  transportation  were  sufficient  something  like 
one  half  of  each  nation  could  cross  the  line  into  the  territory 
of  the  other  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  yet  separated  by 
barriers  set  up  on  the  frontier  by  both, — barriers  that  impede 
and  well  nigh  prevent  the  intercourse  that  both  peoples 
desire.  We  are  alike  in  tastes,  in  habits,  and  in  modes  of 
life,  and  we  differ  only  in  the  matter  of  government.  Of 
course  the  barriers  are  not  set  up  in  unfriendliness;  they  are 
merely  defensive;  for  the  two  peoples  are  not  mutually 
unfriendly.  Yet  those  barriers  cannot  be  taken  down. 
Neither  government  would  remove  its  own  if  the  other  were 
to  level  its  tariff  to  the  ground.  The  recent  election  in  th(^ 
United  States  neither  makes  a  breach  in  its  own  wall,  nor 
reduces  the  height  of  it.  If  the  other  party  had  been  vic- 
torious the  negative  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

Edward  Stanwood 
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'X'HE  school  question,  which  has  the  habit  of  arising  to 
"■•  trouble  the  English-speaking  provinces  of  Canada — 
it  has  no  habitat  in  the  province  of  Quebec-^has  again 
broken  out;  this  time  in  Ontario  over  Regulation  No.  17, 
recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education.  A  con- 
troversy has  followed,  in  which  have  figured,  and  quite 
properly,  considerations  of  a  legal  or  constitutional  character, 
of  natural  law  and  justice,  of  pedagogic  rules,  of  conscientious 
and  sentimental  ethics,  of  sound  policy.  Unfortunately  the 
discussion  has  not  been  free  from  ignorance,  suspicion,  and 
prejudice;  and  it  has  been  treated  at  times  with  little,  or  no, 
common  sense. 

The  facts  are  these:  Canada  is  a  bilingual  country. 
Some  of  us,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  located,  it  is 
true,  principally  in  Quebec,  but  with  considerable  groups 
in  all  but  one  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  were  first  taught, 
and  our  children  will  first  learn,  to  speak  and  to  think  in 
the  French  language.  At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
French-speaking  Canadians  also  speak,  can  think  in,  even 
can  write — and  tolerably  well — the  English  language  also. 
All  Canadians  of  French  origin,  with  no  exception,  desire 
and  intend  that  all  their  children  shall  acquire  at  least  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  majority. 

But  we  are  equally  determined  that  they  shall  also  learn, 
and  preserve,  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  because  that 
beautiful  language  was  the  only  one  spoken,  besides  the 
Indian  dialects,  on  the  greater  part  of  this  northern  hemi- 
sphere for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  in  it  was  written  the 
history,  unparalleled  for  single-mindedness,  heroic  endeavour, 
and  brilliant  achievement,  of  French  civilization  and 
Christian  evangelization  on  this  continent.  It  is  our  lan- 
guage, part  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  very  souls.     We  know 
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that  with  it  we  are  better  off,  better  equipped  for  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  life;  its  use  hinders,  molests,  or  interferes 
with  no  right  or  privilege  of  others;  we  believe  that  it  is  our 
inalienable  right  to  have  our  money  for  educational  purposes 
spent  as  we  deem  best  for  our  children;  and  we  know  that  we 
should,  and  would,  deserve  and  receive  the  contempt  of  our 
right-thinking  and  enlightened  co-citizens  if  we  abandoned 
our  mother  tongue. 

These  are  the  facts;  this  is  the  condition  which  con- 
fronts Canadians.  Opposed  to  it,  cherished  by  some,  con- 
demned by  most,  is  the  theory  of  only  one  language  for  all. 
Now  what  is  this  troublesome  Regulation  No.  17?  Shorn 
of  its  prolixity,  reduced  to  its  real  size  and  significance,  it 
means,  and  it  can  and  does  mean,  nothing  else  than  the 
proscription  of  the  French  language  as  the  language  of 
instruction  and  communication  beyond  the  first  form,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  study  of  that  language  beyond  one  hour 
€ach  day  in  the  other  forms  of  all  the  bilingual  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario;  such 
study  and  the  time  allowed  for  it,  however,  to  be  always  and 
completely  subject  to  the  approval  and  direction  of  the  super- 
vising inspectors  appointed  by  the  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  this  regulation. 

In  order  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  real 
meaning,  intention,  and  purpose  of  the  regulation,  the  educa- 
tional authorities  have  appointed  for  its  due  and  drastic 
enforcement,  with  absolute  control  and  unlimited  discretion 
as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  French  to  be  taught, 
supervising  inspectors  who  may  know  very  little,  if  anything  at 
all,  of  the  French  language;  and  it  may  be  quite  fairly  added 
that  they  are  not  expected  to ;  in  fact,  they  may  care  still  less  for 
that  language.  If  these  supervising  inspectors  so  decide,  the 
study  of  French  may  be  limited  to  five  minutes  daily.  The 
object  and  purpose  of  the  regulation  and  the  means  adopted 
to  ensure  its  designed  and  inevitable  result,  are  evident. 

The  appreciation  of  this  regulation  should  be  approached 
and  dealt  with,  without  ascribing  any  motive  or  desire  which 
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is  not  unmistakably  disclosed  by  the  fair  reading  and  clear 
meaning  of  the  regulation  itself.  We  must  also  assume  that 
the  provincial  authorities  have  acted  in  good  faith,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  their  judgement,  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. Nor  should  those  who  oppose  the  regulation  from 
deep  conviction,  to  say  nothing  of  sentimental  considerations, 
be  taxed  with  ulterior  motives  or  with  the  purpose  solely  of 
defying  the  educational  authorities.  They  have  but  one 
object,  but  one  desire;  and  it  is  irrevocable  and  unchangeable, 
namely,  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  best  parts  of  their 
ancestral  heritage. 

One  may  even  concede  that  there  may  be  something  to 
be  said  for  the  view,  more  correctly  the  theory,  or  better 
still,  the  delusion,  held  or  promoted  by  some  of  a  single  lan- 
guage for  the  whole  Canadian  community.  And  however 
convinced  all  enlightened  men  must  be  that  such  an  end  is 
not  desirable,  even  were  it  possible,  some  respect  is  due  to 
those  who  sincerely  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
uniformity,  or  convenience,  the  language  of  the  majority 
should  be  the  only  one  taught  in  our  schools.  And  it  is  but 
fair  to  state  that  no  other  good  or  valid  reason  has  been  given 
as  justification  for  the  recent  regulation.  If  it  cannot  be 
supported  on  the  ground  of  uniformity  or  convenience,  it 
has  no  sound  argument  in  its  favour.  The  proscription  of 
the  French  language  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction  in  many  parts 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  cannot  be  justified  from  any  point 
of  view  except,  perhaps,  from  the  narrow  and  impracticable  one 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  constitution,  natural  law  and  justice,  every  rule 
of  sane  pedagogy,  rights  acquired  by  the  minority,  British 
fair  play,  sound  policy,  and  last,  but  not  least,  common  sense, 
all  stand  out  in  unison  against  it.  The  constitution  has 
decreed  the  equality  of  the  English  and  French  languages 
in  the  treatment  of  all  matters  of  Canadian-wide  concern. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  the  views,  aims,  and  aspirations  of 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Canada  would  find  but  an 
imperfect  and  inadequate  means  of  expression  and  a  great 
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many  Canadians  would  be  unable  to  give  the  full  measure 
of  their  utility  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  and 
could  not  exercise  in  all  their  fulness  their  rights  in  the 
parliamentary,  municipal,  and  many  other  fields  of  public 
activity.  The  proscription  of  French  as  a  vehicle  of  in- 
struction and  its  suppression  as  a  matter  of  study  in  the 
bilingual  schools  is  not  only  a  violation  of  common  sense 
but  also  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit — if  not  the  actual  letter 
— of  the  constitution. 

By  natural  law  the  child  has  as  much  right  to  his  parents^ 
language  as  to  the  name,  the  traditions,  the  property,  the 
virtues,  and  the  qualities  he  may  inherit  from  them.  The 
attempt  to  destroy  or  to  deprive  him  of  any  of  these  is 
abhorrent  to  civilization.  Primarily  the  duty  to  educate  the 
offspring  is  on  the  parent,  and  the  inevitable  corollary  is  the 
right  of  the  parent  to  decide  for  his  child  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  that  education.  The  duty  of  the  state  is  to  pro- 
vide the  organization  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  compel  the  parent  to  give  to  his  child  the  mini- 
mum of  education  which  every  child  should  receive.  Both, 
in  their  own  respective  spheres,  have  a  distinct  and  separate 
duty  which  cannot  be  encroached  upon  by  either,  without 
violating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  universally  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  natural  law,  or,  on  the  other,  the  legitimate  field  of 
government.  The  elementary  rules  of  the  right  of  property 
require  that  the  fruit  of  one's  labour  and  activity  shall  be 
applied  by  the  owner  in  such  a  way  as  he  may  decide,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  contravene  moral  law  and  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

Applying  the  principles  of  natural  law  and  justice  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  it  follows  that  the  school  taxes  should  be 
used  to  furnish  the  kind  of  education  which  the  parent  may 
think  best.  The  law  may  command,  and  it  is  strictly  in  accor- 
dance with  natural  law  and  justice  that  the  parents  shall 
give  to  their  children,  the  very  best  possible  education.  But 
is  it  not  most  unjust  and  arbitrary  for  any  government,  in 
a  bilingual  country  like  Canada,  where  in  all  matters  of 
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national  interest  and  concern  the  French  and  the  Enghsh 
languages  are  placed  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing  by  the 
constitution,  to  decree  that  the  school  rates  of  the  minority, 
whether  of  the  Enghsh  in  Quebec  or  of  the  French  in  the 
other  provinces,  shall  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  that 
minority's  language?  Such  a  violation  of  natural  law  and 
common  justice  as  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  child's  mother 
tongue  has  never  before  this  been  perpetrated  by  any  legiti- 
mate government,  in  the  British  Empire  at  least. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  in  Ontario 
a  large  portion  of  the  school  rates  contributed  by  aU  separate 
school  supporters  is  diverted  to  the  use  of  public  schools  in 
the  form  of  taxes  paid  by  semi-public  institutions,  such  as 
steam  or  electric  railways,  transportation,  light,  heat, 
power,  and  similar  companies;  and  by  industrial,  financial, 
and  commercial  corporations,  as  well  as  taxes  paid  on 
buildings  throughout  the  provinces  leased  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  for  administrative  or  other  purposes. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  it  is  now  threatened 
that  if  the  French-speaking  Canadians  in  Ontario  persist — 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will — in  their  present 
attitude  that  the  French  language  shall,  in  certain  well  defined 
parts  of  the  province,  be  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  the  whole 
of  their  school  tax  contributions  will  be  diverted  to  the  use 
of  the  public  schools,  and  they  shall,  furthermore,  be  deprived 
of  the  schools  built  and  paid  for  and  supported  out  of  their 
own  moneys.  The  majority  may  possibly — though  it  is  very 
doubtful — so  ordain;  but  who  will  say  that  such  would  not 
constitute  a  flagrant  and  intolerable  denial  of  justice? 

Does  not  every  one  know  that  the  child's  mind  and  heart 
are  more  readily  and  more  certainly  reached  through  the 
medium  of  the  maternal  tongue?  Is  it  not  a  fact  demonstrated 
time  and  again,  that  the  French-Canadian  can,  and  does, 
learn  at  the  same  time  and  with  great  facility,  not  only  without 
any  detriment  but  with  marked  advantage  to  his  general 
studies,  both  the  English  and  French  languages?  It  is  also 
a  fact  experienced  many  times  by  bilingual  Canadians  that 
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the  French-Canadian  child  can,  and  does,  learn  the  use  of  the 
English  language  more  easily  than  he  can  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  good  French.  In  many  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
convents  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  in  Ontario,  children  of 
both  sexes,  to  whom  is  given  but  an  hour  or  so  daily  of  tuition 
in  English,  are  generally  found  able  to  speak  and  write 
in  English  as  well  as  most  of  the  children  frequenting  schools 
in  both  provinces  where  only  English  is  taught.  The  French- 
Canadian's  real  difficulty  with  reference  to  the  English 
language  is  only  one  of  accent,  and  that  difficulty  does  not 
exist  for  the  child;  it  is  such  only  for  the  adult. 

The  universal  and  constant  experience  in  all  countries 
with  two  or  more  languages  has  demonstrated  the  very  great 
advantage,  in  truth  the  necessity,  of  using  the  mother  tongue 
as  the  language  of  instruction.  It  would  be  only  wearisome 
to  cite  the  numerous  authorities  in  Europe  and  Canada  who 
have  long  ago  removed  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
view. 

Why  were  the  bilingual  schools  of  Ontario  organized  and 
maintained  in  the  past  by  the  government  of  Ontario,  if  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  French  language  the  vehicle 
of  instruction?  What  other  meaning,  what  other  object,  can 
they  have?  And  is  it  not  a  cruel  mockery  to  continue  these 
schools,  under  that  very  name,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
French  as  the  language  of  instruction  and  communication. 
Not  only  have  the  educational  authorities  in  that  province 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the  French  language  in  the 
schools,  they  have  committed  the  execution  of  this  sentence 
to  the  bilingual  teachers  who  will  be  required  to  strangle 
French  speech  and  French  thought.  And  to  make  sure  that 
death  will  ensue,  the  government  has  appointed  supervising 
inspectors  who  know  nothing  of  the  French  language  to 
supervise  the  gruesome  task.  Why  not  suppress  the  name  as 
well  as  the  thing  itself? 

Why  the  English-speaking  people  of  Canada,  with  all 
the  facilities  at  their  command,  do  not  learn  the  French 
language,  as  the  educated  in  England,  for  instance,  do,  with 
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much  less  opportunity  and  facility,  is  a  question  perhaps 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  our  educationalists  and  publicists, 
and  the  solution  of  it  would  relieve  the  curiosity,  at  least,  of 
not  a  few  Canadians. 

Considerations  based  on  sentimental  or  conscientious 
considerations,  national  idiosyncrasies  or  temperament,  which 
are  always  of  a  controversial  character,  had  better  be  left 
untouched,  as  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  appeal 
only  and  simply  to  the  reason  of  those  who  will  do  the  writer 
the  honour  of  reading  and  weighing  his  words.  Is  uniformity 
of  language  necessary  to  the  establishment,  progress,  develop- 
ment, prosperity,  or  unity  of  any  nation?  Gibbon  tells  us 
that  in  the  Roman  Empire  "those  who  united  letters  with 
business  were  frequently  conversant  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  in  any  province  to  find  a  Roman 
subject  of  liberal  education,  who  was  at  once  a  stranger  to 
the  Greek  and  to  the  Latin  language."  Canada  might  well 
follow  this  example,  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  If  it  is 
not  followed  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  French-speaking 
population  of  Canada,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  now 
truly  bilingual.  Belgium,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  other 
prosperous  and  united  nations  of  Europe,  have  and  teach, 
side  by  side,  two  or  more  languages. 

But  what  need  is  there  to  go  outside  of  the  British 
Empire?  Guernsey ,Wales,  Jersey,  the  Isle  of  Man,  South  Africa, 
and  India,  the  latter  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages, 
often  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  English  from  Greek,  or 
French  from  German, — have  officially  recognized,  and  are 
teaching  concurrently,  and  in  every  respect  treating  with 
complete  and  perfect  equality,  two  or  more  languages.  And 
yet  no  one  in  these  countries  considers  that  the  progress  or 
unity  of  the  nation  is  thereby  endangered,  hindered,  or  re- 
tarded. Homogeneity  of  race  or  language  is  not  any  more 
essential  to  national  unity  in  Canada  than  it  has  been  found  to 
be  with  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  union  is  strength,  but  uniformity 
is  not  union.    Instead  of  being  a  matter  for  regret,  it  should 
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be  a  source  of  congratulation,  that  there  is  to  be  found  in 
Canada  the  diversity  of  the  English  and  French  races  and  the 
variety  of  character  and  achievement  resulting  therefrom. 
Instead  of  being  an  obstacle  to  progress  and  advance  in  all 
the  spheres  of  human  energy,  this  diversity  constitutes,  on 
the  contrary,  its  best  stimulant,  besides  adding  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  national  life.  From  this  diversity  there  naturally 
results  laudable  emulation  and  friendly  rivalry.  How  monoto- 
nous would  be  our  national  existence,  how  sterile  in  many 
fields,  if  we  all  resembled  one  another  in  our  physical  features, 
mentality,  and  character,  if  we  all  spoke  and  read  but  one 
language,  if  we  all  had  the  same  tastes  and  habits,  and  if  we 
all  went  through  life  in  the  manner  of  gregarious  creatures. 
Consider  how  much  poorer  the  intellectual  hfe  of  this  con- 
tinent would  be  by  the  suppression  of  the  French  language, 
French  history  and  names,  French  landmarks  and  traditions, 
French  sentiment  and  enthusiasm,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
French  art  and  French  logic. 

We  all  know  that  the  idea  of,  or  the  inspiration  for,  this 
regulation  did  not  originate  or  germinate  in  the  Department 
of  Education  itself.  We  know  that  its  promulgation  has  been 
demanded  and  its  enforcement  is  now  exacted  by  certain 
people  in  and  outside  of  that  province.  To  others  had  better 
be  left  the  appreciation  of  the  motives  which  underlie  this 
open  and  aggressive  attitude,  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  in 
anyway  here  deal  with.  Reference,  however,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  the  fact  that  the  agitation  for  the  suppression  of  the 
French  language  in  Ontario  is  largely  based  upon  the  fear  that 
some  day — in  the  far  off  dim  future — the  French-speaking 
Canadians  may  be  in  the  majority  in  the  province.  The 
ever  increasing  migration  of  French-Canadians  from  Quebec 
to  Ontario,  and  the  prolific  increase  of  population  by  natural 
means,  which  is  so  marked  among  them,  with  the  concurrent 
and  probably  equivalent  migration  of  English-speaking  Can- 
adians from  Ontario  to  the  western  provinces,  are  pointed  to 
as  conditions  which  will  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  present 
majority.    This  fear  has  been  voiced  more  than  once. 
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What  are  the  facts?  For  every  French-speaking  Canadian 
in  Ontario  there  are  ten  EngHsh-speaking  Canadians.  Are 
we  to  be  told,  and  are  we  to  beheve,  that  this  overwhelming 
majority  is  to  be  overcome?  However  puerile  this  fear,  are 
French-speaking  Canadians  to  be  expected  to  stand  by  and, 
without  protest,  without  struggle,  allow  their  mother  tongue 
to  be  suppressed?  And  are  they  to  be  expected  through  their 
taxpayers,  their  teachers,  and  their  school  commissioners, 
to  be  made  the  executioners  of  this  decree  of  extermination? 
The  answer  was  not  slow  in  coming;  and  it  may  be  taken  from 
one  who  knows  the  situation,  who  has  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  various  French-Canadian  groups  of  Ontario,  that 
the  matter  has  been  well  and  seriously  weighed  by  them,  and 
that  the  determination  not  to  accept  the  ignominious  role 
assigned  to  them  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  irrevocable. 

But  suppose  the  wholly  unexpected,  the  highly  im- 
probable, should  ever  happen,  and  the  present  majority  should 
be  reversed.  What  of  it?  And  why  should  French-speaking 
Canadians  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  which,  if  it  holds  good  for,  should  also  hold  good 
against,  the  English-speaking  Canadian?  And  there  need  be 
no  apprehension  in  any  quarter  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  French- 
Canadian  majority  in  that  or  any  other  province.  It  would 
be  used,  as  it  has  been,  and  is  now  being  used,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  that  is,  as  every  one  knows,  in  a  liberal  and  gen- 
erous spirit. 

During  the  congress  of  the  French-Canadians  of  Ontario 
held  in  the  month  of  January,  1910,  at  a  public  meeting  held 
in  the  Russell  Theatre  in  Ottawa,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
and  for  the  whole  French-Canadian  element  of  Ontario,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  several 
members  of  the  government  of  Canada  and  of  Ontario,  as 
well  as  many  representative  English-speaking  Canadians,  I 
had  the  honour  to  utter,  with  unmistakable  approval,  the 
following  words: 

**Is  it  because  we  chant  the  national  anthem  of  the 
British  Empire  in  our  national  language,  as  well  as  in  the 
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language  of  the  majority,  that  we  shall  become  worse  subjects 
of  that  Empire?  Is  it  because,  in  both  French  and  English, 
we  speak  everywhere,  here,  in  England,  in  France,  and 
foreign  lands,  of  our  unshaken  attachment  to  British  insti- 
tutions, that  we  should  have  a  narrower  conception  of  our 
obligations  towards  Canada  and  Great  Britain  and  less 
desire  to  fulfil  them  in  the  most  complete  manner?  Why  then 
should  we  be  refused  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  of 
knowing  well  and  of  speaking,  our  children  and  ourselves,  the 
language  to  which  our  mothers  initiated  us,  the  language  in 
which  we  have  learned  to  think,  to  pray,  and  in  which 
we  can  better  express  the  most  noble,  inspiring  senti- 
ments of  the  heart;  affection,  love,  charity;  the  language 
in  which  we  first  learned  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  handed 
down  to  us,  and  that  glorious  epic  of  our  country's  early 
history,  as  well  as  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  ancestors  on  this 
American  soil? 

"  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  two  languages, 
English  and  French,  has  been  the  most  fruitful  and  sub- 
stantial bond  of  union  between  the  two  races  that  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  this  country.  It  was  the  equal 
knowledge  of  English  and  French  that  made  possible,  or 
rather  that  produced,  the  good  understanding,  the  concord 
and  the  union  between  the  two  races;  without  that  two-fold 
knowledge  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  elements 
could  have  created  or  maintained  that  understanding  and 
that  union  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  the  future  of 
Canada. 

"Despite  the  apprehensions  or  the  prophecies  of  certain 
people,  the  British  government  firstly,  and  our  government 
later  on,  were  not  mistaken  in  sanctioning  the  official  use  of 
the  French  language  and  placing  it  on  equal  footing  with  the 
English.  And  the  proof  of  this  is  written  in  almost  every 
page  of  our  history  since  the  cession;  only  the  wilfully  blind 
— and,  happily,  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce — 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact.  Far 
from  affecting  our  duty  or  hindering  our  devotion  to  the 
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British  crown  and  British  institutions,  the  free  use  of  our 
mother  tongue,  with  the  recognition  of  our  laws  and  our 
institutions,  has  been  the  pure  source  whence  we  drew  the 
wiU,  the  courage,  and  the  valour  which  enabled  us  more  than 
once  to  save  this  country  for  the  Empire.  Had  the  French 
language  not  been  equal  before  the  law  in  the  past,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  to-day  it  would  be  an  act  of  simple 
justice  and  of  profound  political  wisdom  to  recognize  it  as. 

such " 

Can  it  not  now  be  added  with  equal  truth  and  moment  that, 
if  the  right  or  privilege  claimed  by  the  French-Canadians  of 
Ontario,  to  have  their  mother  tongue  used  as  the  vehicle  of 
instruction  and  communication  in  their  bilingual  schools,  had 
not  been  before  and  since  confederation  recognized — arid 
never  officially  denied  in  Ontario  until  recently — in  view  of 
the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  that  province  and  the  great 
increase  in  French-Canadian  population  therein,  sound  public 
policy  demands  and  would  amply  justify  such  recognition 
and  the  adoption  of  practical  means  to  ensure  its  free  and 
proper  exercise? 

N.  A.  Belcourt 

[This  article  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  opinion  which 
is  held  by  a  large  number  of  Canadians.  At  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  it  is  expected  that  the  government  of  Ontario  will  set 
forth  the  reasons  for  enforcing  the  regulations  complained  of.  These 
reasons  might  very  well  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
Ed.  U.  M.] 


A  CHRISTMAS  JAUNT 

IT  has  become  impossible  to  picture  Quebec  to  one's  self 
*  without  the  ^'Frontenac,"  and  indeed  there  may  be  a 
few  slow-going,  old-fashioned  people  who  harbour  the  idea 
in  a  corner  of  their  minds  that  Quebec  has  too  much  ''Fron- 
tenac"  in  its  cosmos,  that  it  was  something  of  a  pity  to  make 
the  old,  grey,  battlemented  town  the  mere  background  for 
an  inn.  Even  such  folk  as  I  write  of  are  glad  enough  to  pass 
at  a  step  from  the  night  and  bitter  snow-laden  air  into 
warmth,  and  light,  and  spacious  comfort.  The  jewel,  con- 
sistency, is  not  so  precious  that  a  man  is  bound  to  part  with 
all  he  has  to  possess  it.  A  Donegal  lad  who  carried  our 
bags  to  a  room  liked  "  the  counthry,"  but  I  think  that  some- 
times the  cold,  hard  silhouette  of  Mont  Ste.  Anne  on  the 
sky  line  melts  to  the  softer  outline  of  Muckish  or  Errigal  in 
his  vision.  He  lingers  not  only  for  his  tip,  but  for  a  friendly 
word  with  the  strangers  who  know  and  love  his  land. 

Day  broke  in  a  tempest  of  snow  that  would  have 
anchored  to  the  hotel  any  one  who  was  possessed  of  a  spark 
of  prudence,  if  there  may  be  a  spark  of  so  dull  a  virtue,  but 
lacking  this  and  having  some  faith  in  the  old  saw  '*  short 
notice  soon  past,"  we  went  forth  into  the  tumult,  and  once 
embarked  on  the  Intercolonial  train  across  the  river  it  was 
too  late  to  retreat.  After  all  the  weather  may  clear,  the 
ferry  may  cross  to  the  North  Shore,  and  if  the  worst  befalls 
the  spirit  can  endeavour  to  find  solace  in  the  inductive  truth 
that  "  there  will  be  another  day  to-morrow." 

Two  seats  before  us  in  the  crowded  car  were  packed  a 
dozen  convent-freed  girls  on  their  way  home  for  the  Jour 
de  I'An.  The  leader  of  the  party  was  an  honest-faced, 
dimpled,  laughing  little  baggage  who  was  never  still  and 
never  silent.  When  the  good-looking  newsboy  plied  his  arts 
upon  the  group,  as  he  did  most  persistently,  this  fearless 
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young  person  in  the  rdle  of  natural  champion  of  the  party 
took,  and  gave,  the  chaff.  Ten-cent  pieces  emerged  from 
grubby  Httle  purses;  prize  packages  acquired  were  opened 
and  their  amazing  contents  distributed;  eyes  sparkled, 
tongues  wagged,  hands  gesticulated,  eager  young  faces 
flushed  with  excitement  and  yet,  will  you  credit  it,  no  shriek, 
no  loud  word  or  other  girlish  demonstration  interfered  with 
the  comfort  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  car.  Some  one 
with  a  turn  for  epigram  describes  a  lady  as  *'a  woman  who 
talks  in  a  low  tone  and  thinks  in  a  high  one,"  and  these  lively 
children  had  learned  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  definition. 
One  could  not  help  contrasting  the  result  of  convent  training 
with  the  manners  taught,  or  the  bad  manners  uncorrected, 
in  our  public  and  private  schools,  where  the  fashion  of  enter- 
ing or  sustaining  a  conversation  is  to  out-scream  other  par- 
ticipants. Surely  if  our  girls  knew  how  they  could  win  to 
the  heart  by  sheer  charm  of  voice, — a  charm  that  will  endure 
when  others  fail,  they  would  try  to  make  their  own  the 
beauty  of  our  English  speech  when  fitly  spoken,  with  pure 
intonation,  in  measure  to  the  occasion.  It  has  been  my  lot 
to  see  half-a-dozen  golfers,  who  only  desired  to  eat  their  meat 
in  peace,  deaved  by  the  clamour  of  a  group  of  young  ladies 
at  the  other  end  of  a  club  dining-room,  driven  forth  to  their 
own  sanctuary,  at  which  haven  arriving  one  by  one,  each 
sighed  an  independent  and  fervent  **  thank  God." 

The  **  People's  Railway,"  as  one  might  expect,  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  pubHc.  An  irritated  traveller  who 
had  just  missed  the  daily  train  to  Dublin,  may  have  been 
comforted  by  the  porter's  sympathetic  remark  that  **  the 
punctuahty  of  that  thrain,  sor,  is  mighty  onconvanient  to 
the  people  of  Limerick."  It  seems  to  be  the  effort  of  the 
Intercolonial  to  annoy  its  patrons  as  little  as  possible  in  this 
way.  Arriving  about  an  hour  late  after  a  run  of  seventy 
miles,  we  were  encouraged  to  find  that  the  wind  had  abated 
and  the  snow  was  falling  less  heavily.  Fortune  seemed  to 
favour  the  imprudent,  for  the  little  train  that  is  hand-maiden 
to  the  ferry  had  steam  up,  nor  was  there  any  announcement 
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that  the  daily  trip  from  and  to  the  North  Shore  would  be 
abandoned.  The  thirty  passengers  who  were  awaiting  the 
Champlain's  pleasure,  besieged  the  operator  with  questions 
which  were  kindly,  courteously,  and  unsatisfactorily  answered 
m  two  languages.  An  hour  slipped  away.  Where  was  the 
ferry?  Could  no  word  be  had?  Yes,  one  might  telephone 
to  Murray  Bay  via  Quebec,  but  the  government  would  not 
undertake  this  expense;  it  must  be  a  matter  of  private  enter- 
prise. At  an  outlay,  therefore,  of  ninety  cents,  the  polite 
and  efficient  agent  at  Murray  Bay  wharf  was  communicated 
with.  He  was  told  of  the  plight  of  the  thirty  marooned  at 
Riviere  Quelle,  that  the  wind  was  falling,  that  the  snow  had 
almost  ceased  and  we  had  an  horizon  of  several  miles  on  our 
side  of  the  river.  He  promised  to  urge  the  captain  to  set 
forth,  and  hopes  were  high  as  the  train  carried  us  to  the 
wharf  whence  we  were  able  to  see  half  way  across  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  river  was  free  of  ice,  the  east  wind  had 
died  away,  the  storm  was  over.  No  reason  there  appeared 
to  be  why  the  Champlain  should  linger,  and  yet  she 
came  not.  For  one  hour,  for  two  hours,  we  walked  up  and 
down  among  the  snow  drifts,  looking  at  every  turn  over  the 
wintry  river  where  cold  shiny  seals  were  making  the  best  of 
an  unattractive  life.  No  smoke-cloud  showed,  the  North 
Shore  spoke  not  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  bilingual  criti- 
cism of  the  government  and  its  economic  ways  flowed  freely. 
About  half-past  three  a  passenger  was  permitted,  at  his  sole 
charge,  to  gather  tidings  from  the  other  side.  The  long- 
deferred  blow  fell  heavily;  it  was  still  snowing,  and  moreover, 
was  now  too  late;  the  boat  would  not  start.  Of  a  truth  the 
captain  of  this  high-powered  and  well-found  craft,  which  in 
her  time  crossed  the  Atlantic,  wore  that  day  no  cuirass  of 
triple  brass. 

The  obliging  train  received  and  bore  us  back  without 
further  payment  to  the  main  line,  where  thirty  people  more 
than  exhausted  the  accommodations  of  the  two  small  lodging- 
houses.  Having  on  former  journeys  gathered  some  experi- 
ence of  these  at  their  best,  we  threw  ourselves  into  the  arms 
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of  a  certain  Madame  Menier,  who  rose  hospitably  and  hand- 
somely to  the  occasion. 

Next  day  the  Intercolonial  arrived  with  its  usual  punctual 
lateness,  but  the  ferry  waited  for  it  and  the  crossing  was  duly 
achieved  in  the  teeth  of  a  clearing  gale  from  the  north-west. 
A  hundred  miles  of  coast  line,  from  the  Saguenay  to  the 
Capes,  was  visible,  while  range  on  range  of  stark,  snowy 
mountains  carried  the  eye  back  to  the  wild  highlands  of  the 
interior. 

Even  from  the  South  Shore  we  heard  the  booming  of 
blasts  where  the  new  railway,  the  railway  that  is  to  bring 
wealth  to  the  countryside,  is  in  construction.  May  it  indeed 
be  so,  as  the  price  is  heavy  enough.  Dynamite  has  rent  the 
familiar  outline  of  Pointe  au  Pic ;  the  beach  where  generations 
of  children  have  played  has  become  a  railway  yard;  all  the 
dear  familiar  spots  along  the  shore  are  profaned  and  desolated; 
three  times  within  a  mile  does  the  line  cross  the  quiet  village 
street;  the  Murray  River, — once  in  a  land  of  salmon-streams 
called  in  preeminence  ''  La  Riviere  Saumonais," — is  dammed 
for  pulp  and  power,  and  a  farcical  fish  way,  as  useful  for  its 
purposes  as  an  attic  stair,  pretends  compliance  with  the  law. 
And  all  this  for  what?  The  country  produces  and  is  able  to 
produce,  little  or  nothing  for  export  but  wood  and  its  pro- 
ducts. Can  these  sustain  a  railway  which  is  said  to  be  costing 
nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  which  must  compete  in 
summer  with  water-carriage  and  in  winter  will  be  operated 
with  difficulty  and  at  great  cost?  Wild  talk  there  is  of 
building  through  the  mountains,  crossing  the  Saguenay 
and  marching  down  the  Labrador  to  a  winter  port,  hundreds 
of  miles  through  a  barren  land  where  no  man  is.  One  must 
ask  leave  to  doubt  that  any  promoter  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  honestly  holds  the  view  that  such  a  road  could 
possibly  succeed. 

These  settlements  have  prospered  by  supplying  land, 
houses,  services,  and  food  to  summer  migrants  who  have 
gone  there  seeking  tranquillity  and  will  flee  before  the  shriek 
of  the  locomotive.     Thoughtful  villagers  are  beginning  to 
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see  that  alluring  promises  of  "  de  Vouvrage  pour  tout  le 
monde  "  have  meant  little,  and  will  mean  less,  to  them, 
while  the  imported  regiment  of  foreign  railway  nav^des  has 
brought  with  it  crimes  of  violence  that  were  unheard  of  in 
this  law-abiding  place.  They  realize  what  they  are  like  to 
lose,  and  are  coming  to  doubt  that  prosperity  is  a  commodity 
which  may  be  carried  at  will  to  any  point  in  freight  cars. 

The  wharf  at  Pointe  au  Pic  was  a  cheerless  place  that 
we  were  glad  to  escape  from  to  the  warmth  and  welcome  of 
Johnny  Gagnon's,  and  how  surpassingly  good  were  the  soup 
and  partridges,  the  pastry  £ind  feather-light  croquignoles, 
the  home-made  jam,  reluctant  cream  and  tea!  It  was 
pleasant  to  stroll  up  the  village  street,  meeting  and  greeting 
old  friends,  paying  visits  here  and  there,  and  always  receiving 
the  courtesy,  the  hospitality,  the  kind  enquiries  and  season- 
able compliments  in  well-turned  phrase  which  never  fail  among 
these  amiable  people. 

Evening  brought  a  long  gossip  with  our  good  hostess 
about  the  difficulties  of  life  under  modern  conditions.  With 
eggs  and  beef,  wood  and  poultry  at  city  prices,  and  the  wages 
of  chits  of  girls  who  had  to  be  looked  after  from  morning  to 
night  at  such  a  preposterous  figure,  how  could  one's  pension- 
naires  be  acconmiodated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  stomachs 
and  pockets?  Before  the  subject  of  house-keeping  was 
exhausted  we  were  both  conmiitted  to  the  attitude  of  praisers 
of  days  gone  by,  and  filled  with  distrust  of  the  future,  its 
disturbing  tendencies  and  varied  perplexities.  However, 
madame's  piety  and  humour  enabled  her  to  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  Providence  in  not  burdening  our  feeble  shoulders 
with  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the  universe  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  soon  we  slipped  on  to  pleasanter  subjects, — her 
large  family  and  their  fortunes,  the  grandchildren  in  Montreal, 
who  could  not  speak  their  native  language  "  pas  un  seul  mot 
je  vous  assure,  Monsieur." 

Pommereau  did  not  keep  us  waiting  next  morning. 
Before  eight  o'clock  he  and  Le  Coq, — gaunt,  dirty  grey, 
rough-coated  but  willing,  drove  up  in  a  whirlwind  of  drifting 
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snow  from  which  they  were  fain  to  shelter  by  the  side  of 
the  house  while  we  made  ready.  With  heavy  robes  and  hot 
bricks  wrapped  in  sacking,  the  tiny  cariole  was  very  com- 
fortable, though  the  north  wind  blew  fiercely,  snatching 
away  one's  breath  with  its  violence,  and  driving  the  fine, 
hard  snow  like  a  sand-blast  against  the  face.  The  gale  that 
sprang  up  afresh  in  the  night  had  done,  and  was  doing,  its  work. 
The  easterly  and  westerly  roads,  wherever  exposed,  were 
drifted  fence  high  with  hard  packed  snow,  through  which 
only  an  experienced  horse  could  force  a  way.  A  town- 
trained  animal  would  have  gone  wild  with  fear,  and  exhausted 
itself  with  futile  plunging  and  struggling  in  a  few  hundred 
yards,  but  to  steady-going  old  Coq,  whose  patient  soul  is 
imbued  with  his  master's  philosophy  that  "  nous  sommes 
dans  la  vie  pour  rencontrer  des  obstacles/'  this  was  all  in  the 
day's  work. 

For  those  unfortunate  enough  not  to  know  this  same 
philosopher,  now  floundering  to  his  middle  in  the  drifts 
behind  the  sleigh,  it  may  be  said  that  not  for  nothing  do  his 
features  resemble  those  of  the  traditional  Socrates.  Sixty- 
odd  years  of  age,  the  father  of  twenty-two  children,  three  of 
whom  are  a  burden  through  ill  health,  the  husband  of  a  bed- 
ridden wife,  a  landless  man  who  has  never  known  anything 
but  bitter  toil  since  childhood,  and,  conceive  of  it  my  dis- 
contented millionaire,  no  weeping,  but  a  laughing  philosopher. 
A  wage  of  fifty  cents  a  day  for  the  work  of  a  man  and  horse 
from  long  before  daybreak  to  sunset  is  not  affluence  to  the 
parent  of  such  a  family,  and  yet  this  was  all  his  reward  through 
many  a  long  winter.  I  hope  that  he  will  forgive  me  for  be- 
traying a  confidence  when  I  set  down  here  his  statement  to 
me  that  at  one  time  he  ''  regulated  his  affairs  "  upon  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  This  was  all  the  cash  that  he 
"  touched,"  and  beyond  it  what  came  in  kind  was  no  great 
matter.  Yet  he  has  no  quarrel  with  the  scheme  of  things; 
if  it  is  foul  to-day  it  wiU  be  fair  to-morrow,  if  misfortunes 
befaU  "  c'est  la  vie  J"  The  good  God  knows  best  and  sends 
what  is  fit.    After  it  all  will  there  not  be  the  long,  untroubled 
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sleep  "  sur  la  Montagne.^^  Pommereau  is  no  surname  or 
name  of  baptism.  In  the  dark  past  some  forgotten  "  Mon- 
sieur "  gave  his  horse  this  soubriquet  which  was  transferred 
by  a  mysterious  process  to  the  owner  and  has  survived  to 
the  obscuring  of  his  legal  designation. 

The  climb  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Murray  was  slow, 
nor  was  it  easy  to  keep  our  vehicle  at  an  angle  of  safety. 
When  it  careened,  the  driver,  standing  always,  flung  himself 
to  port  or  starboard  as  occasion  demanded,  the  passengers 
aiding  him  in  his  equilibrations  to  the  extent  which  their 
bundled-up  condition  and  narrow  quarters  allowed.  It  was 
a  stormy  passage,  where  a  sleigh  with  high  runners  would 
have  been  capsized  a  dozen  times,  but  the  craft  of  the  country 
is  built  so  that  after  sinking  but  a  little  distance  it  rests  on  its 
bottom  and  can  weather  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
drifts. 

Two  hours  driving  brought  us  to  the  heights  that  aver- 
look  the  Petit  Lac  whence  one  gets  the  first  view  of  the 
mountains  of  the  hinterland, — uninhabited  I  had  almost 
written,  forgetful  at  the  moment  that  the  moose  and  the 
caribou  are  wandering  and  browsing  there,  and  all  the  lesser 
creatures  of  the  silent  snowy  woods  are  there  at  home,  living 
lives  simpler  than  ours  but  just  as  important  to  them,  loving 
and  hating  much  as  we  do. 

We  draw  up  before  the  little  cabin  of  an  old  and  dear 
friend  to  find,  alas,  that  another  Visitor  is  expected.  Through 
the  very  mists  of  dissolution  the  dim  eyes  try  in  vain  to  see; 
slowly,  slowly,  the  tones  of  familiar  voices  reach  the  dull  ear, 
the  face  set  for  a  journey  and  other  greetings  lights  up — "  lis 
sont  venus  me  voir.  lis  sont  venus — me — voir.*'  God  rest 
the  gentle  soul  of  Augustin  Belley!  Honest  as  the  sunlight, 
faithful  as  the  stars  to  the  sky,  ever  considerate  for  others 
and  to  himself  unsparing,  filled  with  kindliness  and  charity 
as  the  tides  of  the  great  river  he  looked  out  on  for  eighty 
years  fill  its  bed.  What  he  leaves  behind  him  will  raise  no 
marble  palace,  no  memorial  tomb,  but  none  the  less  will  his 
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legacy  to  mankind  live  when  these  have  crumbled  to  dust, 
for  verily  it  is  the  things  not  seen  that  are  eternal. 

Crossing  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Grand  Lac,  Coq's 
rusty  tail  streamed  out  to  leeward,  for  the  wind  was  again 
blowing  sharply  from  the  north,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  the  drifts  between  the  fences  were  higher  than  ever. 
The  way  was  unbroken,  as  the  country-folk  neither  travel 
nor  attempt  to  make  the  road  passable  opposite  their  farms 
while  snow  is  falling  or  drifting.  Very  soon  it  was  clear  that 
if  we  were  to  get  forward  another  horse  must  be  chartered, 
so  overtures  were  made  to  a  strapping  young  fellow  who  had 
seemingly  planned  out  a  day  of  leisure  for  himself,  but  whose 
good-nature  at  length  prevailed.  With  his  berlot  in  the  lead 
and  the  weight  divided,  we  made  good  weather  of  it,  some- 
times, however,  leaving  the  highway  for  a  mile  or  more  and 
taking  to  the  fields.  Experience  has  shown  at  what  places 
the  snow  will  lodge  and  the  roads  become  impassable,  and 
there  it  is  the  winter  custom  to  establish  a  line  of  travel 
through  the  long  farms  characteristic  of  the  country,  marking 
these  ways  of  necessity  every  fifty  feet  with  little  spruce 
trees  set  alternately  to  right  and  left.  Without  these  balises 
the  track,  beaten  only  to  the  bare  width  of  a  cariole,  could 
not  be  followed,  but  with  their  assistance  the  horses  navigate 
the  hills  and  dales  surely  and  safely  as  the  mariner  does  a 
buoyed  channel.  It  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  journey  thus 
over  ploughed  fields  and  pastures,  across  bridgeless  and 
invisible  streams,  through  swales  where  alder  and  swamp 
willow  give  a  little  shelter  from  the  insistent  wind. 

But  a  few  miles  accomplished,  and  being  then  nowhere 
in  particular,  our  new  charioteer  suddenly  turned  round  and 
shot  at  us  "  J'ai  Videe  de  vire  id.''  On  it  being  suggested  to 
him  that  from  our  point  of  view  this  was  neither  a  logical 
nor  a  convenient  stopping-place,  with  equal  promptness  and 
great  cheerfulness  he  declared  his  willingness  to  proceed. 
Arrived  at  the  house  of  a  substantial  farmer  where  a  fresh 
horse  could  be  had,  we  parted  company  with  mutual  com- 
pHments  and  wishes  for  good  fortune  on  the  road.    A  fine  type 
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of  countryman  this, — polite,  obliging,  competent,  and  per- 
fectly independent. 

Our  next  driver  had  in  his  stable  no  less  than  three  stout 
horses,  which  the  week  before  had  hauled  I  forget  just  how 
many  hundred  pounds  of  miscellaneous  farm  produce  to 
Quebec  in  two  days.  Entering  his  well-built  dwelling  to 
warm  up,  we  found  the  fortnightly  baking  at  that  anxious 
stage  when  the  clay  oven  is  ready  for  the  bread  and  the  bread 
is  not  quite  ready  for  the  oven.  Even  with  this  on  her  mind, 
and  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch  alert  to  determine 
the  proper  instant  of  transference,  the  goodwife  was  most 
politely  interested  in  our  wayfarings.  She  pointed  with  pride 
to  an  enormous  goose  hanging  from  the  rafters  in  process  of 
being  thawed  out,  and  destined  to  take  the  chief  place  on  the 
board  at  the  great  festival  of  the  New  Year.  Without 
consulting  his  wife  as  to  the  proposed  journey,  the  husband 
began  to  make  his  preparations;  this  was  a  man's  affair  upon 
which  a  woman's  opinion  was  neither  invited  nor  expected. 
No  adieus  passed  between  the  spouses  though  the  distance 
to  be  covered  was  not  a  short  one,  and  bad  weather  might 
easily  delay  return  until  the  following  day.  This  was  quite 
in  accord  with  the  conventions  of  these  people,  who,  though 
affectionate,  make  but  little  public  display  in  greeting  and 
parting.  The  new  mare  bore  the  brunt  of  the  drifts,  in  which 
at  times  she  almost  disappeared,  while  Coq,  gratefully  ac- 
cepting the  advantage  of  second  place,  may  have  revolved 
in  his  philosophic  mind  this  new  application  of  the  adage, 
"  First  in  a  bush,  last  in  a  bog."  Past  Pousse-pioche,  Crac- 
Crac,  Main  Sale  and  Cache-toi-bien,  along  the  Miscoutime, 
through  Chicago,  La  Chiguiere  and  Tremblants;  nothing 
between  us  and  the  boldest  mountains  of  Charlevoix  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gouffre  valley  but  three  leagues  of  icy  air. 
Then,  at  the  last,  down  a  thousand  feet  of  hills  to  the  most 
hospitable  of  homes  and  the  kindliest  of  welcomes.  Would 
your  town  resources  enable  you  to  prepare  a  repast  of  caribou 
steak,  ragout  of  hare,  eggs  and  bacon,  jam  and  tea,  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  meal,  on  half  an  hour's  notice  at  three 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  candidly  what  would  your 
attitude  be  to  hungry,  unexpected  guests  who  tumbled  in  on 
you  thus?  If,  indeed,  she  thought  it  a  nuisance  to  stable  and 
care  for  two  horses,  heat  up  stoves,  prepare  the  best  room 
and  feed  four  people,  Madame' s  fine  courtesy  was  equal  to 
concealing  this.  I  would  prefer  to  believe,  however,  that  her 
yet  finer  courtesy  made  but  a  pleasure  of  these  labours  and 
distractions. 

Fed  and  warmed,  there  was  talk  at  large  on  many  sub- 
jects,— with  the  father  concerning  the  wolves'  depredations 
among  the  caribou,  and  the  invasions  that  human  com- 
mercial wolves  threaten  against  the  "  public  park  and  pleasure 
ground,"  of  which  he  is  chief  guardian;  with  Madame,  of  the 
children  and  their  schooling;  with  Antonio,  the  eldest  son, 
of  crops  and  prices;  with  Thomas  Louis,  of  onslaughts  upon 
the  ubiquitous  beaver;  and  with  Victor,  aged  fourteen,  of  his 
first  caribou  just  accounted  for  very  neatly  at  ''  cent  et  un 
verges,  monsieur y 

Pommereau  and  Coq,  the  indefatigable,  turned  homeward 
to  make  a  stage  of  their  thirty-mile  drive  before  nightfall, 
and  a  little  later,  overcoming  with  difficulty  most  pressing 
invitations  to  linger,  we  departed  for  Bale  St.  Paul  under  a 
shower  of  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year.  Antonio  with  his 
spirited  horse  convoyed  us,  and  the  last  nine  miles  were  all  too 
short,  for  the  air  was  still,  though  sharp  with  frost,  and  the 
naked  winter  moon  hung  over  the  valley  flooding  it  with 
white  light  to  the  silvered  summits  of  the  hills. 

The  inn-keeper  at  Bale  St.  Paul  had  fought  in  South 
Africa,  but  his  little  daughter  was  never  further  afield  than 
Les  Eboulements  and  had  no  yearning  to  broaden  her  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  With  the  convent  and  duties  at  home, 
her  day  was  very  full  and  very  happy.  What  could  one  do 
but  commend  the  wisdom  so  early  and  easily  acquired? 
Sure  it  is  that  if  the  chances  of  life  take  her  to  other  lands, 
her  heart  will  not  cease  to  cry  out  for  this  the  home  of  her 
childhood, — the  happiest  place  on  the  broad  earth. 
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Eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  saw  us  climbing  away 
from  sea  level  behind  a  clever  tandem.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
the  team-work  as  for  two  hours  we  mounted  the  long  hills. 
The  shaft  horse  never  made  the  mistake  of  putting  in  weight 
until  his  mate  had  tightened  the  traces,  and  never  failed  at 
that  precise  instant  to  move  forward;  on  the  descents  the 
leader  cantered  free,  keeping  neatly  out  of  his  companion's 
way.  As  with  many  halts  we  worked  up  from  one  raised- 
beach  plateau  to  another,  there  were  ever-widening  views  of 
the  valley  we  had  left,  the  northern  mountains  through 
which  the  St.  Urbain  road  finds  a  difficult  passage,  the  heights 
of  Les  Eboulements,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Isle  aux  Coudres 
far  beneath  us,  half -hidden  in  ragged  vapours  gilded  by  the 
heatless  beams  of  the  low  sun. 

Practically  all  the  way  to  La  Barridre  it  was  an  ascent 
through  an  increasing  depth  of  snow  which  tried  the  horses 
and  made  the  passing  of  other  vehicles  rather  a  ticklish 
business.  Some  one  must  give  way  and  leave  the  narrow 
track;  light  yields  to  loaded,  a  single  horse  to  two,  two  to 
three, — the  etiquette  of  the  road  is  well  settled,  and  debate 
only  arises  where  conditions  are  equal.  With  six  feet  or 
more  of  unpacked  snow,  as  often  there  is  at  this  elevation 
later  in  the  winter,  the  horse  is  unharnessed,  the  driver  steps 
off  and  is  submerged  to  his  neck,  he  tramps  down  some  square 
yards  and  perhaps  adds  his  robes  and  blankets  to  give  a 
foothold,  the  horse  is  coaxed  into  the  hole  thus  prepared  for 
him,  the  empty  cariole  is  pulled  out  of  the  way,  the  other 
party  passes  and  then  the  animal  must  be  extricated  from 
his  snowy  cavern  and  harnessed.  So  tedious  and  fatiguing 
are  these  crossings  that  drivers  who  travel  this  road  fre- 
quently make  their  journeys  at  night  to  avoid  them,  and  will 
"Wait  at  some  convenient  spot  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  when 
they  hear  of  vehicles  on  the  way.  Though  we  were  never 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  manoeuvre  pictured,  it  was  some- 
times a  delicate  affair  to  get  by  without  upsetting  when  the 
road  had  to  be  conceded. 
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The  boy  who  drove  us  was  born  at  the  little  hamlet  of 
Mille  Vaches  far  down  the  North  Shore,  but  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  States,  where  he  had  learned  to  speak  indifferent  but 
fluent  French  and  English.  This  ability  was  standing  him  in 
good  stead  with  the  travelling  public,  as  his  master  had  only 
made  the  usual  first  steps  in  the  alien  tongue,  of  learn- 
ing a  few  of  its  more  striking  expletives.  On  the  first 
opportunity  the  lad  found  his  way  back  to  Canada,  and 
liking  his  own  country  best  had  no  thought  of  leaving  it. 
He  gazed  for  a  long  time  at  a  very  fairly  earned  tip  and  then 
enquired  what  the  money  was  for;  when  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  was  made  clear  to  him  he  showed  the  emotions 
of  one  who  encounters  a  delightful  experience  for  the  first 
time. 

La  Barriere,  the  half-way  house,  set  in  the  midst  of  some 
leagues  of  unbroken  forest,  is  the  highest  point  on  the  road, 
and  can  scarcely  be  less  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  resembles  Port  Said,  not,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  in 
eclectic  iniquity,  but  as  a  port  of  call  where  all  who  pass  this 
way  on  business  or  pleasure  bent  must  meet  and  foregather, 
a  halting  place  that  you  cannot  evade  on  one  of  the  world's 
routes  of  travel.  Having  said  so  much  one  must  admit  that 
the  resemblance  of  this  little  cluster  of  log  houses  and  stables, 
perched  solitary  among  snows  that  do  not  fail  it  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  to  the  wickedest  town  on  earth  with  its 
sands  and  torrid  heat,  ceases  utterly. 

A  fresh  tandem  took  us  rapidly  onward  through  the  woods 
where  the  snow,  though  deep,  was  undrifted;  the  little  spruces 
and  balsams  by  the  roadside  were  solid  pyramids  of  white 
where  neither  branch  nor  twig  appeared, — their  tops  some- 
times bent  over  with  a  burden  of  snow  which  the  wind  had 
fashioned  into  the  likeness  of  strange  birds  and  beasts.  We 
whirled  down  the  long  slopes  of  the  Cote  Maclean  through 
an  avenue  of  these  glittering,  fantastic  sculptures,  toiled  up 
the  other  side  of  the  deep  ravine,  and  at  a  turn  in  the  road 
found  ourselves  in  the  cleared  uplands  above  St.  Tite  des 
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Caps,  whence,  at   night,  one  can  see  the  lights  of  Quebec, 
Btill  more  than  thirty  miles  distant. 

Here,  once  more,  the  drifts  rose  to  the  tops  of  the  fence- 
posts,  but  a  day  of  fine  weather  had  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
farmers  to  turn  out  with  their  shovels  and  home-made  snow 
ploughs,  while  earlier  travellers  had  done  us  good  service  in 
beating  down  the  road.  The  snow  creaked  and  whined  in  a 
cold  far  below  zero,  rime  gathered  thick  on  the  shaggy  winter 
coats  of  the  horses;  the  eye  penetrated  to  the  uttermost 
limits  of  the  horizon  through  vapourless  crystalline  air  that 
spared  nothing,  concealed  nothing,  drew  no  veil  of  distance 
and  mystery  over  the  remotest  hills. 

Our  charretier  promised  to  do  the  last  eighteen  miles  in 
less  than  three  hours,  and  was  much  better  than  his  word. 
The  rush  down  steep,  winding  hills  to  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
a  mad,  exhilarating  progress,  giving  scant  time  for  speculation  ^M 
on  the  upshot  should  a  cantering  horse  lose  his  footing  or 
take  a  curve  too  sharply.  No  motor  car  in  its  best  flight 
could  so  fill  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  swift  and 
rhythmic  motion, — of  sheer  space-annihilating  speed.  Dull, 
mechanical  devices  are  uninspiring  beside  the  strenuous,  free 
action  of  the  living  creature.  If  this  be  deplorable  conser- 
vatism, then  pray  range  us  with  those  who  are  hopelessly 
and  happily  unprogressive. 

W.  H.  Blake 


E^ 
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NGLISH  people  seem,  somehow,  to  have  earned  for 
themselves  an  indisputable  supremacy  in  the  gift  of 
conversation  about  the  weather.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter 
of  intense  national  interest.  English  complexions,  the  fact 
of  Manchester,  and  the  umbrella  and  aquascutum  trades — 
all  bear  fruitful  testimony  to  its  fundamental  importance. 
So,  naturally,  people  employ  it  systematically  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  chance  acquaintanceship.  It  is  also  a  serious  ques- 
tion ever  predominant  in  the  sportsman's  mind;  from  this 
cause  alone  it  attains  the  dignified  status  of  the  conversa- 
tional roast  beef  of  the  Island.  In  country  houses  one  finds 
in  the  dog  a  tangible  alternative  for  the  preliminary  stages 
of  tea-table  talk,  be  it  within  or  without  of  doors.  Dogs 
|l  are  always  the  conversational  scapegoats  in  an  unimaginative 
wilderness  of  platitudes.  But  dogs,  in  a  nicely-timed  estab- 
lishment, are  generally  withheld  until  it  is  felt  that  the  first 
act  begins  to  drag  a  little,  so  that  their  entry  may  provide 
a  new  external  stimulus,  some  concentrative  point. 

But  for  fear  of  subsequent  misconstruction,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  exceptions  should  be  stated.  With  people  of  ideas, 
to  whom  tea  would  seem  either  an  interruption  or  an  excuse, 
with  personal  people  of  uncommon  denominations,  a  common 
conversational  denominator  is  generally  to  hand.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  Germany  for  territorials  and  their  critics.  There 
is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  for  basinette  socialists,  for  bibbed 
philosophers,  and  tuckered  dramatists.  There  are  English 
politics  for  the  seriously  or  humorously  minded,  fol*  the 
purely  superficial  and  the  cynically  flippant.  There  is  art 
and  self-realization  for  the  reactionary  egg,  grimly  wrestling 
with  the  Philistinic  shell  of  a  parochial  environment.  There 
is  also  occultism  and  all  the  concomitant  variations  of  dim 
low  lights  and  faces  paUid  against  the  April  sun.     But  such 
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people,  such  subjects,  do  not,  so  far  as  my  authors  advise 
me,  affect  the  country  house  pubHc.  So  it  relies  accidentally 
— like  the  Aristotelian  child  who  struck  by  chance  a  perfect 
chord — upon  such  beautiful  and  fundamental  things  as  dogs 
and  weather,  that  is  to  say  until  a  sufficient  degree  of  intimacy 
has  been  established  to  justify  a  discourse  on  pleasures  or  golf. 

But  at  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  a  curiously 
interesting  piece  of  elemental  psychology,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  a  recent  publication  by  M.  Tarde,  wherein  he 
defines  conversation  as  follows:  "Par  conversation,  j 'en- 
tends  tout  dialogue  sans  utility  directe  et  immediate,  od  Ton 
parle  surtout  pour  parler,  par  plaisir,  par  jeu,  par  politesse." 

A  few  pages  further  on,  he  shows  the  origin  of  conversation 
to  have  arisen  amongst  such  peoples  as  the  Esquimaux,  and 
his  comments  form  an  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  harmony 
of  their  family  life:  *'Les  hommes  se  r^unissent  k  part  pour 
causer  entre  eux,  les  femmes  se  r^unissent  de  leur  c6t6  et 
trouvent  leurs  sujets  de  conversation,  apres  avoir  pleur6  les 
parents  morts  dans  les  comm^rages.  Les  conversations  pen- 
dant les  repas  peuvent  durer  des  heures  enti^res,  et  roulent 
sur  la  principale  occupation  des  Esquimaux,  c'est-^-dire  sur 
la  chasse.  Dans  leur  r^cit,  ils  d^crivent  avec  les  plus  petits 
details  tous  les  mouvements  du  chasseur  et  de  I'animal.  En 
racontant  un  Episode  de  la  chasse  au  phoque,  ils  figurent  de 
leur  main  gauche  les  sauts  de  I'animal,  et  de  leur  main  droite 
tous  les  mouvements  du  bateau  et  de  I'arme." 

How  applicable  to  our  country  house  friends  of  to-day! 
The  males  gather  together  for  the  purpose  of  serious  con- 
versation, and  one  will  explain  with  minute  and  careful 
detail  his  recent  failure  in  the  putting  of  a  small  white  ball 
into  a  small  round  hole,  a  failure  that  resulted  disastrously 
in  the  unmerited  victory  of  Brown,  generally  recognized  as 
an  inferior  golfer.  Then  another,  taking  up  the  burden, 
will,  with  expository  movement  of  arm  and  leg,  endeavour 
to  explain  the  reason  for  his  middle  stump  having  been 
''laid  upon  the  lawn."  I  have  even  encountered  this  genus 
of  conversation  in  Canada. 
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So  much  of  the  analogy  may  be  true,  but  I  do  not 
sincerely  think,  speaking  from  personal  experience,  that 
English  women  folk  consider  it  a  social  tenet  of  primary 
importance  to  weep  over  their  departed  ancestors  prior  to 
a  general  conversation.  But  then,  as  touching  heaven  and 
ancestral  sanctity,  we  Anglo-Saxons  are  full  of  self-assurance; 
we  take  a  deal  for  granted,  while  possibly  the  unassuming 
Esquimaux  are  nearer  to  the  truth. 

And  so  with  this  ample,  national  justification,  the  subject 
of  weather  and  climate  seems  to  me  to  deserve  no  small 
consideration,   chiefly  from  the  point  of  view,   as  outlined 
above,   of   its   psychological   and   physical   effect   upon   our 
everyday  existences.     I  know  intimately  what  the  skies  can 
do  to  London,  and  I  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  their 
Canadian  capabilities,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
East.     But  there  is  one  stumbling  block  upon  the  path — 
the  resultant  sensibility  to  the  ever-ready  criticism  of  Cana- 
diana  by  the  itinerant  Britisher.    The  amateur  immigrant, 
whether  he  come  as  a  transient  in  search  of  sport  or  as  a 
permanent  in  search  of  work,  assumes  the  role  of  critic — 
even  when  devoid  of  any  critical  faculty  or  training.     But 
in  matters  of  climate  I  feel  on  safer  ground.     It  is  an  act  of 
God,  it  is  beyond  human  control,  so  all  I  risk  should  be  a 
thunderbolt  from  Jupiter!     But  for  all  that  seeming  safety, 
certain  chances  must  be  taken,  such  as  emphatically  stating 
that  no   country  should  have   a   '^climate"   without  being 
ashamed  of  it.    This  is  not  mere  insular  jealousy  because 
we  discuss  the  '^weather"  in  England:  it  is  deeper  than  that, 
and  better  founded.     For  climate  is  only  weather  become 
self-conscious,  sometimes  through  advertisement,  sometimes 
from    abuse.    There    is    a    difference    in    the    cause.   When 
climate  is  weather  commercialized,  eulogized,  advertised,  it 
ceases  ipso  facto  to  be  a  subject  for  legitimate  conversation; 
it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  '^  dialogue  sans 
utiHte  directe  ou  immediate,"  because,  as  M.  Tarde  poign- 
antly observes — ''Cett6  definition   (de  conversation)   exclut 
de  notre  sujet  et  les  interrogatoires  judiciaires,  et  les  pour- 
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parlers  diplomatiques  ou  commerciaux,  et  meme  les  congr^s 
scientifiques,  bien  qu'ils  abondent  en  bavardages  superflus." 

Therefore  the  Canadian  climate,  since  its  advantages 
are  widely  advertised  both  in  and  out  of  England,  must 
be  ruled  out  from  conversation  proper,  and  this  must  doubt- 
less seem  a  sore  trial  to  the  correct  hostess  who  has  so  much 
to  say  and  so  little  to  talk  about.  If,  however,  weather  has 
become  climate  through  concentrated  abuse,  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  logically  of  its  legality  in  conversation.  An  author, 
who  under  the  pseudonym  of  ''Dum-Dum,"  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Punch,  inscribed  a  set  of  verses  entitled 
''Stanzas  written  in  Dejection,"  that  summarized  fully, 
finally,  and  furiously  the  soul  and  body-sickening  agonies 
experienced  in  India's  sunny  clime.  India  he  described  as 
a  land  of  illusory  hope  for  the  needy;  India  he  epitomized 
as  a  beast  of  a  country — yet  social  modesty  was  not  outraged 
in  any  marked  degree.  So  it  would  appear  that  such  abuse 
may  be  expressed  decently;  but  I  feel  sure,  in  the  absence 
of  a  definite  dictum  from  M.  Tarde,  that  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  if  asked  to  arbitrate,  would  state  that  a  hostess 
should  carefully  consider  the  reticence  and  general  beha- 
viour of  her  guests  before  encouraging  conversation  upon 
so  dangerous  and  questionable  a  topic. 

The  past  winter,  I  am  given  to  understand,  was  the 
hardest  experienced  in  many  years.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  fact — fact  seldom  matters — but  it  is  truth,  at  any  rate 
to  a  quondam  landlady  of  my  acquaintance.  I  admit  frankly 
that  to  her  each  successive  winter  is  the  severest  on  record; 
and  this  in  itself  represents  a  grave  psychological  fault  of 
the  Canadian  climate.  To  such  a  person  as  this  lady,  upon 
whom  God  has  bestowed  manifold  domestic  virtues,  the 
sum  of  which,  however,  is  vastly  in  excess  of  her  critical 
ability,  the  heat  of  summer — admitting  exceptions — is  so 
intense,  the  colours  of  the  fall  so  wondrous,  and  the  conse- 
quent extremes  so  great  that  she  is  physically  incapable  of 
recalling  to  mind  the  winter  previous,  save  in  the  gilded, 
comfortable  retrospect  in  which  she  doubtless  views  some 
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fond  romance,  some  fragrant  apple  blossom  of  her  youth. 
Neither  can  it  be  admitted  that  this  state  of  mind  is  alto- 
gether confined  to  the  hospitable  profession  from  which  I 
chance  to  have  drawn  an  example. 

That  this  Eastern  climate  is  healthy,  invigorating,  and 
inspiring,  I  have  frequently  heard  stated  upon  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  boasts  no  vices  such  as  fog,  desultory 
drizzle,  and  persistent,  despairing  downpour.  It  has  no  chill 
damp,  no  raw  penetration,  no  chance,  unsystematic  snow- 
falls. In  short  the  sun  shines  bright  and  true,  the  sky  is 
blue  and  well-behaved,  the  snow  is  pure  and  white.  That 
may  be  so,  but  chacum  a  son  gout!  To  me,  alas,  it  not 
infrequently  seems  a  Salvation  Army  climate.  The  sky  is 
Pharisaically  self-righteous,  the  sun  complacently  self-con- 
scious, while  the  endless  vista  of  untrodden  snow  triumphs 
in  all  the  ostentatious  virtue  of  a  married  matron  flaunting 
her  less  fortunate  yet  freer  sisterhood. 

And  then,  quite  apart  from  this  ethical  side,  there  is 
the  physical.  What  can  a  citizen  do  in  this  winter?  He 
would  fain  take  the  air  and  such  mild  exercise  as  would  tend 
to  the  encouragement  of  ''a  healthy  action  of  the  skin."  He 
must  needs  sally  forth  wound,  bundled,  and  begirded  like 
to  an  Egyptian  mummy!  His  breathing,  hearing,  and  seeing 
apparati  are  exposed  to  the  unwelcome  chance  of  chaps, 
intermittent  tearfulness,  and  frost  bite.  Possibly  some  recent 
immigrant  would  wish  to  feel  his  kinship  with  the  earth 
through  his  ungainly,  re-soled  English  boots.  He  cannot, 
for  necessity  encases  them  in  stuffy,  airless  rubbers.  And 
when,  fatigued  with  preparation,  he  gets  outside  the  house, 
what  is  there  of  comfort  or  of  intimacy  to  greet  him?  A 
blue  sky,  crudely,  vulgarly  handsome,  like  a  handsome  bar- 
maid; a  bright,  self-satisfied,  garish  sun,  dominant,  cold, 
unsympathetic;  and  around  him  all  grades  and  variations 
of  discoloured  snow.  Furthermore,  he  must  promenade  him- 
self the  whole  time  if  he  would  keep  aUve.  No  rubbing  noses 
on  attractive  shop  windows;  no  sitting  upon  the  lovely  snow 
under  the  bright  blue  sky  where  one  might  read  some  Oscar 
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Wilde  or  revel  in  Aubrey  Beardsley's  ''Salome."  For  such 
are  the  obvious  antidotes  to  nature's  opulent  virtue  and  to 
the  warm  humanity  that  insects  up  and  whirlwinds  the 
mountain  slopes,  bedecked  in  picturesque  habiliments. 

No,  one  cannot  sit  down,  without  courting  a  headline 
in  the  press  and  a  footnote  in  the  cemetery.  Of  course  it 
might  be  reasonably  objected  that  one  would  not  sit  down 
in  the  Park  to  study  Gibbon  in  December:  but  then  the 
atmosphere  is  not  so  clear,  so  bright,  so  tempting  in  a  pseudo- 
summer  radiance.  Truly,  about  the  end  of  February,  in 
such  a  city  as,  for  instance,  Montreal,  one  feels  a  touch  of 
sympathy  for  the  distracted  hero  of  ''The  Disturber  of 
Traffic."    You  remember  his  sensations  upon  the  hght-house. 

"He  told  me  his  head  began  to  feel  streaky  from  looking 
at  the  tide  so  long.  He  said  there  were  long  streaks  of  white 
running  inside  it;  like  wall-paper  that  had  not  been  properly 
pasted  up,  he  said.  The  streaks  they  would  run  with  the  tides 
twice  a  day. . . .  and  he'd  lie  down  upon  the  planking  with 
his  eye  to  the  crack  and  watch  the  water  streaking  through 
the  piles  quiet  as  hogwash." 

Early  in  March  one  begins  to  sense,  not  necessarily 
see,  Pine  Avenue,  Sherbrooke,  St.  Catherine,  Dorchester  and 
St.  James  Streets.  Across  these  runs  Bleury  and  all  the 
intersecting  fashionable  streets  west  to  Guy.  That,  as  a  rough 
example,  may  be  taken  to  constitute  a  map  of  life  on  an 
average  working  day.  All  these  streets,  across  and  across, 
live  in  graduations  of  unlaundried  whiteness,  and  the  chief 
trouble  is  that  as  the  parallel  streets  cannot  meet  one  has 
nothing  but  right  angles  to  think  about.  So,  thus  you  have 
your  streaks  and  counter-streaks  intersecting.  Some  of  these 
have  cars  running  back  and  forth:  all  of  them  have  lots  of 
little,  dim,  hard-hatted,  dark-coated,  bundled  human  beings 
hustling  to  and  fro.  That  constitutes  motion.  Then  there 
is  the  same  blue  sky  and  the  same  bright  sun — except  during 
an  obliterating  snowstorm  which  plays  the  r61e  of  Ping-Sing 
and  re-whitens  your  streaky  angles.  So  you  have  one  colour 
of  blue  dominating;  and  black  figures  moving  upon  white 
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criss-cross  streets.  Such,  at  least,  would  be  my  futurist 
impression,  were  I  a  Severini  to  adapt  to  winter  in  Montreal 
the  methods  employed  in  the  ''Danse  du  Pam-Pam  au  cafe 
Monico.^'  And  somehow  the  resultant  mental  residue  seems 
to  be  a  foreknowledge  of  what  everything  looks  like,  where 
everyone  goes;  and  that  is  very  sad.  It  gives  the  imagination 
dyspepsia.  You  feel  it  growing  feebler  every  day.  Yes, 
truly  it  is  a  sad  climate  for  this  city.  A  too  good  climate, 
like  too  good  women,  is  sorely  deficient  in  imaginative 
qualities. 

And  now,  to  resume  an  intermittent  comparison,  let  us 
see  how  the  English  climate  affects  the  practical  and  the 
imaginative  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

"The  climate  of  England  is  remarkably  exempt  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  but  it  displays  an  immense  amount 
of  variation  within  a  very  narrow  range  of  temperature. 
The  proximity  of  every  part  of  the  country  to  the  sea.  ...  is 
also  the  cause  of  the  moisture  of  the  climate.  It  is  certainly 
not  unfavourable  to  either  the  physical  or  moral  condition 
of  the  people.  Even  its  uncertainty  has,  perhaps,  been  the 
subject  of  too  much  grumbling." 

The  above  lines  were  inscribed  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  ''Pitman's  Commercial  Geography."  So  the  uncertainty 
may  cause  grumbling;  it  hardly  calls  for  the  same  concen- 
trated abuse  as  does  the  Indian  climate;  it  certainly  repre- 
sents the  logical  contradictory  to  the  tedious  uniformity  of 
Eastern  Canada;  and  above  all  it  encourages,  rather  than 
stupefies,  the  imagination.  In  fact  one  need  be  but  an 
occasional  reader  of  Punch  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  this 
last  assertion.  It  is  not  opportune  to  quote  at  length  the 
charming  ironies  of  ''Humours  of  an  English  Summer," 
which  may  be  found  in  a  collection  of  Mr.  Owen  Seaman's 
verses.  In  the  preliminary  stanzas  of  this  piece,  the  author 
admonishes  his  panting  heart,  counselling  it  to  restrain  the 
ventilation  of  its  love  and  "wait  till  the  full-fledged  wood- 
lands fairly  hum  with  tuny  birds  and  beetles  on  the  wing." 
This    apparently    accomplished,    the    fateful    day    arrived; 
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ushering  in  a  temperature  of  46°,  so  that  through  icy  rain 
his  fair  companion,  with  picture  hat  a-drip,  guided  their 
frail  and  storm-swept  skiff  toward  some  suited  landing.  Once 
safe  ashore .... 

"We  crouched  below  a  straining  copper  beech, 

Munching  from  time  to  time  a  camphor  piU; 
And  when  I  touched  on  love  my  flowers  of  speech 

Drooped  in  an  atmosphere  forlornly  chill; 
I  cannot  blame  her  answer,  which  was  blunt — 

Cold  feet  will  thus  affect  the  nicest  girl; 
Besides,  the  damp  had  disarranged  her  'front,' 
Putting  it  out  of  curl. 

"That  night,  alone  before  a  blazing  log. 

And  curtained  from  the  cruel  leaden  skies, 
I  thanked  my  stars,  above  the  steaming  grog. 
For  that  fiasco  which  had  made  me  wise; 
'Give  me  no  mere  fair-weather  wife,'  I  said, 

'  But  something  like  a  rock  that's  roughly  hewn. 
To  face  with  careless  ftont  the  coarse,  ill-bred 
Jibes  of  an  English  June.'  " 

It  is  a  fateful  poem,  a  very  comedy  of  climate,  that 
could  only  have  been  written  by  an  Englishman,  and  could 
never  have  been  wrested  from  this  intemperate  soil. 

But  lest  I  appear  prejudiced,  I  must  hover  cloud- wise 
over  another  sphere.  Towards  the  end  of  last  winter  I 
suffered  what  is  commonly  accounted  a  misfortune.  Neces- 
sity took  me  for  a  single  day  to  New  York.  Once  arrived 
and  breakfasted,  conceive  of  the  delightful  sensation  of 
burrowing  into  the  subway.  I  ceased  to  be  a  snow-stupefied 
lord  of  creation:  I  became  an  imaginative  mole  That  rush 
through  darkness,  the  foul  atmosphere,  the  noise,  the  rattle, 
the  apparent  absolute  carelessness  for  the  human  on  the 
part  of  the  Divine;  the  distance  from  anything  bright,  salu- 
brious, stimulating!  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  that  as  a 
course  of  life.     I  would  not  accept  the  post  of  subway-con- 
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ductor,  even  if  the  State  provided  me  with  chewing-gum  and 
pensioned  me  on  the  top  of  the  Metropohtan  Life  Building! 
One  may  easily  read  too  much  of  a  decadent.  But  such  a 
violent  reaction  seemed  like  a  plunge  from  months  of  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  into  Zola,  and  so  the  subway  struck  the 
modulating  chord  that  transposed  me  into  the  right  key  for 
appreciating  a  well-worn  seat  on  the  Battery  near  the  Aqua- 
rium; and  here  I  was  not  alone.  The  disillusioned  matron 
on  my  left  appeared  asleep  and  temporarily  oblivious  to  her 
low  estate  in  the  matter  of  costume  and  general  accumulative 
uncomeliness.  The  gentleman  upon  my  right  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  a  newspaper  story  entitled  ''The  Witch  of  Cro- 
codile Creek,"  and  there  before  me  lay  the  harbour — shrouded 
in  a  drifting  fog!  The  busy  ferries  passing  fussily  to  and 
fro  hooted  cheeky  warnings  to  all  and  sundry.  A  foreign 
liner  grunted  basso  as  she  crept  delicately  to  wharf.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty,  to  me  the  immortal  example  of  American 
humour,  was  just  visible  from  time  to  time  as  the  mist  rose 
and  fell.  And  I,  basking  in  warm  sunlight,  my  overcoat 
abandoned,  my  boots  unrubbered,  my  head  temporarily 
hatless,  in  short,  physically  de-mummified — my  soul  unshackled, 
my  imagination  playing  dot  and  carry  one  over  the  unseen, 
uncertain  distances — I  was  in  touch  once  more  with  Heaven 
and  the  earth,  with  humanity  and  the  Devil.  It  was  a  vital 
moment,  a  fair  re-christening  in  the  church  of  a  decently- 
coloured  mind. 

For  to  the  Londoner,  a  city  must  hold  a  curiously-coloured 
essence  of  uncertainty  interwoven  with  subconscious  hope. 
Going  forth  upon  her  marvellously  crowded  streets,  there  is 
such  a  space  for  speculation,  for  possibility,  for  chance. 
People  here  are  somewhat  wont  to  laugh  at  London  as  a 
city  of  fog  and  rain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  fewer 
fogs  in  London  than  one  finds  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  But 
apart  from  fact,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  these  blue-sky 
critics  are  people  who  have  neither  had  the  opportunity  nor 
the  experience  essential  to  the  understanding  of  fog  and 
rain.     This  same  mental  attitude  would  probably  condemn 
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Henry  Ryecrof t  or  Lavengro  for  lacking  plot ;  they  have  not 
learnt  the  possible  pleasures  derived  from  living  in  D  minor. 
To  walk  citywards  along  the  embankment,  and  gradually 
unfold  the  hidden  bridges  looming  ghostlike  across  the  busy 
Thames.  To  meet  people — such  people  they  are  in  a  fog! — 
struggUng  to  their  daily  work,  just  visible  for  a  passing 
moment,  enough  to  set  you  wondering.  To  see  a  jam  of 
busses  and  cabs,  to  hear  the  strange  sounding  cries  from 
unseen  figures  across  the  street!  Then  to  get  to  the  city 
and  find  the  lights  so  bravely  militant — people  coughing, 
people  complaining,  trains  late,  mails  late,  clerks  late — 
what  fun  it  all  is,  and  what  a  change  in  the  daily  round,  the 
common  task. 

So,  be  it  a  fog  that  vetoes  dinner  time  at  home,  or  be  it 
rain  pelting  down  upon  and  up  from  Charing  Cross  Road, 
either  may  drive  you  to  pass  a  curious  half  hour  in  your 
favourite  second-hand  book  or  picture  shop,  and  either  may 
result  in  a  cosy  dinner  in  some  secretive  Soho  haunt  where 
the  genial  madam  would  fain  waft  you  heavenwards  upon 
an  omelette  that  defies  gravitation.  Yes,  it  needs  a  foul  day 
to  make  a  transient  Paradise  of  several  happy  haunts  I  have 
in  mind.  And  in  London,  the  city  of  constant  change  in 
rain  and  fine,  fog  and  sunshine,  spring  flowers  in  the  parks, 
dull  and  dour  December  days — there  one  may  discover  joys, 
each  in  some  little  contrast,  a  touch  of  grey  when  the  sun 
is  bright  and  a  kind  warm  red  for  the  cold.  So  you  can 
regulate  your  movements  to  your  atmosphere,  and  there  is 
always  left  a  spacious  wonderland  for  the  imagination; 
which,  after  all,  is  part  of  the  ars  vitce. 

And  that  is  the  trouble  with  Canada.  The  fall  once 
ended,  we  colourlessly  await  the  cold  winter.  And  winter 
is  a  tedious  business,  too  virtuous,  too  unvaried,  altogether 
too  hygienic.  It  is  disinfectantly  clothed  in  the  unhuman- 
itarian  white  of  the  operating  theatre.  It  stimulates  the 
nerves  to  an  unproductive  restlessness,  deadening  the  finer 
constructive  faculties.  And  the  summer?  Well,  latterly 
there  has  not  been  much  to  choose  between  the  Old  and  the 
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New.  As  for  the  fall,  Canada  takes  the  prize,  at  the  same 
time  gracefully  relinquishing  any  competitive  entry  in  the 
spring  handicap. 

''To  the  American,  to  the  Frenchman,  to  the  quick 
witted  of  all  nations,  the  English  are  distinctly  dull,"  wrote 
Mr.  Price  Collier  in  his  admirable  book,  "but  out  of  the  root 
of  dullness  has  grown  an  overshadowing  national  tree."  The 
simile  is  apt.  The  tree  protects  them  from  the  weather 
which  a  smiling,  all-seeing  Providence  has  given  them  to 
supply  their  national  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  spon- 
taneously brilliant  conversation.  Truly  the  balance  of  the 
universe  is  wisely  cherished. 

J.    E.    HOARE 
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Unto  thine  healing  hills  we  lift  our  eyes, 
The  spent  and  stricken  of  a  weary  war, 
For  whom,  unless  thou  helpest,  yawns  a  door 

On  darkness,  where  the  sun  no  more  shall  rise. 
Hide  us  a  little  from  the  peril  that  cries 
Upon  our  heels  in  cities'  dust  and  roar, 

And  of  thine  air  and  sunshine  unction  pour 

Into  our  wounds  where  Death's  white  arrow  lies. 

0  kindly  hills,  like  a  strong  mother's  breast, 
Give  of  thy  life  to  pallid  lips  that  pray! 

O  steadfast  hills  upon  whose  shoulders  high 
The  skies  are  borne,  shelter  us,  sorely  prest, 

And  keep  the  world's  rough  battle  far  away. 
And  give  us  peace  and  patience — or  we  die. 

C.  F.  Grand  ALL 
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1912 

IN  this  year  of  war,  the  new  Resorgimento  is  a  phrase 
*  much  in  use  by  the  Italian  press.  That  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  phrase  must  be  felt  by  all  sojourners  in 
the  land  not  so  hide-bound  in  petty  self-culture  that  they 
are  ready  to  take  all  they  are  capable  of  absorbing  from 
Italy's  historic  and  artistic  past  without  making  any  attempt 
in  return  to  gain  a  sympathetic  insight  into  her  present. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  war  has  dragged  itself  out,  and 
now,  in  spite  of  the  recent  occupation  of  the  Eagean  Islands, 
has  come  to  a  seeming  standstill,  disheartening  to  those 
who  expected  a  walk-over.  But  the  new  stirring  of  national 
life  has  not  slackened,  as  is  shown  whenever  a  patriotic 
anniversary,  such  as  the  Festival  of  the  Statu  to,  on  the 
second  of  June,  gives  it  a  chance  of  expression.  As  Richard 
Bagot  pointed  out  last  autumn  in  the  friendly  article  in 
the  National  Review  that'  brought  forth  such  an  outburst 
of  gratitude  from  the  Italians,  sore  from  hasty  English 
newspaper  criticism  on  the  war,  one  of  its,  perhaps  unex- 
pected, results  has  been  the  blow  dealt  to  socialism. 

In  the  midwinter  months  it  was  reported  that  the 
government  was  nervous  about  facing  parliament.  But 
when  it  opened  in  March,  and  Gioletti  moved  the  annexation 
of  TripoH,  or  rather,  of  the  new  province  of  Lybia,  as  it 
has  been  christened,  the  protesting  speeches  of  the  Radical 
opposition  were  of  the  most  perfunctory  type,  without  any 
fervour  of  conviction,  and  the  motion  was  carried  with  wild 
enthusiasm  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  This  enthu- 
siasm found  an  outbreak  in  the  ovation  given  to  the  Royal 
Dukes,  who,  when  they  appeared  in  the  Chambers,  were 
greeted  with  shouts  of  "  Viva  Sabanda!"  "  Viva  Casa  Savoia!" 
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Never  since  Victor  Emanuel's  death  has  the  House  of  Savoy 
stood  on  so  sure  a  foundation  of  popular  affection  and  respect 
as  now. 

And  this  affectionate  respect  centres  round  the  King, 
that  indomitable,  wiry  little  man  whose  tireless  work  for 
the  nation  his  people  have  learnt  to  recognize.  Adoration 
is  hardly  too  strong  a  word  to  express  the  general  feeling 
for  Queen  Elena  who,  at  a  time  when  she  herself  was  needing 
care,  toiled  for  days  amongst  the  sufferers  at  Messina,  even 
receiving  a  dangerous  blow  in  a  struggle  with  a  delirious 
woman  in  the  hospital.  The  Italians  have  for  ages  en- 
throned the  Mother  and  Child  as  their  type  of  all  that  is 
dearest  and  holiest,  and  Queen  Elena  has  become  their  symbol 
of  maternal  devotion.  "  She  cares  for  the  children,"  they  say, 
and  in  a  country  where  one  never  sees  an  unhappy  or  ill- 
used  child  that  is  enough.  English  converts  at  Rome, 
always  more  papal  than  the  Pope,  flavour  their  tea-parties 
with  sneers  at  the  Queen's  simple  origin,  and  tell  of  the  red 
cotton  handkerchief,  her  father,  the  old  mountain  chief, 
produced  at  her  wedding.  I  have  heard  a  member  of  the 
Genoese  nobility  speak  of  the  stiff  chilliness  of  the  present 
King's  and  Queen's  bearing  at  official  receptions,  as  com- 
pared with  King  Humbert's  genial  gossip  and  Queen 
Margherita's  courtly  graciousness.  "  They  are  like  two 
wooden  images,"  he  said,  but  the  people  know  better.  They 
recognize  the  warm  hearts  hidden  under  the  shy  reserve,  a 
reserve  which  I  hear  has  almost  altogether  worn  off.  The 
Queen's  children,  too,  hold  a  large  place  in  the  popular  fancy. 
My  Florence  landlady  told  me  that  after  the  attempt  on 
the  King's  life  her  ten-year-old  girl  cried  all  day  at  the  thought 
of  how  the  royal  children  might  have  been  orphaned.  With 
a  penny  of  her  own,  she  bought  a  postcard,  and  the  first 
thing  her  mother  knew  of  the  letter  she  had  written  to  the 
Queen  was  when  an  answer  came  from  the  lady-in-waiting, 
to  thank  the  child  for  her  affection. 

It  was  a  stirring  day  in  Rome,  the  14th  of  March,  the 
day  on  which  the  wretched  youth  Dalba  shot  at  King  Victor 
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as  he  and  the  Queen  were  driving  to  the  early  Mass  in  the 
Pantheon,  for  his  father.  For  the  first  morning  hours  there 
was  no  sign,  save  the  half-masted,  crape-bound  flags  on 
oflacial  buildings  in  memory  of  King  Humbert,  that  the 
day  was  to  be  different  from  others.  Then,  by  degrees, 
groups  of  carabinieri  were  seen  clustering  at  street  comers, 
and  men  stood  talking  in  grave  voices.  All  at  once,  a  shower 
of  pink  Messageros,  still  damp  from  the  press,  seemed  to 
descend  upon  the  streets.  The  cabby  on  his  box,  the  nurse 
with  her  perambulator,  the  porter  at  the  palace  door,  each 
had  one.  As  I  went  up  the  Quattro  Fontane,  I  saw  a  tram 
stop,  so  that  eager  hands  might  grasp  the  papers  through 
the  open  windows.  The  man  who  supplied  them  had  left 
his  great  pile  of  papers  on  the  sidewalk,  and,  following  the 
example  of  others,  I  dropped  my  soldo,  and  taking  a  paper, 
stood  to  read  the  tale  of  the  royal  couple's  narrow  escape 
and  Major  Laing's  serious  wound.  Following  the  stream, 
I  presently  stood  in  the  gathering  crowd  before  the  Quirinal, 
bright  in  morning  sunshine.  The  white  forms  of  the  Great 
Twin  Brethren,  grasping  their  horses'  heads,  young  in  the 
eternal  youth  of  marble,  stood  out  sharp  against  the  blue 
distance.  The  piazza  fountain  sent  up  its  shimmering 
shaft  of  water  to  fall  in  sparkling  drops.  In  the  nearby 
garden  the  bronze  form  of  Carlo  Alberto  sat  his  horse,  his 
face  turned  towards  the  Quirinal  as  though  he  were  brooding 
over  the  future  of  his  race.  As  yet  there  was  no  dense 
crowd.  That  was  to  come  later  in  the  day,  when  the  whole 
city  surged  up  the  hill  in  loyal  protest.  A  semi-circle  of 
carabinieri  guarded  the  approach  to  the  great  doorway, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  of  entrance.  Shabbily 
dressed  men  and  even  women  were  admitted,  after  a  parley 
with  a  plain  clothes  official,  almost  as  readily  as  the  uniformed 
ambassadors  and  generals  who  hurried  up  in  motors,  and 
carriages,  and  cabs.  In  the  palace  courtyard  book  after 
book  was  filled  in  a  few  hours  with  signatures  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men. 
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Before  long,  with  flags  and  music,  up  the  steep  incline 
came  the  first  deputation,  and  every  moment  the  throng 
in  the  piazza  waxed  denser.  Then  all  at  once,  a  roar  broke 
on  the  music,  and  hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved  in  a  black 
and  white  frenzy.  High  above,  on  the  balcony  where  Pius 
IX  used  to  savour  the  applause  of  his  Romans  before  their 
great  divorce,  stood  the  King  and  Queen.  The  strong  March 
sunshine  brought  out  the  blue  lights  in  her  black  hair  and 
outlined  her  full  figure  in  its  light  dress  against  the  warm 
umber  background  of  the  wall.  The  King  was  pale, 
and  his  smile  seemed  forced  and  nervous,  as  they  bowed 
again  and  again  in  response  to  the  cheers  from  below.  Small 
wonder  if  he  showed  traces  of  the  ordeal  just  past.  Driving 
quickly  through  the  quiet  morning  streets,  he  had  heard  the 
shot,  had  felt  his  wife  fling  herself  before  him,  and  seen  Major 
Laing,  officer  of  the  body-guard,  spur  his  horse  forward 
and,  taking  the  shot  meant  for  his  master,  faU,  apparently 
lifeless,  to  the  ground.  After  a  moment's  confusion,  the  King 
had  quickly  given  the  order  to  drive  on  to  the  church,  where 
he  knelt  through  the  service  before  his  murdered  father's 
tomb,  and  then,  rising  from  his  knees,  had  broken  to  his 
mother  the  news  of  the  attempt  on  his  life.  With  quiet 
dignity  his  task  was  accompUshed,  and  then,  though  it  was 
not  yet  known  whether  this  attack  might  not  be  but  the 
first  move  in  an  anarchist  plot,  widespread  through  the 
town,  as  soon  as  the  party  had  reached  the  Quirinal  he 
hurried  off  with  one  aide-de-camp  to  the  San  Spirito  Hospital 
where  Major  Laing  lay  unconscious.  Truly,  Rome  did  well 
that  day  to  show  her  King  how  she  valued  him. 

The  general  sense  of  rejoicing  at  a  national  calamity 
escaped  found  vent  in  a  clamour  before  the  public  offices 
surrounding  the  Quirinal,  where  the  flags  still  hung,  crape- 
bound  and  half-mast.  Not  even  for  King  Humbert  must 
there  be  any  sign  of  sorrow  in  Rome  to-day.  The  clerks, 
peering  down,  were  quick  to  guess  the  cause  of  the  outcry, 
and  soon  the  freed  flags  were  part  of  the  wave  of  colour 
streaming    over    the    tawny    Roman    roofs.     Then    groups 
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went  on  their  way  towards  Queen  Margherita's  dainty  palace 
in  the  new  Ludovise  quarter. 

Happening  that  way,  I  loitered  to  watch  their  ap- 
proach. A  lump  came  to  my  throat  as  I  saw  on  the 
central  balcony  a  solitary  black  figure,  bent  with  years 
and  sorrows,  remembering  the  queenly  woman  of  twenty 
years  ago,  as  she  used  to  drive  past,  smiling,  in  the  big 
carriage  with  the  royal  red  liveries.  It  was  not  according 
to  the  strict  Piedmontese  etiquette,  that  she  always  up- 
held, for  King  Humbert  to  drive  with  her,  so  she  was 
always  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  Genoa  or  one  of  her 
ladies,  while  the  King  drove  himself  in  a  mail-phaeton 
with  an  officer  beside  him  and  with  plain  dark  liveries. 
But  if  he  knew  that  she  was  in  the  Villa  Borghese  he 
always  drew  up  at  a  certain  corner  and  waited  for  her 
to  pass,  when  he  bowed  a  ceremonious  greeting.  But  that 
was  twenty  years  ago,  and  King  Humbert  sleeps  in  the 
Pantheon,  and  to-day,  through  the  bright  March  afternoon 
Rome  quickens  to  the  growing  excitement. 

Before  noon,  all  shops  were  closed,  with  a  printed  slip  of 
paper  pasted  on  the  shutters, ''  Closed  as  a  protest  against 
the  attempt  on  the  King's  life,"  and  within  an  hour  or  so 
the  mayor's  proclamation  caUing  on  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens 
was  posted  in  every  street.  On  the  Pincio,  in  the  Corso,  the 
crowds  surged,  and  everywhere  came  a  drift  of  music  and 
cheers.  Overhead  a  sea  of  colour  rippled  in  the  soft  breeze, 
while  in  children's  hands,  on  women's  breasts,  in  men's 
button  holes  were  miniature  flags  or  scraps  of  tri-coloured 
ribbon.  One  could  feel  the  heart  of  the  people  throbbing 
high  as  a  new  link  was  forged  that  day  between  the  Italian 
nation  and  the  House  of  Savoy. 

Among  other  feelings  roused  by  the  war,  seems  to  be 
a  new  popular  interest  in  the  grandeur  of  imperial  Rome> 
as  part  of  their  own  national  past.  The  correspondents 
in  Tripoli  feed  this  interest  by  describing  in  fullest  detail 
every  bit  of  mosaic  pavement,  every  mutilated  statue  that 
the  soldiers  come   across  in  digging  their  trenches.     That 
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such  finds  will  be  plentiful  and  perhaps  valuable,  no  one 
doubts,  and  the  government  Department  of  Fine  Arts  already 
has  its  archaeologists  at  work  excavating  a  Roman  cemetery 
and  carefully  arranging  its  spoils  of  glass  and  terra  cotta. 
This  popular  interest  is  also  being  carefully  nursed  by  the 
authorities.  One  mild  Sunday  morning  in  February,  as  I 
wandered  on  the  Palatine,  I  noticed  a  group  of  bersaglieri 
standing  at  ease,  while  two  young  officers  in  their  smart 
grey  clothes  lounged  nearby.  I  wondered  idly  what  they 
could  be  about  and  passed  on,  to  come  on  them  later  clus- 
tered round  a  professorial  looking  man  who  was  giving  them 
a  lecture  on  the  surrounding  history  in  stone  and  marble. 
It  was  clear  that  the  men  were  interested,  though  I  must 
acknowledge  that  their  interest  slackened  for  a  bit  when 
two  or  three  girls  with  light  silk  scarfs  round  their 
elaborately  dressed  black  hair  and  trim  in  their  Sunday 
dresses,  loitered  near,  or  when  a  pretty  American  tourist 
cast  an  appreciative  glance  towards  the  jaunty  feathered 
hats,  but  that  was  perhaps  excusable.  I  wonder  if  it  will 
ever  occur  to  the  English  War  Office  to  give  Tommy  Atkins 
lectures  on  history  at  the  Tower,  or  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
But  the  soldiers  were  not  the  only  ones  being  lectured  on 
history.  Any  Sunday  one  can  see  groups  of  uniformed 
school  boys  being  taken  the  round  of  the  Forum  and  Palatine 
by  their  teachers. 

While  the  school  boys  and  young  soldiers  dreamed  of 
calls  their  country  should  one  day  make  on  them,  I  noted 
a  group  of  caretakers,  all  old  soldiers,  sitting  huddled  in 
a  warm  corner  listening  while  one  of  their  number  read 
aloud  from  the  Tribuna  the  tale  of  the  latest  battles  and 
African  exploits  of  "  inostri,"  as  they  fondly  call  alike  the 
men  from  Piedmont  and  the  Abruzzi  in  the  new  unity  of 
war.  I  am  sure  some  Canadians  have  noticed  the  same 
welding  of  east  and  west  in  the  troops  returning  from  the 
Boer  war. 

Now  that  Italy  has  occupied  the  Eagean  Islands,  her 
press  recalls  tales  of  old  Venetian  supremacy  in  those  regions, 
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and  of  the  Italian  Grandmaster  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
who  defended  Rhodes  in  her  last  hopeless  struggle  against 
the  Turks.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  459th  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  one  newspaper 
unearthed  the  strange  old  legend  of  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  tale  goes  that  while  the  Mohanmiedan  leader 
rode  into  the  great  church  where  the  last  Roman  emperor 
had  just  fallen  unknown  among  his  soldiers  in  their  last 
desperate  resistance,  an  old  priest,  undeterred  by  the 
tumult  around  and  by  the  fast  approaching  death,  went 
on  quietly  saying  a  mass,  and,  raising  his  eyes  to  a  sacred 
picture  above  the  altar,  offered  up  his  life  to  the  Virgin. 
As  the  foe  swarmed  towards  him,  the  wall  behind  the  altar 
opened,  and,  as  priest  and  altar  and  picture  vanished  through 
it,  closed  again.  Above  the  din  of  war  sounded  clear  to  all 
a  voice,  saying,  '*  This  waU  will  open  and  priest  and  altar 
and  Virgin  reappear,  and  the  mass  be  finished  when  St. 
Mark  gives  a  Pope  to  Rome."  The  writer  points  out  that 
Pius  X,  the  present  Pope,  went  direct  from  St.  Mark's  to 
the  papal  throne,  but  he  does  not  explain  why  eight  years 
of  his  reign  have  passed  without  the  prophecy  being  fulfilled. 
Returning  to  Rome  after  fifteen  years'  interval,  I  could 
not  but  mark  how  carefully  planned  has  been  the  imagina- 
tive grasp  of  the  new  order  of  things  on  that  erstwhile  lone 
mother  of  dead  empires,  now  the  ever-growing  capital  of 
a  prosperous  country.  Standing  on  the  Pincio  at  sunset, 
two  horsemen  seem  to  dominate  Rome.  Upon  the  Jani- 
culam  heights,  on  the  spot  where  he  saw  his  noblest  die 
in  their  hopeless  defence  of  the  city,  sits  Garibaldi,  darkly 
outlined  against  the  western  sky,  looking  down  on  the 
Italian  Rome  that  was  his  life-dream,  with  not  far  away, 
at  St.  Onofrio,  the  massive,  white  shaft  that  nightly  flashes 
its  tri-colour  light  over  the  town,  a  constant  message  of 
remembrance  from  the  Italians  of  the  Argentine  on  the 
fiftieth  national  anniversary.  And  the  second  dominating 
figure  is  still  more  significant.  Against  the  great,  glaring 
white    background    of    the  monument,  rearing  itself  like  a 
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fresh  scar  against  the  surrounding  mellow  umber  and  red 
tints  of  old  Rome,  the  gilded,  equestrian  figure  of  Victor 
Emanuel  takes  the  last  sun  rays.  It  took  courage  to  place 
him  here  among  the  immemorial  traditions  of  the  Capitol 
heights  and  close  by  the  noble  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
But,  as  an  Italian  answered  me  when  I  asked  why  not  give 
him  a  new  place  to  himself  in  the  Borghese  or  on  the  new 
Passegiata  Archeologica,  "  We  all  regretted  that  the  old 
should  be  intruded  on,  but  he  had  to  be  there  or  nowhere. 
We  could  not  give  him  the  second  place  in  Rome." 

It  is  an  enormous  thing,  that  monument.  Above  the 
King,  on  two  pylons,  tower  huge,  gilded,  bronze,  allegorical 
groups,  and  all  around  and  beneath  him  are  masses  of 
statuary  and  friezes  and  fountains.  But,  somehow,  the 
one  figure  is  not  dwarfed,  but  remains  the  central  fact  and 
cause  in  all  this  pomp  of  marble  and  bronze,  worthy  of  the 
most  grandiose  period  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  It  must 
be  the  innately  heroic  element  in  this  man  of  grotesque 
features  and  unwieldy  bulk  that  saves  these  representa- 
tions of  him  from  the  ridiculous.  His  morganatic  washer- 
woman, the  Contessa  Rosina,  so  sore  a  trial  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  the  Princess  Margherita;  his  many  debts  that  for 
years  crippled  his  son's  finances;  his  various  uncouthnesses, 
are  all  forgotten  and  he  is  remembered  as  '^  II  re  galantuomo," 
the  first  King  of  United  Italy.  This  monument,  unveiled 
for  the  jubilee  year,  but  even  yet  unfinished,  gives  fresh 
cause  to  the  constant  outcry  from  tourists  over  the  sacrifices 
of  the  old  made  imperative  by  the  modern  growth  of  Rome. 
But  it  is  an  open  question  whether  such  outcries  are  alto- 
gether justified.  It  is  true  that  the  80's  and  70's  saw  much 
civic  vandalism,  but  in  later  years  most  changes  have  been 
carried  out  with  prudence;  and  Conrado  Ricci,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Archaeology  and  Fine  Arts,  watches  over  the 
treasures  of  the  past  with  a  knowledge  and  care  that  other 
countries  might  envy. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Villa  Borghese  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Pincio,  is,  next  to  the  making  of  the  tunnel  under 
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the  Quirinal,  one  of  the  greatest  changes  in  modern  Rome. 
True  it  is  that  the  change  could  not  be  made  without  some 
»rm  to  the  Villa's  exquisite  Renaissance  charm  of  bosky 
glades  and  broad  avenues.  Grand  old  cypresses  and  ever- 
green oaks  have  been  felled  for  the  making  of  new  roads, 
and  from  the  oval  grassy  pleasaunce  the  ghosts  of  ladies 
of  old  time  have  been  driven  by  bicycle  speeders.  For 
all  that,  seeing  the  swarms  of  happy  children  rolling  on  the 
grass  while  the  mothers  sit  sewing  under  the  trees,  and 
remembering  that  twenty  years  ago  Rome  had  no  public 
park,  one  feels  the  sacrifice  was  justified.  At  the  other 
end  of  Rome,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  changes 
that  seem  altogether  good  are  in  progress.  The  constant, 
if  slowly  carried  on,  excavations  in  the  Forum  are  always 
opening  up  fresh  discoveries,  and  broadening  the  sphere 
of  interest,  while  the  well-arranged  shrubs  and  grass-plots 
in  the  central  space  give  a  new  poetic  beauty  to  the  once 
bare  ruins.  On  a  February  morning  the  breath  of  violets 
is  in  the  air  and  the  hardy  pink  roses  nod  on  their  sprays, 
while  every  dark  cranny  of  the  old  stones  is  feathered  with 
maiden  hair.  From  the  convent  of  Santa  Francesca 
Romagna  the  nuns  are  gone,  and  soon  it  will  be  opened 
as  a  museum  for  objects  found  in  the  nearby  ruins.  Stand- 
ing on  the  Palatine,  one  notes  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  freed 
from  their  surrounding  slums,  standing  out  in  massive  bulk, 
dark  against  the  blue  distance,  while  a  fine  new  road,  called 
the  Passeggiata  Archeologica,  is  in  the  making  from  the 
Baths  to  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  and  past  the  Palatine 
out  to  the  church-crowned  Aventine  heights.  Then  the 
unsightly  remains  of  the  old  gas  works  in  the  valley  will 
have  vanished,  and  nothing  will  be  left  in  the  foreground 
unworthy  of  the  outlook  from  the  Palatine  heights  to  the 
Campagna  and  Alban  Mountains.  When  finished  it  will 
be  a  work  worthy  of  Rome's  great  days. 

Last  year's  Roman  exhibition,  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
national  anniversary,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  financial 
failure,  some  say  because  of  the  mistake  that  scattered  it 
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too  much  about  the  city  and  made  the  various  entrance 
fees  too  expensive  for  the  populace.  Others,  again,  put  the 
blame  on  the  underhand  opposition  of  Vatican  circles. 
Certainly,  an  English  convert  admitted  to  me  that  she  had 
not  been  free  to  visit  any  of  its  branches.  "  When  the 
exhibition  is  closed,  I  can  go  and  see  the  new  rooms  at  St. 
Angelo,"  she  said. 

But  a  thing  may  be  a  financial  failure  without  being 
a  moral  one,  and  in  these  various  exhibitions,  in  Turin  and 
Florence,  as  well  as  those  in  Rome,  there  were  many  new 
national  points  of  view  opened  up,  many  bonds  tightened. 

In  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  under  the  great  vaults  built 
by  Christian  slaves,  was  permanently  arranged  the  Archaeo- 
logical Exhibition  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Seen  in  the  light 
of  recent  events,  for  it  must  have  been  designed  at  least 
a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  one  realizes  how  well 
it  was  planned  to  quicken  the  new  spirit  of  imperialism 
that  is  passing  over  the  land.  Its  divisions  of  national 
sections  set  forth  the  far-flung  glories  of  the  old  Roman 
rule.  There  are  models  of  monuments  and  triumphal 
arches  hidden  away  in  the  wilds  of  Dalmatia  and  Roumania, 
casts  of  statues  from  the  museums  of  London  or  Berlin  of 
men  who  ruled  the  whole  civilized  world,  war-trappings 
and  chariots,  and  rude  siege  engines,  a  model  of  the  Roman 
city  of  Tingat,  a  fresh  Pompeii,  uncovered  of  late  years  in 
the  depths  of  Algeria,  a  statue  of  Hadrian  found  in  the 
Soudan,  pictures  of  the  loveliness  of  lonely  Grecian  temples, 
all  a  careful  lesson  in  the  once  world-wide  might  of  Rome. 

The  ever-growing  business  prosperity  of  the  northern 
Italian  cities,  notably  Milan,  has  visibly  influenced  the 
old  national  habits  of  frugality.  Not  so  many  years  ago, 
the  villegiatura  was  a  time  of  retrenchment  on  the  family 
estates,  or  farm.  Nowadays,  in  June,  columns  in  the  paper 
are  filled  with  advertisements  of  mountain  or  seaside  hotels 
with  garage,  band,  telephones  to  the  nearest  town,  as  well 
as  with  long  lists  of  furnished  villas  to  let.  And  these 
hotels  are  about  a  third  dearer  than  their  like  in  Switzerland. 
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Trunks  full  of  finery  for  frequent  changes  of  dress  are  taken 
to  such  places,  and  night  is  turned  into  day,  even  for  children, 
in  a  fashion  maddening  to  northern  folk. 

Nowhere  is  this  change  in  habits  more  evident  than 
on  the  Italian  lakes,  fairest  of  pleasure  grounds  that  ever 
lay  at  a  great  city's  gates.  Drifting  past  some  northern 
fronting  villa,  its  grey  stone  terraces  and  water-steps,  its 
great  magnolia  domes  and  cypress  spires  speaking  of  a 
dignified  past,  the  boatman  tells  one  that  the  property  is 
now  owned  by  some  rich  Milanese  family,  who  only  come 
there  for  the  summer  months.  Sitting  in  the  lakeside  hotel 
garden  on  a  June  Sunday,  one  marks  the  constant  droning 
of  motors  along  the  road,  and  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
at  night  their  horns  tell  of  the  city  dweller's  long  day's 
pleasure.  In  hotels,  Italians  are  now  more  lavish  in  the 
matter  of  wine  and  tips  than  the  foreigners,  contrary  to 
the  general  idea.  Dress  in  Italy  is  more  expensive  even 
than  in  France,  and  every  great  lady  wears  costly  furs  and 
laces,  not  to  speak  of  her  jewellery,  while  the  simplicity  of 
her  tailored  gowTis  is  of  the  best  cut  and  material. 

The  fat,  middle-class  mother  and  anaemic  looking 
daughter,  taking  their  objectless  afterno6n  saunter  in  the 
most  crowded  streets,  are  decked  out  in  a  cheap  imitation 
of  the  latest  extreme  of  fashion,  and  even  the  trim  girls 
who  run  their  errands  with  a  silk  scarf  over  their  elaborately 
dressed  black  heads  wear  a  dainty  blouse  and  well  cut  skirt. 
No  one  spends  more  on  street  show  and  less  on  home 
comfort  than  middle-class  families. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  how  far  Italian  women  have 
as  yet  shared  in  the  last  fifty  years'  national  progress.  They 
certainly  possess  a  power  of  doing  nothing  which  is  amazing 
to  their  northern,  still  more  to  their  transatlantic,  sisters. 
Servants  are  still  cheap  and  good,  and  they  never  dream 
of  their  mistresses  giving  them  a  helping  hand  in  the  lighter 
parts  of  their  work.  Sewing  is  still  cheaper,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  girl  making  her  own  clothes,  as  is  not  infrequent 
with  us.  A  Uttle  crochet  or  embroidery  is  considered  ample 
occupation  for  her,  unless  she  practises  music. 
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But  even  here,  signs  of  a  better  order  of  things  are  not 
wanting.  The  government  has  taken  hold  of  the  girls' 
as  well  as  the  boys'  education  and  their  high  schools  are 
cheap  and  excellent.  I  know  an  Irish  family  who  are  living 
in  Sienna  so  that  their  daughter  may  attend  the  high  school 
and  get  the  best  of  education  at  a  moderate  price. 

Often,  in  my  Florence  walks,  when  on  winter  afternoons 
I  crossed  the  Trinita  bridge  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  far  off 
white  Carrara  peaks,  I  have  loitered  at  four  o'clock  to 
watch  the  great  doorway  of  an  old  palace  disgorge  its  crowd 
of  girl-students  of  any  age  above  fourteen.  Some  were 
awaited  by  brothers  or  servants,  some  went  away  in  cabs, 
but  the  greater  number  walked  off  in  cheerful,  unchaperoned 
groups,  an  impossible  freedom  fifteen  years  ago.  Not  only 
female  education,  but  philanthropic  work  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  put  on  a  modern  secular  basis,  which  is  a  great  step 
ahead  of  the  old  conventual  ways.  Most  people  know 
of  Queen  Margherita's  success  in  the  revival  of  Burano 
lace  work.  Of  late  years  many  ladies  of  the  higher  nobility 
have  followed  her  example  in  giving  a  helping  hand  to  their 
own  local  industries.  In  the  tourist  quarters  of  every  big 
town  one  now  sees  dainty  little  shops  where  hand-made 
laces  and  embroideries  of  good  design  and  workmanship 
are  sold  by  ladies'  societies,  free  from  the  middleman's  tax. 
Notable  among  these  is  one  in  the  Via  Babuino,  in  Rome, 
where  the  beautiful  work  of  Sicilian  peasant  women  is  sold. 
I  was  told  in  the  shop  the  name  of  the  duchess  who  had 
organized  this  industry  for  the  relief  of  her  people's  abject 
poverty,  and  the  large  income  it  brought  in,  but  as  I  failed 
to  write  them  down,  both  facts  have  slipped  my  memory. 

During  this  last  spring  a  significant  move  in  aid  of 
feminine  work  has  been  made.  Under  government  auspices 
a  meeting  was  lately  held  in  Rome  to  shape  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  Itahan  Agriculture.  At  the  Brussels  Exhibi- 
tion, the  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  was  much 
impressed  by  the  Pavillion  de  la  Fermiere,  and  at  the  agri- 
cultural congress  in  Turin  in   September,    1911,   he  stated 
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his  belief  in  the  need  of  such  work  in  Italy.  The  declared 
object  of  the  new  society  is  the  economical  and  moral 
improvement  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  woman, 
to  be  attempted  by  means  of  practical  lessons  in  garden- 
ing, bee  and  poultry-keeping,  silk-worm  raising,  household 
accounts  and  domestic  science.  Prizes  will  be  given  for 
the  best  kept  cottages,  gardens,  and  poultry-yards.  Women 
will  be  urged  to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  National  Insur- 
ance companies.  The  Society's  influence  will  be  used 
against  the  country  woman's  craving  for  town  life  and  for 
unnecessary  emigration,  and  its  protection  given  against 
usurers  and  the  usurious  small  shopkeepers,  in  short,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  attach  the  contadina  to  her  own 
village  and  home.  The  new  association  joins  itself  to  exist- 
ing societies,  such  as  the  Female  Agricultural  School  of 
Niguarda,  Milan,  and  that  of  Domestic  and  Rural  Science 
at  Florence,  as  well  as  with  the  Italian  Women's  Council 
and  its  permanent  work  for  female  emigrants  and  country 
industries.  Tito  Poggi,  in  a  recent  sympathetic  article 
on  the  new  society  in  the  Milan  Corriere  da  Sera,  a  paper 
read  from  the  Ticino  to  Rome,  dwells  on  the  deplorable 
state,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  spots,  of  the  contadina. 

In  rural  districts,  girls,  like  boys,  are  kept  away  from 
school  on  the  slightest  pretext,  while  they  lack  the  after 
training  acquired  by  the  boys  in  the  years  of  military  service 
that  shape  them  mentally  and  physically  into  manhood. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  make  these  women's  lives 
even  more  sordid  than  need  be.  Many  do  not  even  know 
how  to  grow  or  cook  the  vegetables  they  need  so  sorely, 
or  to  make  or  mend  their  children's  clothes.  They  are 
not  lazy,  but  the  work  they  do  is  often  of  a  misdirected 
kind.  For  instance,  in  Tuscany,  especially  around  Florence, 
where  once  straw-plaiting  was  so  thriving  a  trade,  the  women 
go  on  in  blind  atavism  at  work  that  only  gains  them  from 
two  to  three  soldi  a  day,  while  gardens  and  houses,  not  to 
speak  of  children,  are  altogether  neglected. 
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War  is  the  harvest  time  of  the  press,  and  during  the  last 
year  there  has  always  been  a  rush  for  each  edition  of  the 
papers,  while  in  the  street  there  is  a  constant  stream  of 
loiterers  reading  the  big  head  lines  at  the  stalls.  The  first 
page  of  the  papers  is  always  filled  with  news  from 
Tripoli,  or  the  fleet,  or  with  other  nations'  comments  on 
the  war,  but  I  am  sure  that  during  the  last  month  or  two, 
most  people,  after  a  glance  at  the  war  news,  have  turned 
to  the  Paterno  trial  that  dragged  on  for  weeks  in  the  dis- 
cursive Italian  fashion — ten  speeches  for  one  in  a  British 
court.  Everything  has  combined  to  make  this  a  cause 
celehre.  Day  by  day,  the  young  Baron  Paterno,  officer 
in  a  crack  regiment,  only  son  of  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  a 
fashionable  leader  in  Palermo,  Naples,  and  Roman  society, 
has  sat,  with  head  bandaged  from  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
in  the  prisoner's  cage,  between  two  carabinieri,  on  trial 
for  murder.  In  a  fit  of  brutal,  if  not  mad,  jealousy,  he 
enticed  his  mistress,  the  beautiful  Contessa  Trigona,  to  an 
appointment  in  a  common  Roman  hotel  and  hacked  her 
to  death  with  a  knife  bought  for  the  purpose.  Until 
recently,  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen  and  wife  of  one  of 
the  King's  equerries,  the  Contessa  held  a  prominent  place 
both  at  court  and  in  society,  and  as  her  husband  was  Sindaco 
of  Palermo,  it  fell  to  her  to  receive  the  royalties  on  their 
last  year's  jubilee  visit  to  that  town.  Related  to  most 
of  the  Sicilian  aristocracy,  mother  of  two  haK-grown  girls, 
popular,  beautiful,  she  seemed  to  have  all  that  life  could 
give  until  she  fell  under  the  influence  of  Patemo's  dominating 
virility.  Scandal  spread,  and  at  last,  her  position  at  court 
lost  as  the  result  of  a  jealous  scene  Paterno  had  made  at  the 
Quirinal,  her  family's  remonstrances  braved,  her  jewels 
pawned  to  supply  her  lover's  needs,  a  separation  from  her 
husband  decided  on,  she  made  an  effort  to  free  herself.  But 
it  was  too  late,  and  going  to  the  parting  interview  with  her 
lover,  she  met  her  death.  Every  effort  was  made  to  save 
Paterno  from  the  heaviest  penalty  by  proving  him  irre- 
sponsible, but  the  experts  disagreed  and  the  efforts  failing. 
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he  has  been  sentenced  to  the  living  death  of  the  ergastolo, 
the  most  severe  form  of  solitary  imprisonment  known  in 
civilized  lands. 

When  the  unhappy  woman's  love-letters  were  read  in 
court,  there  was  an  attempt  to  suppress  those  referring  to 
the  royal  family,  but  it  was  decided  that  all  must  be  made 
public.  In  one  of  these  she  promises  to  send  Paterno  a 
photograph  the  King  had  taken  of  her  in  the  park  at 
Montecalieri,  in  another  she  rejoices  that,  having  persuaded 
the  Queen  to  take  the  Conte  Trigona  with  her  to  Monte- 
negro, they  would,  for  a  time,  be  free  to  meet  often.  Again, 
she  assures  him  that  at  some  court  festivity  she  had  kept 
her  promise  to  have  no  conversation  with  the  Count  of 
Turin,  the  black  sheep  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  All  this 
must  have  been  intensely  mortifying  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
though  personally  they  stand  far  too  high  to  be  in  any  way 
harmed  by  this  revealed  corruption  in  their  immediate 
surroundings.  After  all,  Italy  is  not  the  only  country 
where  the  lightning  flash  of  such  trials  has  illumined  dark 
corners. 

In  the  same  paper  that  told  of  the  grim  end  of  the 
Paterno  case,  I  read  an  account  of  one  of  the  not  infrequent 
attempts  to  break  the  strict  laws  as  to  the  sale  of  pictures, 
laws  that  in  many  cases  must  be  such  a  hardship.  In  this 
case,  the  authorities  of  the  Brera  gallery,  at  Milan,  were 
already  in  treaty  for  four  well-known  pictures  by  Tiepolo, 
the  Venetian,  when  they  had  cause  to  suspect  some  intended 
invasion  of  the  laws.  They  were  having  the  Grenoan  palace 
that  housed  these  treasures  watched  day  and  night,  when, 
to  their  amazement,  the  pictures  were  announced  for  sale 
in  Paris,  by  the  celebrated  art  dealer,  Seidelmayer.  The 
pictures  were  unique,  and  consternation  was  great.  The 
owners  having  retreated  to  Geneva  and  refusing  any 
explanation,  the  doors  of  their  palazzo  were  broken  open. 
When  a  locked  room  was  found,  expectation  ran  high* 
Again  force  was  used,  and  there  was  an  exultant  outcry  at 
sight  of  four,  large,  nailed-up  packing  cases  on  the  floor.     But, 
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alas!  these  cases  only  held  the  frames  from  which  the  can- 
vasses had  been  cut.  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this 
affair  is  not  known,  but  in  another  recent  case,  that  of  the 
collection  Crespi  in  Milan,  the  government  has  made  a 
compromise.  The  owners,  sacrificing  the  gem  of  the 
collection,  a  well-known  nativity  by  Correggio,  have  handed 
it  over  to  the  state  on  condition  of  being  left  free  to  sell 
the  rest. 

For  my  own  part,  my  sympathies  are  rather  with  those 
impoverished  remnants  of  families  who,  owning  works 
of  art  an  American  millionaire  would  give  a  fortune  for, 
are  condemned  to  lurk  in  the  chilly  gloom  of  their  dingy 
palaces  without  the  comforts,  sometimes  without  even  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

I  have  been  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  thinking  as  I  walked 
through  miles  of  galleries,  what  a  boon  to  the  scant  museums 
of  the  New  World,  would  be  a  few  canvasses  of  the  more 
prolific  painters,  such  as  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fra  Angelico,  or 
Perugino — no  one  would  dare  to  suggest  parting  with  a 
single  Botticelli  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  And  there  are  in 
Florence  rooms  full  of  gorgeous  tapestries  from  the  old  state 
works,  stored  away  because  there  is  no  more  room  to  hang 
them,  while  in  Rome  there  are  countless  replicas  of  marble 
wounded  Amazons,  vestals  and  emperors  that  would  never 
be  missed,  while  the  money  they  brought  might  take  good 
water  and  roads  to  Abbruzzi  or  Piedmont  villages,  or  even 
do  something  to  relieve  the  salt  and  sugar  taxes  that  weigh 
so  heavily  on  the  poor.  Italy's  treasures  of  historic  art 
bring  her  a  large  annual  tribute  from  other  nations,  but 
sometimes  their  weight  almost  seems  burdensome  to  her. 
''  E  pur  si  muove,"  muttered  Galileo  in  the  bitter  moment 
of  recantation,  and  the  words  may  well  be  used  for  his 
country  to-day. 

Alice  Jones 


THE  RHODES  SCHOLAR 

pVERY  year  more  than  half  a  hundred  Rhodes  scholars 
■*— '  go  down  from  Oxford  ;  every  year  more  than  half  a 
hundred  others  go  up  to  take  their  place.  Every  year  the 
universities,  provinces,  or  states  concerned  are  called  upon 
to  select,  from  their  best,  one  who  will  ably  represent  them 
at  Britain's  oldest  seat  of  learning.  The  product  and  exponent 
of  one  educational  system  is  sent  to  a  new  school  whose 
ideals  are  the  antithesis  of  his  own.  The  radical  advocate 
of  the  technical  and  practical  is  face  to  face  with  the  con- 
servative hobbyist — the  devotee  of  liberal  education.  The 
function  of  the  Rhodes  scholar  is  to  reconcile  the  two  warring 
systems  in  his  own  person.  He  must  be  the  conservative 
radical,  the  practical  liberal,  the  old  and  the  new.  Miracles 
have  been  expected  of  him  and  miracles  have  been  worked, 
but  often  they  have  failed  because  of  unbelief.  Every 
miracle  has  been  a  complete  triumph  over  natural  forces, 
for  the  law  of  nature  has  been  rigidly  enforced.  The  Rhodes 
scholar,  product  of  one  environment,  must  straightway 
adapt  himself  to  new  conditions  of  existence  at  an  age  when 
habits  of  mind  and  of  body  are  becoming  settled.  In 
England,  the  classic  land  of  compromise,  there  is  no  com- 
promise with  custom.  The  Rhodes  scholar,  not  the  English- 
man, must  adapt  himself.  This  trait  of  the  English  char- 
acter cannot  be  over-emphasized.  It  is  often  overlooked 
by  those  who  lightly  criticize  the  Rhodes  scholar  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  study  the  conditions  of  his  existence. 
Not  a  little  dissatisfaction  with  the  attainments  of 
the  Rhodes  scholar  has  been  expressed  in  various  magazine 
or  newspaper  articles,  British  and  American.  Some  of  these 
articles  have  been  not  only  unsympathetic  but  unfriendly. 
Some  have  even  accused  the  Rhodes  scholar  of  accepting 
hospitality  without  returning  it,  or  of  trying  to  found  his 
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fortunes  on  hoardings  from  three  hundred  a  year.  Oxford 
itself  is  asking  why  the  Rhodes  scheme  is  not  as  successful 
as  had  been  expected:  the  fault  could  not  possibly  be  hers 
for  expecting  too  much.  The  universities,  states,  and 
provinces  are  asking  why  more  of  their  representatives  do 
not  appear  in  the  First  Class  Honours  list.  Dissatisfaction 
finds  widespread  expression,  apparently,  because  the  work 
of  centuries  has  not  been  done  in  a  decade,  because  extra- 
ordinary results  have  not  been  accomplished  by  the  very 
ordinary  men  who  have  been  elected  Rhodes  scholars. 

The  Rhodes  scholar  belongs  to  that  species  of  unfor- 
tunates which  has  a  threefold  reputation  to  sustain,  a  repu- 
tation for  scholarship,  athletics,  and  morality.  In  athletics 
and  in  morals  his  reputation  has  been  unquestioned.  More 
than  one  senior  tutor  or  dean  has  commented  upon  his 
integrity  and  his  steadying  influence  on  the  English  under- 
graduate. As  a  class,  the  men  are  clean,  almost  Puritanic. 
Most  of  them  are  total  abstainers;  few  of  them  even  smoke. 
All  are  fully  conscious  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  certificate  of  moral  character  required  of  candidates 
is  generally  taken  a  little  more  seriously  than  is  necessary. 
His  college  tutor  once  said  to  a  Rhodes  scholar:  "  I  am 
more  interested  in  manners  than  in  morals."  Another 
college  has  as  its  motto,  ''  Manners  maketh  man."  The 
certificate  of  the  clergyman  who  asserts  that  the  candidate 
in  question  "  has  always  associated  himself  with  those  things 
that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report  "  will  be  politely  accepted, 
but  the  real  moral  test  has  to  be  passed  after  the  scholar's 
arrival  in  Oxford.     Is  he  a  gentleman?    That  is  the  test. 

In  a  word,  the  English  undergraduate  stands  aloof  for 
some  weeks.  He — not  always  guardedly — notices  how  the 
stranger  uses  his  fork,  how  he  brushes  his  hair,  how  he  con- 
ducts himself  at  his  tutor's  tea.  If  he  does  not  sin  against 
public  school  aesthetics  he  is  accepted  as  a  gentleman;  if 
he  makes  a  breach  he  is  said  to  have  ''  stamped  himself." 
The  news  is  flashed  round  the  college  in  some  mysterious 
way.    The  "  best  people  "  pronounce  him  ''  the  wrong  sort 
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of  person  to  know."  He  is  '*  cut  "  by  all  who  are  toadying 
for  the  favour  of  the  "  best  people."  He  lives  unknown.  He 
hears  tales  of  the  two  Rhodes  scholars  who  competed  for  fellow- 
ships. The  manners  of  the  one  were  good,  of  the  other  indiffer- 
ent. The  one  was  taken,  the  other  left.  He  wonders  if,  after 
all,  the  don  is  not  merely  an  overgrown  undergraduate.  He 
feels  that  with  both  externals  count  for  more  than  real  worth. 
But,  after  some  months  go  by  and  he  has  got  to  know  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate,  after  he  has  joined  in  their 
sport  and  entered  into  their  real  thoughts,  he  finds  that 
details  are,  after  all,  only  details,  and  that  their  real  test  of 
a  gentleman  is  what  the  cowboy  calls  "white."  The 
American  assumes  that  the  foreigner  is  a  gentleman  until 
he  proves  himself  the  contrary.  The  Englishman  takes 
no  risks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  proves  oneself  a  gentle- 
man, he  is  entertained  as  only  an  Englishman  can  entertain, 
and  no  questions  asked  about  his  morality.  The  Rhodes 
scholar's  morality  will,  therefore,  remain  unimpaired  provided 
he  is  a  '*  gentleman." 

In  athletics,  too,  the  Rhodes  scholar  has  sustained  his 
reputation  at  Oxford.  The  number  of  Rhodes  men  who 
represent  college  against  college  and  Oxford  against  Cam- 
bridge is  large,  constantly  increasing,  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  Enghsh  undergraduates.  No  figures 
need  be  given  to  weary  the  reader,  as  the  fact  is  universally 
admitted.  Serious  English  papers  discuss  it,  English  comic 
papers  poke  fun  at  it,  and  the  waters  of  the  Cam  have  long 
been  troubled  by  it.  Even  the  rowing  crew  has  been  invaded 
by  a  Rhodes  scholar,  and,  the  spell  once  broken,  others  will 
follow  the  Australian's  lead.  Some  Cambridge  men  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Oxford  now  wins  so  often  that  it 
will  be  suicidal  to  sport. 

A  prominent  theological  tutor  and  writer  at  Oxford  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  morally  and  athletically 
Oxford's  direct  gain  from  the  Rhodes  scholarships  has  been 
marked,  but  that  intellectually  there  has  been  little  effect. 
He  admitted  an  indirect  gain  in  the  potential  and  prospective 
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widening  of  the  curriculum.  The  Rhodes  scholar  fresh 
from  a  comparatively  practical  school,  fresh  from  a  new 
world  with  all  the  eagerness  and  power  of  youth  in  a  youthful 
country,  could  not  be  entirely  without  effect  on  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  Oxford.  He  comes  with  more  or 
less  definite  notions  of  what  profession  he  will  follow,  of 
the  studies  he  wishes  to  pursue.  As  he  does  not  always 
find  the  course  he  wants,  he  generally  asks  the  reason  why. 
His  importunity  cannot  go  unrewarded  forever.  Though 
there  are  conservatives  who  brand  him  material,  there  are 
also  sound  men  who  can  see  possibilities  and  ideals  in  the 
future  as  well  as  in  the  past.  They  know  that  there  is 
nothing  permanent  but  change.  The  recently  attempted 
aboUtion  of  compulsory  Greek  shows  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  change, — the  conservative  appeal  to  unen- 
lightened bias,  their  readiness  to  whip  in  all  possible  voters 
though  they  may  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  university 
for  years.  But,  in  spite  of  such  discouragements,  readjust- 
ments are  being  made.  Movements  are  on  foot  in  Oxford 
for  reform,  and  not  the  least  of  the  influences  that  are  spurring 
on  this  questioning,  urging  this  self-analysis,  is  the  influence 
of  the  Rhodes  scholars. 

The  question  remains,  why  do  not  more  Rhodes  scholars 
make  firsts  in  the  Oxford  finals?  If  they  are  the  best  all- 
round  students  of  colonial  and  American  universities,  why 
do  they  not  take  higher  rank  in  English  honour  lists?  If 
most  of  the  men  are  already  Bachelors  of  Arts,  why  do  they 
have  to  work  hard  for  three  years  and  get  no  higher  degree? 
Is  it  because  the  Oxford  degree  is  so  much  superior?  Various 
reasons  have  been  offered  at  different  times  but  no  one  reason 
is  sufficient.  There  is  a  cumulative  explanation  of  Rhodes 
scholar  mediocrity. 

In  the  first  place,  Rhodes  scholars  are  not  always  the 
best  students  of  the  university,  province,  or  state  which 
they  represent.  The  most  likely  students  do  not  always 
become  candidates;  the  most  likely  candidates  are  not  always 
selected.    To    illustrate    this    statement    is    to    labour    the 
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obvious.  In  the  New  World  where  "  the  rage  to  live  has 
made  all  living  strife,"  the  practical  everywhere  cries  out 
in  the  streets,  and  on  every  page  of  our  curriculum  utiUty 
is  written  in  capitals.  In  the  New  World,  with  its  half- 
thousand  degree-granting  institutions,  the  value  of  an  Oxford 
degree  is  not  fully  recognized.  The  graduate  in  science  or 
in  medicine  may  fail  to  see  the  value  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, may  think  the  possibilities  for  advanced  work 
at  Oxford  not  sufficiently  attractive,  or  the  call  to  work 
may  be  so  insistent  that  the  more  brilliant  men  are  early 
pressed  into  service.  The  engineer  goes  off  to  track  a 
continent,  the  doctor  follows  advancing  civilization,  the  lawyer 
sees  possibilities  in  real  estate,  the  student  of  economics 
rushes  into  politics,  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  left  to 
the  students  of  Arts  who  have  not  been  absorbed  by  the 
professions  of  teaching  and  preaching,  or  drawn  away  in 
search  of  the  magical  Ph.D. 

Further,  the  difficulties  of  selection  have  not  yet  been 
overcome.  No  organization  has  yet  been  evolved  whereby 
the  best  man,  absolutely,  can  be  chosen  even  if  the  best  man 
has  applied.  Notable  cases  of  religious  or  political  favour- 
itism have  done  much  to  disgust  some  of  the  finer  minds, 
to  discourage  some  of  the  better  applicants,  to  create  a  spirit 
of  apathy  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Rhodes  scholarships 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  Rhodes  scholars.  "  The  moral 
of  that  is,"  saysjthe  Duchess,  "  that  the  best  colonial  and 
American  students  do  not  do  better  at  Oxford  because  they 
are  not  the  best." 

Their  inflated  reputation  is  the  second  source  of  dis- 
appointment in  Rhodes  scholars.  The  candidate  waxes 
in  strength  and  in  stature  among  friends  who  watch  his 
development  with  keen  interest.  He  passes  from  high  school 
to  college,  from  college  to  university,  his  reputation  growing 
with  the  growing  years.  A  big  man  in  a  little  place,  captain 
of  a  number  of  games,  president  of  a  number  of  societies,  the 
white-headed  boy  of  a  number  of  teachers,  his  name  goes 
up  before  the  local  committee  of  selection  weighted  down 
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by  beautifying  adjectives.  His  distinctions  are  forwarded 
to  the  Rhodes  secretary  at  Oxford,  who  passes  them  on  to 
the  colleges  accompanied  by  an  application  for  admission 
to  residence.  The  college  authorities,  patriotic  men  whose 
strongest  superlative  is  "  rather,"  whose  highest  compli- 
ment is  ''  sound,"  naturally  admit  the  most  adjectival 
candidate  and  look  forward  with  awe  to  his  arrival.  He 
comes,  but  proves  quite  human.  He  means  well,  tries  a 
little,  fails  much.  At  the  end  of  his  three  years  he  gets 
"  a  second  "  or  "a  third,"  and  is  considered  rather  a  dis- 
appointment. Many  an  Englishman  takes  a  third  or  a 
fourth  or  a  mere  pass  degree  and  is  considered  anything 
but  a  disappointment.  He  had  not  been  preceded  by  a 
big  reputation  nor  damned  by  high  praise. 

But  inflated  reputation  and  second-rate  ability  are 
not  the  only  difficulties  with  which  the  Rhodes  scholar  has 
to  contend.  He  is  cut  loose  from  all  the  associations  of  youth 
and  ferried  across  a  wide  sea.  After  much  virtue  has  gone 
out  of  him,  his  green  shade,  condemned  to  wander  on  alien 
shores,  is  expected  to  flourish  as  on  its  native  soil  and  to 
outdo  the  aborigines  in  vigour,  energy,  and  intellect.  Placed 
among  men  of  different  temperament,  product  of  a  different 
educational  system,  he  has  to  succeed  in  work  for  which 
he  has  not  been  trained,  in  "  schools  "  whose  standards  are 
entirely  different. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  his  difficulties  is  the  difficulty 
of  climate.  On  his  arrival  in  October,  dampness  enters  his 
very  soul.  He  shivers  before  his  fireplace  by  day.  He 
wriggles  in  damp  sheets  by  night.  In  the  morning  he 
plunges  into  a  cold  bath  in  search  of  warmth.  His  first 
great  longing  is  a  longing  for  sleep,  his  next  for  food.  Then 
he  catches  cold.  Gradually  he  learns  that  to  live  in  Oxford 
he  must  have  more  sleep,  more  food,  more  exercise  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  in  no 
part  of  the  world  can  his  wants  be  better  supphed.  If  sleepy, 
he  can  have  his  scout  postpone  the  "  half -past  seven,  sir, 
please,"  till  half-past  ten.     If  hungry,  he  can  get  almost  any- 
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thing  that  the  world  provides  to  eat.  If  athletic,  he  can  have 
almost  any  form  of  exercise  that  the  world  knows  of,  though  he 
may  have  to  take  up  an  entirely  new  line  of  sport.  In  the 
latter  case  the  moral  is  obvious.  He  is  a  Rhodes  scholar^ 
but  he  does  not  always  shine.  Even  a  Rhodes  scholar  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  lead  an  English  Rugby  team  to  glory 
if  he  has  never  played  English  "  Rugger  "  before.  Even  a 
Rhodes  scholar  can  hardly  be  expected  to  stroke  the  'Varsity 
Eight,  if  he  has  never  seen  an  Eight  till  his  arrival  in  Oxford. 
Even  apart  from  climate,  he  is  not  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  English  undergraduate.  The  latter,  coming  from  a 
home  of  culture,  sent  to  the  best  public  schools,  goes  to 
the  college  of  his  fathers.  His  training  is  step  on  step  to  the 
Oxford  Finals.  The  former,  often  from  a  home  where  it  is  only 
within  the  last  generation  that  the  parents  have  been  able 
to  send  their  children  to  a  university,  the  victim  of  crude 
elementary  teaching,  goes  to  a  college  or  university  for 
a  smattering  in  a  dozen  subjects.  The  Oxford  undergra- 
duate's interest  in  a  subject  is  often  sentimental  and  trsr 
ditional,  but  he  is  a  speciahst  from  the  nursery.  The  Rhodes 
scholar's  interest  is  always  intellectual,  but  he  is  seldom 
a  specialist.  More  often  he  is  a  restless  smatterer  without 
the  love  for  quiet,  thorough  study  so  characteristic  of  the 
English  hobbyist.  Accustomed  to  reverence  the  authority 
of  the  text-book,  he  has  to  acquire  the  taste  for  original 
research  and  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  text-books. 
At  first  he  is  bored  with  what  seems  to  him  dry  dust — the 
endless  controversy  over  the  shade  of  Homer,  or  Plato's 
watchdog.  From  self-confidence  he  passes  to  despair,  from 
despair  to  effort  and  at  last  he  enters  ''  schools  "  to  disap- 
point Oxford  and  his  own  university. 

There  is  another  very  important  reason  why  the  Rhodes 
scholar  does  not  take  a  higher  place  in  the  class  lists.  He 
does  not  study  as  much  as  the  English  undergraduate.  In 
this  something  must  be  said  for  determinism.  Not  all  the 
blame  is  his.  As  a  Rhodes  scholar  his  interests  are  sup- 
posed to  be  universal.     If  athletic,  he  must  "  do  what  he 
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can  for  his  college,"  as  both  undergraduate  and  tutor  say. 
If  he  debates,  he  must  do  all  he  can  for  the  college  debating 
club.  If  literary,  he  must  prepare  a  paper  for  a  literary 
club.  If  an  historian  or  scientist,  he  will  be  urged  to  join 
some  special  club  in  his  special  line.  An  American  must 
join  the  American  club,  a  colonial  the  colonial  club.  A 
patriot  must  be  a  member  of  at  least  two  imperial  clubs. 
This  done,  he  will  be  sought  by  a  hundred  socialistic,  economic, 
and  suffragette  societies.  All  this  may  appear  optional, 
but  it  is  an  option  with  one  choice.  It  is  the  reputation 
coming  again  to  haunt  and  to  annoy.  Add  to  this  the  inter- 
minable social  life;  the  breakfasts,  the  luncheons,  and  the 
teas,  the  coffee  after  hall,  the  supper  before  bed,  the  mid- 
night prowler,  and  the  scout  with  his  never  failing  "  half- 
past  seven,  sir,  please."  The  wonder  is  not  how  little,  but 
how  much,  study  is  done  in  term. 

The  Englishman  is  not  subjected  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions nor  spurred  on  by  the  same  incentives.  The  Rhodes 
scholar  has  grown  so  accustomed  to  hearing  of  his  respon- 
sibilities that  he  almost  takes  them  seriously.  Immediately 
after  his  election,  he  is  informed  by  the  local  committee  that 
great  things  are  expected  of  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Oxford 
he  is  summoned  to  meet  the  Rhodes  secretary,  who  gives 
him  what  the  undergraduate  calls  a  "  pie-jaw."  At  every 
annual  dinner  he  hears  of  the  ideals  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
success  or  failure  of  which  depends  on  the  Rhodes  scholars' 
ability  to  absorb  and  spread  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of 
dominance.  He  learns  with  a  start  that  he  is  supposed 
to  sit  about  his  fireplace  evolving  schemes  of  imperial  federa- 
tion, forming  friendships  of  imperial  significance,  and  forging 
chains  that  will  some  day  bind  the  Empire  so  closely  that 
neither  yellow  nor  brown,  Latin  nor  Teuton,  can  tear  it 
asunder.  One  of  England's  greatest  earls  has  compared 
him  to  the  boy  scout  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  to  the  front  when- 
ever a  service  can  be  rendered.  It  is  the  Rhodes  scholar's 
duty  to  be  on  hand  when  plans  are  called  for  an  Imperial 
Parliament  or  an  Imperial  Defence  Committee.     How  can 
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the  Rhodes  scholar  avoid  acquiring  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  duty  under  such  circumstances?  If  he  be  slow  to  acquire 
it,  he  is  helped  by  the  English  newspapers. 

Everyone  knows  he  has  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
He  is  expected  to  spend  it  all  in  Oxford.  The  undergra- 
duates are  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Even  a  junior  bursar 
has  been  known  to  complain  that  Rhodes  scholars'  battels 
were  smaller  than  they  should  have  been.  The  Rhodes 
scholar,  then,  must  entertain  according  to  his  allowance, 
regardless  of  starvation  in  vacation.  He  must  work  for 
his  college  in  all  manner  of  ways,  for  he  has  been  damned 
by  his  reputation.  As  a  result,  he  has  no  time  to  study  in 
term,  no  money  to  take  him  home  in  vacation.  At  Oxford 
he  meets  the  paradox  that  vacation  is  the  time  for  study 
and  term  the  time  for  ''  cutting  "  lectures,  for  weekly  visits 
to  a  tutor  and  nightly  visits  to  a  club.  In  term  he  cannot 
study;  in  vacation  he  does  not  want  to.  The  Englishman 
spends  his  vacation  at  home,  the  Rhodes  scholar's  home 
is  beyond  the  seas.  His  exaggerated  sense  of  duty  tells 
him  that  as  a  beneficiary  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  as  the  hope  of 
imperialists,  he  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Old  Country 
and  of  the  European  nations  that  dominate  the  politics 
of  the  world.  He  feels  that  he  should  have  some  first  hand 
knowledge  of  these  countries  and  the  language  of  at  least 
one  of  them.  Armed  with  the  vocabulary  of  necessity,  he 
spends  his  vacations  in  the  British  Isles  or  in  Germany, 
Italy,  or  France.  He  sees  for  himself  the  companionable 
Saxon,  the  soldierly  Bavarian,  that  compound  of  intellect 
and  grossness — the  Prussian.  He  may  himself  learn  to 
explain  Prussia's  deification  of  Bismarck,  her  scorn  of  poli- 
tical morality,  and  Kiderlen  Waechter's  pleasure  in  feeding 
vultures  on  live  cats.  If  an  American,  he  will  find  a  warm 
welcome  in  Germany.  If  a  loyal  colonial,  he  may  soon 
feel  that  perhaps  the  German  scare  is  not  altogether  unjus- 
tifiable. In  Italy,  where  he  went  to  live  in  the  past,  to  burrow 
in  the  forum,  or  descend  with  iEneas  to  the  lower  world, 
he  loses  himself  in  admiration  of  the  present.     He  is  face 
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to  face  with  the  Italians  of  II  Risorgimento.  Surprised 
that  they  are  not  **  dagoes,"  astounded  at  their  patriotism 
and  alertness,  their  industry  and  self-confidence,  he  finds 
that  he  has  to  readjust  his  whole  way  of  thinking.  Gradually 
the  art  of  comparison  is  acquired.  He  compares  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  and  the  Brandenburg  Gate;  Nelson's  monu- 
ment and  the  monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel;  the  Russian 
serf  and  the  French  peasant;  the  acoustics  of  the  Parisian 
opera  and  the  acoustics  of  the  opera  at  Milan,  or  the  elite 
of  Paris  in  the  Champs  Elysees  with  the  elite  of  Rome  on 
the  Pincio.  The  Wanderlust  gets  into  his  blood,  the  call  of 
the  unknown.  His  studies,  which  so  far  as  schools  are  con- 
cerned were  intermittent  or  impossible  in  term,  are  equally 
intermittent  or  impossible  in  vacation.  But  he  has  gained 
what  Dr.  Parkin  calls  **  the  comparative  idea."  He  has  got 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  European  prosperity  and  poverty, 
of  its  ideals  and  morality.  He  has  got  more — something 
that  the  after-dinner  speaker  at  the  Rhodes  annual  dinner 
often  overlooks — he  has  the  feeling  that  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy  is  perhaps  not  as  assured  as  he  had  expected 
to  find  it;  that  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  is  perhaps  not  as 
necessary  as  he  had  been  led  to  believe ;  that  after  all  it  may 
not  be  true  that  in  working  for  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy 
one  is  working  for  the  highest  civilization  and  the  world's 
peace.  One  may  unconsciously  compare  the  Times  during 
the  Boer  war  with  Le  Moniteur  during  the  Napoleonic  era. 
If,  however,  one  still  believes  in  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy, 
one  is  the  better  for  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  chief 
competitors.  He  will  have  a  saner  patriotism  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  his  rivals.  The  Rhodes 
scholar  with  second  class  honours  and  some  breadth  of  view 
may  not  be  inferior  to  the  untravelled  first  class  man  who 
waves  the  Union  Jack  and  calls  all  foreigners  barbarians. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  Rhodes  scholars  should 
not  travel,  and,  like  Chesterton,  say  that  the  globe-trotter 
lives  in  a  narrower  world  than  the  peasant.  But  is  there 
no  difference  between  a  globe-trotter  and  a  Rhodes  scholar? 
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The  man  who  reads  the  history  of  a  country  in  that  country, 
who  visits  its  art  galleries  and  its  museums,  who  tries  to 
get  some  accurate  knowledge  of  its  people — their  customs, 
ideals  and  aspirations — he  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  Cook's  tourist.  The  Rhodes  scholar  does 
not  cross  the  Atlantic  for  a  two-week's  holiday  in  Europe. 
He  does  not  tour  ten  countries  in  half  as  many  weeks,  nor 
does  he  have  to  consult  his  guide-book  to  remember  whether 
the  Coliseum  is  in  Berlin  or  in  Paris. 

Others  again  argue  that  travel  is  vanity,  that  for  the  many 
travel  is  scant  gain,  while  for  the  chosen  few,  most  apt  to 
profit  thereby,  it  is  a  luxury,  but  no  necessity.  Of  this 
opinion  Rhodes  scholars  will  be  most  sympathetic  critics. 
They,  too,  have  sat  before  Mona  Lisa  or  a  single  picture  in 
the  Vatican  while  several  "  Cook's  tours  " — personally  con- 
ducted— did  the  whole  gallery.  They  have  overheard  the 
guide's  professional  criticisms:"  Notice  how  that  face  though 
Italian  looks  Japanese."  "  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  very  famous  picture  by  Raphael.  Raphael  was  a  very 
famous  painter."  They  have  heard  a  Boston  lady  say 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna  in  Dresden,  "  My,  it  will  live,  won't 
it! "  They  have  seen  the  English  lady  shudder  past  that 
masterpiece  which  Ruskin  had  not  praised,  to  search  out 
some  "  glorious  "  picture  which  he  had.  They  have  seen 
her  gaze  in  adoration  and  with  bowed  head ;  they  have  backed 
away.  The  Rhodes  scholar  will  agree  that  for  all  who  do 
not  read,  and  for  many  who  do,  travel  is  "  scant  gain."  He 
has  seen  both  the  traveller  who  reads  inteUigently  and  the 
one  who  does  not  dare  pry  into  the  meaning  of  the  printed 
page.     But  is  travel  vain  for  him? 

A  glance  at  the  annual  reports  shows  the  amazing 
number  of  Rhodes  men  who  do  educational  work  after  "  going 
down."  What  of  the  teacher  who  has  travelled?  Which 
is  the  better  teacher,  the  untravelled  book-worm  or  the 
traveller  who  reads  intelligently  and  verifies  by  careful 
observation.  Can  a  book-worm  confidently  affirm  that 
Rome  may  for  the  third  time  be  the  world's  teacher,  if  he 
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has  only  seen  the  Italian  on  a  Canadian  railroad  right  of 
way.  No  teacher  could  give  only  the  dry  bones  of  history 
who,  like  Trevelyan  before  writing  "  The  Defence  of  the 
Roman  Republic,"  followed  the  footsteps  of  Garibaldi  and 
Anita  in  their  heroic  retreat  from  Rome.  Classics  could 
never  be  uninteresting  if  taught  by  a  student  who  in  youth 
had  stood  on  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  caressed  the  excava- 
tions in  the  forum,  or  bathed  in  the  bath  of  the  Cumaean 
Sybil.  No  such  traveller  could  live  in  a  narrower  world 
than  the  peasant.  No  such  travel  is  vain.  The  Rhodes 
scholar  may  make  but  an  average  showing  in  ''schools;" 
but  armed  with  a  sense  of  reality  that  comes  from  personal 
experience,  he  can  be  a  greater  force  for  the  progress  of 
education  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  Cecil  Rhodes  than 
if  he  had  spent  all  his  vacation  in  study  and  had  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  was  within  easy  reach 
of  several  European  capitals. 

Nor  does  the  range  of  comparison  end  here.  At  a  time 
when  the  practical  materialism  of  the  New  World  is  struggling 
for  supremacy  with  the  classic  culture  of  the  Old,  the  Rhodes 
scholar,  made  in  the  image  of  the  one,  is  sent  to  be  finished 
in  the  other.  He  begins  again  as  a  Freshman.  Fresh  from 
a  university  where  attendance  on  lectures  was  compulsory, 
he  comes  to  another  where  he  can  go  to  what  lectures  he 
chooses.  After  four  years  of  college  life,  undisciplined 
beyond  the  college  grounds,  he  enters  upon  a  life  of  residence 
within  prison  walls.  Hardly  known  to  his  professors  at 
home,  he  comes  into  closest  touch  with  his  tutors  at  Oxford. 
Criticism  and  comparison  force  themselves  upon  him.  One 
prefers  the  old,  one  the  new,  another  the  happy  mean.  Each 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  working  of  two 
widely  different  educational  systems.  While  at  Oxford  he 
may  not  settle  for  himself  which  system  is  best,  but  as  he 
thinks  over  his  experience  at  both  universities,  as  he  meditates 
on  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  he  can  form  a  truer  estimate 
of  their  respective  merits  than  his  less  fortunate  classmates 
who  have  known  only  one.     If  he  takes  as  his  standard 
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the  efficient  man, — the  man  most  willing  to  serve  his  country, 
most  capable  of  guiding  its  thought  and  of  leading  its  people, — 
he  may  feel  that  the  traditional  graduate  of  Oxford  living 
in  his  Palace  of  Art  is  less  public-spirited,  less  capable  of 
self-sacrifice,  less  willing  to  follow  high  ideals,  than  the  vulgar 
product  of  the  materialistic  university  on  which  he  looks 
with  scorn.  Whatever  his  conclusions,  he  knows  both 
systems  at  first  hand,  and  knows  too  where  he  received  his 
highest  ideals  and  strongest  impulses  to  altruism.  As  the 
years  go  by,  as  people  have  come  to  see  that  a  man's  degree 
does  not  always  give  an  accurate  indication  of  his  future 
value  to  the  community,  as  Rhodes  scholar  after  Rhodes 
scholar  has  shown  to  the  world  the  value  of  travel  and  the 
fruits  of  comparison,  critics  will  know  that  the  scholastic 
attainments  of  the  Rhodes  scholar  are  as  creditable  as  his 
athletic  and  moral  record  is  now  admitted  to  be. 

A  Rhodes  scholar,  then,  belongs  to  that  species  of  unfor- 
tunates which  has  a  threefold  reputation  to  sustain — a  repu- 
tation for  scholarship,  for  athletics,  and  for  morality.  All  agree 
that  he  is  successful  in  athletics,  Puritanic  in  morals,  but 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  intellectual  value  of  his  species.  He 
knows  within  himself  that  though  a  disappointment  to 
Oxford  and  to  his  own  university,  he  will  not  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  future.  Many  have  hesitated  about  their  own 
candidature.  None  hesitate  about  advising  their  best  friends 
to  become  candidates.  The  man  who  has  read  the  imperial 
and  foreign  column  of  the  Times  for  three  years,  who  has 
discussed  the  European  situation  with  his  friends  over  his 
coffee,  who  has  seen  the  Canadian  navy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  imperial  defence,  can  never  again  settle  down  to 
his  sometime  provincialism.  The  question  as  to  who  will 
get  the  village  post-office  is  rather  unimportant  compared 
with  the  question  of  National  Insurance,  the  Triple  Entente, 
or  Imperial  Defence.  The  American  who  has  seen  his  rich 
neighbour  on  the  continent,  or  his  countryman  on  the  Euro- 
pean stage,  will  not  find  it  so  hard  to  believe  that  the  English- 
man on  the  American  stage  may  also  be  a  caricature.    The 
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Canadian  who  has  read  the  ultra-imperial  articles  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  National  Review  and  talked  to  the  same 
men  at  home,  may  be  too  young  to  be  cynical,  but  in  after 
years  it  may  help  him  to  explain  why  certain  of  his  com- 
panions surrendered  all  local  colour  or  individuality  on 
arrival  in  Oxford  and  became  ultra-English  in  dress,  in 
thought,  and  in  speech. 

The  student  who  does  not  get  a  Rhodes  scholarship, 
if  open  to  him,  misses  the  opportunity  of  his  life.  For  the 
Canadian  it  means  a  keen  interest  in  Europe,  a  sane  view 
of  England,  and  a  more  real,  if  less  Jingoistic,  patriotism. 
For  the  American,  it  means  a  more  genuine  friendship  with 
the  Briton,  and  a  better  understanding  at  a  time  when  common 
perils  and  common  interests  are  drawing  the  two  countries 
closer  together.  For  Oxford,  it  means  athletic  prestige 
without  any  intellectual  quickening  within.  For  the  world, 
it  means  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  so  far  as  mutual  understanding  of  rival  nations  can 
aid  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  ''  conscious  pursuit  of  his  great 
piu*pose." 

D.  C.  Harvey 
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IS  it  possible  that  we,  too,  have  become  Olympians?  asks 
^  Kenneth  Grahame,  at  the  end  of  a  charming  book 
about  children,  and  it  is  a  question  that  we  find  ourselves 
repeating  with  some  perplexity,  and  a  feeling  that  it  is  very 
unlikely  indeed.  There  is  nothing  to  make  us  believe  that 
we  have  reached  the  seat  of  the  gods  which  never  storms 
disturb,  and  where  the  inhabitants  divine  rejoice  forever, 
except  that  we  have  certainly  come  up  a  long  way  out  of 
the  valley  where  the  children  play,  and  now,  somehow  or 
other,  it  looks  very  green  and  sheltered  and  sunny  down 
there.  We  quite  forget  the  black  shadows  cast  by  the 
Olympians,  their  sky-blotting  power,  just  as  we  forget  the 
password  that  will  admit  us  as  equals  among  the  valley 
people — we  seemed  to  know  it  a  moment  ago,  and  it  is  gone 
forever.  We  are  apt  to  sentimentalize  over  it,  of  course, 
and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many  children  are  extremely 
unhappy,  with  an  intensity  of  despair  that  is  never  after- 
wards equalled,  because  in  later  life  the  sense  of  limitation 
closes  upon  us,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  transience  even 
of  the  things  we  count  permanent;  that  many  children  are 
duU  and  apathetic,  and  that  many  labour  under  a  burden 
of  confusion  and  real  anxiety  and  misunderstanding,  and 
emerge  into  grown-up  life  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  relief, 
and  unspeakable  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  direct  their 
own  affairs,  and  spread  the  wings  of  emancipation.  Child- 
hood ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  perfectly  happy,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  as  a  rule,  as  any  group  of  Olympians  will  agree. 
One  regrets  it  the  more,  because  complete  happiness  is 
never  afterwards  possible,  once  the  sense  of  impermanence 
has  taken  possession  of  us.  The  glor>'  of  our  grown-up 
freedom  is  marred  by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  come 
up  from  the  valley  of  childhood  to  enjoy  the  wider  view 
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and  freer  air  of  the  hill-tops  for  a  very  short  time  before 
descending  into  a  narrower  valley  where  voices  of  children 
and  Olympians  alike  fall  into  silence  that  nothing  as  yet 
has  broken. 

It  is  when  we  return  to  our  children's  books  that  our 
disquiet  grows.  They  are  not  less  dear  to  us,  we  appreciate 
them  more,  perhaps,  but  they  are  full  of  children.  These 
we  recognize  in  a  way,  their  names  and  actions  are  familiar 
to  us,  but  there  is  something  new  about  them,  something 
has  come  between  us.  Not  long  ago,  as  it  seems,  we  knew 
these  heroes,  princesses,  and  victims  as  people  in  books. 
Not  grown-ups,  of  course, — a  book  wholly  about  grown-ups 
would  have  been  extremely  dull — but  people  of  an  inter- 
esting age,  who  had  real  adventures,  whom  we  feared,  or 
patronized,  or  sentimentalized  over  when  they  were  ill- 
treated  or  unhappy.  We  were  like  Mrs.  Browning's  con- 
ception of  Euripides  the  Human,  with  our  comfortable 
*'  droppings  of  warm  tears "  over  Muriel  Halifax  and 
Friday's  Child,  and  the  Soldier  of  the  Legion,  and  Some- 
body's Darling,  and  the  little  boy  in  ''  Misunderstood," 
who  died  in  the  sunset  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  of  course, 
under  his  mother's  portrait,  and  "  The  Graves  of  a  House- 
hold "  were  kept  green  with  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
tears.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  children  and  criminals  can 
combine  real  hardheartedness  with  strong  sensibility,  as 
our  grandmothers  called  the  sentimentality  proper  to 
young  women  in  their  day,  and  children  are  the  frankest 
of  snobs.  The  Barefoot  Boy  left  us  cold,  but  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  in  his  velvet  suits,  with  his  golden 
curls  arranged  several  times  a  day  by  Dearest,  had  a 
perennial  charm.  And  how  we  longed  to  be  adopted, 
or  rather  to  be  restored  to  our  real  parents,  for  no  real 
parents  could  have  been  so  persistently  obtuse  to  our  merits, 
so  cruel  and  unsympathetic  as  ours  were!  So  we  believed, 
till,  as  time  wore  on,  we  realized  that  no  adopted  parents 
would  have  put  up  with  us. 
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To  go  back  again  to  our  books,  is  to  feel  the  old  sensa- 
tions and  a  new  love  too;  old  resentments,  envies,  unbeliefs 
have  faded,  our  standpoint  has  changed.  They,  but  not 
we,  are  the  same.  To  us  now  these  heroes  and  heroines  of 
adventure  are  children — ^is  it  possible  that  we  have  become 
Olympians? 

A  great  deal  of  poetry  has  been  written  for  and  about 
children,  but  almost  none  is  concerned  with  one  particular 
child.  We  can  only  recall  the  timorous  wraith  of  Lucy 
Gray,  and  the  proud  though  childlike  form  of  Casablanca, 
unless  we  include  those  little  creatures  who  live  for  us  only 
in  the  poems  that  commemorate  their  early  deaths,  of  whose 
voices  we  try  to  catch  the  echo  as  they  play  in  fields  of 
asphodel.  They  are  shadow-like  in  a  world  of  shadows, 
Absalom,  the  child  of  Constance,  Mimma,  Bella,  Hugh 
of  Lincoln,  the  little  boy  in  '^  Aber  Stations,"  and  many 
more  little  exquisite  ghosts  who  touch  us  lightly  with  flower- 
cold  hands,  sending  through  us  a  faint  thrill  of  fear,  some 
realization,  world-old  or  prophetic,  of  the  loss  of  a  child. 

The  children  who  live  in  books  are  innumerable.  A 
touch  swings  open  the  magic  gate,  and  the  immortal  com- 
pany come  thronging  through;  Alice,  Timothy  of  the  copper- 
toed  fairy  shoes,  the  Ill-tempered  Family,  Madame  Liber- 
ality, Melchior,  Leonard,  and  Jackanapes,  Simple  Susan, 
rosy  and  modest  in  her  fresh  print  dress  and  sun-bonnet, 
with  her  lamb  frolicking  beside  her,  and  naughty  Miss 
Barbara  Case  sulking  behind;  Sandford  and  Merton  intelli- 
gently asking  questions  and  deferentially  listening  to  each 
other's  replies,  Tom  and  Maggie,  Tulliver,  Morleena 
Kenwigs,  very  conscious  of  being  the  niece  of  the  great  water- 
rates  collector,  "  the  boy  on  the  famous  grey  pony,"  Rosa- 
mond shuffling  along  in  her  untidy  shoes,  but  clasping  the 
Purple  Jar,  Betsinda  and  Angelica,  Tom  Sawyer  and  Molly 
Gibsone,  Little  Peter  with  his  hand  slipped  confidently 
into  the  palm  of  John  Paqualin  the  charcoal  burner,  the 
Infant  Phenomenon  all  grace  and  lightness  with  one  little 
white  trouser  longer  than  the  other,  bearing  in  her  hand 
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a  very  small  green  parasol  with  a  broad  fringe  and  no  handle; 
the  Httle  lame  fellow  who  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the 
way  after  the  Pied  Piper,  and  who,  haunted  by  the  glimpses 
he  had  seen  when  the  mountain  opened,  and  bewitched 
by  the  music  of  the  enchanted  pipe,  was  destined  to  carry 
through  life  the  burden  of  beauty  which  he  could  not  express, 
as  well  as  the  burden  of  his  lameness;  Le  Petit  Chose,  and 
Jacques  displaying  to  him  in  mysterious  exaltation  and 
excitement  the  scribbling  book  containing  his  famous 
religious  epic  in  four  lines. 

"Religion!    Religion! 
Mot  sublime!    Myst^re! 
Voix  touchante  et  solitaire! 
Compassion!    Compassion!" 

Once  they  were  people  of  our  own  age,  and  now  they  have 
grown  so  little! 

''  Everything  is  good  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
Creator;  everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of  man." 
Children  left  to  themselves  are  so  delightful  that  it  seems 
a  pity  that  we  clumsy  grown-ups  must  interfere  with  them 
at  all,  and  force  our  modes  of  thought,  our  ideas  of  conduct 
and  morals  upon  them,  gradually  thrusting  out  all  their 
original  good  sense  which  at  six  is  instant  and  single,  and 
teaching  their  honest  and  reasonable  speech  convention- 
alities and  exaggerations  of  expression  that  are  really  the 
beginning  of  the  complexity  of  our  own  troubled  intercourse 
with  the  world  at  large.  Children  are  so  certain  of  the 
goodness  and  wonder  of  life,  so  wholehearted  in  their 
interests,  so  eager  to  tell  us  their  experiences,  and  to  demand 
our  sympathy,  until  we  say  with  our  superior  smile,  "  When 
you're  older  you'll  know  better,"  and  chill  them  with  this 
palpable  untruth.  Later  on  when  we  see  them  spending 
valuable  years  in  striving  to  get  rid  of  the  false  and  stereo- 
typed views  of  hfe  which  we  have  imposed  upon  them,  we 
begin  to  feel  regretful.  They  manage  to  withstand  our 
influence  pretty  well  till  they  are  six  or  seven,  but  with  the 
beginning  of  school  education,  which  generally  means  the 
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"  leading-out "  of  the  child  from  a  state  of  clear-eyed, 
innocent,  vivid  interest  in  an  enchanting  world,  into  a  place 
of  dim  and  horrid  confusion,  where  fundamental  beliefs 
are  said  to  be  '^  not  true,"  where  realities  seem  to  be 
exchanged  for  mysteries,  where  everything  becomes  puz- 
zling, no  wonder  that  a  sense  of  heaviness  falls  upon  the  child, 
the  blighting,  incomprehensible  touch  of  what  will  later 
be  known  as  boredom.  It  is  a  fearful  thought  that  any 
one  of  us  may  be  responsible  for  that  first  dimming  of  the 
soul.  Rousseau  thought  that  all  children  should  run  wild, 
kept  perfectly  free  of  the  contaminating  influence  of  grown- 
up people  until  twelve  years  of  age,  but  Emile  was  a  purely 
hypothetical  case,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  that  was  fan- 
tastic mixed  in  his  theories  on  education,  and  a  great  many 
fallacies  among  the  truths  contained  in  what  Chesterfield 
considered  that  harsh  and  ill-written  book.  The  main 
thing  to  remember  is,  that  charm  we  never  so  wisely,  children 
are  bound  to  grow  up,  and  we  can  only  try  to  help  them 
to  grow  into  nice  Olympians — and  all  our  efiforts  may  fail 
lamentably.  Lord  Chesterfield's  ambition  for  his  adored 
Philip  Stanhope,  ''To  unite  (in  his  son)  the  knowledge  of 
a  scholar  with  manners  of  a  Courtier,  to  join  what  is  seldom 
joined,  Books  and  the  World,"  was  never  realized,  in  spite 
of  the  infinite  pains  he  took  with  him.  It  resulted  in  a 
cold  and  dreary  prig,  inarticulate  and  pedantic,  lacking 
address  and  charm  in  spite  of  his  father's  unwearied  reiter- 
ation of  "  The  Graces,  the  Graces."  Chesterfield  could 
not  have  too  much  of  reading;  Rousseau  firmly  believed 
that  the  child,  taught  and  encouraged  to  read,  was  merely 
being  taught  the  thoughts  of  others  at  a  time  when  he  should 
be  acquiring  thoughts  of  his  own.  ''  The  abuse  of  books 
is  destructive  to  knowledge.  Imagining  that  we  know 
everything  that  we  have  read,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
learn  by  other  means.  Too  much  reading  serves  only  to 
produce  presumptuous  ignorance.  Of  all  ages  in  which 
literature  has  flourished,  reading  was  never  so  universal 
as  in  the  present,  nor  were  men  in  general  ever  less  learned." 
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The  average  person  does  not  read  at  all,  he  merely  drugs 
himself  pleasantly  with  print,  because  he  has  not  been  taught 
to  find  resource  in  other  ways.  Deliberately  to  ''  create 
the  reading  habit,"  as  an  American  advertisement  has  it, 
in  a  child  who  is  without  the  natural  love  of  books, 
is  not  only  undesirable,  but  a  proof  of  our  own  laziness, 
dulness,  and  immorality.  It  is  less  trouble  to  put  a  book 
into  his  hands  than  to  teach  him  some  rational  occupation, 
the  simple  decorative  arts,  perhaps,  which  would  train  him 
in  manual  dexterity,  and  create  a  feeling  for  form  and  line 
and  colour  invaluable  because  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  possession 
for  life.  Every  child  can  be  taught  to  observe,  and  even 
if  he  has  no  particular  gift  for  natural  history,  should  know 
one  bird  from  another,  and  the  common  everyday  names 
of  the  flowers  and  trees  at  our  doors.  Present  day  parents, 
however,  suffer  from  the  obsession  that  children  will  "  catch  " 
education  like  an  infectious  disease,  if  enough  exposed  to 
books,  just  as  they  expect  to  catch  it  themselves  from  an 
Italian  opera  or  the  sermons  of  a  popular  preacher  or  a 
modern  English  play.  There  are  people  to  whom  every- 
thing they  see  and  hear  is  "an  education  in  itself  "  to  be 
swallowed  whole,  as  it  were;  people  who  absorb  so  many  com- 
plete educations  in  women's  clubs  and  so  on,  that  life 
becomes  a  mere  condition  of  passive  receptivity  which  changes 
to  the  positive  agony  of  over-repletion  when  the  intellectual 
season  is  at  its  height,  and  no  day  passes  without  its  lecture 
on  art,  literature,  politics,  patriotism,  or  home-making. 
This  last  subject  has  a  mysterious  fascination  for  peripatetic 
mothers,  and  they  will  listen  to  any  quantity  of  theory  on 
the  subject  from  apparently  homeless  men  and  women, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  in  the  meantime  their  children 
are  roaming  the  streets,  picking  up  a  quite  comprehensive 
education  on  their  own  account  at  matinees  and  miscel- 
laneous tea-shops,  and  moving  picture  shows. 

Nobody,  of  course,  wants  to  under-estimate  the  value 
of  literature  to  life.  Don  Quixote's  housekeeper  cursed 
the  books  that  had  cracked  the  best  head-piece  in  La  Mancha, 
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but  the  ingenious  gentleman  himself,  in  times  of  bodily 
or  mental  distress,  was  wont  to  "  have  recourse  to  his  usual 
remedy,  which  was  to  bethink  himself  what  passage  in  his 
books  might  afford  him  some  comfort,"  and  most  of  us  have 
found  refuge  and  relief  in  times  of  anxiety  in  books,  and 
know  the  real  consolation  for  grief  that  lies  in  poetry,  perhaps, 
in  the  mere  familiarity  of  noble  words.  And  to  deprive 
all  children  of  books  would  be  to  deprive  our  Olympian 
selves  of  one  of  the  joys  of  life,  the  excuse  for  buying  and 
re-reading  our  old  loves  in  new  and  beautiful  editions  before 
sending  them  to  our  small  friends,  and  of  the  most  inspiring 
flattery  in  the  world,  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  children  for 
a  story.  Of  course,  the  best  foundation  for  a  love  of  litera- 
ture is  laid  in  the  years  before  a  child  learns  to  read  for  him- 
self. It  does  not  always  follow  that  a  child  who  adores 
Chaucer  at  four  will  be  a  literary  prodigy  at  ten;  he  fre- 
quently has  a  healthy  and  permanent  disregard  for  all  books 
by  that  time,  and  has  no  recollection  of  his  infantile  pre- 
cocity. And  the  little  girl  who  recites  speeches  from  Shake- 
speare in  her  babyhood  usually  develops  a  mad  passion 
for  "  Curfew  must  not  ring  to-night,"  and  the  morbid  reit- 
eration of  the  May  Queen's  dismal  egotism  when  she  goes 
to  school.  But  the  child  with  the  inborn  love  of  literature 
in  him  will  acquire  something  in  his  early  years  that  one 
can  scarcely  make  up  later,  the  feeling  that  he  has  "  always  " 
possessed  certain  legends  and  allusions  and  names,  the  inde- 
finable security  that  he  knows  good  writing  from  bad,  and 
that  unconquerable,  though  disguised,  sense  of  pity  toward 
those  for  whom  books  do  not  exist,  which  the  direct  and 
simple  speech  of  the  bookless  calls  **  side  "  and  superiority  with 
cheerful  indifference.  There  was  a  family  of  children  who 
were  told  stories  from  their  babyhood  by  an  Olympian 
father,  very  much  in  the  didactic,  profoundly  moral  style, 
and  with  the  Juggernaut  pomposity  of  Mr.  Barlow,  except 
that  the  Olympian  father  possessed  a  treasure-house  of 
inexhaustible  wealth  and  variety  instead  of  a  memory,  and 
his  deliberation  and  assumed  grandiloquence  merely  overlay 
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his  wisdom  and  humour,  and  an  inimitable  gift  for  story- 
telling. He  never  condescended  to  talk  down  to  his  audience, 
and  his  slow,  involved  sentences  were  deUvered  with  most 
impressive  dignity.  ''Poetry  or  prose?"  he  would  ask 
before  beginning  a  story,  and  if  poetry  were  demanded 
he  would  instantly  turn  out  quantities  of  rhyme  of  the  most 
weighty  description,  extremely  suggestive  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
if  in  a  moment  of  abnormal  hilarity  Mr.  Barlow  could  have 
descended  to  mere  verse,  but  always  with  an  undercurrent 
of  humour  that  kept  interest  and  laughter  alive.  His  special 
line  was  detail;  his  curious  knowledge  of  the  size  and  con- 
tents of  Jack  Horner's  pie,  the  exact  manner  in  which  to 
cook  an  elephant's-foot  steak,  the  precise  consistency  of  the 
cake  supplied  to  the  three  schoolboys  whose  disposal  of  it 
was  so  very  different,  the  minute  particulars  of  adventure, 
stratagem,  and  bloodshed,  were  things  to  live  in  the  memory. 
There  certainly  was  a  good  deal  of  bread-stuff  round  the 
currants,  however. 

''  Let  me  recount  to  you  an  incident  in  the  career  of 
Buonaparte,"  he  would  say.  '*  It  was  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  great  Napoleon  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  that  he  cast  his  greedy  eye  upon 
Spain,"  and  so  on.  Or  it  might  be  the  story  of  Goethe's 
early  life,  which  began  with  a  fishing  expedition  in  which 
he  was  portrayed  as  "  going  early  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn, 
when  as  yet  Sol  had  not  displayed  his  kindly  face  above 
the  horizon,  to  draw  the  chilly  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
into  his  net  in  order  to  take  them  back  to  the  parental 
hearth,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  them  with  the  boihng 
kettle  and  the  frying  lard."  * '  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  " 
was  always  prefaced  thus:  "  The  poem  which  I  am  about 
to  repeat  to  you,  commemorating  in  a  very  touching  manner 
the  death,  at  Corunna,  of  one  of  England's  most  illustrious 
sons,  is  by  a  young  Irish  poet  of  singular  genius  and  promise, 
Charles  Wolfe,  a  lamp  too  early  quenched."  The  two  little 
boys  who  paid  him  early  morning  visits  could  not  endure 
the  *'  Burial "  and  at  the  words  "  Not  a  drum,"  nothing 
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could  be  seen  but  their  vanishing  heels  on  either  side  of 
the  bed.  The  family  learned  to  take  the  temperature  of 
the  mental  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  by  a  hasty  survey  of 
the  books  they  saw  spread  round  when  they  sought  their 
father  in  search  of  entertainment.  If  his  gods,  Scott  or 
Macaulay,  were  on  hand,  any  indulgence  might  be  confi- 
dently demanded,  and  there  were  various  other  works  the 
perusal  of  which  one  might  with  discretion  interrupt.  But 
the  dreary  volumes  of  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  the 
style  of  which  always  fired  his  inflammable  temper,  warned 
the  boldest  that  he  was  utterly  unapproachable,  immersed 
in  the  profoundest  gloom,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere so  electric  that  no  one  dared  venture  near  for  fear 
of  an  explosion  that  made  one  tremble  to  contemplate, — no 
one,  that  is  to  say,  but  the  youngest,  who  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  an  irresistible  smile  and  ease  of  manner,  invalu- 
able assets  in  the  career  of  fraud  and  imposition  which  he 
had  embraced  from  his  cradle.  For  him  no  times  or  seasons 
existed,  and  when  he  thrust  his  affairs  upon  the  blackest 
attack  of  Latin  Christianity,  the  Olympian  father  roared 
as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove. 

They  learned  an  astonishing  number  of  stories  and 
plays  and  poems  painlessly,  thanks  to  this  family  cus- 
tom of  story-telling;  they  also  learned  to  know  good, 
clear  English  when  they  heard  it;  and  the  use  of  a  large, 
if  violent  vocabulary,  and  even  a  casual  acquaintance  with 
Don  Quixote,  and  Tartarin,  and  Falstaff,  and  the  Princess 
Badroulbadour,  and  brave  Horatius,  was  a  tremendous 
gain,  to  take  the  strictly  modem  view,  when  they  came  to 
"  learn  literature  "  at  school.  "  You  are  so  clever,"  they  ^ 
used  to  be  told,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  no  more  9 
clever  than  the  chameleon  which  reflects  the  nearest  tint, 
or  than  those  insects  and  animals  which  assume  the  pro- 
tective colouring  of  the  trees  and  plants  among  which  they 
live.  When  their  Olympian  father  undertook  to  teach 
them  a  school  lesson  '*  in  five  minutes,  so  that  they  should 
never  forget  it,"  he  always  fell  into  volcanic  wrath  long 
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before  five  minutes  had  expired,  and  predicted  a  dismal 
future  for  them  individually  and  collectively,  consigned 
to  the  deepest  depths  of  ignorance  and  incapacity.  Block- 
head, dullard,  ignoramus,  were  the  mildest  of  the  epithets 
hurled  at  their  heads,  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  the  boys, 
by  a  Greek  or  Latin  grammar.  After  this,  grown-up  hfe 
seemed  to  have  a  distinct  flavour  of  disappointment  about 
it,  and  some  years  later  one  of  them  realized  that  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  these  prophecies,  they  were 
aU  walking  along  the  unremarkable  and  uninteresting  road 
of  the  commonplace  and  the  average.  The  abysses  yawned 
in  vain  for  them,  and  it  seemed  that  if  the  heights  were 
inaccessible,  a  few  of  them  might  have  achieved  the  other 
sort  of  distinction,  and  so  justified  their  father's  exciting, 
if  lurid,  expectations. 

The  intellectually  good  child  suffers  for  her  virtues 
in  our  present  school  system,  and  because  she  is  interested 
and  interesting  is  compelled  to  spend  half  her  school  life 
in  profound  boredom,  while  the  jackasses  are  dragged  up 
the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  to  quote  a  famous  headmaster. 
And  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  jackass  who  might 
be  quite  brilliant  at  something  on  the  level  of  his  own 
natural  ability.  What  is  gained,  for  example,  when  after 
some  years  of  supposedly  intelligent  teaching,  a  child, 
without  any  natural  love  for  books,  and  with  no  compre- 
hension of  them,  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  laboriously 
writes  a  paper  on  English  literature  containing  such  trea- 
sures as  the  following: 

"  Milton  was  a  poet  of  the  17th  century  principally. 
He  was  one  who  wrote  for  aU  times.  He  is  noted  for  great 
subhmity,  great  variety,  great  neatness,  great  smoothness 
and  high  polish.  His  style  was  solemn  and  religious,  also 
sohd.  He  was  very  learned  and  very  deep.  His  works 
can  be  read  by  all  people,  but  they  must  be  very  well  edu- 
cated to  understand  them." 

A  pathetic  touch  that,  from  the  jackass. 
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Macbeth. — **  Naturally  the  guests  couldn't  see  the  ghost, 
and  wondered  why  Macbeth  was  looking  for  a  seat.  Lady 
Macbeth  took  hold  of  her  husband,  and  made  him  sit  down. 
She  told  the  guests  that  he  was  often  that  way,  and  would 

soon  recover In  the  end  she  realizes  how  awful  was 

the  deed  which  they  have  committed,  and  she  goes  slightly 
mad.  Macbeth  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  From  this  we 
see  that  of  the  two,  Lady  Macbeth  had  the  finer  character." 

"  Shakespeare  has  a  different  style  for  each  character. 
He  wrote  from  all  ages,  and  many  countries." 

The  prayer  of  the  king  in  Hamlet  is  quoted  thus:  "  0 
entangled  soul  who  struggles  to  be  free,  and  with  each 
effort  becomes  more  entangled.  Angles  make  vigorous 
efforts  to  disentangle  and  help  me.  Poor  stubborn  knees 
and  heart  of  steel,  become  like  the  pure  soul  of  a  newborn 
infant,  and  all  may  still  be  well,  and  I  may  receive  pardon." 

"  Coleridge's  poem  is  about  a  septer-ship  whose  captain 
was  the  Ancient  Marioner.  While  sailing  along  one  day 
they  saw  a  queer  animal  coming  after  them,  this  beast  was 
no  other  than  the  animal  of  good  luck.  The  animal  refused 
to  be  driven  off,  and  after  some  time  it  became  quite  a  pet. 
One  day  the  Ancient  Marioner  shot  it.  The  pilate  and 
the  pilate's  son  went  crazy." 

Fatuous,  ineffectual  yesterdays  indeed!  One  occasion- 
ally comes  across  a  touch  of  unconscious  poetry  in  children, 
as  delightful  as  it  is  rare,  as  in  the  essay  of  the  little  girl 
who  said  ''  A  cemetery  is  God's  dustpan,"  and  the  state- 
ment that  "  Eve  was  so  called  because  she  was  born  in  the 
cool  of  the  day." 

Poetry,  which  is  not  a  luxury,  not  an  affectation,  but 
a  necessity  of  life,  should  be  said  to  a  child,  said  over  and 
over,  long  before  he  is  taught  that  these  vagrant,  lovely 
things  that  he  listens  to  with  shining  eyes,  and  chants  him- 
self, half-uncomprehending,  are  caught  in  cold  print,  and 
held  within  the  covers  of  a  book.  It  is  well  to  guard  against 
self-consciousness,  however,  or  you  may  make  both  yourself 
and  the  child  ridiculous.     For  example,  take  the  Olympian 
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governess,  or  in  this  day  of  disguises,  mother  possibly,  who 
was  the  other  day  walking  through  the  grounds  of  McGill 
University  with  three  children.  She  was  English,  educa- 
tion and  refinement  radiated  from  her,  and  to  her  little 
charges,  sprigs  from  an  academic  nursery  no  doubt,  she 
was  reciting  poetry  in  a  clear,  mellow,  expressive,  but 
resonant  voice.  It  was  neither  John  Gilpin,  nor  the  Walrus 
and  the  Carpenter, — ^'  Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt 
fade  ere  noon," — she  was  assuring  them. 

"  What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee? 
Thou'rt  wondrous  frolic,  being  to  die  so  soon, 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee." 

The  small  boy  "  wondrous  frolic  "  was  kicking  up  his  heels 
on  the  grass  with  yelps  of  delight,  disregarding  her  entirely 
— ^what  boots  poetry  to  a  pacing  mustang  on  the  boundless 
prairie — ^but  the  two  little  girls  trotted  attentively  one  at 
each  side  of  the  goddess,  already,  though  their  combined 
ages  might  have  been  seven  and  a  half,  with  the  dawning 
anxiety  in  their  eyes,  and  the  tense  expression  of  those 
doomed  to  have  "  the  windows  of  their  minds  thrown  open 
on  all  sides,"  which  an  intellectual  mother  used  to  express 
as  her  aim  for  her  own  children.  She  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  draughty  discomfort  of  their  mental  condition 
when  they  grew  up  was  indescribable. 

The  reading  child  is  rare,  but  when  we  find  him,  we 
should  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  imposed  upon  us,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  how  to  read,  we  should  try  to  convey 
the  gift  of  discrimination,  and  exclude  all  knowledge  of 
the  trivial  and  the  common.  And  when  they  do  read, 
skipping  is  an  art  which  almost  all  children  practise, 
and  which  need  not  be  discouraged,  for  after  all,  to  pass 
by  what  is  not  for  you,  and  to  seize  upon  and  make  instant 
use  of  what  is,  is  a  very  useful  accompHshment.  It  is  not 
the  reader,  but  the  victim  of  the  print-habit  who  decries 
the  practice  of  skipping  as  the  mark  of  a  trivial  mind,  and 
who  believes  that  some  immense  mental  or  moral  benefit 
will  be  conferred  on  him  if  he  plods  dully  through  the  volume 
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which  makes  no  appeal  to  his  mind  or  imagination,  and 
which  he  has  opened  by  mistake.  Faith  is  a  very  touching 
quaUty  even  when  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  supersti- 
tion, or  the  primitive  and  still  persistent  belief  in  magic 
that  lurks  surprisingly  in  every  heart,  could  we  but  pene- 
trate the  prose  of  ordinary  intercourse.  A  real  reader  can 
"  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  book  "  while  the  conscientious 
self-improver  is  looking  for  a  bookmark  in  order  to  know, 
next  time,  where  he  left  ofif. 

To  go  through  the  bookshops,  particularly  at  Christmas 
time,  is  to  long  for  a  censor  of  children's  books,  some  one 
with  the  voice  of  authority  to  protest  effectually  against 
the  quantity  of  rubbish,  ugliness,  and  cheap  humour  that 
is  destined  to  find  its  way  into  nurseries  and  schoolrooms. 
There  should  be  an  annual  bonfire  of  new  books  for  children, 
and  the  most  offensive  authors  should  be  pitchforked  in 
with  their  own  pernicious  works  as  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  give  a  child  new  stories;  childhood 
is  the  time  for  the  oldest  stories  in  the  world,  and  there  are  so 
many  delightful  editions  of  books  that  are  worth  while,  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  giving  the  child  the  best,  and  with 
the  illustrations  of  Caldecott,  and  Kate  Greenaway,  Hugh 
Thomson,  Ford,  Birch,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Dulac,  Arthur 
Rackham,  and  the  admirable  work  of  many  others,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  love  of  colour  innate  in 
children  and  savages,  and  to  develop  any  latent  artistic 
susceptibility,  as  well  as  to  train  the  imagination. 

Ugliness  should  never  be  put  before  children,  certainly 
not  the  crude  and  unimaginative  ugliness  of  the  American 
"  comic "  book.  No  child  really  thinks  Buster  Brown, 
for  example,  either  pretty  or  amusing.  He  is  not  of  the 
child's  world,  nor  of  the  fairy  world.  The  child  instinc- 
tively shrinks  from  the  grotesque,  but  he  is  an  imitative 
animal,  and  as  a  being  new  to  earth  and  sky,  is  not  only 
anxious  to  learn,  but  also  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
giant  on  whose  knee  he  sits,  so  he  gives  up  his  whole  soul 
to  the  study  of  the  thing  that  is  so  amusing  to  the  Olympian, 
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and  can  be  readily  taught  to  see  beauty  where  no  beauty 
exists,  in  the  distortions  that  pass  for  funny  pictures,  and 
humour  in  the  sophisticated  legends  beneath.  There  is 
a  certain  type  of  ugliness,  of  course,  that  has  dignity.  The 
primitive  simplicity  of  line  and  colour  in  the  pictures  of 
Shock-headed  Peter,  the  ill-fated  Harriet,  Johnny  Head- 
in-Air,  and  the  rest,  completely  satisfies  the  child,  and  the 
ugliness  of  the  Countess  Grufifanuff,  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Crim  Tartary,  and  of  the  Duchess,  is  of  an  entirely  different 
order,  and  rouses  a  quick  appreciation  of  humour,  but  at 
the  same  time  inspires  respect.  No  one  could  be  familiar 
with  much  less  patronizing  to  these  distinguished  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  it  is  exactly  the  absence  of  respect, 
and  the  vulgar  familiarity  of  the  so-called  humour  of  much 
modern  illustration  that  makes  it  so  debasing  and  vitiating 
not  only  to  the  children's  taste,  but  to  their  manners  and 
morals  as  well.  This  is  a  serious  count,  as  the  manners 
of  Canadian  children  scarcely  exist,  and  the  morals  of 
the  young,  brought  up  in  view  of  a  plutocracy  which  they 
are  taught  to  revere,  to  exalt,  and  to  strive  to  attain  unto 
ultimately,  are  not  likely  to  be  robust.  That  the  child 
should  be  keen  where  money  is  concerned,  at  a  surprisingly 
early  age,  is  perhaps  not  startling  when  one  considers  that 
parental  encouragement  and  approval  are  always  expressed 
in  terms  of  money;  it  is  the  bribe  and  the  reward.  The 
Canadian  mind  is  essentially  commercial,  and  one  begins 
to  think  that  the  true  Canadian  note  is  struck  in  the  school 
child's  essay  on  Enoch  Arden.  "  So  Enoch  went  home  to 
his  bed,  and  slept  forever.  Phihp  of  course  paid  all 
expenses,  and  Enoch  was  buried  in  the  old  village  cemetery 
in  a  very  costly  way."  Could  one  better  express  the  height 
of  Philip's  moral  beauty?  Money  should  mean  nothing  at 
all  to  a  child,  and  we  might  with  profit  to  ourselves  adopt 
the  Japanese  view  of  it  as  a  purely  commercial  necessity, 
never  to  be  spoken  of  in  ordinary  intercourse,  and  only 
to  be  handled  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  with  our  faces 
turned  apologetically  away. 
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Of  all  the  great  Olympians  in  children's  books,  Mr. 
Barlow  stands  preeminent.  His  supremacy  admits  of  no 
question.  He  is  thoroughly  liked,  and  in  real  life  would 
be  sincerely  loved  by  children.  His  relentless  driving  home 
of  every  moral,  his  nice  adjustment  of  punishment  and 
reward,  are  accepted  with  unquestioning,  inflexible  approval. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  first  essential  to  a  real  contact  with 
that  little  people  of  infinite  reserve,  he  took  them  with  com- 
plete seriousness.  He  was  always  ready  to  enter  thoroughly 
into  their  work  and  play,  and  to  direct  and  share  their 
labour,  as  well  as  to  instruct  them,  and  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  information  was  constantly  at  their  disposal.  How 
this  remarkable  clergyman  found  time  to  attend  to  any 
parochial  duties  at  all  is  an  insoluble  mystery  when  one 
recalls  that  he  dug  in  the  garden  with  his  pupils,  that  he 
helped  them  to  build  a  house,  that  he  taught  them  a  pleas- 
ing and  ingenious  way  of  curing  cats  of  killing  birds,  that 
he  explained  by  practical  illustration  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  and  the  working  of  a  magic  lantern,  that  he  supplied 
them  with  accurate,  if  miscellaneous  information,  as  to 
the  ways  of  Greenlanders,  Kamchatkans,  whales,  and  wolves, 
and  how  to  cure  gout;  that  he  described  avalanches,  and 
encouraged  discussion  upon  the  respective  merits  of  town 
and  country.  Mr.  Barlow's  weakness,  of  course,  lay  in  his 
unbridled  passion  for  reading  aloud.  No  doubt  he  did 
it  well;  we  know  he  did  on  the  unimpeachable  authority 
of  Uttle  Harry,  who  told  the  Poor  Cottager  that  *'  On 
Sundays  Mr.  Barlow  read  the  Bible  in  Church,  so  well  and 
so  affectingly,  that  everybody  listened,  and  you  could  hear 
a  pin  drop  upon  the  pavement."  Mr.  Barlow  should 
assuredly  have  married  Miss  Sinmions,  friend  and  bene- 
factress of  the  Unfortunate  Highlander,  had  not  he  dis- 
covered that  she  too  ''  was  famous  for  reading  aloud."  If 
she  had  concealed  this  talent  on  the  night  he  spent  at  Mr. 
Merton's,  and  had  tactfully  persuaded  Mr.  Barlow  to  enter- 
tain the  company  by  reading  aloud  in  his  incomparable 
manner  the  story  of  Sophron  and  Tigranes,  she  would  have 
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struck  him  as  an  uncommonly  sensible,  modest,  young 
woman.  But  alas!  her  mad  vanity  was  her  undoing,  and 
she  lost  her  chance  of  being  asked  to  share  his  labours, — 
as  she  might  well  have  done — all  but  reading  aloud  in  church. 
It  is  regrettable,  for  she  certainly  had  all  the  qualities  which 
might  have  persuaded  him  away  from  cehbacy. 

Second  only  to  Mr.  Barlow  for  resource  and  sagacity, 
comes  the  redoubtable  father  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
also  a  clergyman.  The  gifts  of  these  men,  their  amazing 
physical  and  mental  vigour,  make  the  modern  clergy  seem 
hopelessly  inefficient.  And  the  mother  of  the  family  deserves 
a  high  place  for  the  ineffable  calm  with  which  she  faced  every 
situation,  and  prepared  appetizing  meals,  in  the  midst  of 
extraordinary  perils,  out  of  the  most  disconcerting  materials, 
dealing  with  an  segouti,  a  bustard,  or  a  cocoa-nut  crab  as 
though  she  had  taken  prizes  in  desert-island  cookery  all  her 
life.  When  the  ship  in  which  they  were  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  total  destruction,  "Let  us  take  food,"  said  this 
woman  of  admirable  poise,  "  nourishment  for  the  body  gives 
strength  to  the  spirit."  A  profound  sentiment  which  strikes 
upon  the  ear  with  an  almost  Teutonic  beauty. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  establish  a  library  for 
children  from  babyhood  up  to  twelve  years  old,  not  a 
library  which  should  aim  at  educating  a  child  along  any 
particular  Hnes,  for  that  is  of  little  use — patriotism,  for 
example,  as  consistently  taught  in  the  United  States,  ceases 
to  be  a  natural,  heroic  virtue,  and  becomes  so  localized  that 
it  degenerates  into  a  pubUc  nuisance,  expressing  itself  in 
noisy  advertisement,  whereas  it  should  blow  over  the  mind 
an  informing  spirit,  free  as  the  viewless  wind, — ^but  books 
full  of  that  power  of  suggestion  in  which  lies  the  great  art 
of  teaching  after  aU. 

The  books  of  JuHana  Horatia  Ewing,  which  contain 
the  most  perfectly  human  children  in  all  fiction,  do  not 
appeal  to  the  child  so  much  as  to  the  grown-up  person  for 
this  very  reason,  though  read  aloud,  they  are  favourably 
received   as  a  rule.      But  children  feel  vaguely  that  the 
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"  people "  are  too  like  themselves.  Nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Ewing's  complete  works  should  be  in  every  child's  library, 
for  imconsciously  she  creates  a  high  standard.  It  is  true 
certainly,  that  in  "  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,"  and  pro- 
bably in  **  Jackanapes,"  she  sometimes  machine-makes  a 
situation,  and  treats  it  with  a  touch  of  morbid  sentiment, 
but  nowhere  else  does  this  occur,  and  there  is  no  writer  for 
children  who  has  ever  approached  Mrs.  Ewing  for  insight 
and  humour,  and  a  precision  and  delicacy  of  touch  that 
never  allows  the  sympathetic  comprehension  of  a  child's 
point  of  view  to  verge  ever  so  slightly  upon  the  sentimental. 
She  has  no  imitators,  because  her  genius  and  her  charm 
were  pecuUarly  her  own.  Her  Olympians,  it  is  true,  her 
godmothers,  and  uncles,  and  friends-of-the-family,  share 
her  own  qualities  of  generosity,  and  sympathy,  and  humour, 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  common  with  the  Olym- 
pians we  knew  ourselves,  but  they  remain  human  beings 
all  the  same,  though  it  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  every  child 
to  know  them. 

One  can  readily  get  the  first  fifty  books  for  a  child's 
library,  which  after  all,  are  nearly  enough,  even  for  the 
voracious  child  : 

1.  Mother  Goose.  2.  Struwwelpeter.  3.  Lear's  Non- 
sense Book.  4.  Child's  Garden  of  Verse.  5.  Rhyme  and 
Reason.  6.  Blake's  Songs.  7.  Alice.  8.  Poems  of  Ann  and 
Jane  Taylor.  9.  Bab  Ballads.  10.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
n.  iEsop's  Fables.  12.  Lafontaine's  Fables.  13.  Tangle- 
wood  Tales.  14.  Children's  Treasury.  15.  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. 16.  Parables  from  Nature.  17.  Arabian  Nights.  18. 
Ingoldsby  Legends.  19.  The  Christmas  Carol.  20.  The 
Rose  and  the  Ring.  21.  Waterbabies.  22.  Mrs.  Ewing's 
books.  23.  Parents' Assistant.  24.  Moral  Tales.  25.  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton.  26.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  27.  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales.  28.  George  MacDonald's  Fairy  Books.  29. 
Andrew  Lang's  Fairy  Books.  30.  Some  of  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  books.  31.  Some  of  Laura  E.  Richard's.  32.  Swiss 
Family  Robinson.     33.  Gulliver's  Travels.     34.  Don  Quixote. 
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35.  Robinson  Crusoe.  36.  Lamb's  Tales.  37.  Tolstoi's 
Short  Stories.  38.  Lord  Redesdale's  Tales  of  Old  Japan.  39. 
Baron  Munchausen.  40.  Just-so  Stories.  4L  Jungle  Book. 
42.  Treasure  Island.  43.  Midshipman  Easy.  44.  Tom 
Sawyer.  45.  Ivanhoe.  46.  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  47.  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather.  48.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  49.  Greek 
Heroes.     50.  Undine  and  Sintram. 

This  may  prove  inadequate  for  some  children,  and  some 
of  the  books  may  be  wholly  disregarded  by  others,  but  the 
child  who  knows  and  loves  most  of  these  books  at  twelve 
years  of  age  may  safely  be  said  to  have  a  sound  enough 
judgement,  and  a  sincere  enough  appreciation  of  literature 
to  withstand  any  subsequent  epidemic,  however  severe,  of 
L.  T.  Meade  and  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  and  will  in  later  life 
prove  immune  from  PhiUipps  Oppenheim,  R.  W.  Chambers, 
and  the  six  best  sellers. 

Let  us,  who  have  found  the  way  for  ourselves  by  devious 
paths,  show  the  child  the  straight  road  to  the  land  of  endur- 
ing and  faithful  friendship,  where  each  may  make  and  keep 
his  own  place,  and  find  among  its  pleasant  and  unchanging 
conditions,  sanctuary  from  the  harassments  of  a  changing 
world.  It  is  a  strange  world,  in  which  we  lose  our  person- 
ality and  yet  possess  our  place;  where  some  friends  are 
dearer  to  us  than  those  friends  fashioned  as  we  ourselves 
and  daily  with  us;  the  only  world  where  time,  absence,  or 
change  of  fortune  make  no  difference,  and  where  our  dream- 
children  never  grow  so  big  that  they  run  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  clasping  arms,  and  turn  into  men  and  women  who 
look  at  us  with  strange  and  challenging  eyes. 

M.  G.  Cook 


THE  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF 
COMPAJIATIVE  LITERATUEE 

A   DIALOGUE 

<  <  f  HOPE  that  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting.  I  promised 
*  to  call  earlier,  but — as  usual — was  delayed  by  the 
street  cars.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  lecture  to  which 
you  said  that  you  would  take  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  on  '  The  pig  in  lore  and  legend  '  but  we  need  not 
start  yet.  These  functions  never  begin  punctually  and,  of 
course,  I  expected  you  to  be  late.  I  have  passed  the  time  by 
looking  into  Renan's  Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse. 
I  notice  that  here,  in  his  old  age,  he  regrets  having  devoted 
his  life  to  literature  and  expresses  a  belief  that  science  is  the 
key  to  the  problems  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

"  I  agree  with  him  entirely.  Literature,  for  the  so-called 
man  of  general  culture,  is  now  hardly  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  and  for  the  specialist  it  generally  means  a 
florilegium  of  bibliographical  and  biographical  details.  You 
cannot  deny  that  for  some  time  past  students  of  literature 
have  been  content  to  play  a  miserably  insignificant  part  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  While  pathologists,  historians, 
psychologists,  philosophers,  and  dramatists  are  helping  to 
create  a  new  age,  the  average  exponent  of  literature  is  only 
too  delighted  if  he  can  discover  how  many  aunts  Shakespeare 
had,  how  Latin  might  have  been  pronounced,  or  whether  the 
Greek  drama  originated  in  the  worship  of  one's  ancestors. 
As  you  yourself  dabble  in  literature,  you  will  not  agree  with 
me." 

"  Well,  I  certainly  do  think  that  your  view  is  based  on 
insufficient  observation." 

"  How  can  one  come  to  any  other  conclusion?  I  conceive 
literature  to  be  the  expression  of  those  subtler  thoughts  and 
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emotions  which  cannot  be  communicated  by  argument  or 
plain  narrative,  but  which  need  form  and  style  to  convey 
their  full  meaning.  If  the  ordinary  journalist  wrote  about 
ladies'  head-dresses  or  pet  birds,  the  efforts  of  his  fountain 
pen  would  be  adequately  assessed  at  the  value  of  the  ink 
expended.  Yet  Addison  and  Catullus  have  produced  true 
literature  on  these  themes.  Now  as  such  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions can  reach  us  only  through  the  medium  of  another  man's 
brain,  and  as  many  of  them  have  dropped  among  us,  like 
meteorites,  from  distant  ages,  whose  customs  and  language 
are  so  different  from  our  own,  they  need  a  body  of  scholars 
to  explain  and  appreciate  them.  Such  is  the  function  of 
the  modern  critic.  It  is  a  useful  and  attractive  occupation, 
but  at  the  feast  of  literature,  such  exponents  are  like  the  men 
who  lay  the  table,  hand  round  the  dishes,  and  advise  you 
on  the  choice  of  wines." 

''  Your  description  may  well  apply  to  certain  present- 
day  tendencies,  but  it  is  scarcely  true  of  the  real  field  of  literary 
study.  The  great  Sainte-Beuve  maintained  that  the  true 
critic  was  gifted  with  literary  sympathy  which  enabled  him 
to  reconstruct  a  picture  of  his  author's  mind,  and  thus  became 
more  a  creator  than  a  commentator.  But  apart  from  that, 
the  study  of  literature  opens  up  a  whole  world  of  thought 
and  speculation,  which,  apparently,  are  never  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy." 

"  If  you  think  that  '  The  pig  in  lore  and  legend  '  can 
wait,  I  should  hke  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

"  I  mean  what  is  generally  called  comparative  hterature — " 

"  1  half  expected  that.  But  you  are  behind  the  times. 
Some  years  ago,  people  used  to  think  that  some  such  science 
might  well  be  constructed,  and  tentative  efforts  were  made  in 
that  direction.  Now  men  realize  that  such  a  study  is  a 
luxury,  because  every  trained  specialist  must  also  be  a  student 
of  comparative  hterature.  The  more  he  narrows  his  inquiry, 
the  more  deeply  it  penetrates  and  the  wider  it  spreads.  Sup- 
pose someone  chose  to  devote  his  life  to  the  most  circum- 
scribed and,  I  must  add,  to  the  most  superficial  of  our  great 
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classics.  I  mean  Addison.  He  would  have  to  begin  by 
making  a  minute  study  of  the  Silver  Age  in  Latin  literature, 
especially  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Silvius  Italicus 
and  even  of  later  writers  like  Prudentius.  Then  he  would  have 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  French  Augustan  age,  and 
above  all  with  the  difficult  author  La  Bruy^re.  He  would 
further  have  to  know  as  a  specialist  the  history  of  literary 
criticism,  especially  the  influence  which  Aristotle  exercised  all 
through  the  Italian  and  French  renascence,  down  to  Bossu. 
Nor  is  this  all.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  allegory.  He  must  have  traced  it  through  Plato 
and  Ovid;  followed  its  digressions  in  the  post-classical  inter- 
pretations of  Vergil;  kept  an  eye  on  it  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  must  have  seen  what  idea  men  had  of  it  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  must  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  classical  scholarship,  especially  into  the 
art  of  writing  Latin  verses,  with  all  their  subtle  combination 
of  ingenuity  and  imitation.  He  must  have  followed  the 
development  of  journalism  after  the  Revolution.  He  must 
understand  the  intricate  politics  of  the  time;  the  coffee  houses, 
the  wits,  the  current  ideas  on  travel,  letter-writing  and  edu- 
cation. He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
novel,  the  essay,  and  the  dialogue.  And  lastly,  in  addition 
to  a  sense  of  literary  form  only  to  be  acquired  by  wide  and 
discursive  reading,  he  must  be  intimately  familiar  with  a 
host  of  voluminous  writers,  including  Steele,  Swift,  Gay,  Pope, 
and  Samuel  Johnson.  And  all  this  research  is  needed  to 
interpret  a  modest  rather  narrow-minded  little  man,  who 
aimed  at  saying  the  simplest  things  in  the  simplest  way  and 
whose  best  work  was  intended  to  be  merely  '  an  entertain- 
ment '  to  his  readers  and,  at  the  most,  the  one  day's  '  talk 
of  the  Town.'  Just  think  how  many  literatures  and  lan- 
guages must  be  studied  to  elucidate  the  more  complex  authors 
like  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare.  Why,  no  scholar  could  explain 
a  simple  notebook  like  Ben  Jonson's  Timber  unless  he 
were  an  accomplished  student  of  comparative  literature.  In 
fact,  no  period,  no  author  is  isolated,  but  strikes  root  into  a 
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far  time.  Thus  the  more  a  student  focuses  his  energy  on  the 
thorough  understanding  of  a  single  writer,  the  more  varied 
must  his  reading  become." 

*'  All  that  you  said  is  quite  true,  but  has  no  bearing  on 
my  theory  of  comparative  literature." 

"  Why  not?  By  comparative  literature  I  suppose  that  you 
mean  the  study  of  influences.  Such  scholars  as  Loli^e,  Texte, 
Reinhartstottner,  Moellendorf,  Stiss,  Stemplinger,  Zielinski, 
Bosanquet,  Posnet,  H.  O.  Taylor,  and  the  contributors  to 
the  Types  of  English  Literature  series,  leave  us  with  the 
impression  that  imitation  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  inspir- 
ation. They  trace  the  migrations  of  thought,  showing  how 
ideas  and  forms  of  expression  arise  in  one  country  and  spread 
to  another  and  then  another,  till  Euripides  is  rediscovered  in 
Racine,  Juvenal  in  Johnson,  Terence  in  Erasmus,  Du  Bartas 
in  Milton,  Gongora  in  Lyly,  Aristotle  in  Lessing,  Ibsen  in 
Bernard  Shaw,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in  Goethe,  and  Goethe 
in  Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
tendency  of  literary  criticism  is  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  '  influences.'  But  even  where  such  resemblances  are  not 
superficial,  the  man  who  attempts  to  coordinate  them  is 
losing  his  time.  As  I  have  said,  a  host  of  learned  and  experi- 
enced scholars  have  given  up  their  lives  each  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  some  special  author  or  period,  and  they  are  the 
proper  people  to  investigate  the  sources  of  their  chosen  study. 
Their  labours  may  not  help  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life,  but 
they  are  thorough  and  give  their  readers  an  insight  into  the 
depth  and  complexity  of  all  true  learning.  Comparative 
literature  merely  authorizes  one  man  to  attempt  the  work 
of  an  army  of  specialists." 

"  *  Sancta  Simplicitas! '  Why,  comparative  literature  only 
begins  where  your  description  of  it  ends.  My  ideal  student 
does  not  aim  at  doing  the  specialists'  work  for  them.  He  is 
himself  a  specialist,  who  puts  their  work  to  a  new  use.  He 
does  not  confine  his  investigations  to  the  tracing  of  parallels 
and  resemblances,  which,  as  you  say,  can  be  done  far  better 
by  the  departmental  worker.     His  field  is  the  philosophy  of 
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literature,  and  he  uses  the  mass  of  data  collected  by  other 
scholars  wherewith  to  construct  the  laws  of  literary  production. 
So  you  see  that  he  must  think  of  many  other  things  besides 
the  discovery  of  plagiarisms  which,  from  the  speculative 
point  of  view,  are  often  more  curious  than  instructive.  At 
the  same  time,  much  can  be  gathered  from  the  study  of  *  in- 
fluences.' You  have  thrown  doubt  on  this  possibility,  so  I 
had  better  begin  by  showing  what  the  philosopher  of  literature 
can  learn  when  he  sees  how  one  age  or  auther  has  inspired 
another.  He  looks  over  the  ascertained  facts  within  his 
reach  and  finds  that  one  scholar  has  shown  what  influence  the 
Alexandrine  school,  for  instance,  had  upon  the  Augustan 
poets,  Thucydides  on  Livy,  or  Seneca  on  Corneille,  or  Boccac- 
cio on  Chaucer,  or  Vergil  on  renascence  criticism  in  Italy,  or 
the  fabliaux  on  Rabelais,  or  the  Dutch  Latin  plays  on  Lyly, 
or  Horace  on  Pope,  or  Addison  on  Bodmer  and  Breitinger, 
or  Dante  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  or " 

''  Yes,  I  quite  understand  all  that;  in  fact,  it  is  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  say.  But  how  does  your  theory  of  com- 
parative literature  improve  on  such  work  ?" 

"  In  this  way.  After  collecting  all  such  instances,  and 
perhaps  adding  a  few  more  of  his  own  discovering,  he  proceeds 
to  inquire  how  this  interaction  came  about.  By  a  process  of 
careful  comparison  and  deduction  he  finds  out  under  what 
conditions  an  age  is  '  influential,'  such  as  the  ages  of  Pericles 
and  Louis  XIV,  and  then  again  under  what  conditions  an 
age  is  receptive,  such  as  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Elizabeth. 
He  also  asks  what  kind  of  causes  brings  about  a  universal 
movement  such  as  the  mediaeval  epic  and  the  romantic  move- 
ment, and  then  a  purely  local  or  national  florescence,  such 
as  the  German  Aufkldrung,  or  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  or 
the  Oxford  movement.  While  pursuing  this  line  of  research, 
he  must  reckon  with  all  that  moulds  the  thought  of  men  and 
modifies  their  way  of  expression :  not  only  political  and  social 
changes — wars,  alliances,  the  rise  and  fall  of  classes  and  religions 
— or  the  great  contagious  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  which  from 
time  to  time  have  passed  over  Europe,  but  also  more  common- 
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place  and  accidental  developments,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
houses,  the  cultivation  of  gardens  and  the  invention  of  rail- 
ways, not  to  mention  matters  of  direct  literary  interest  such 
as  the  establishment  of  printing  presses,  the  sale  of  books, 
the  art  of  the  theatre,  censorship,  patronage,  travelling 
scholars,  and  all  the  hundred  ambiguous  and  tortuous  ways 
by  which  two  writers,  separated  by  space  and  time,  may  yet 
hold  communion  of  thought  and  expression  without  the  one 
understanding  a  word  of  the  other's  language.  And  lastly, 
these  political  and  sociological  considerations  must  not 
blind  him  to  the  more  academic  questions  of  style  and  form. 
There  is  a  subtle  magic  in  the  arts  of  expression,  and  our 
student  must  note  how  and  when  one  writer  copies  another 
out  of  sheer  love  for  the  literary  type,  yes,  and  often  centres 
his  imitation  on  some  whimsical  peculiarity,  till  the  true 
characteristics  of  his  model  are  lost  sight  of." 

"  And  you  think  that  the  workers  in  comparative  liter- 
ature whom  I  have  mentioned  completely  miss  these  oppor- 
tunities?" 

"  Almost  completely.  For  one  reason,  most  of  them 
have  confined  their  researches  to  one  period  or  writer.  That 
is  the  way  to  collect  minute  and  often  valuable  facts,  but  not 
the  way  to  see  what  part  these  facts  played  in  the  creation 
of  thought  and  expression.  Take,  for  instance,  Comparetti's 
Virgilio  net  Medio  Evo.  It  is  an  amazing  compilation,  telling 
us  how  the  ^neid  was  first  studied  as  a  storehouse 
of  Latin  grammar,  then  anathematized  as  a  wile  of  the  devil, 
then  interpreted  as  a  mystic  allegory  of  life,  and  lastly  won- 
dered at  as  the  work  of  a  magician.  And  yet  it  is  only  a 
mine,  a  quarry  out  of  which  you  must  dig  facts  for  your  own 
use.  Suppose  that  study  had  been  accompanied  by  a  parallel 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch, 
showing  what  ideas  and  superstitions  gathered  round  these 
names  and  changed  with  the  progress  of  thought.  And 
suppose  that  the  volume  had  been  concluded  with  a  chapter 
on  the  eighteenth  century  translations  of  the  Mneid  and  with 
some  account  of  the  poet's  complete,  if  not  excessive,  rehabilit- 
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ation  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  should  then  have  studied 
the  Vergilian  legend  in  relation  to  other  tendencies  of  the  time, 
and  we  should  have  seen  how  and  why  his  cult  illustrates 
one  of  the  most  curious  phases  in  the  progress  of  human 
thought.  So  Comparetti's  book  is,  to  my  mind,  an  example 
of  how  a  work  may  suffer  through  an  imperfect  application 
of  the  comparative  method.  Now  take  an  example  of  a  theme 
which  suffers  through  omitting  that  method  altogether. 
Herr  Franz  produced  in  1906  a  laborious  inquiry  entitled 
Das  literarische  Portrdt  in  Frankreich  in  Zeitalter  Richelieus 
und  Mazarins.  You  can  judge  of  its  thoroughness  when 
I  tell  you  that  he  first  read  through  that  complete  library  of 
quartos  generally  alluded  to  as  Le  Grand  Cyrus  and 
Clelie.  Yet,  once  again,  we  have  nothing  but  a  dictionary 
of  facts,  without  the  advantages  of  alphabetical  classification. 
If  only  he  had  compared  French  '  preciosite '  with  the  little 
we  know  of  the  Augustan  circle  at  Rome  and  with  the  more 
complete  idea  which  we  have  of  the  contemporary  character- 
writers  in  England,  he  might  at  least  have  shown  how  this 
most  curious  literary  type  marks  a  certain  stage  in  the  ad- 
vance of  culture.  No,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average  writer 
in  comparative  literature  is  bent  on  amassing  facts  but  does 
i^ot  look  below  the  surface  for  the  truths  which  underlie  them. 
It  is  only  here  and  there,  in  such  books  as  R.  C.  Christie's 
"  £Jtienne  Dokt,"  and  Villari's  "  Savonarola,' '  that  one  gathers 
hints  of  what  comparative  literature  may  become.  I  know 
of  two  writers  who  have  put  this  method  to  its  fullest  use, 
Taine  and  H.  S.  Chamberlain.  But  in  neither  Philosophie 
d'Art  nor  Die  Grundlagen  des  neunzehnten  Jahhrunderts  is 
the  purpose  literary." 

''  So  you  think  that  it  is  the  specialists'  business  to  dis- 
cover '  influences '  and  the  task  of  the  exponent  of  comparative 
literature  to  form  his  theory  on  the  results  of  their  research  ? 
In  other  words,  the  specialist  is  the  surveyor  who  marks  out 
certain  districts  as  fertile  and  the  literary  philosopher  comes 
on  afterwards  and  cultivates  the  area." 
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"  Partly.     But  as  I  have  already  said,  the  study  of  '  in- 
fluences '  is  not  the  chief  function  of  comparative  literature. 
As  the  very  name  indicates,  our  student's  business  is  to  com- 
pare.    He  will  find  it  far  more  instructive  to  examine  differ- 
ences.    Has  it  not  struck  you  as  most  significant  that  Greece 
should  create  a  certain  type  of  epic,  that  a  Roman  should  take 
that  epic  as  the  model  for  a  similar  poem,  and  that  then  an 
Englishman  should  draw  inspiration  from  both,  and  that  all 
three  (assuming  for  convenience  sake  that  Homer  existed) 
should  yet  produce  something  essentially  different  from  each 
other  ?    I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  obvious  political, 
social  and  linguistic  features  which  inevitably  colour  the  work 
of  three  men  composing  in  different  ages  and  countries.     I 
mean  the  deeper,  less  audible  voice  of  the  epic  spirit,  whose 
tones  and  modulations  can  be  detected  only  when  the  three 
poems  are  in  front  of  you,  side  by  side.    Again,  how  was  it 
that  antiquity  created  a  certain  type  of  drama,  that  England 
and  France  (not  to  mention  Italy  and  Spain)  accepted  this 
model  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  yet  produced  a  literature 
so  fundamentally  different  each  from  the  others  ?    And  again, 
how  was  it  that  both  countries  produced  their  best  drama  in 
the  seventeenth  and  not  in  any  other  century,  while  Germany, 
drawing  on  the  same  sources  of  inspiration,  produced  yet 
another  type  of  drama  and  that  too  in  the  eighteenth  century? 
Then,  as  a  contrast,  turn  to  the  Roman  satura.     You  find 
it  profoundly  modified,  first  by  Lucilius,  then  by  Horace,  and 
then  by  Juvenal.     Yet  in  northern  Europe,  unlike  the  drama 
and  the  epic,  it  retains  its  old  classical  spirit  intact  and, 
again  unlike  the  epic  and  the  drama,  it  is  completely  effaced 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  novel  and  the  short  story. 
These  three  instances  should  be  enough  to  show  you  what 
instructive  problems  arise  as  soon  as  one  begins  to  compare 
the  history  of  literatures,  but  let  me  give  you  a  few  more 
examples.     Take  the  renascence.    Why  did  this  movement, 
in  Italy,  find  vent  in  an  assertion  of  individuality,  while  in 
France,  the  imitator  of  Italy,  it  subjected  itself  to  law.     And 
while  on  this  period,  let  us  consider  the  essay.     Some  people 
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claim  that  even  this  type  originated  in  ancient  Italy  and 
they  quote  such  names  as  Horace,  Varro,  Seneca,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.     But  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  comparative 
method  that  we  learn  to  distinguish  the  true  spirit  of  a  genre 
from  what  is  a  mere  adumbration  of  form,  and  the  student 
soon  convinces  himself  that  the  essay  was  the  peculiar  pro- 
duct of  the  renascence.     This  fact  alone  is  important.     It 
shows  us  where  to  look  for  one  of  the  keys  which  unlock  the 
sixteenth  century  mind.     But  there  is  more  to  be  learnt. 
When  we  begin  to  study  the  essay,  we  discover  that  the  type 
suddenly  sprang  into  a  glorious  existence  in  the  hands  of 
Montaigne  and  we  note  that  the  French  nation  first  produced 
the  combination  of  intellectual  curiosity,  suave  scepticism, 
wide  reading,  and  conversational  charm,  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  true  essay.     When  we  push  our  investigations  further, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  that  France  never  repeated  this 
feat  but  that  England  suddenly  became  the  land  of  the  essay, 
and,  from  the  days  of  Bacon  to  Charles  Lamb,  has  again 
and  again  produced  the  greatest  masterpieces  in  this  genre." 
"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  transmigration?  " 
'*  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  a  full  explanation,  but 
you  might  notice  that  the  French  essay  decayed  partly  through 
the  rise  of  the  salon  and  of  court  literature.     At  places  like 
the  Hotel  de    Rambouillet,  the  Louvre,  and  Versailles,  the 
men  naturally  gifted  as  essayists  came  too  completely  under 
the    influence    of    conversation.      Literature    followed    the 
artificial  brilliance  of  talk,  and  so  humanists  wrote  maxims, 
epigrams,  and  '  pensees  '  instead  of  discourses.     But  while 
literature  in  France  became  aristocratic,  England  was  already 
inspired  by  the  sober,  discursive,  democratic  spirit,  with  its 
eagerness  for  ideas  and   self-improvement  and  its  curiosity 
in  life.     There  were  clubs  and    coteries    and,  later,  coffee- 
houses where  argument  stimulated  thought,  but  salons  never 
existed  to  any  extent  and  conversational  preciousness  was 
confined  to  a  very  limited  circle.     However,  I  merely  quoted 
the  essay  as  an  instance  of  how  the  failure  of  a  genre  in  one 
^country  may  help  us  to  understand  its  success  in  another. 
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There  are  many  other  examples  equally  good.  Why  did  lyric 
poetry  spring  into  a  short  and  imperfect  existence  in  Greece, 
an  even  less  perfect  existence  at  Rome,  and  then,  after  fitful 
and  timorous  efforts  in  mediaeval  Latin  and  one  short  if  glorious 
outburst  at  the  renascence,  find  full  and  free  scope  only  in 
the  nineteenth  century?  Why  was  it  the  eighteenth  century 
in  which  sentimentality  first  pervaded  the  novel  and  the 
drama?  Or  again,  take  the  idea  of  the  devil  and  the  idea 
of  the  gentleman,  which  run  Hke  threads  through  post-clas- 
sical civilization.  I  do  not  propose  that  an  exhaustive  socio- 
logical or  antiquarian  study  should  be  made  of  either  of  these 
conceptions.  Such  an  inquiry  would  occupy  a  lifetime  to 
itself.  But  think  of  the  mass  of  pure  literature,  which  centres 
round  both  ideas.  Compare  the  pictures  of  the  devil  in  the 
early  Fathers,  the  Fabliaux,  the  Exempla,  Dante,  Luther, 
Marlowe,  Milton,  and  Goethe;  and  again,  the  ideal  of  a  gentle- 
man, first  in  the  Roman  moralists,  then  in  the  mediaeval 
books  of  courtesy,  then  in  the  theories  put  forward  by 
such  men  as  Erasmus,  Ascham,  Montaigne,  and  Lyly, 
then  the  culmination  of  the  renascence  conception  in 
Faret's  Honnete  Homme  and  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentle- 
man, and  lastly  its  degeneration,  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
cult  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  such 
books  as  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau.  Then  the  student  might 
conclude  by  finding  out  how  and  why  a  new  gentlemanly  ideal 
arose  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  am  well  aware  that  such 
comparisons  may  become  whimsical  and  sciolistic,  but,  if 
employed  with  a  scholar's  knowledge  and  meticulous  con- 
scientiousness, they  reveal  the  secrets  of  past  ages.  Nothing 
lies  nearer  the  heart  of  man  than  his  conceptions  of  the  devil 
and  of  a  gentleman.  The  one  is  an  allegory  of  sin  and  assumes 
a  different  character  in  every  age  and  rank  of  society,  according 
to  the  actions  which  various  types  of  men  have  learnt  not  to 
do,  so  that  Satan  is  sometimes  an  invisible  magician  who 
inspires  evil  thoughts  (as  with  Saint  Augustine  or  John  of 
Norwich)  sometimes  a  supernatural  buffoon  who  can  be 
mocked  and  cheated  (as  in  the  fabhaux)  or  again,  in  Milton, 
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a  combination  of  Hector,  (Edipus,  Archbishop  Laud  and 
Arimon.  Just  as  the  devil  is  a  symbol  of  man's  struggle  with 
himself,  so  the  ideal  gentleman  symbolizes  man's  attitude 
to  his  fellows. ..." 

"  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you  again,  but  I  already 
understand  your  point  fairly  well,  and  I  fear  that  you  are 
going  on  to  quote  yet  more  examples.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  conceive  comparative  literature  to  be  almost  entirely 
the  study  of  periods  and  tendencies.  You  overlook  the 
personal  element  altogether.  *  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,'  and  so  does  literary  inspiration.  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  movements  can  often  be  traced  to  an  obscure  idio- 
syncracy  lurking  in  the  brain  of  some  genius.  According  to 
your  system,  the  history  of  literature  is  merely  a  record. 
It  can  never  become  a  philosophy  unless  you  learn  to  wield 
Ithuriel's  spear." 

"  There  you  touch  the  fundamental  weakness  of  all 
literary  research.  Books  are  only  one  of  the  many  products 
of  the  human  mind  and  give  but  a  very  attenuated  insight 
into  its  labyrinthine  depths.  What  you  have  said  does  not 
specially  apply  to  comparative  literature.  Besides,  our  science 
is  not  intended  to  give  a  whole  and  complete  impression  of 
literature.  It  is  meant  to  supplement  the  labours  of  the 
specialist.  Nor  does  it  neglect  the  personal  element  as  much 
as  you  suppose.  To  begin  with,  the  most  original  genius 
never  escapes  the  influence  of  his  spiritual  environment. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  not  have  believed  in  witches,  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century;  Luther  would  not 
have  attacked  Rome  if  he  had  entered  a  thirteenth  century 
monastery;  Vergil  would  not  have  composed  the  yEneid  if  he 
had  lived  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Villon  and  Nashe  would  have  been  far  greater  if  the  one  had 
lived  at  the  time  of  Victor  Hugo  and  the  other  in  the  age  of 
Addison;  so  would  Heine  if  he  had  been  born  fifty  years 
earlier.  But  surely  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  first, 
though  not  the  only,  step  towards  understanding  an  author 
is  to  understand  his  age,  and  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that 
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this  preliminary  knowledge  can  be  most  fully  acquired  by  a 
process  of  comparison.  Even  when  we  come  to  the  more 
intensive  study  of  an  author's  character  and  individuality, 
we  shall  never  get  our  nearest  to  the  truth  unless  we  compare 
him  with  others.  In  order  to  understand  Konrad,  the  com- 
poser of  Rolandslied,  we  must  compare  his  work  with  Chanson 
de  Roland;  to  appreciate  Heinrich  von  Veldeke,  we  must  read 
his  Eneit  side  by  side  with  Roman  d'Eneas.  If  we  want  to 
disentangle  the  one  note  of  sentiment  and  sincerity  in  Tibullus 
and  Propertius,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  work  of  the  other 
erotic  poets,  not  only  Sappho  and  the  Greek  anthology  but 
Abelard  (though  he  wrote  letters  not  verse),  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Heine,  Baudelaire,  Moore,  and  Byron.  I  doubt 
whether  a  student  can  feel  the  true  significance  of  Words- 
worth's nature-poetry  unless  he  reads  the  other  masters  of 
this  school:  I  mean  poets  as  widely  different  as  Lucretius, 
Lamartine,  and  Shelley.  However,  I  have  said  enough  to 
demonstrate  to  you  the  possibilities  of  a  comprehensive  study 
of  literature  and  if  we  stop  now  we  have  still  time  to  hear 
the  last  half  of  '  The  pig  in  lore  and  legend.'  The  lecture,  if 
well  done,  should,  in  itself,  be  an  interesting  example  of  the 
comparative   method." 

"  Wait  a  minute.  I  am  still  half  unconvinced.  I  admit 
that  useful  work  may  be  done  along  these  lines,  but  only,  it 
seems,  in  a  fragmentary  way.  You  claim  that  this  compar- 
ative method  leads  to  the  philosophy  of  literature.  But 
where  is  your  connected  view  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  books  ?  You  must  give  the  student  a  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  evolution  if  comparative  literature  is  to  be 
classed  with  other  recognized  studies.  Now,  I  cannot  see 
how  you  would  do  more  than  pick  up  here  and  there  a  number 
of  rather  suggestive  inferences,  which  might  supply  material 
for  occasional  monographs." 

"  If  you  think  that,  you  have  quite  misunderstood  my 
elaborate  exposition.  In  order  to  collect  our  data  we  shall 
have  to  investigate  a  number  of  apparently  more  or  less 
disconnected  phenomena,  and  any  one  of  these  studies  might. 
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as  you  say,  form  the  subject  of  a  monograph.  But  such 
inquiries  will  lose  nearly  all  their  value  unless  they  follow 
one  another  in  a  continuous  history  of  comparative  literature, 
each  one  adding  its  quota  towards  the  principles  which  we 
are  trying  to  formulate." 

"  Then  you  would  suggest  a  chronological  survey  of  the 
literature  of  the  world,  beginning,  I  suppose,  with  the  Vedas, 
and  ending  with  The  Patrician  and  L'Age  Dangereux. 

**  Nothing  quite  so  comprehensive  as  that.  Remember, 
my  method  is  not  designed  primarily  to  give  the  student  an 
array  of  facts — though  facts  are  the  basis  of  all  true  knowledge 
— but  rather  the  truths  behind  those  facts.  So  I  should 
handle  my  material  with  this  end  in  view." 

"  Well,  what  would  be  your  scheme  of  study?  " 

''  It  is  difficult  to  give  you  more  than  the  merest  adum- 
bration of  a  sketch.  When  making  an  experiment,  you  have 
to  feel  your  way,  and  in  a  comparative  history,  there  are  many 
questions  of  method  and  arrangement  which  could  be  settled 
only  by  one  already  engaged  in  the  task.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  begin  with  Greek  literature.  We  are  trying 
to  get  at  the  influences — social,  ethnical,  domestic,  political, 
climatic — which  cause  literary  thought  to  change  its  form 
and  volume  despite  all  efforts  at  imitation,  and  we  are 
trying  to  discover  this  by  seeing  what  types  and  what 
ideas  throve  in  different  ages  and  nations.  Now,  the 
sources  of  Greek  literature  are  too  obscure  and  too  un- 
certain for  this  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the  con- 
ditions under  which  theii'  best  work  was  produced — how, 
for  instance,  the  Homeric  poems  came  into  existence,  or 
what  was  the  aesthetic  intention  of  an  Athenian  tragedy. 
Besides,  one  feels  in  reading  their  masterpieces  that  though 
the  Greeks  could  say  what  they  wanted  with  the  utmost 
lucidity,  there  is  always  something  at  the  back  of  their  minds 
which  we  can  never  hope  to  comprehend.  Who  can  pretend 
to  understand  the  Bacchae  or  the  Promotheus  Vinctus  or 
some  of  the  Homeric  scenes  where  Ares  and  Athene  joined 
in  the  battles  round  Troy?     But  if  we  cannot  know  enough 
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about  Greek  thought  to  build  theories  on  its  process  of  pro- 
duction, we  shall  learn  much  by  studying  what  other  people 
have  thought  about  it.  A  historian  of  comparative  literature 
would  refer  again  and  again  to  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Hellas, 
but  only  for  comparison — to  throw  into  relief  certain  types 
of  later  literature  and  to  illustrate  certain  phases  of  thought. 
To  my  mind,  Rome  is  the  proper  starting  point  for  our  inquiry. 
Of  course,  we  shall  not  give  a  complete  history  of  its  literary 
output.  The  student  can  find  that  in  J.  W.  Duff.  For  our 
purpose,  ancient  Rome  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  study 
four  types  of  literature.  The  first  is  oratory.  We  should 
begin  by  considering  the  conditions  which  made  rhetoric  so 
integral  a  part  of  Roman  civilization;  then  we  should  study 
Cicero's  speeches  and  by  comparison  with  Antiphon,  Ando- 
cides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  and  Demosthenes,  we  shall 
find  out  what  is  the  native  character  and  greatness  of  these 
orations.  Then  we  should  investigate  the  Roman's  own  idea 
of  the  principles  of  oratory,  comparing  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
with  Cicero's  and  Quintilian's  treatises  and  Seneca's  Sua- 
soriae,  and  we  should  end  by  showing  how  the  declama- 
tory spirit  pervaded  all  forms  of  Latin  literature.  Thus 
we  shall  have  discovered  how  a  Hterary  type — oratory — 
arises,  of  what  excellence  it  is  capable,  in  what  atmosphere 
it  thrives,  how  far  its  influence  can  spread.  But  the 
picture  is  not  yet  complete.  We  have  considered  elo- 
quence in  one  civilization  only  and  must  test  the  truth  of 
our  deductions.  So  we  turn  to  other  Hteratures,  we  study 
the  oratory  of,  say,  Bossuet  and  Massillon,  Burke  and 
Sheridan.  Again,  we  investigate  the  social  miUeu,  the  liter- 
ary ideals  of  the  age,  the  training  and  genius  of  the  orators 
and  the  style  of  their  speeches.  By  this  method  we  detect 
what  factors  in  Roman  eloquence  were  merely  accidents  of 
the  forum  and  the  senate  house  and  what  factors  reappear 
in  altered  form  to  influence  the  pulpit  under  Louis  XIV  and 
the  House  of  Commons  under  George  III.  The  two  next 
types  to  be  considered  are  satire  and  erotic  poetry,  about 
which  I  have  already  spoken.    We  shall  need  once  more  to 
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draw  on  many  literatures  to  complete  our  idea  of  both  these 
genres,  but  nowhere  do  the  necessary  influences  meet  so 
completely  in  their  production  and  nowhere  do  their  essential 
characteristics  stand  out  so  clearly  as  in  the  Greco-oriental 
civilization  of  the  Principate.  Then  we  come  to  narrative 
poetry  and  show  what  interesting  forces  underlay  the  creation 
of  the  self-conscious  epic.  Need  I  say  that  the  Mneid 
is  the  perfect  type  of  this  genre?  As  I  have  shown,  we  cannot 
make  Homer  the  pivot  of  such  an  inquiry,  but  we  must  read 
him  to  bring  out  the  essential  difference  of  the  Vergilian 
spirit,  and  we  must  not  forget  Lucan  and  Statius  and  the 
Roman  parodies  of  epic  poetry.  Then  we  must  go  on  to  con- 
sider Milton,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Tennyson, 
amongst  others,  in  order  to  understand  the  various  environ- 
ments in  which  epic  inspiration  cannot  live.  This  section 
would  be  closed  with  an  examination  of  the  VergiUan  scholiasts 
— Servius,  Prudentius,  Macrobius, — who  exposed  the  fan- 
tastic ideas  of  their  own  time  while  they  thought  that  they 
were  expounding  Vergil's. 

"  The  next  section  would  be  concerned  with  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  you  will  now  begin  to  see  the  advantages  of  chron- 
ological treatment.  All  through  this  period  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe  were  divided  between  two  civilizations.  While 
the  native  languages  were  growing  into  literature,  the  vaster 
and  more  profound  culture  of  the  time  was  still  under  the 
domain  of  Latin.  As  the  first  section  will  have  taught  us 
something  of  the  classical  spirit,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly  how  this  ecclesiastic  and  scholastic  literature  differed 
in  idiom  and  in  ideas  from  the  writings  in  the  old  Roman 
language.  Gradually  the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages 
will  be  revealed  to  us  as  we  watch  their  divergence  from 
classicism,  first  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  then  in  the  legends 
of  Vergil  and  Aristotle,  then  in  the  interpretations  of  Cicero's 
philosophy,  then,  to  leave  the  ancient  for  modern  languages, 
in  the  romances  akin  to  the  antique,  such  as  Roman  de 
Thebes,  Roman  de  Troie,  Roman  de  Jules  Cesar,  and  in 
Chretien  de  Troye's  imitations  of  Ovid,  and  while  we  com- 
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pare  these  French  poems  with  their  classical  sources,  we  shall 
also  compare  them  with  their  imitations  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. We  shall  now  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  native 
epics  of  the  Middle  Ages:  Chanson  de  Roland,  the  Arthurian 
Cycle,  Nibelungenlied.  The  documents,  like  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  are  too  obscure  and  complex  in  their  origin  to 
be  studied  for  their  own  sakes,  but  they  will  be  used,  in  the 
first  place,  to  complete  our  picture  of  mediaeval  civilization, 
and  secondly,  as  nearly  all  were  adapted  and  paraphrased  in 
different  countries,  they  will  also  help  to  show  us  how  France, 
Germany,  and  England  were  developing  national  individuality. 
In  these  inquiries,  there  will  frequently  have  been  occasion 
to  notice  the  tendency  to  allegory,  especially  while  sketching 
the  development  of  the  post-classical  interpretation  of  the 
JEneid,  and  now  will  be  the  most  convenient  time  to  introduce 
the  study  of  the  fable  and  the  story.  The  fable  originated, 
for  our  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  ^Esop,  Phsedrus,  and  Avianus 
and  though  the  genre  was  at  first  despised,  its  scope  and 
method  in  classical  times  must  carefully  be  studied  and  its 
ultimate  development  from  Bunyan,  La  Fontaine,  and  Per- 
rault  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  French  symbolists,  traced 
in  detail,  if  we  are  to  understand  all  that  the  Middle  Ages 
can  teach  us  about  it.  In  this  way,  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  a  new  and  more  complete  idea  of  such  difficult  alle- 
gories as  Roman  de  la  Rose  and — what  is  more  important 
— we  shall  be  prepared  to  study  the  last  literary  feature 
of  this  period,  the  art  of  story-telling.  The  tendencies  and 
ideas  which  called  this  genre  into  existence  meet  more 
clearly  and  completely  at  this  epoch  than  at  any  other 
time.  What  kind  of  people  composed  mediaeval  narra- 
tives? Who  listened  to  them  or  read  them?  What  state 
of  society  and  manner  of  life  made  them  possible?  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  German  '  Gemuth,'  the 
'  esprit  gaulois  '  and  EngHsh  '  humour?'  We  shall  answer 
such  questions  by  showing  how  the  *  chanson  courtoise ' 
<jame  into  existence,  why  it  decayed  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury and  was  replaced  by  the  fabhau.    We  shall  consider 
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connected  stories  as  different  as  Parsival  and  Renard 
and  a  multitude  of  tales  varying  from  the  songs  of  troubadours 
to  Exempla  (a  field  of  literature  never  yet  fully  investigated). 
As  usual  our  method  will  be  one  of  comparison.  We  shfdl 
form  an  idea  of  the  narrative  gift  in  classical  times  by  reading 
Euripides  and  Ovid ;  we  shall  move  forward  through  Boccaccio, 
the  French  and  Italian  novelettes  and  the  renascence  facetice 
and  jest-books  to  discover  exactly  how  the  conception  of 
story-telling  changed  with  the  changing  age.  We  shall  end 
by  comparing  the  old  fashioned  tale  with  the  modern  short 
story,  which  begins  to  appear  in  the  Taller  and  the  Spectator. 
"Our  third  period  would  of  course  be  the  renascence. 
We  should  preface  this  section  with  a  discussion  on  the 
culture  of  Periclean  Athens  to  show  clearly  how  the  great 
humanists  of  the  age — Dolet,  Erasmus,  More,  Poggio  and 
others — were  irreclaimably  children  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
though  they  thought  that  they  were  Grecians.  As  we  shall 
have  had  the  advantage  of  studying  both  Roman  and  mediaeval 
civilization,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
complex  conflict  of  ideas  out  of  which  the  renascence  sprung. 
We  shall  understand  why  some  forms  of  mediseval  thought — 
such  as  '  vision  '  Hterature  and  gohardic  poetry — died  out, 
while  other  types,  such  as  lampoons  on  women,  the  idea  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  '  group-satire  '  lived  on.  Such 
books  as  Eckius  Dedolatus,  Encomium  Moriae,  De  incerti- 
tudine  et  Varietate  Scientiarum  now  become  supremely 
significant,  though  they  are  generally  neglected  by  literary 
students,  and  the  importance  of  the  witch  controversy  will 
be  realized.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  gruesome  and  fanatic 
series  of  books  is  not  generally  regarded  as  literature,  but 
the  superstition  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  Europe's 
best  thinkers  and  poets  that  the  subject  cannot  be  over- 
looked and  by  means  of  the  comparative  method  we  shall 
come  to  see  how  the  works  of  Sprenger,  Agrippa,  Scott,  Bodin, 
Steame,  Filmer,  Glanvill,  Casaubon,  Wagstaffe,  and  Webster 
really  record  the  history  of  one  of  the  profoundest  spiritual 
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changes  which  have  passed  over  Europe.  The  renascence,  too, 
is  the  age  in  which  to  study  tragedy,  comedy,  the  essay  and 
the  idea  of  a  gentleman,  always,  of  course,  looking  back  to 
antiquity  and  forward  to  modern  times  and  making  the 
renascence  the  centre  round  which  we  group  our  researches. 

"Just  as  the  study  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 
prepared  our  minds  for  the  renascence,  so  the  study  of  all 
these  three  ages  prepares  us  for  the  romantic  movement. 
Most  of  the  eighteenth  century  literature  will  already  have 
been  dealt  with  but  before  passing  on  to  the  works  of  a  Scott, 
a  Heine,  a  Shelley,  a  Victor  Hugo,  or  a  Leopardi,  we  must 
pause  to  examine  the  neo-classicism  inaugurated  by  Lessing 
and  Winckelmann.  A  better  theme  for  comparative  Htera- 
ture  could  hardly  be  imagined.  With  our  knowledge  of 
the  original  Greek  genius,  of  the  Itahan  classical  revival  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  of  the  French  so-called 
Augustan  age  in  the  seventeenth,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace 
clearly  the  causes  of  this  German  movement  and  to  single  out 
its  new  and  significant  tendencies.  So  we  should  eventually 
reach  the  nineteenth  century.  It  would  take  far  too  long  to 
explain  all  the  literary  problems  which,  in  this  setting,  present 
themselves  for  solution.  Amongst  other  things,  a  new  field 
of  speculation  would  be  opened  up  as  soon  as  we  began  to 
trace  the  influence  on  thought  of  practical  inventions  and 
scientific  discoveries.  The  growth  of  the  love  of  nature 
would  now  be  discussed,  and  of  course  we  should  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  essential  difference  between  the  words  '  clas- 
sical '  and  '  romantic'  One  of  our  most  important  inquiries 
would  centre  round  the  character  and  development  of  the 
novel." 

"  You  have  omitted  several  subjects  essential  to  com- 
parative literature,  for  instance,  the  history  of  criticism 
and  didactic  poetry,  and  the  development  of  aphoristic  litera- 
ture, sentiment alism,  and  the  epistulary  art.  But  I  think  I 
understand  your  idea.  You  hold  that  besides  studying  Hter- 
ature  we  should  find  out  the  general  laws  of  its  production 
and  that  to  accomplish    this  we  must  find  out  how  each 
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school,  movement,  or  type  came  into  existence  and  along 
what  lines  it  developed.  This  is  difficult  for  want  of  sufficient 
data,  but  the  causes  which  are  often  hidden  or  only  par- 
tially operative  at  the  other  epochs,  can  be  nearly  always 
clearly  traced  at  some  particular  age.  So  you  pass  down  the 
course  of  history,  discovering  the  genesis  and  character  of 
some  kind  of  literature  at  each  stage,  and  stopping  to  digress 
into  the  past  and  the  future  in  search  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence, before  you  resume  your  progress.  When  you  have 
constructed  this  body  of  theoretical  knowledge  you  hope 
to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  literary  problems  of  our  own  time 
and  shed  the  light  of  the  past  on  the  obscurities  of  the  present. 
It  is  an  ambitious  project,  worthy  of  Phaethon.  To  my  mind 
you  could  never  traverse  so  vast  an  ocean  without  becoming 
inaccurate  and  superficial.  I  can  well  imagine  you  weighing 
anchor  to  the  tune  of  scholarly  research  and  eventually 
putting  into  a  port  rather  resembling  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton's 
World  Literature  which,  though  admirable  and  suggestive, 
is  a  book  for  amateurs  and  not  for  students." 

"  If  by  superficiality  you  mean  the  neglect  of  some  things 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  specialist,  you  are  right.  We 
shall  not  need  to  investigate  what  book  Hamlet  was  reading 
when  he  called  Polonius  a  fishmonger,  nor  discuss  the  meaning 
of  *  sub-imagine '  in  book  VII  of  the  ^neid,  interesting 
and  curious  as  such  researches  may  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  be  too  academic  and  meticulous  about  some  other 
questions.  To  assume  that  Ben  Jonson's  Timber  is  an 
original  work,  that  La  Bruy^re  was  influenced  only  by  the 
classics,  or  that  the  Tatler  is  less  historically  significant  than 
the  Spectator  would  mean  sheer  disqualification  for  the  study 
of  comparative  literature.  However,  I  admit  that  such  a 
study  as  I  have  sketched  would  be  a  life  work.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  much  one  man  may  accomplish  if  he  makes 
a  proper  use  of  his  authorities  and  does  not  play  bridge." 

H.    V.    ROUTH 


MRS.  BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON 

TN  the  brief  sketch,  to  be  found  in  an  American  edition  (1895) 
''■  of  the  Encyclopoedia  Britannica,  of  the  hfe  of  James 
Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  it  is  stated  : 
''In  1769  ...  he  [Boswell]  married  Miss  Montgomerie.  Not 
much  is  known  of  this  lady,  except  that  she  was  a  relation  of 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  as  Boswell  took  care  to  inform  the  people 
of  Scotland  in  his  Letter  to  them  in  1785.  Johnson's  opinion 
of  her  quaHties  was  very  low  ;  but  she  probably  concurred  with 
old  Lord  Auchinleck  in  thinking  the  great  lexicographer  'a 
brute.'  "  In  the  recent  English  edition  (1910)  of  the  Britannica, 
there  is  the  further  statement  that  "neither  BoswelFs  father 
nor  his  wife  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  the  lexicographer.  .  .  . 
Housewives  less  prim  than  Mrs.  Boswell  might  have  objected 
to  Johnson's  habit  of  turning  lighted  candles  upside  down, 
when  in  the  parlour,  to  make  them  burn  better.  She  called  the 
great  man  'a  bear.'.  .  .  " 

Is  the  foregoing  statement  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Boswell  just?  And  the  other  statements  quoted,  concern- 
ing her  attitude  towards  him :  are  they  correct?  Dr.  Johnson's 
"Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland"  contains  no 
mention  of  the  lady.  But  both  Boswell's  "Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D." — which  in  the  earlier  5n7anmca  article  is 
described  as  "a  biography  which  has  no  equal  in  our  own  or  in 
any  other  literature" — and  his  "Journal  of  a  Tour  "to  the 
Hebrides"  contain  many  allusions  to  the  subject,  and  more 
especially  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell  and  also  to 
Mrs.  Boswell  ;  and  these  alone,  it  is  submitted,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  severe  criticism  of  the  Britannica  articles, 
in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  matter  in  hand. 

We  will  take  up  in  chronological  order,  from  both 
"Journal"  and  "Life,"  together,  the  portions  that  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject.    And  it  may  be  that  in  grouping 
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and  considering  them  we  shall  find  the  task  to  be  one  not 
only  of  peculiar  interest,  but  also  of  a  certain  charm  as  bring- 
ing out  in  relief  a  fascinating  feature  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dis- 
position. 

To  begin  with,  Boswell  came  to  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1769  and  informed  Dr.  Johnson — whom  he  had  come  to 
know  intimately — that  he  was  to  be  married  in  a  few  months. 
Johnson  concludes  a  letter  to  him,  dated  Sept.  9th,  1769,  in 
language  which  shows  the  lively  and  affectionate  interest 
which  he  took  in  Boswell  and  his  approaching  matrimonial 
venture  :  "I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  ;  and 
as  I  wish  you  well  in  things  of  less  importance,  wish  you  well 
with  proportionate  ardour  in  this  crisis  of  your  life.  What 
I  can  contribute  to  your  happiness,  I  should  be  very  unwilling 
to  withhold;  for  I  have  always  loved  and  valued  you,  and  shall 
love  you  and  value  you  still  more  as  you  become  more  regular 
and  useful  :  effects  which  a  happy  marriage  will  hardly  fail 
to  produce.  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come  back  very 
soon  from  this  place.  I  shall,  perhaps,  stay  a  fortnight  longer; 
and  a  fortnight  is  a  long  time  for  a  lover  to  be  absent  from  his 
Mistress.  Would  a  fortnight  ever  have  an  end?"  This 
letter  was  from  Brighthelmstone,  and  is  subscribed  in  his 
customary  way: — '*I  am,  dear  Sir,  Your  most  affectionate 
humble  Servant,  Sam  Johnson." 

About  two  months  later  Boswell  wrote  him  at  Streatham, 
asking  to  be  met  in  London  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Scotland, 
and  Johnson's  answer  written  from  Streatham,  includes  this 
paragraph:  "Whether  you  can  come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have 
occasion  to  write  you  again  before  your  marriage,  and  there- 
fore tell  you  now  that  with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you  hap- 
piness."  But  Boswell  did  go  to  Streatham,  and  was  given  the 
following  philosophic  bit  of  advice  :  "Now  that  you  are  going 
to  marry,  do  not  expect  more  from  life  than  life  will  afford. 
You  may  often  find  yourself  out  of  humour,  and  you  may  often 
think  your  wife  not  studious  enough  to  please  you;  and  yet 
you  may  have  reason  to  consider  yourself  as  upon  the  whole 
very  happily  married."  And  the  Doctor  accompanied  him 
to  London,  and  saw  him  into  the  post-chaise  for  Scotland. 
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A  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell,  had  this  to 
say  of  the  accusation  that  Johnson  was  prejudiced  against 
the  natives  of  Scotland  (of  whom  Mrs.  Boswell  was  one) — 
that  he  had  even  antipathy  towards  them:  ''Surely,  so  il- 
liberal a  prejudice  never  entered  his  mind  :  and  it  is  well 
known  many  natives  of  that  respectable  Country  possessed 
a  large  share  of  his  esteem  :  nor  were  any  of  them  excluded 
from  his  good  offices  as  far  as  opportunity  permitted.  True 
it  is,  he  considered  the  Scotch,  nationally,  as  a  crafty,  design- 
ing people,  eagerly  attentive  to  their  own  interests  and 
too  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  other  people;" 
and  he  quoted  Johnson,  ''While  they  confine  their  benevolence 
in  a  manner,  exclusively,  to  those  of  their  own  Country,  they 
expect  to  share  in  the  good  offices  of  other  people. " 

Boswell,  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  did  not  write  John- 
son until  April  18th,  1771, — nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of 
silence.  He  then  gave  him  some  account  of  his  "comfortable 
life  as  a  married  man,  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  the  Scotch 
bar  ;  invited  him  to  Scotland  and  promised  to  attend  him 
to  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides."  Johnson  withheld  his 
answer  until  June  20th,  1771.  In  his  letter  of  that  date 
he  expresses  his  pleasure  at  Boswell's  account  of  himself,  and 
the  sincere  hope,  "that  between  public  business,  improving 
studies,  and  domestic  pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor 
caprice  will  find  any  place  for  entrance,"  and  he  adds,  "My 
dear  Sir,  mind  your  studies,  mind  your  business,  make  your 
lady  happy,  and  be  a  good  Christian. " 

In  a  letter  to  Boswell  of  March  15th,  1772,  in  answer 
to  one  from  Boswell  telling  him  of  an  intended  journey  to 
London — to  oppose  an  Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  case  Boswell  had  argued  successfully 
in  Edinburgh,  but  in  the  further  stage  of  which  he  desired  the 
assistance  of  Johnson — the  latter,  after  promising  his  aid, 
goes  on  to  say,  "My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  the  merit 
of  singular  virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  singular  prejudice. 
Whether  to  love  you  be  right  or  wrong  I  have  many  on  my 
side  :  Mrs.  Thrale  loves  you,  Mrs.  Williams  loves  you  ;"  and 
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he  concludes,  "How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing  of 
your  lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her  some  time,  and  till  then  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  her." 

Boswell  carried  out  his  intention  of  going  to  London  on 
this  occasion,  and  says,  "On  the  21st  of  March  I  was  happy 
to  find  myself  again  in  my  friend's  study,  and  was  glad  to 
see  my  old  acquaintance. "  And  in  the  following  year,  he  made 
another  business  trip  to  the  metropolis.  He  met  Johnson, 
frequently,  on  both  occasions,  especially  at  the  place  Boswell 
calls  "our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre  Tavern,"  dined  with 
him — sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  the  company  of  common 
friends ;  they  attended  church  together,  walked  and  talked,  dis- 
cussed an  infinite  variety  of  topics,  and  evinced  the  deepest 
and  most  particular  interest  in  each  others  affairs  ;  and  yet 
withal  we  find  no  mention  by  either  of  Mrs.  Boswell. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1773,  Boswell  (then  33)  with  the 
able  assistance  of  his  friends  Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  Wm.  Robertson, 
Dr.  Beattie,  and  others,  prevailed  upon  Johnson  to  visit  Scot- 
land— and  more  especially  the  Hebrides — in  August  of  that 
year.  Dr.  Johnson  was  nearly  64  years  of  age.  Boswell 
describes  him  as  "large,  robust,  I  may  say  approaching  the 
gigantic,  and  grown  unwieldy.  His  countenance  was  naturally 
of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue,  but  somewhat  disfigured. 
A  little  dull  of  hearing.  His  sight  ....  somewhat  weak.  He 
wore  a  full  suit  of  plain  brown  clothes,  with  twisted-hair- 
buttons  of  the  same  colour,  a  large  bushy  greyish  wig,  a 
plain  shirt,  black  worsted  stockings,  and  silver  buckles. 
Upon  this  tour,  when  journeying,  he  wore  boots,  and  a  very 
wide  brown  cloth  great  coat,  with  pockets  which  might  have 
almost  held  the  two  volimies  of  his  folio  dictionary  ;  and  he 
carried  in  his  hand  a  large  English  oak  stick." 

In  his  letter  of  July  5th,  1773,  he  writes  Boswell :  "I  hope 
your  dear  lady  and  her  baby  are  both  well.  I  shall  see  them 
too  when  I  come  ;  and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  choice, 
as  to  suspect  that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  shall  be 
less  willing  to  go  away."  His  letter  of  August  3rd,  following, 
announcing  his  departure  from  London  on  the  6th  of  that 
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month  for  Scotland,  says:  ''Which  day  I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh 
I  cannot  exactly  tell.  I  suppose  I  must  drive  to  an  inn,  and 
send  a  porter  to  find  you." 

He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  evening  the  14th, 
and  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Scott,  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
by  post-chaise  from  London,  went  first  to  Boyd's  inn,  at  the 
head  of  the  Canongate,  and  thence,  having  been  called  for 
by  Boswell,  walked  up  the  High  Street  to  the  latter's  residence, 
which  was  in  James's  Court.  Boswell  says,  "My  wife  had  tea 
ready  for  him,  which  it  is  well  known  he  delighted  to  drink 
at  all  hours,  particularly  when  sitting  up  late.  He  showed 
much  complacency  upon  finding  that  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  so  attentive  to  his  singular  habit  ;  and  as  no  man  could 
be  more  polite  when  he  chose  to  be  so,  his  address  to  her  was 
most  courteous  and  engaging  ;  and  his  conversation  soon 
charmed  her  into  a  forgetfulness  of  his  external  appearance. 
We  sat  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  having  chatted  a  good 
while  after  my  wife  left  us.  She  had  insisted,  that  to  shew 
all  respect  to  the  Sage,  she  would  give  up  her  own  bed-chamber 
to  him,  and  take  a  worse.  Mr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with 
my  daughter  Veronica,  then  a  child  of  about  four  months 
old.  She  had  the  appearance  of  listening  to  him — would  be 
held  close  to  him;  which  was  a  proof,  from  simple  nature,  that 
his  figure  was  not  horrid." 

Dr.  Johnson  remained  with  and  was  entertained  by  the 
Boswells  throughout  the  four  days  of  his  stay  at  this  time  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Mrs.  Boswell  was  most  attentive,  solicitous, 
and  kindly  in  her  hospitality  towards  their  distinguished  but 
eccentric  guest.  She  was  hostess  during  his  visit  to  many  of 
the  most  talented  and  interesting  Edinburgh  people  of  the 
day.  They  were  invited,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  meet 
him  ;  and  there  was  not  a  meal  at  the  hospitable  Boswell 
home,  during  the  four  days,  that  was  not  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  more — generally  several  more — of  these  clever 
and  respected  members  of  the  best  society  of  the  northern 
capital.  The  names  may  be  of  interest.  They  are  given  in  the 
order  of  their  coming:  Dr.  William  Robertson,  the  Duchess 
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of  Douglas,  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir 
William  Forbes,  Principal  Robertson,  Mr.  CuUen,  advocate, 
his  father  Dr.  Cullen,  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  Dr.  Blacklock, 
Sir  Alexander  Dick,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  Mr. 
Maclaurin,  advocate.  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Boswell  (James's 
uncle),  Mr.  Murray,  advocate  and  afterwards  a  judge  (Lord 
Henderland),  Dr.  Alexander  Webster. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  his  man  Ritter,  went  from  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  18th  on  their  long  journey  by  way  of  Aberdeen 
and  Inverness  to  the  Hebrides.  The  Doctor  left  a  pair  of 
pistols  and  ammunition  in  a  drawer,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Boswell, 
and  in  the  same  drawer  a  partial  diary  of  his  life.  She  did 
not  appear  to  relish  being  their  custodian,  and  did  not  tamper 
with  either  weapons  or  journal. 

The  party  returned  to  Edinburgh  by  way  of  Auchinleck 
(pronounced  Affleck),  the  estate  of  Boswell's  father.  Lord 
Auchinleck,  Judge  of  Session.  There  they  spent  a  week. 
His  Lordship  and  Dr.  Johnson  got  on  fairly  well  consider- 
ing that  one  was  a  staunch  Whig  and  Presbyterian  and  the 
other  an  extreme  Tory  and  Anglican,  and  both  opinionative. 
Before  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  the  judge  had  been  given  to  refer- 
ring to  him  as  ''a  Jacobite  fellow."  They  had  one  violent 
altercation — first  over  politics  and  then  about  religion,  but 
parted,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  courteously  enough.  Boswell's 
comment  is  interesting.  "Thus  they  parted.  They  are  now 
in  another,  and  higher,  state  of  existence  ;  and  as  they  were 
both  worthy  Christian  men,  I  trust  they  have  met  in  happiness. 
But  I  must  observe,  in  justice  to  my  friend's  political  prin- 
ciples, and  my  own,  that  they  have  met  in  a  place  where  there 
is  no  room  for  Whiggism."  Lord  Auchinleck  afterwards 
spoke  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  a  brother  judge  as  "Ursa  Major." 

Boswell  and  Johnson  returned  to  Edinburgh  Tuesday 
night,  the  9th  of  November,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three 
months.  Dr.  Johnson  again  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
house  in  James's  Court,  and  the  attentions  of  many  notable 
people  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Boswell  entertained  diligently  and 
well.    The  first  visitor  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
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bookseller  Drummond,  who  breakfasted  at  the  Boswells 
Wednesday  morning.  Then  came  Lord  Elibank  and  later 
Mr.  Nairne.  At  dinner,  were  Lady  Dowager  Colwill  and  Lady 
Anne  Erskine,  Hon.  Archibald  Erskine — afterwards  Earl  of 
Kelly,  Lord  Elibank,  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  Mr.  Tytler  and  others. 
Dr.  Erskine,  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Webster  came 
to  supper.  Principal  Robertson  called  next  morning  at 
breakfast  time.  Sir  William  Forbes  later,  and  so  on.  Boswell 
says  that  on  the  mornings  when  Dr.  Johnson  breakfasted  at 
his  house,  ''he  had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one  or  two,  a  constant 
levee  of  various  persons,"  and  that  Mrs.  Boswell  "was  so 
good  as  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  to  the  end- 
less task  of  pouring  out  tea. " 

Although  he  went  out  and  was  entertained  elsewhere  a 
good  deal  during  this  second  visit  to  his  friend's  house,  Dr. 
Johnson  spent  the  most  of  his  time  there,  nearly  two  weeks; 
and  was  accompanied  by  Boswell  as  far  as  Blackshields, 
some  fourteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  his  return  by  coach 
to  London. 

The  morning  of  the  27th  he  wrote  Boswell  : ''  I  came  home 
last  night,  without  any  incommodity,  danger,  or  weariness, 
and  am  ready  to  begin  a  new  journey.  I  know  Mrs.  Boswell 
wished  me  well  to  go  :  her  wishes  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Make  my  compliments  to  all  those  to  whom  my  compliments 
may  be  welcome."  Boswell's  comment  upon  the  reference 
to  Mrs.  Boswell  is  that  ''in  this  he  shewed  very  acute  pene- 
tration. My  wife  paid  him  the  most  assiduous  and  respectful 
attention,  while  he  was  our  guest;  so  that  I  wonder  how  he 
discovered  her  wishing  for  his  departure."  The  truth  is,  that 
his  irregular  hours  and  uncouth  habits,  such  as  turning  the 
candles  with  their  heads  downward,  when  they  did  not  burn 
bright  enough,  and  letting  the  wax  drop  upon  the  carpet, 
could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady.  Besides,  she  had  not 
that  high  admiration  of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those 
who  knew  him;  and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind, 
she  thought  he  had  too  much  influence  over  her  husband. 
She  once  in  a  little  warmth  made,  with  more  point  than  justice, 
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this  remark  upon  that  subject  :  "I  have  seen  many  a  bear  led 
by  a  man;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a  bear. " 

But  Dr.  Johnson's  subsequent  allusions  to  Mrs.  Boswell 
in  his  letters  to  her  husband  reflect  only  credit  on  his  kind 
heart  and  good  sense  : 

1774,  Jan.  29. — ''Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
and  tell  her  that  I  do  not  love  her  the  less  for  wishing  me  away. 
I  gave  her  trouble  enough,  and  shall  be  glad  in  recompence, 
to  give  her  any  pleasure." 

Feb.  7. — "Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  intentions 
towards  her  still  continue.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  anything 
that  would  either  benefit  or  please  her." 

March  5. — "I  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss  are  well. 
When  shall  I  see  them  again  ?  She  is  a  sweet  lady,  only  she 
was  so  glad  to  see  me  go,  that  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  come 
again,  that  she  may  again  have  the  same  pleasure." 

At  this  time  Boswell  wrote  asking  his  advice  as  to  whether 
— in  view  of  certain  objections,  pecuniary  and  otherwise — he 
ought  to  visit  London  that  spring.  In  his  answer  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  "I  am  sure  you  will  find  no  pleasure  here  which  can 
deserve  either  that  you  should  anticipate  any  part  of  your 
future  fortune,  or  that  you  should  condemn  yourself  and  your 
lady  to  penurious  frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  regard  you  owe  to  Mrs.  Boswell's  entreaties; 
or  how  much  you  ought  to  study  the  happiness  of  her  who 
studies  yours  with  so  much  diligence,  and  of  whose  kindness 
you  enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life  cannot  subsist  in  society 
but  by  reciprocal  concessions.  She  permitted  you  to  ramble 
last  year,  you  must  permit  her  now  to  keep  you  at  home. 
Compliments  to  Madam  and  Miss." 

June  12. — "  Make  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  both 
the  young  ones." 

July  4. — "My  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies." 

Oct.  1. — "Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell." 

Oct.  27. — "My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell." 

Nov.  26. — "Pray  make  my  comphments  to  Mrs.  Boswell 
and  the  younglings." 
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1775,  Jan  1. — "Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs. 
Boswell,  and  to  Miss  Veronica." 

Jan.  14. — "My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to 
Veronica." 

On  January  19th  Boswell  writes  thanking  Johnson  for 
his  "Journey  to  the  Hebrides,"  and  adds  "though  ill  of  a  cold, 
you  kept  me  up  the  greatest  part  of  last  night:  for  I  did  not 
stop  till  I  had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I  looked  back 
to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  which  was  many 
years  ago,  when  sitting  by  ourselves  in  the  Mitre  Tavern  in 
London,  I  think  about  witching  time  o' night.'' 

Jan.  28. — "Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell." 

Feb.  7. — "My  compliments  to  Madam  and  Veronica." 

Feb.  25. — "Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell  :  I 
suppose  she  is  now  beginning  to  forgive  me." 

Boswell,  Andrew  Crosbie,  a  Scotch  advocate  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  had  seen  at  Edinburgh  and  the  Hon.  Col.  Edward 
Stafford — afterwards  General  Stafford — had  breakfast  with 
him  at  his  house,  and  Boswell  remarks  that  "his  tea  and  rolls 
and  butter  and  whole  breakfast  apparatus  were  aU  in  such 
decorum,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  courteous,  that  Col. 
Stafford  was  quite  surprised,  and  wondered  at  his  having 
heard  so  much  said  of  Johnson's  slovenliness  and  roughness." 

After  Boswell's  return  from  London  to  Edinburgh  : 

May  27. — "I  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  now  safely 
lodged  in  your  own  habitation,  and  have  told  all  your  adven- 
tures to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss  Veronica.  Pray  teach  Veronica 
to  love  me.  Bid  her  not  mind  Mamma.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does  not  love  me.  You 
see  what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  feudal  estates.  When  she  mends  and  loves  me, 
there  may  be  more  hope  of  her  daughters." 

Aug.  27. — "Of  Mrs.  Boswell  though  she  knows  in  her 
heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  any 
good,  and  hope  that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies  will  have 
neither  sickness  nor  any  other  affliction.  But  she  knows  that 
she  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may 
be  sure  that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame." 
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Sept.  14. — ''Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  if 
she  is  in  good  humour  with  me." 

Nov.  16. — ''I  am  glad  that  the  young  Laird  is  born,  and 
an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  only  difference  you  can  ever  have 
with  Mrs.  Boswell.  I  know  that  she  does  not  love  me;  but 
I  intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I  get  the  better  of 
her." 

Dec.  23.  ''You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no  more 
wrangling  about  feudal  inheritance.  How  does  the  young 
Laird  of  Auchinleck  ?  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
who  does  not  love  me;  and  of  all  the  rest,  I  need  only  send 
them  to  those  that  do;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  you  little 
trouble  to  distribute  them." 

1776,  Jan.  10.  "I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and 
your  haughty  lady  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love  me,)  and  the 
young  ladies,  and  the  young  Laird,  all  happiness.  Tell  the 
young  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think  and  speak 
well  of.  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant." 

On  the  15th,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  again  in  response  to  his 
friend's  request  for  advice  regarding  a  difference  with  his 
father  Lord  Auchinleck,  in  respect  of  a  proposed  arrangement 
of  the  succession  to  the  family  estate,  and  concluded  :  "Make 
my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell;  and  tell  her  that  I 
hope  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to  bring 
you  all  out  of  your  troubles."  Feb.  3rd,  he  wrote  Boswell 
further  on  the  subject  of  the  inheritance — giving  an  elaborate 
opinion,  and  ended  his  letter  with,  "Make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does  not  love  me."  |. 

A  postscript  to  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  Feb. 
9th,  reads,  "I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mrs.  j. 

Boswell  ;  make  my  compliments  to  her,  and  to  the  little         j 
I>eople."  H 

Feb.  15.  "Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is  friends 
with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to  Veronica,  and  Euphemia, 
and  Alexander." 

Now,  and  as  it  would  seem  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Boswell 
writes  Dr.  Johnson — the  letter  being  on  the  subject  of  the 
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family  settlement  ;  and  Johnson  refers  to  it  in  his  letter  to 
Boswell  of  Feb.  24th.  ''You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I 
suspected  her  to  have  written  without  your  knowledge,  and 
therefore  did  not  return  any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine  corres- 
pondence should  have  been  perniciously  discovered.  I  will 
write  her  soon." 

Mar.  12.     " and  mention  very  particularly  to  Mrs. 

Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to.  Sir,  Your  faithful 
servant." 

Boswell  visited  London  again  March  15th.  When  he 
went  the  following  morning  to  call  on  his  old  friend  he  found 
that  he  had  moved  from  No.  7  Johnson's  Court,  to  No.  8 
Bolt-Court.  They  were  much  together,  as  usual,  and  not  in 
London  only,  but  elsewhere  in  England,  travelhng  in  company 
and  visiting  friends. 

May  15th,  after  Boswell's  return  to  Scotland,  Johnson 
wrote  Mrs.  Boswell  in  answer  to  her  letter  :  ''Madam,  You 
must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omitting  to  answer  the  letter 
with  which  you  favoured  me  some  time  ago.  I  imagined  it  to 
have  been  written  without  Mr.  Boswell's  knowledge,  and 
therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what  I  could  not 
find,  a  private  conveyance.  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchin- 
leck  is  now  over;  and  since  young  Alexander  has  appeared,  I 
hope  no  more  difficulties  will  arise  among  you  ;  for  I  sincerely 
wish  you  all  happy.  Do  not  teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike 
me,  as  you  dislike  me  yourself;  but  let  me  at  least  have 
Veronica's  kindness,  because  she  is  my  acquaintance.  You 
will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home;  it  is  well  that  you  have 
him  ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield,  and 
he  has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care  of  him  and 
tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him:  and  while  we  are  so  much 
of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other  quarrels 
will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.  I  am.  Madam, 
Your  most  humble  servant." 

July  16.  In  a  letter  to  Boswell:  "Make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Boswell." 
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After  Boswell's  second  son,  David,  was  born,  Johnson 
wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation,  Dec.  21st,  and  in  it:  ''If  Mrs. 
Boswell  would  but  be  friends  with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus." 

1777.  Jan.  18.  **I  do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet 
reconciled  to  me,  yet  let  her  know  that  I  love  her  very  well,  and 
value  her  very  much." 

Feb.  24.  Boswell  wrote  Johnson,  ''My  wife  is  much 
honoured  by  what  you  say  of  her.  She  begs  you  may  accept 
of  her  best  compliments.  She  is  to  send  you  some  marmalade 
of  oranges  of  her  own  making."  In  answer,  March,  14th, 
Johnson  writes,  "I  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  late 
letter,  and  am  glad  that  my  old  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  begins 
to  feel  some  remorse.  My  respects  to  Madam,  to  Veronica, 
to  Alexander,  to  Euphemia,  to  David." 

Boswell  to  Johnson,  April  24th  :  "My  wife  has  made 
marmalade  of  oranges  for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters 
and  Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  [David  had  died.]  I  have 
taught  Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus: — Dr.  Johnson,  not 
Johnston." 

May  3.  "Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her 
marmalade  cautiously  at  first — Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 
Beware,  says  the  Italian  proverb,  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  But 
when  I  find  it  does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  receive  it  and  be 
thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable 
kindness.    She  is,  after  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady." 

June  28.  "I  return  Mrs.  Boswell  my  affectionate  thanks 
for  her  token  of  reconciliation.  I  give  you  joy  of  your  Country- 
house  and  your  pretty  garden;  and  hope  some  time  to  see 
you  in  your  fehcity." 

July  22nd,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Boswell :  "  Madam, 
Though  I  am  well  enough  pleased  with  the  taste  of  the  sweet- 
meats, very  little  of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at  the 
arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose  from  eating  it.  I 
received  it  as  a  token  of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,  and  upon  this  consider- 
ation I  return  you,  dear  Madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.    By 
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liaving  your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double  security  for  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  BoswelFs,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  can  long  keep,  when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so 
highly  and  so  justly  valued  operates  against  him.  Mr.  Boswell 
will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faithful  to  your  interest,  and 
always  endeavoured  to  exalt  you  in  his  estimation.  You  must 
now  do  the  same  for  me.  We  must  all  help  one  another,  and 
you  must  now  consider  me  as,  dear  Madam,  Your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  Servant." 

On  August  4th,  having  received  a  letter  from  Boswell 
informing  him  that  Mrs.  Boswell  had  been  seriously  ill,  he 
wrote  :  ''Mrs.  BoswelFs  illness  makes  a  more  serious  distress  . . 
. .  The  loss  of  such  a  lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and 
I  hope  she  is  in  no  danger.  Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as 
easy  as  is  possible  ...  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken 
your  Country-house  at  a  very  seasonable  time,  and  that  it 
may  conduce  to  restore  or  establish  Mrs.  Boswell's  health,  as 
well  as  provide  room  and  exercise  for  the  young  ones.  That 
you  and  your  lady  may  both  be  happy,  and  long  enjoy  your 
happiness,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of,  dear  Sir,  your 
most,  etc."     (She  recovered.) 

Aug.  30.  ''Make  my  compHments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and 
tell  her  I  hope  we  shall  be  at  variance  no  more." 

Sept.  1.  "In  the  meantime  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
contrive  some  other  adventure,  but  what  it  can  be  I  know 
not  ;  leave  it,  as  Sidney  says,  'To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and 
woman's  breast;'  for  I  beUeve  Mrs.  Boswell  must  have  some 
part  in  the  consultation." 

Boswell  wrote  Dr.  Johnson  September  9th,  proposing  to 
meet  him  at  Ashbourne.  They  did  meet  there,  and  spent 
about  two  weeks  together. 

Long  after  Boswell  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
25th,  Johnson  wrote:  "I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my 
dear  enemy  and  all  her  little  people  quite  well,  and  had  no 
reason  to  repent  of  yeur  journey.  I  think  on  it  with  great 
gratitude." 
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Dec.  27.  "This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all 
express  their  good  wishes  to  their  friends,  and  I  send  mine  to 
you  and  your  family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and 
good."  . 

1778.  Jan.  24.  Mrs.  Boswell  having  again  been  very  ill, 
and  Boswell  having  informed  Dr.  Johnson  of  it,  he  wrote: 
"Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reasonable  ....  London 
is  a  good  air  for  ladies;  and  if  you  bring  her  hither,  I  will  do 
for  her  what  she  did  for  me — I  will  retire  from  my  apartments 
for  her  accommodation.  Behave  kindly  to  her  and  keep  her 
cheerful." 

Boswell  answered  on  Feb.  26th,  "My  wife,  who  is,  I 
thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your  apartment :  but 
if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  her  to  have  lodgings 
in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-Park.  I,  however,  doubt 
much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  accompany 
me  to  the  metropolis;  for  she  is  so  different  from  you  and  me, 
that  she  dislikes  travelling;  and  she  is  so  anxious  about  her 
children,  that  she  thinks  she  would  be  unhappy  if  at  a  distance 
from  them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to  some  country 
place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have  them  with  her." 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Boswell,  being  again  in  London, 
on  professional  business,  called,  as  usual,  upon  his  old  friend, 
and  for  the  next  two  months  enjoyed  his  society  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  places. 

July  3rd,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote:  "You  are  now  happy 
enough.  Mrs.  Boswell  is  recovered;  and  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  probability  of  her  long  life." 

1779.  March  13.  Johnson,  now  in  his  71st  year,  sent 
a  set  ("elegantly  bound  and  gilt")  of  the  "Lives  and  Poets 
to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  marmalade. 
Persuade  her  to  accept  them,  and  accept  them  kindly.  If  I 
thought  she  would  receive  them  scornfully,  I  would  send  them 
to  Miss  Boswell,  who,  I  hope,  has  yet  none  of  her  Mamma's 
ill-will  to  me." 
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Boswell  re-visited  London  in  March  and  stayed  on  into 
May.  And  again,  in  October,  he  was  there  for  two  weeks  and 
more. 

Dr.  Johnson's  letter  of  Nov.  13th  concludes  with  the 
formal:    ''Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  etc." 

1780,  April  8.  ''Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
your  lady  and  to  the  young  ladies.  I  should  like  to  see  them, 
pretty  loves." 

Aug.  21.  "I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall; 
and  your  son  has  become  a  learned  young  man.  I  love  them 
all,  and  I  love  your  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade 
to  love  me.  When  the  Lives  are  done  I  shall  send  them  to 
complete  her  collection." 

Oct.  17.  "I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  Mrs. 
Boswell  unjustly,  in  supposing  that  she  bears  me  ill-will.  I 
love  you  so  much,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  love  all  that  love 
you,  and  that  you  love;  and  I  have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs. 
Boswell,  if  she  thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance." 

1781.  Feb.  Boswell  wrote  that  he  hoped  soon  to  meet 
him  again  in  London: — Johnson  to  Boswell,  March  14th: 
"Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  we 
can.  We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk  old  times  over." 
Boswell  did  meet  him,  accidentally,  in  Fleet  Street,  walking. 
They  dined  together  in  many  places,  besides  the  Mitre;  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  to  be  found  of  record  in  Boswell's  extremely 
comprehensive  account  of  their  numerous  conversations  that 
Dr.  Johnson  ever  makes  mention  of  Mrs.  Boswell.  Boswell 
remained  in  London  until  June  2nd,  when,  accompanied  part 
of  the  way  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  a  common  friend,  he  returned 
to  Scotland. 

Dr.  Johnson's  letter  of  Jan.  5th,  1782,  contains  this  para- 
graph: "I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount  her 
complaints;  in  losing  her  you  will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be 
tost  without  stabihty,  by  the  waves  of  life.  I  wish  both  her 
and  you  very  many  years,  and  very  happy."  And  his  letter 
of  March 28th,  this:  "Make my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
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who  is  I  hope  reconciled  to  me  ;  and  to  the  young  people  whom 
I  never  have  offended." 

June  3.  ''Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell  and 
to  the  young  charmers." 

August,  24.  "What  happiness  it  is  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
has  escaped." 

Sept.  7.  "Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell;  I 
think  her  expectations  from  air  and  exercise  are  the  best  that 
she  can  form.    I  hope  she  will  live  long  and  happily." 

In  another  letter,  written  shortly  after  Lord  Auchinleck's 
death,  there  is  this:  "One  expense,  however,  I  would  not 
have  you  to  spare;  let  nothing  be  omitted  that  can  preserve 
Mrs.  Boswell,  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  transplant  her 
for  a  time  into  a  softer  climate.  She  is  the  prop  and  stay  of 
your  life.    How  much  must  your  children  suffer  by  losing  her." 

Boswell  says  at  this  time  :  "My  wife  was  now  so  much 
convinced  of  his  sincere  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for  her, 
that  without  any  suggestion  on  my  part,  she  wrote  him  a  very 
polite  and  grateful  letter."  And  Johnson's  letter  to  her  in 
acknowledgment  shows  the  keenest  appreciation  of  it:  "I 
have  not  often  received  so  much  pleasure  as  from  your  invita- 
tion to  Auchinleck.  The  journey  thither  and  back  is,  indeed, 
too  great  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year ;  but  if  my  health  were 
fully  recovered,  I  would  suffer  no  little  heat  and  cold,  nor  a 
wet  rough  road,  to  keep  me  from  you.  I  am,  indeed,  not 
without  hope  of  seeing  Auchinleck  again;  but  to  make  it  a 
pleasant  place  I  must  see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk,  and  airy. 
For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  other  greater  reasons,  take  care, 
dear  Madam,  of  your  health,  spare  no  expense,  and  want  no 
attendance  that  can  procure  ease,  or  preserve  it.  Be  very 
careful  to  keep  your  mind  quiet ;  and  do  not  think  it  too  much 
to  give  an  account  of  your  recovery  to.  Madam,  Yours,  etc. " 
She  replies  Dec.  20th  from  Edinburgh: — "I  was  made  happy 
by  your  kind  letter,  which  gave  us  the  agreeable  hopes  of 
seeing  you  in  Scotland  again.  I  am  much  flattered  by  the 
concern  you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  recovery.  I  am  better, 
and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince  you  by  my 
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attention,  of  how  much  consequence  I  esteem  your  health  to 
the  world  and  to  myself.  I  remain,  Sir,  with  grateful  respect, 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant.    Margaret  Boswell." 

Dec.  31.  In  a  letter  to  Boswell:  ''I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Mrs.  Boswell  grows  well;  and  hope  that  to  keep  her  well  no 
care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted.  May  you  long  live  happily 
together." 

1783.  March  21,  Boswell  came  to  London,  and  found 
Dr.  Johnson  iU.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  sick  man;  but  they 
were  together  very  much  of  the  time — some  six  weeks — that 
Boswell  spent  in  London  on  this  occasion,  and  BoswelFs 
companionship  seemed  more  than  ever  grateful.  He  said  to 
him :  ''Boswell,  I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than  with  almost 
anybody."  And  he  mentioned  Mrs.  Boswell  during  the  course 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  Dr.  Johnson's  home,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1783.  He  said,  ''Were  I  in  distress,  there 
is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  sooner  come  than  to  you.  I 
should  like  to  come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your  park,  toddle 
about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs. 
Boswell.    She  and  I  are  good  friends  now;  are  we  not  ?  " 

He  was  soon  after  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  tempor- 
arily deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  Writing  Boswell  on 
July  3rd,  giving  him  an  account  of  his  illness,  he  closed  his 
letter  with:  "I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  everything  gay 
and  prosperous,  and  your  lady,  in  particular,  quite  recovered 
and  confirmed.     Pay  her  my  respects." 

Dec.  24.  A  postscript:  "A  happy  and  pious  Christmas; 
and  many  years  to  you,  your  lady,  and  children." 

1784.  In  this,  his  last  year,  Feb.  11th,  he  writes  Boswell 
of  a  new  society  ("The  Essex-Head  Club ")  which  in  December 
of  the  previous  year  he  had  assisted  to  found  ;  also  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  which  was  then  precarious  and  was  giving 
him  great  concern.  He  says,  "Let  me  have  your  prayers." 
And  then,  "  My  compliments  to  your  lady  and  the  young  ones." 

March  2.  He  ends  another  letter,  "I  hope  dear  Mrs. 
Boswell  is  now  quite  well,  and  that  no  evil,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  now  disturbs  you." 
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March  18.  ''I  am  too  pleased  with  the  attention  which 
you  and  your  dear  lady  show  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent 
in  letting  you  know  the  progress  wiiich  I  make  toward  health . . 
When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as  Auchinleck,  I  am 
not  able  to  guess  ;  but  such  a  letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might 
draw  any  man,  not  wholly  motionless,  a  great  way.  Pray 
tell  the  dear  lady  how  much  her  civility  and  kindness  have 
touched  and  gratified  me." 

March  30.  '*  Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the  young 
Boswells,  the  sincere  compliments  of,  Sir,  Your  affectionate, 
etc." 

Boswell  visited  him  again  in  May,  and  found  his  health 
much  better.  He  desired  Boswell  to  go  with  him  on  a  jaunt 
to  Oxford,  and  Boswell  did.  Later  on  they  dined  out  together 
a  great  deal,  and  Boswell  did  not  return  to  Edinburgh  until 
the  1st  of  July.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  Dr.  Johnson  and 
he  dined  together  for  the  last  time.  It  was  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

After  the  dinner,  Boswell  accompanied  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Bolt-Court,  but  dechned  to  go  in;  and  they  parted  at  the 
entrance.  His  "Fare  you  well"  were  the  last  words  Boswell 
ever  heard  him  speak. 

He  became,  however,  so  much  better  as  to  seriously 
contemplate  spending  the  following  winter  on  the  continent. 
But  he  was  forced,  during  the  fall,  to  abandon  the  idea;  and 
after  a  comparatively  brief  final  illness  he  passed  away  on  the 
13th  of  December  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

He  had  written  Boswell  several  times  after  the  latter's 
return  to  Edinburgh.  He  mentions  Mrs.  Boswell  as  usual,  and 
in  his  last  letter,  which  was  dated  at  Lichfield,  Nov.  5th,  1784, 
refers  to  her  with  solicitude,  asking  Boswell  to  write,  saying, 
"I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  not  sick,  and  that  noth- 
ing ill  has  befallen  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  or  any  of  your  family." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  the  case  that  "Johnson's  opinion  of  her  (Mrs.  Bos- 
well's) qualities  was  very  low,"  he  esteemed  her  very  highly, 
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indeed,  and  even  entertained  for  her  a  warm  and  enduring 
affection. 

As  for  the  way  in  which  she  regarded  him,  it  is  abundantly 
manifest  that,  whatever  her  real  feelings  may  have  been  at 
first  towards  Dr.  Johnson,  she  came,  eventually,  to  appreciate 
most  sincerely  and  gratefully  his  intense  and  unwavering 
friendship  for  her  husband  and  herself,  and  also  to  recognize 
his  sterling  good  sense,  as  well  as  his  great  literary  ability 
and  distinction.  And  Dr.  Johnson's  attitude  towards  Mrs. 
Boswell  was  only  in  keeping  with  his  courtesy  and  kindness 
in  respect  of  all  the  women  who  are  mentioned  at  all  promin- 
ently in  the  ''Life"  and  ''Journal,":  his  generous  treatment  of 
poor,  blind,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams,  the  friend  of  his  dead 
wife  ;  his  long  friendship  and  subsequent  concern  for  the 
volatile  Mrs.  Thrale;  his  fond  love  for  his  wife,  "Tetty," 
whom,  when  Widow  Porter  and  48  years  of  age,  he  married  at 
the  age  of  21,  and  the  memory  of  whom  he  reverenced  to  the 
end  of  his  life;  his  affection  for  her  daughter  Lucy  Porter  with 
whom  he  corresponded  and  occasionally  visited  at  Lichfield. 

A  characteristic  incident  exhibiting  Dr.  Johnson's  concern 
for  the  lowly  and  his  unselfish  sympathy  may  well  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connexion.  It  has  to  do  with  Catharine  Cham- 
bers, his  mother's  maid-servant.  He  says,  of  date  October 
18th,  1767,  "Yesterday  .  .  I  took  my  leave  forever  of  my  dear 
old  friend  .  .  who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about  1724, 
and  has  been  but  little  parted  with  us  since.  She  buried  my 
father,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty-eight 
years  old. 

"I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we  were  to 
part  forever;  that  as  Christians  we  should  part  with  prayer; 
and  that  I  would,  if  she  was  wiUing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside 
her.  She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me  ;  and  held  up  her 
poor  hands  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great  fervour,  while  I 
prayed,  kneeling  by  her  .  .  . 

"I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was  the 
greatest  pain  she  had  ever  felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should 
meet  again  in  a  better  place.    I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes, 
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and  great  emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We  kissed 
and  parted,  I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again,  and  to  part  no 
more." 

Boswell  says  that,  on  March  16th,  1776,  when  visiting 
with  Dr.  Johnson  his  step-daughter,  at  Lichfield,  she  ''and 
some  9ther  ladies  of  the  place  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when 
he  was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  veneration  but  affection. 
It  pleased  me  to  find  that  he  was  so  much  beloved  in  his 
native  city." 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Johnson,  to  whose  support  during 
her  widowhood  he  contributed  out  of  his  scanty  means,  he 
always  tenderly  loved.  It  was  to  meet  her  funeral  expenses 
and  debts  that  he  wrote  "Rasselas"  in  the  spring  of  1759,  a 
few  months  after  her  death. 

But — to  come  back  to  our  subject  proper — in  order  to 
form  an  adequate  estimate  of  his  regard  for  Mrs.  Boswell  it 
is  surely  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  read  the  references  to 
her  contained  in  his  letters,  to  which  attention  is  here 
drawn.  While  some  are  intensely  earnest,  others  playful,  and 
yet  several  merely  courteous  or  even  conventional — through 
all  there  runs  an  undercurrent  of  wistfulness  and  almost 
pathetic  yearning  for  appreciation  and  something  hke  filial 
affection  from  the  wife  of  his  very  dear  and  devoted  friend 
James  Boswell;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  believe  that 
she  did,  at  length,  come  in  turn  to  place  a  proper  value  upon 
his  character,  and  to  sincerely  reciprocate  his  friendly  feelings 
towards  her. 

Chauncey  G.  Jarvib 


THE  REVISION  OF  THE  LECTIONARY 

•T^HE  Church  of  England  in  Canada  is  at  present  engaged 
■■■  in  a  revision  of  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  its  general  synod  in  June,  the  whole  Cana- 
dian Church  being  there  represented,  a  committee  appointed 
at  the  synod  of  1908  reported  upon  the  work  done  by  it  in 
the  matter  of  such  revision,  and  recommended  that  a  joint 
committee  of  both  houses  of  the  general  synod  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  compile  such  enrichments  and  to  make  such 
revisions  and  adaptations  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 

This  committee  was  appointed.  It  consists  of  all  the 
members  of  the  upper  house  which  is  composed  of  twenty- 
four  bishops,  of  thirty  clergymen,  and  eighteen  lay  delegates. 
To  various  sub-committees  of  this  general  committee  were 
allotted  distinct  portions  of  the  work.  This  committee 
represents,  possibly,  the  mind  of  the  whole  Episcopal  Church, 
and  among  its  members  are  those  whom  churchmen  at  least 
recognize  as  their  most  thoughtful  men  and  ablest  biblical 
scholars. 

This  revision,  where  it  deals  with  the  services  and  rubrics 
of  the  Church,  will  not  necessarily  be  of  interest  to  those 
outside  of  its  communion.  Where,  however,  it  touches  the 
question  of  what  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
should  be  read  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  it  becomes 
one  of  general  interest.  Thoughtful  men  of  all  Christian 
faiths  are  concerned  in  the  use  made  of  a  common  Bible; 
and  the  intellectual  and  religious  standard  of  all  Christian 
assemblies  is  fixed  by  the  selections  which  are  made  for  reading, 
in  public  worship.  What  portions  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada  considers  fitted  ''for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  con- 
viction, and  for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness"  will 
not  only  be  of  permanent  value  to  its  own  members,  but  will. 
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I  cannot  but  feel,  assist  aU  thoughtful  Christians  in  their 
use  of  a  book  of  such  vast  religious  and  historical  value. 

Since  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  issued  in 
1549,  several  revisions  of  this  lectionary  have  been  made, 
the  last  in  1867-69;  and  doubtless  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee which  settled  its  present  form — including  in  it  Bishops 
Wilberforce  and  EUicot,  and  Dean  Stanley — had  in  mind 
the  quaint  but  sensible  words  of  the  order  found  in  this 
ancient  Prayer  Book  which  says:  ''The  olde  Testament  is 
appoynted  for  the  first  lessons  at  Matins  and  Even  song, 
and  shal  bee  redde  through  every  yere  once,  except  certain 
books  and  chapters  whiche  bee  least  edifying,  and  might 
best  be  spared,  and  therefore  are  left  unred."  Certainly  no 
better  rule  for  their  guidance  could  then  well  be  found. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  synod  before 
referred  to  will,  however,  be  noticed  these  words:  ''The 
difference  between  the  conditions  and  the  religious  outlook 
of  this  age,  and  those  of  three  hundred  years  ago;"  words 
which,  purposely  written,  point  to  a  fact  patent  to  every 
thoughtful,  religious  man,  cognizant  at  all  of  the  biblical 
criticism  of  the  past  forty-three  years. 

What  was  three  hundred  years  ago  treated  as  the  very 
word  of  God,  verbally  inspired,  is  to-day  regarded  as  chapters 
of  literary  history,  taking  their  place  in  the  general  history 
of  rehgious  literature, — "a  collection  of  historical  documents 
which  give  positive  evidence  only  of  the  special  religious 
evolution  of  which  they  are  the  product."  Possibly  the 
belief  of  Christian  Biblical  scholars  is  summed  up  best  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oriental  philologists  and 
Assyriologists :  "I  beheve  that  in  the  Old  Testament  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  process  of  development  effected,  or  per- 
mitted, by  God  like  any  other  earthly  product,  but  for  the 
rest  of  a  purely  human  and  historical  character." 

Without  engaging  in  controversy,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
concluded  that  the  abandonment  of  verbal  inspiration,  alike 
by  theologian  and  scholar,  and  the  admission  that  such 
stories  as  those  of    Balaam's  ass,  of  the  sun  standing  still, 
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or  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness,  may  be  contested  as  his- 
torically unfounded;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  Hterature  now  taking  its  place  by  the  side  of  the 
only  hitherto  known  contemporary  writing,  namely,  the  old 
Hebrew,  necessitates  a  conception  of  '^revelation,"  asapphed 
to  the  Old  Testament,  quite  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed three  hundred  years  ago.  It  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered as  containing  the  absolute,  complete  truth  which  is  God. 

We  are,  therefore,  now  happily  in  the  position  of  being 
justified  in  our  long  felt,  but  unuttered,  revulsion  from  the 
Jewish  conception  of  a  God  ''Yahweh"  who  destroys  all 
peoples  with  the  sword  of  his  insatiable  anger  for  the  sake 
of  one  favourite  child,  a  tribal  Deity  burning  with  jealousy 
and  personal  hatred  for  all  other  nations  who  are  by  him 
consigned  to  eternal  shame  and  ruin.  To  Abraham  Yahweh 
says:  '' I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  him  that  curseth 
thee  will  I  curse."  And  the  star  and  idol  worship,  which 
is  ordained  to  be  that  of  all  other  peoples  under  the  whole 
heaven,  ''lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when 
thou  seest  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  even  the  host 
of  heaven,  and  worship  and  honour  them,  which  Yahweh 
thy  God  has  divided  unto  all  peoples  under  the  whole  heaven ; 
but  you  Yahweh  has  taken  and  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt 
to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  inheritance,"  is  accompanied  with 
a  swift  and  merciless  order  for  the  destruction  of  these  preor- 
dained idolaters. 

Let  us  examine  here  only  the  earliest  of  these  decrees 
of  Yahweh  given  to  Israel  in  relation  to  the  seven  nations 
then  inhabiting  lower  Canaan,  part  of  the  promised  land 
given  to  the  children  of  the  inheritance.  In  Deuteronomy 
we  find  these  words,  "and  Yahweh  thy  God  shall  deliver 
them  up  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  them,  then  thou  shalt 
utterly  destroy  [devote]  them;  thou  shalt  make  no  cove- 
nant with  them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them;"  and  in  the 
same  chapter,  ''thou  shalt  consume  all  the  peoples  which 
Yahweh  thy  God  shall  deliver  unto  thee;  thine  eye  shall 
not  pity  them."     [Deut.  vii.  2.] 
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How  well  Joshua  afterwards  carried  into  effect  these 
commands  of  Yahweh,  as  given  to  Moses,  is  told  us,  where 
the  taking  of  Jericho  is  described  thus:  "and  they  utterly 
destroyed  [devoted]  all  that  was  in  the  City  both  man 
and  woman,  both  young  and  old,  and  ox  and  sheep  and  ass 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,"  and  where  again  is  recorded  the  de- 
voting of  all  these  seven  nations:  "and  they  smote  all  the 
souls  that  were  therein  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly 
destroying  them;  there  was  none  left  that  breathed  "... 
"and  all  the  spoils  of  these  cities  and  the  cattle,  the  children 
of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves;  but  every  man 
they  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had  des- 
troyed them,  neither  left  they  any  that  breathed.  As 
Yahweh  commanded  Moses  his  servant,  so  did  Joshua;  he 
left  nothing  undone  of  all  that  Yahweh  commanded  Moses." 

Truly  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Israel  was  "accom- 
panied by  the  shedding  of  streams  of  innocent  blood,"  and 
the  ruthless  massacre  of  women,  little  children,  and  infants; 
and  "great  and  goodly  cities,  and  houses  full  of  good  things, 
and  wells,  vineyards  and  olive  trees,"  and  a  land  wherein 
"there  was  none  left  that  breathed"  passed  for  a  short  time 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  Yahweh  smelling  the 
sweet  savour  of  such  "devotion,"  nothing  being  left  un- 
done of  all  that  he  had  commanded  Moses.  [Josh.  xi.  11,  et  seq.] 

We  now  regard  these  writings  as  chapters  of  history, 
breathing  the  consuming  hatred  and  fierce  exaltation  of  that 
age,  and  filled  with  the  conception  of  a  distinct  personal 
relation  between  Israel  and  the  "Lord  of  the  heavenly  hosts" 
to  whom  Moses  gave  the  name  "Yahweh,"  he  who  exists; 
a  relationship  which  all  Semitic  nations  claimed  as  existing 
between  them  and  their  several  supreme  deities.  We  find 
this  everywhere  in  Chaldean,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian 
cuneiform  inscription,  and  in  the  Moabite  Hebrew  alphabet, 
from  the  time  of  Sargon  of  Agade,  3800  B.C.,  perhaps  the 
remotest  authentic  date  yet  arrived  at  in  history,  to  the  days 
of  the  writers  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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To  the  general  reader  who  may  not  have  access  to  the 
many  books  giving  accounts  of  recent  research  in  Bible  lands, 
some  one  or  two  instances  of  this  may  be  welcome.  The 
inscription  on  one  of  the  four  cyhnders  recently  discovered 
in  the  foundation  of  a  temple  in  ancient  Asshur  describing 
such  a  relationship,  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (1120  B.C.)  with 
''Asshur,"  the  aU  powerful  God  of  Assyria,  as  it  is  deciphered 
reads  in  part  thus:  ''In  those  days  Asshur  the  Lord  sent 
me  who  knows  no  victor  in  war,  whose  rule  is  righteous  over 
the  four  corners  of  the  world,  and  I  went  forth,  their  great 
cities  I  took,  their  possessions  I  carried  off,  their  towns  I 
burned  with  fire;  some  who  did  not  submit  to  Asshur,  my 
Lord,  I  brought  captive  and  bound  to  my  city  of  Asshur." 

On  the  Mesha  stone  discovered  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  Moab,  the  oldest  Hebrew  literary  monument  in  existence, 
and  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  alphabet  writing,  we 
read  in  part:  "...  .1  am  Mesha  the  son  of  ... .  my  father 
reigned  over  Moab  thirty  years,  and  I  reigned  after  my 
father,  and  erected  this  sanctuary  to  Chemosh  in  Karkha .... 
because  he  assisted  me  against  all  my  foes,  and  bid  me  feast 
my  eyes  on  all  my  haters ....  Omri  the  King  of  Israel 
oppressed  Moab  many  days  for  Chemosh  was  wroth  with  his 
land ....  and  Chemosh  restored  it  in  my  days.  And 
the  King  of  Israel  had  built  Oltariot  for  himself.  And 
I  fought  against  the  city  and  took  it,  and  slew  all. . . . 
to  rejoice  the  eyes  of  Chemosh  and  Moab  ....  And 
Chemosh  spoke  to  me:  Go,  take  Nebo  from  Israel;  and  I 
went  at  night  and  I  fought  against  it  from  the  rising  of  the 
morning  dawn  until  midday  and  I  took  it  and  slew  all  7000 
....women  and  maidens  I  consecrated  to  Chemosh." 
This  inscription  relates  to  a  time  850  B.C.,  and  to  an  event 
made  familiar  to  us  all  in  II  Kings. 

When  we  read  the  Israeli tish  account  of  this  same  war- 
fare fought  by  them  under  the  command  of  Yahweh,  "ye 
shall  smite  every  fenced  city  and  every  choice  city;  and 

shall  fell  every  good  tree and  mar  every  good  piece  of 

land  with  stones;"  with  his  promise  that,  "he  will  also  dehver 
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the  Moabites  into  their  hands,"  we  wonder  not  so  much  at 
the  striking  similarity  of  the  hterature  of  Moab  and  Israel 
— for  they  were  of  the  same  blood — but  why  one  account 
should  be  read  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  and  the  other 
simply  as  secular  history. 

These  two  illustrations  must  suffice  to  show  that  the 
same  close  relationship  supposedly  existed  between  the 
Assyrians  and  Asshur  and  the  Moabites  and  Chemosh,  as 
Israel  delighted  in  claiming  existed  between  them  and  Yahweh. 
AH  considered  themselves  to  be  the  children  of  the  inherit- 
ance, justified  in  obeying  the  conmiand,  to  ''destroy  and  cut 
off  nations  not  a  few"  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  heart  of  Asshur, 
Chemosh,  or  Yahweh. 

We,  however,  rejoice  to-day  openly  in  our  belief  that  any 
*' revelation"  which  depicts  the  Almighty  God  other  than 
the  loving  and  righteous  Father  over  all  men  on  earth,  is  not 
a  real  revelation  of  the  living  God;  justified  in  such  a  belief 
by  reason  of  the  knowledge  which  has  come  to  us  within  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  "of  a  truth  now  perceiving  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  Consequently  if  the 
framers  of  the  lectionary  in  its  several  revisions  were  justified 
on  moral  grounds  in  stringently  insisting  upon  selections 
from  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  we  are  now  impelled, 
if  we  desire  to  use  this  book  as  a  book  of  religion,  for  morality 
and  for  edification,  so  to  make  selections  that  our  ''heart 
fellowship  with  God"  suffer  no  harm  by  a  recitation  in  the 
house  of  prayer  of  the  conquest,  captivity,  and  massacre 
by  Abraham's  descendants  of  the  adult  and  the  suckling, 
not  of  Israel,  who  unfortunately  served  "the  other  Gods," 
which  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham  worshipped  "beyond  the 
river"  when  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

Nor  is  it  desirable  that  Hebrew  rhetoric  breathing  the 
spirit  of  a  Bedouin  war  song,  be  so  recited.  In  Isa.  Ixiii. 
1-6  we  have  a  prophetic  utterance  of  passionate  hatred  on 
the  part  of  Yahweh  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  God 
we  reverence. 
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"Who  is  this  coming  from  Edom?  In  bright  red  gar- 
ments from  Bosra? 

"Splendid  in  his  raiment,  vaunting  himself  in  the  fulness 
of  his  strength? 

"It  is  I  (Yahweh)  that  speak  in  righteousness,  that  am 
mighty  to  save! 

"Why  is  there  red  on  thy  raiment,  and  thy  garments 
like  his  that  treadeth  the  wine-press? 

"The  wine-press  have  I  trodden  alone,  and  of  all  the 
peoples  there  was  no  man  with  me. 

"And  I  trod  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trampled  them 
in  my  fury. 

"And  their  Hfe-stream  besprinkled  my  garments,  and 
all  my  raiment  have  I  defiled .... 

"And  I  trod  down  the  peoples  in  mine  anger,  and  made 
them  drunk  with  my  fury. 

"And  spilled  their  life-stream  on  the  earth." 

Nor  is  it  much  more  desirable  that  "we  read  in  the  ears 
of  all  the  people"  for  their  edification,  the  murder  of  Sisera 
by  Jael,  or  of  Jehu's  slaughter  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  supposedly  at  the  com- 
mand of  Yahweh,  or  of  the  "passing  magnificence"  of  King 
Solomon  and  of  his  numerous  harem — unusually  extensive 
even  for  an  Oriental  sovereign — in  which  there  were  prin- 
cesses of  the  Egyptians,  Sidonians,  Hittites,  Moabites, 
Amorites,  and  Edomites,  nations  whose  blood  had  "sprinkled 
the  garments"  of  Yahweh;  or  of  that  wholesale  form  of 
sacrifice  which  Israel  offered  to  Yahweh  as  a  thank  offering 
for  boons  petitioned  for,  as  indicated  in  such  passages  as 
"if  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand  then 
I  wiU  devote  their  cities,"  a  complete  instance  of  which  is 
found  in  I  Sam.  xv,  where  the  children  of  Amalek  "both 
men  and  women,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel 
and  ass"  were  so  devoted;  the  prophet  himself  hewing  Agag 
their  king  "in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal"  to  complete 
the  sacrifice. 
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How  is  it  possible  to  build  humanity  up  in  Christian 
faith  and  character  by  the  reading  of  such  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  all  of  which,  or  similar  ones,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  present  table  of  lessons,  wherein  the  Deity  we  adore 
as  the  bounteous  giver  of  life,  is  represented  as  delighting 
in  wanton  slaughter,  detailed  with  a  vaunting  complacency 
that  makes  one  shudder? 

If  a  great,  modern,  Christian  critic  of  Biblical  literature 
writes  truthfully  when  he  says:  "The  letter  of  the  Bible 
then  is  no  longer  the  infallible  rule  of  religious  thought,  the 
oracle  of  absolute  and  eternal  truth.  Yet,  none  the  less 
does  the  Bible  continue  to  discharge  a  double  and  essential 
function  in  the  life  of  churches,  families,  and  individuals. 
It  is  no  longer  a  code,  but  it  remains  a  testimony;  it  is  no 
longer  a  law,  but  it  is  a  means  of  grace.  It  does  not  pres- 
cribe the  scientific  formulas  of  faith,  but  it  does  remain  the 
historic  fountain  of  Christian  knowledge," — it  behooves  us 
to  use  its  text  that  it  be  a  means  of  grace,  an  assistant  to 
enlightened  thought,  a  safeguard  of  Christian  liberty,  and, 
indeed,  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Dr.  Barnes,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1910,  writes  that  it  would  be  well  if  half  of  the 
present  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  were  dropped  from 
the  lectionary,  and  that  "the  story  of  Israelitish  and  Jewish 
Kings,  their  wars,  their  passing  magnificence,  their  court 
scandals,  and  their  palace  tragedies  do  not  respond  well  to 
the  ideal  of  edification."  But  though  we  all  doubtless  ap- 
preciate the  moral  and  edifying  necessity  for  such  revision, 
there  is  possibly  a  further  duty  thrown  on  those  who  know, 
or  should  know  as  teachers  of  men,  something  of  Assyrio- 
logical  research,  of  no  longer  sanctioning  the  reading  in 
public  worship  of  legend  and  epic  of  an  older  date  than 
Abraham,  as  the  word  of  God  given  especially  to  the  Jew. 

The  discovery  of  the  Great  Chaldean  Epic,  or  poem  of 
twelve  books,  the  oldest  known  in  the  world,  written  in  the 
land  whence  Abraham  came,  and  before  he  left  his  ancestral 
home,  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  story  of  the  creation,  of 
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the  fall  of  man,  of  the  flood,  and  of  the  tower  of  languages, 
were  known  as  primary  legends,  or  nature  myths,  to  races 
of  men  Hving  in  3800  B.C.,  and  belong  to  a  time  when  man- 
kind was  not  yet  divided.  And  the  excavation  at  Susa  in 
1902  of  the  original  great  law  book,  or  code  of  Hammurabi, 
King  of  Babylon  [Amraphel,  Gen.,  xiv]  2100  b.c,  the 
contemporary  of  Abraham,  entitled,  ''The  laws  of  right- 
eousness which  Hammurabi,  the  Mighty  and  just  king,  has 
established  for  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  the  widows  and  orphans,"  has  shown  us  that 
the  majority  of  the  ten  commandments  were  as  sacred  to 
the  Babylonians  as  they  were  to  the  Hebrews  generations 
later,  including  the  observance  of  a  day  called  "Sabattu,'* 
explained  to  mean  ''the  completion  of  work,  a  day  of  rest 
for  the  soul;"  and  that  there  existed  in  Babylon,  2250  B.C., 
a  highly  developed  civil  law  in  all  its  departments,  Hammu- 
rabi's code  being  but  the  evidence  of  a  knowledge  and  culture 
which  an  eminent  authority  is  of  opinion  existed  in  its  com- 
pleted form  in  5000  B.C. 

As  a  lay  reader  I  have  read  these  lessons  year  in  and 
year  out  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  "House  of  God," 
of ttimes  with  sad  misgivings  that  that  which  I  read  had  not 
been  "for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness."  I  wonder 
if  there  are  any  thoughtful  clergymen  who  have  not  had 
similar  misgivings  when  being  "  led  from  Jericho  to  Jael, 
and  from  Jael  to  Agag."     I  can  hardly  conceive  it  otherwise. 

We  cannot  much  longer  read  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
lessons  which  shock  their  inteUigence  and  religious  sense. 
We  may  remain  to  read,  they  will  not  be  there  to  listen. 
Nor  can  we  much  longer  read,  I  think,  as  the  oracles  of  God, 
ancient  myth  and  legend  simply  because  we  find  them  written 
in  Jewish  records. 

Are  we  not  at  the  end  of  the  theological,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  religious  historical  treatment  of  the  Bible, 
and  therefore  free  in  this  revision  to  run  the  road  to  the 
goal  of  truth  without  those  obstacles  which  scientific  knowl- 
edge has  removed  from  our  path,  and  with  that  light  in  the 
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dark  places  which  the  archaeologist  and  cuneiform  scholar 
have  opened  to  us,  "recognizing the  human  imperfections  of 
the  Book  but  holding  to  its  divine  truth  as  taught  us  in  its 
most  sublime  sense  by  Jesus  "? 

Until  recently,  this  book,  from  about  550  b.c.  onwards, 
was  our  only  source  of  the  history  of  these  Bible  lands, 
their  peoples,  their  civiUzation.  Now,  since  the  opening  of 
the  pyramids  and  the  excavations  in  the  early  home  of  the 
human  race,  we  have  access  to  writings  of  a  time  previous  to, 
contemporary  with,  and  after,  that  of  Abraham,  a  vast 
religious,  scientific,  and  historical  library  preserved  to  us 
out  of  the  great  book  of  the  past.  Will  it  not  be  well  dis- 
passionately to  use  the  knowledge  thus  given  us  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  though  it  may  alter  our  conception  of  revelation  as 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures? 

R.  R.  Fitzgerald 
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VVVOMEN  have  been  making  themselves  very  conspicuous 
^  in  England  lately.  They  have  completely  upset  a 
great  deal  of  what  used  to  pass  for  hoary  wisdom.  We  can 
no  longer  think  with  Pericles,  that  good  report  for  a  woman 
means  a  minimum  of  any  kind  of  report  about  her,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  nor  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  when  she  speaks 
in  public  she  is  ''like  a  pig  standing  on  its  hind  legs;  it  is  not 
that  she  does  it  well  but  you  are  surprised  she  can  do  it  at 
all."  We  are  as  proud  of  our  famous  women  as  we  are  of  our 
famous  men,  and  some  of  the  very  best  speakers  in  the  world 
to-day  are  women.  They  have,  indeed,  produced  quite  an 
original  and  characteristic  species  of  eloquence  in  which,  for 
my  own  part,  I  find  a  thrill  quite  new  to  my  experiences  in 
that  kind.  But  they  have  been  making  rather  heavy  demands 
on  the  powers  of  us  old-fashioned  people  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  last  births  of  time.  They  take  one's  breath  away. 
Whether  is  one  to  laugh  or  cry,  or  both,  at  this  strange  spectacle 
of  an  Amazonian  cavalry — Don  Quixotes  in  petticoats  throw- 
ing hatchets  at  such  wind-mills  as  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George?  What  would  the  great  women  of  the  past, 
the  great  champions  of  their  sex,  too,  as  they  were,  Sappho, 
Jane  Austen,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Gaskill,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  George  Eliot,  George  Sand,  Mrs.  Browning,  Christina 
Rossetti,  Mary  Kingsley,  have  said  of  these  obstreperous 
"little  sisters?"  Surely  they  would  have  begged  of  them  for 
sweet  Mary's  sake  decently  to  bury  those  hatchets.  As  to 
Mary's  son,  the  greatest  champion  of  women's  rights  that  ever 
lived,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  he  would  have 
said.  But  nowadays  very  few  seem  to  consider  that.  We  shall 
have  to  go  back  to  him  all  the  same.  He  has  much  to  tell 
us  still  which,  in  the  long  run,  we  cannot  choose  but  hear, 
modern  as  we  are. 
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Not  that  I  think  women  should  not  have  votes;  I  should 
be  delighted  to  see  them  have  votes,  and  still  more  delighted 
to  see  them  using  them.  Now  that  democracy  has  gone 
so  far,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  absurd  that  they  do  not  have 
them.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  most  furiously  "militantes" 
in  regarding  Mr.  Asquith  as  a  ridiculously  antiquated  fossil 
in  these  things,  whose  place  is  on  the  top-shelf  of  a  palaeon- 
tological  museum,  side  by  side  with  the  Dodo.  The  wittiest, 
and  perhaps  the  wisest,  thing  ever  said  on  this  question  came, 
as  one  might  have  expected,  from  an  Irishman.  "Yes, 
madam,"  replied  this  Irish  member  to  an  ardent  suffragette, 
"in  my  opinion  every  woman  should  have  either  a  vote  or 
a  voter."  Personally,  I  go  further,  I  think  every  woman  should 
have  both.  My  view  is  the  precise  contrary  of  that  famous 
one  of  the  Eton  boys  who  after  careful  debate  upon  the  problem 
deliciously  summed  up  their  combined  wisdom  in  the  monu- 
mental decree:  "Resolved,  that  we  heartily  approve  the 
methods  of  the  suffragettes  but  despise  their  cause."  For 
my  part  I  heartily  approve  their  cause  but  I  find  it  hard  to 
digest  their  methods.  These  remind  me  too  much  of  the 
ancient  Maenads  choking  the  throat  of  Music,  or  of  the  modem 
orgies  of  presidential  elections.  They  hang  together  in  one 
string  with  Nietzsche's  "Superman,"  and  "Blonde  Beast" 
(the  worse  for  being  his  feminine  gender),  the  "Bull  Moose," 
our  continental  vernacular  for  the  same  thing,  and  in  short, 
with  all  that  is  detestable,  noisy,  vulgar,  and  forcibly  feeble 
in  the  prevailing  idolatries  of  our  day.  Surely  women  are 
here  in  this  world  to  protest  gently  and  steadily  against  these 
foaming  and  sputtering  stupidities.  Their  strength  is  more 
obviously,  though  not  more  really  than  all  mankind's,  in  the 
almightiness  of  the  quiet  forces,  not  in  the  torrent,  nor  in  the 
earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  nor  in  the  wind  that  rent  the  moun- 
tains, but  in  the  still  small  voice — even  if  it  nags  a  little. 
Let  them — and  all  of  us  for  that  matter — turn  for  a  cue  to 
their  true  exemplar,  the  importunate  widow.  She — wise 
woman! — did  not  throw  a  hatchet  at  the  lazy  and  reluctant 
judge.    She  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.    She  simply  wore 
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him  out  by  that  steady  trickle  of  mild- voiced  reiteration, 
the  true  chopper  of  her  sex,  the  really  formidable,  nay,  irresis- 
tible weapon,  ''Non  vi  sed  saepe  cadendo,"  ''not  by  brute 
force  but  by  an  untiring  drip," — what  the  Romans  and  their 
sons,  the  lawyers,  call  ''stillicide."  Anything  but  stillicide 
is  suicide  for  them.  ''Resist  not  evil,"  says  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  adding  very  wisely,  if  with  some  cooling  of 
the  primal  heroism:  "for  indeed  thou  canst  not." 

To  sum  up  then,  provisionally,  on  this  head :  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  public  and  political  life,  both  in  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
needs  above  all  things  a  stronger  infusion  of  reason  to  leaven  it. 
I  believe  that  giving  the  votes  to  women,  in  spite  of  such 
people  as  the  late  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation,  who^have  become 
practically  negligible  quantities  now,  would  tend  decidedly,  on 
the  whole,  to  increase  this  much  desiderated  quantum  of 
right  reason,  in  many  various  ways.  But  I  also  think  that 
the  present  tactics  of  the  suffragettes, — especially  at  this 
fateful  hour  when  small  particular  passions  should  be  hushed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  war-cloud  of  Armageddon! — are 
very  rapidly  and  very  frightfully  diminishing  that  self-same 
capital  of  theirs,  in  the  specific  quality  of  reason  which  alone 
constitutes  the  claim  of  women  to  make  their  voice  heard  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  Let  them  beware,  I  say,  of  hanging 
on  to  the  heels  of  John  Bull  and  pricking  him  to  a  fever  with 
their  puny  needles  when  he  is  really  in  earnest  buckling 
his  corslet  and  puUing  on  his  sea-boots.  He  is  capable  of  a 
most  devastating  kick  under  these  circumstances,  for  all  his 
habitual  and  somewhat  fatuous  good-nature.  And  all  the 
vast  majority  of  the  women  of  his  household  who  are  not  in 
the  least  "little  sisters"  may  indeed  cry  at  seeing  him  so 
rough;  but  they  will  cry  silently,  will  sympathize  in  their 
hearts  with  John,  and  have  a  sneaking  admiration  for 
the  effective  viriUty  of  his  wrath. 

But  besides  all  that,  and  much  more  than  all  that,  the 
vote  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  other  things  that  are 
already,  and  have  always  been,  in  woman's  power.  The  real 
line  of  her  influence  is  not  in  that  direction  at  all.    Even  her 
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peculiar  and  mighty  influence  in  the  state  lies  elsewhere. 
The  Spartan  women  had  no  votes.  No,  but  they  had  voters. 
They  had  soldiers  for  sons,  and  husbands,  and  lovers.  They 
knew  the  everlasting  truth  that  "none  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair."  They  had  the  right  sort  of  contempt  for  the  ancient 
equivalent,  if  there  was  one,  of  that  kind  of  non-conformist 
conscience — not  the  Cromwell  type  of  non-conformist  con- 
science!— which  feels  queasy  about  shouldering  a  musket  in 
defence  of  England  or  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  at 
home  or  abroad.  And  these  women  were  so  trained  that  their 
soldier  sons  and  husbands  were  more  afraid  of  them  than  of 
anything  else  in  the  world.  They  were,  as  all  women  should 
be  and  could  weU  be,  not  only  "bright  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the 
moon"  but  also  "terrible  as  an  army  with  banners."  They 
had  their  minds  and  bodies  hardened  by  all  the  athletic  ex- 
ercises in  which  their  brothers  were  drilled ;  the  girls  took  their 
full  share,  and  were  often  the  better  men  of  the  two  in  these. 
So  they  were  respected  and  feared.  "Ah!  my  beauty!" — 
says  an  Athenian  to  a  Spartan  lady  in  a  play  which  Aristo- 
phanes devoted,  over  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago, 
to  a  really  and  permanently  valid  aspect  of  this  old  question 
of  women's  rights — "how  clear  your  complexion  is;  your 
strength  runs  riot  in  your  blood.  You  could  throttle  an  ox!" 
"Yes,  by  Castor  and  Pollux,"  says  she,  "I  daresay  I  could, for 
I  do  stunts  upon  the  parallel  bars,  and  take  high-jumps." 
That  was  the  sort  of  woman  that  could  tell  her  boy  as  he  was 
setting  out  for  the  wars  to  come  home  with  his  shield,  or  on  it. 
That  was  the  sort  of  woman  who  had  an  irrepressible  influence 
in  the  state  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  it  though  she  had 
no  vote.  She  might  have  had  that  too  if  she  had  thought  it 
worth  while. 

To  come  to  our  own  day,  Jane  Addams  has  no  vote.  But 
she  is  by  universal  consent  the  first  citizen  of  Chicago.  She 
is  one  of  those  American  women  who  are  the  very  salt  of  that 
huge,  fermenting  vat  of  a  society  over  there;  that  witches' 
cauldron,  as  it  looks,  in  some  of  its  inexhaustible  aspects,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.    Like  her,  many  of  these  noble  women 
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are  not  married.  In  a  sense  they  have  neither  vote  nor  voter. 
But  they  are  the  phagocytes,  as  it  were,  in  the  Uf e-blood  of  the 
American  people.  They  kill  the  germs  of  death  which  would 
soon  lay  that  elephant  prostrate.  Their  quiet  and  obscure 
but  unresting  intensity  of  remedial  energy  keeps  things  from 
rotting  to  an  extent  that  few  people  can  even  dimly  divine. 
Compared  with  them  the  great  ''BuU-meese''  themselves  might 
well,  so  far  as  real,  solid  work  for  the  nation  goes,  be  called 
''Bull-mice."  And  if  that  curious  combination  of  Hannibal 
Chollop,  and  Isaiah,  the  incarnation  in  all  its  shirt-sleeved 
strength  and  all  its  unreflecting  weakness  of  this  the  most 
rustic  of  all  the  continents,  who  is  at  least  indubitably  male, 
of  quite  splendid,  though  at  times  unnecessarily  spectacular, 
virihty,  with  his  earth-shaking  voice,  and  his  bullet-proof 
ribs,  and  his  genuine  deep-seated  impulse  of  the  truly  strong 
to  protect  the  weak  and  down-trodden,  if  this  strangely- 
mingled  creature,  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  portents  of 
Assyrian  art,  had  been  conveyed  by  the  American  people  in 
solemn  procession,  "all  his  silken  flanks  in  garlands  dressed," 
to  a  staU  in  the  White-House  and  set  up  there  for  worship  hke 
Apis — and  on  the  whole  I  incline  to  regard  it  as  a  victory  for 
good  taste  that  he  has  not — ^why,  then,  if  that  had  proved  to  be 
the  result,  he  would  have  owed  it  more,  perhaps,  to  Jane 
Addams,  the  one  person  most  unlike  himself  in  the  country, 
the  woman  who  has  neither  a  vote  nor  a  voter,  than  to  any 
other  single  force.  She  was  the  best  asset  of  the  Progressive 
Repubhcans. 

I  should  like  then  to  say  to  aU  women:  "Ladies,  do  not 
make  the  siUy  mistake  of  dropping  the  substance  in  catching 
at  the  shadow."  I  am  quite  sure  the  dog  whose  bone  fell  into 
the  water  to  join,  and  to  obliterate,  its  own  reflection  there, 
was  not  a  lady-dog.  He  was  a  big  blockhead  of  a  male  mastilBf , 
and  I  think  his  name  was  Theodore.  Get  votes  if  you  can. 
You  are  sure  to  get  them  in  the  long  run.  But  do  not  lose  or 
weaken  or  smirch  in  the  process  things  that  are  ten  thousand 
times  more  powerful  and  influential  than  any  vote;  things 
which  mean  self-respect  for  you  in  the  meantime  and  milhons 
of  votes,  others'  if  not  your  own,  in  the  present  and  future. 
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Be  true  to  your  characteristic  tactics,  the  flank  attack  not  the 
bull-headed,  blind,  frontal  collision.  You  have  not  the  horns 
for  that.  You  have  something  worth  more  than  the  hardest 
heads  and  horns.  Horns  and  hard  heads  are  cheap.  You 
can  set  legions  of  them  a  working  by  pulling,  as  you  know  very 
well  how,  the  inner  finer  strings  of  the  big  animals  who  have 
them.  You  can  make  the  shaggiest  bears  dance  and  trip  it, 
very  fantastically  indeed,  sometimes,  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe.  They  all  want  the  honey  stored  in  your  tree-tops. 
Remember  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  A  great  deal  can  be  done 
by  kindness.  The  sunshine  is  the  strong  force  gentle  as  it  is. 
It  melts  icebergs  which  no  hammers  could  break. 

Shakespeare  in  "Macbeth"  has  some  wonderful  lines, 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  that  even  he  ever  wrote,  on  pity. 

*'  And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind  ..." 

What  does  he  mean  by  such  a  seeming  jumble  of  gro- 
tesquely mixed  metaphors?  What  sort  of  a  "new-born 
babe" — the  uttermost  image  of  pathetic  helplessness — is 
this  that  strides  the  blast  and  lets  loose  the  whirlwind?  Is 
he  not  a  somewhat  ridiculous  infant  phenomenon?  Is 
Shakespeare  not  talking  something  perilously  near  nonsense? 
That  is  what  the  smug  little  Frenchy  critics  would  say  who 
can't  keep  pace  with  the  swift  logic  of  this  glowing  imagin- 
ation. But  they  would  be  quite  wrong.  It  is  not  nonsense. 
It  is  the  fittest  and  sanest,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid,  ren- 
dering into  human  language  outside  the  New  Testament  of 
what  I  would  point  to  as  the  true  line  of  woman's  influence; 
the  irresistible  might  of  the  weak  things  of  this  world,  the 
spiritual  and  unseen,  bearing  down  the  solidest  and  most 
palpable  visibiUties;  "the  things  that  are  not,"  according  to 
the  profound  paradox  of  St.  Paul,  "confounding  the  things 
that  are,"  the  gentle  "power  which  can  even  subdue  all  things 
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unto  itself."  What  he  wants  to  say  is  just  what  I  would 
fain  borrow  his  perfect  words,  as  delicate  as  they  are  strong, 
to  express.  This  seemingly  feeblest  of  all  imaginable  beings, 
this  picture  of  soft  and  tender  impotence,  is  in  reality  a  cosmic 
force,  a  world-power,  against  which  nothing  in  the  universe 
can  stand,  which  rides  upon  the  storm  and  has  in  its  tiny 
hand  the  key  to  the  granaries  of  the  thunder.  The  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  shakes  the  world.  Here  lies  the 
strength  and  influence  of  women.  Whatever  may  be  the  other 
rights  that  women  gain,  and  however  desirable  it  may  be  that 
they  should  gain  them,  they  are  purchased  at  a  ruinous  price 
by  the  slightest  diminutions  and  attritions  in  this  region. 
It  will  not  profit  them  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
their  own  true  life. 

Now  let  us  go  a  little  more  into  particulars  and  ask: 
In  what,  precisely,  does  this  true  life  of  women  consist?  Well, 
of  course,  her  Ufe,  like  everybody's,  lies  in  her  duties.  Not 
what  is  done  for  her  but  what  she  does  for  others,  is  what 
matters  in  the  last  resort.  Her  special  power  and  her  peculiar 
happiness  depend  upon  the  right  discharge  of  her  distinctive 
functions.  She  is  so  framed  by  nature  as  to  have  certain 
responsibilities  laid  upon  her  other  than  the  characteristic 
responsibilities  of  the  sex  that  forms  her  complement.  There 
are  certain  great,  permanent  interests  of  the  race  whereof  by 
her  very  make-up  and  peculiar  endowments  she  is  the  ap- 
pointed guardian  in  a  sense  that  men  are  not.  Not,  indeed, 
that  there  is  anything  at  all  for  which  women  are  alone 
responsible.  In  this  spiritual  sphere  which  includes  all, 
there  is  ultimately  no  distinction  between  man  and  woman. 
The  one  sex  is  just  as  much  involved  as  the  other,  and  the 
ideal  will  only  be  approached  through  the  cooperation  of 
both.  But  I  think  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  clear,  and  no  one 
will  care  to  deny  that  there  are  in  point  of  fact,  certain  ele- 
ments of  our  common  life  which  lean  their  weight  more  on 
women's  shoulders  than  on  men's,  vital  points  at  which  the 
best  women  always  have  accepted  and  always  will  accept  the 
burden,  not  of  an  exclusive,  but  certainly  of  a  quite  special, 
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responsibility,  which,  in  short,  in  the  natural  division  of  labour 
between  the  sexes  depend  more  upon  them  than  upon  their 
masculine  co-workers.  What,  then,  are  those  distinctive 
interests  which  it  is  their  differential  function,  the  law  of  their 
nature,  and  the  consummation  of  their  being,  to  uphold  and 
conserve? 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  purity.  Surely  that  is  the 
central  concern  of  women,  the  one  great,  spiritual  interest 
above  all  others  which  they  have  been  specially  commissioned 
to  guard.  Some  unhealthy  persons,  like  Mr.  Wells  and  partly 
even  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  have  lately  been  talking  very  pesti- 
lential nonsense  under  this  head.  They  will  not  succeed  in 
getting  any  moderately  sensible  people  to  believe  against 
the  universal  experience  of  civilized  mankind,  for  the  last 
six  millenia  at  least,  that  we  have  not  here  a  cardinal  and 
crucial  point  in  the  better  life  of  our  race  and  one  that  has 
been,  in  quite  a  particular  degree,  entrusted  to  the  charge  of 
women.  In  the  good  days  of  human  history  women  are  pure 
and  keep  men  right,  or  comparatively  right,  in  this  important 
matter;  in  the  bad  days,  like  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
the  fashion  for  them  is  to  be  otherwise.  And  then  their  very 
charm  turns  into  a  deadly  snare,  a  plague-spot  from  which 
all  manner  of  social  disintegration  radiates.  They  become 
the  focus  of  a  wasting  fire,  like  Helen  of  Troy,  *'a  hell  of  ships, 
a  hell  of  men,  a  hell  of  cities."  When  they  go  to  the  bad 
here,  they  go  wrong  everywhere;  and  with  them  everything 
else  goes  wrong.  The  burden  of  a  good  deal  in  modem 
literature  is  the  intolerableness  of  women's  being  made  mere 
playthings.  There  is  no  need  for  them  to  allow  that.  They 
can  always — the  simplest  of  them — conmiand  respect.  Like 
Athene  they  may  all  wear  an  aegis,  a  breastplate  round  their 
hearts  with  a  gorgon's  head  on  it  that  can  petrify  the  satyr, 
the  ape,  and  tiger  in  men;  and  liberate  the  angel,  the  nobler 
thoughts  and  higher  feelings;  tame  him  to  reason  and  rever- 
ence. Beauty  can  guide  the  Beast  with  the  lightest  touch 
upon  the  snaffle.  Read  Milton's  "Comus,"  Ladies  all,  if  you 
would  know,  and  be  made  quite  sure,  what  an  almighty  power 
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you  have  in  your  stainless  modesty.  There  you  have  the 
finest  and  the  strongest  blend  of  all  nobleness,  the  Greek 
spirit  strained  through  the  austere  sieve  of  Hebraic  puritanism. 
Make  your  own  the  lovely  prayer,  like  a  perfect  little  globe  of 
pure  honey,  in  which  all  the  sweet  and  tonic  juices  of  that 
matchless  poem  are  concentrated: 

"  Sabrina  fair 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassie,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  Lillies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thine  amber-dripping  hair, 
Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake. 

Listen  and  save." 

How  much  we  need  that  power  to  save!  How  medicinal 
to  the  feverish  foulness  of  our  social  body  on  this  continent 
would  be  the  touch  of  those  cool  water-lihes  of  Sabrina, 
temperate  Greek  beauty  and  old  EngUsh  earnestness  con- 
joined. The  cure  Ues  there,  not  in  the  hot  jet  of  turbid  stuff 
from  the  hose  of  rabid  reformers  who  insist  on  having  nothing 
or  aU.  That  has  been  playing  upon  us  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  corruption  still  wastes,  not  unchecked  only  but  increased. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  goes  very  closely  with  the 
first  point,  one  great  function  of  women,  one  of  the  well  marked 
endowments  proper  to  them  and  a  main  secret  of  the  priceless 
social  influence  they  can,  and  do ,  exert  is  this:  that  they,  above 
all  earthly  creatures,  can  value  and  uphold  the  finer  aspects 
of  the  world,  the  more  delicate  goods  of  life.  The  pure  in 
heart  see  God,  are  sensitive  to  the  lightest  tones  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  good.  Women  know  what  flowers,  and  such  things 
that  cannot  be  eaten,  mean.  They  would  rather  have  a  dinner 
of  herbs  with  roses  on  the  table,  than  a  stalled  ox  from  Chicago 
served  up  in  a  pudding  basin  on  a  dirty  tablecloth.  They 
are  the  great  comfort  and  compensation  in  this  Americanized 
society,  for  the  gentler  people  like  clergymen,  and  like  us 
poor  professors,  who  have  not  the  claws,  and  paws,  and 
jaws  required  nowadays,  for  the  most  part,  it  would  seem, 
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in  the  money-scramble,  and  who  but  for  them  would 
be  wall-flowers  indeed.  The  best  of  them — those  whose 
smiles  cannot  be  bought  and  are  worth  something — do  not 
estimate  the  manhood  of  a  man  by  the  millions  he  has  made. 
Millions  may  be  made  by  manhood,  of  course.  They  know 
that.  But  they  also  know  that  the  process  sometimes  needs 
little  more  brains  or  courage  than  picking  handkerchiefs  out 
of  perambulators  on  a  road  in  a  Canadian  state  of  repair  where 
there  is  no  policeman,  or  a  policeman  fast  asleep  to  the  doings 
of  these  heroes,  not  of  the  road — Dick  Turpin  was  a  knight  in 
shining  armour  compared  with  this  kind  of  industrious 
chevaher — not  of  the  road,  I  say,  but  of  the  street  and  gutter. 
The  women  do  not,  in  their  hearts,  believe  in  that  wondrous 
gospel,  commanding  the  perfectly  naive  and  simple  faith  of 
so  many  in  our  city  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  the  real 
orthodoxy  of  Montreal,  the  gospel  once  publicly  enunciated 
in  an  immortal  formula  and  in  a  calm,  prophetic  rapture  as 
ajsober  certainty  of  waking  bliss  by  a  mayor  of  Montreal: 
"If  we  are  not  here  to  make  money,  what  are  we  here  for?" 
He  paused  for  a  reply.  An  echo  from  the  Redpath  property  on 
the  mountain  answered :  What?  But  the  women  partly  under- 
stand the  heresy  which  is  unable  to  get  up  much  enthusiasm 
about  this  chief  end  of  man,  the  making  of  money.  They 
do  not  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  in  a  world  where 
there  are  so  many  interesting  and  urgent  things  to  do,  a  certain 
type  of  the  really  male  animal  should  actually  find  no  time 
for  it.  They  are  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  angels  and  against 
the  crocodiles.  If  they  have  gone  over  to  these  leviathans  for 
the  diamonds  which  the  terrible  neesings  of  their  nostrils 
blow  out  of  the  mud,  they  are  no  true  women.  They  are 
traitors  to  their  central  and  peculiar  trust.  What  would  have 
become  of  all  the  things  worth  having  on  this  continent,  with 
its  menagerie  of  a  pantheon,  its  deified  dogs,  and  apes,  and 
bulls,  and  Billikins,  but  for  the  women  who,  like  Mary,  have 
chosen  the  better  part?  The  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
would  have  overtaken  it  long  ago.  They  have  been  Hesperides 
indeed.  Daughters  of  the  Western  Star,  and  have  watered  a 
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garden  in  the  wilderness,  with  trees  and  fruits  upon  them  of 
the  true  gold.    They  are  the  real  friends  and  Caryatides  of 
our  churches,  hospitals,  and  universities.    They  keep  up  the 
good  old  EngUsh  tradition  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking, 
the  Periclean   ^iXoKaXovfxev  fier  einekeCa<i  which  means,    "we 
don't  need  millions  to  have  everything  handsome  about  us." 
And  how  much  millions  may  be  actually  in  the  way  for  pur- 
poses of  real  beauty,  which  always  implies  sanity,  reserve, 
frugality,  one  can  see  from  the  records  of  last  summer's 
doings  in  Newport.    But  when  millions  are  really  required  it 
is  their  rod  that  strikes  them  out  of  the  rock,  and  makes  them 
flow  for  us.    Do  you  think  we  should  ever  have  got  without 
them,  that  million  and  a  half  by  the  gift  of  which  Montreal 
distinguished  itself  above  all  cities  that  are  or  ever  have 
been,  I  think,  in  enlightened  munificence.     There  is  on  Sher- 
brooke  Street  a  certain  huge  caravanserai  where  we  shall  soon 
have  among  other  refreshments,  if  we  can  pay  for  them,  the 
refreshment  of  beholding  the  motor  car  of  the  American 
millionaire;  in  his  head  an  enormous  cigar  still  retaining  its 
opulently  coloured  label.     This  hostelry  is  entirely  in  its 
place  on  Sherbrooke  Street,  and  will  no  doubt  minister  there 
to  important  social  needs.    But  some  may  remember  how  it 
came  within  an  ace  of  standing  on  the  McGill  Campus,  where 
it  would  not  have  been  in  place;  where  it  would  have  insolently 
flaunted  itself  in  the  face  of  the  Muses,  and  dwarfed  their 
modest  temples  into  insignificance.     To  whom  do  we  owe 
our  happy  escape?     To  the  prayers  of  women  and  to  Sir 
William    Macdonald   who    has    retained   something   of   the 
fineness  and  something  of  the  fire  which  he  got  from  his 
Highland  grandmothers. 

It  is  the  women,  God  bless  them,  who  still  do  for  this 
Wind  Cyclops  of  a  crass,  material  civilization  of  which  we  are 
all  members,  what  Wordsworth  says  his  sister  Dorothy  did 
for  him: 

"  They  give  us  eyes,  they  give  us  ears, 
And  tender  hopes  and  delicate  fears; 
A  heart  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears, 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy." 
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More  power  to  their  elbow  and  the  music  it  makes!  Like 
Amphion's  it  may  yet  build  a  radiant  city  here  in  Montreal, 
a  heavenly  city  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  husband. 

It  is  the  business  of  women,  as  has  been  said,  to  represent 
cleanliness  and  the  fine  response  to  the  sweeter  aspects  of 
Ufe,  which  goes  with  that  and  cannot  be  had  without  it.  There 
is  at  least  one  other  indispensable  factor  of  the  truly  human 
life,  viewed  from  woman's  standpoint,  which  is  also  bound  up 
inseparably  with  these  things,  and  should  perhaps  be  accounted 
the  foundation  stone,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cope-stone,  of  all. 
I  mean  pity,  love,  protective  motherliness.  The  good  woman 
is  full  of  that.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  think  no  woman  can  ever 
wholly  divest  herself  of  it.  Like  the  irrepressible  inborn 
energies  of  a  kitten  over  a  spool,  woman's  heart  of  mother- 
liness, even  when  she  is  a  little  girl,  will  overflow  upon  the 
stimulus  of  a  mere  india-rubber  doll  or  a  teddy-bear.  This 
motherliness  in  her  gives  her  the  most  dare-devil  courage 
in  the  world.  Man's  bravery  is  poltroonery  beside  it.  A 
hen  will  stand  up  to  a  lion  and  peck  his  blazing  eyes  out  for 
her  chicks.  What  work  there  is  both  here  and  elsewhere  for 
this  crowning  and  fundamental  quality!  How  much  it  has 
already  done!  Who  saved  the  children,  at  least  so  far  as 
anything  has  been  done  to  save  them,  from  the  fiends  that  sell 
cocain  in  the  streets?  A  woman.  Who  work  for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  poor  young  girls,  the  victims  of  that  damnable  Mino- 
taur who  prowls  and  skulks  in  the  underground  labyrinths 
of  this  city?  Women.  Who  broke  the  world's  record  in  the 
case  of  the  Emergency  Hospital  a  few  years  ago?  Women,  and 
prominent  among  them  one  who  is  now,  alas !  no  more,  who 
had  brains,  and  heart,  and  energy  to  furnish  forth  a  dozen 
of  our  miraculous  young  wizards  of  finance.  Who  take  charge 
of  the  Maternity  Hospital?  Women.  Who  look  after  the 
foundlings  and  orphans?  Women  again,  and  above  all  the 
woman  who  not  merely  to  my  mind's  eye,  but,  though  she  is  a 
proud  great-grandmother  to  my  bodily  eye  as  well,  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  this  city,  the  brightest  and  bravest  of  her  sex, 
an  inspired  prophetess,  ''praesens  numen,"  the  visible  and 
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audible  presence  of  the  godhead,  as  much  as  Huldah  ever  was 
or  Deborah.  There  is  simply  no  end  to  what  a  woman  like 
that  can  do  "to  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command."  There  is 
in  her  and  in  others  a  queenly  motherhood,  the  supreme 
benediction  of  this  city,  which,  apart  from  the  immeasurable 
force  it  wields  at  home,  can  spread  its  wings,  if  only  it  awake 
and  come  to  itself,  to  gather  under  their  shelter,  to  protect 
and  heal  all  that  is  broken,  bruised,  and  wounded  in  the  young 
life  of  Montreal.  Ladies,  let  it  live  and  work  in  you;  no 
mortal  standards  can  measure  the  influence  on  our  national 
character  you  can  exert  if  it  does;  no  time,  down  to  the  last 
records  of  Canadian  history,  can  exhaust  it.  It  will  vibrate, 
like  the  light  from  a  fixed  star,  through  all  the  future  ages  of 
our  story;  or  rather  it  will  prove  a  living  seed  of  eternal, 
self-propagating  light.  Love  is  your  power,  not  hatchets, 
and  not  logic-chopping,  divine  love  and  pity.  I  wish  I  could 
sing  Burns' s  song;  but  as  I  cannot — it  is  in  more  senses  than 
one  too  high  for  me — I  will  adapt  it  and  say : 

"  Your  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June; 
Your  love  is  like  a  melody, 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune." 

So  fair  and  strong  it  is  that  it  will  work  'Hill  all  the  seas 
go  dry,  and  the  rocks  melt  in  the  sun."  ''Das  ewig  WeibUche 
zieht  uns  hinan."  'Tis  the  everlasting  motherhood  that  hfts 
us  to  the  heights. 

John  Macnaughton 
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